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BESSEMER  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

A%  indusirjt  whidt  etm$wme9  one-Kalf  the  iron  ore  and  one-half  the  pig-iron  th4it  we  emm- 

alfif  produce. 

LETTEB  TO  TEE  HOV.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLET. 

CJffige  of  the  American  Ibon  and  Steel  Association, 
No.  261  South  Fourth  streets  Philadelphia,  March  1, 1888. 

Deab  Sir  :  Tbe  followiog  information  concerning  the  Bessemer  steel 
indastry  of  this  conntry,  the  products  of  which  industry  will  become  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Beprcsentatives  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  of  which  committee  you 
are  a  member,  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your- 
self and  your  associates: 

HI3TOEY  AND  PRESENT  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  attempts  to  establish  the  Bessemer  steel  industry  in  this 
coantry  were  made  in  ldG4  by  two  companies  of  enterprising  American 
citizens.  The  works  of  one  company  were  located  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  the  works  of  the  other  were  located  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.  The 
first  Bessemer  steel  made  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Wyan- 
dotte in  1864,  and  the  first  Bessemer  steel  rails  made  in  this  country 
were  rolled  at  Chicago  in  1865  from  blooms  made  ^t  Wyandotte.  The 
works  at  Wyandotte  were  afterwards  abandoned,  having  served  the 
experimental  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  Pennsylvania 
followed  Few  York  and  Michigan  in  the  erection  of  Bessemer  steel 
works,  and  it  had  the  honor  of  securing  the  first  financial  failure  among 
such  enterprises  in  this  country,  its  Freedom  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
which  were  erected  in  1867,  going  down  disastrously  in  1870.  Prior 
to  1870,  however,  other  works  had  been  established,  and  in  that  year 
three  works  were  prepared  to  make  steel  rails — one  at  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
one  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  and  one  at  l^ewburgh,  Ohio.  In  the  same  year 
a  duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails  was  enacted  by  Congress,  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1871,  and  with  this  encouragement  several  other 
works  were  soon  built. 

The  whole  number  of  Bessemer  steel  works  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  1880  was  eleven,  of  which  one  was  in  New  York,  five  were 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  was  in  Ohio,  three  were  in  Illinois,  and  one  was 
in  Missouri.  The  whole  number  which  had  been  built  at  the  beginning 
of  1888,  not  including  eight  small  Clapp-Griffiths  plants,  was  thirty- 
five,  with  three  in  course  of  erection,  of  which  Massachusetts  contained 
'one,  New  York  one,  Pennsylvania  fifteen,  Virginia  one.  West  Virginia 
twOfTeunessee  two,  Ohio  six.  Indiana  one,  Illinois  seven,  Missouri  one, 
and  Colorado  one.  Of  the  thirty-five  completed  works,  twenty-one 
made  Bessemer  steel  rails'  in  1887,  of  which  Massachusetts  contained 
one,  New  York  one,  Pennsylvania  eight.  West  Virginia  one,  Tennessee 
one,  Ohio  one,  Illinois  six,  Missouri  one,  and  Colorado  one. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  this  country  in  1887,  in- 
cluding the  small  quantity  made  in  the  Clapp-Grifiiths  works,  was 
2,936,033  gross  tons,  and  the  production  of.  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the 
same  year  from  ingots  made  in  this  country  was  2,044,819  gross  tons. 
Oor  productioo  of  both  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  Bessemer  steel  rails 
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in  that  year  was  mach  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any  other 
country,  and  our  production  of  both  products  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
country  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pennsylvania  made  over  63  per  cent,  of  all  the  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
produced  in  1887,  Illinois  made  over  26  per  cent.,  and  nine  other  States 
made  over  20  per  cent  Chicago  made  more  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and 
rails  in  1887  than  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Nearly  one^half  of  all  the  iron  ore  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  pi^- 
iron  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1887  were  absorbed  by  our  Bes- 
semer steel  industry,  which  also  created  a  market  for  about  one-third 
of  all  the  fuel  and  about  one-half  of  all  the  limestone  that  our  iron 
and  steel  industries  of  every  description  consumed  in  that  year.  Oar 
production  of  iron  ore  in  1887  was  about  11,300,000  gross  tons,  and 
our  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  same  year  was  6,417,148  gross  tons. 
It  is  an  important  and  even  a  startling  &ct  that. nearly  one-half  of 
this  immense  tonnage  was  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  Bes- 
semer steel  industry. 

The  raw  materials  and  finished  products  which  were  transported  on 
account  of  our  Bessemer  steel  industi^y  over  our  railroads  and  various 
water-routes  in  1887  amounted  to  about  16,000,000  tons,  while  the 
supplies  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the  same  year  in  producing 
these  raw  materials  and  converting  them  into  finished  products  aggre- 
gated 1,000,000  tons.  The  raw  materials  and  finished  products  received 
and  shipped  in  the  yeaF  ended  October  1, 1887,  by  one  Bessemer  steel 
company  whose  accounts  we  have  examined  aggregated  over  1,000,000 
tons^  and  its  payments  for  freight  aggregated  $2,185,000,  which  did 
not  include  freight  charges  paid  by  purchasers  of  a  large  part  of  its 
finished  products.*  In  the  preceding  year  the  pay  mepts  of  this  company 
for  transportation  aggregated  $2,236,000. 

Ko  exact  computation  of  the  large  number  of  workmen  directly  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  1887  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  and 
in  the  production  of  its  raw  materials  is  possible,  owing  to  the  scattered 
and  multifarious  sources  from  which  these  raw  materials  are  obtained ; 
while  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  transportation,  farming,  dairy- 
ing, general  trade,  and  in  domestic,  mechanical,  and  professional  service 
who  are  indirectly  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  industry  must 
be  many  times  larger.  The  aggregate  market  value  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  producedin  the  United  States  in  1887  was  not  less  than  $120,000,000, 
most  of  which  sum  was  paid  in  wages  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing raw  materials  and  finished  products,  and  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, aggregating  probably  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value,  was  paid 
for  transportation.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  if  our  Bessemer  steel 
industry  were  now  to  be  destroyed  as  the  result  of  hostile  legislation, 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people  of  this  country  would  be  seriously 
affected,  and  the  employment  of  at  least  half  a  million  persons  would 
come  to  an  end. 

The  wonderful  development  of  this  great  industry,  including  the  ex- 
perimental stage  which  lasted  for  several  years,  has  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  development  has  been  wholly 
the  result  of  a  protective  duty  on  steel  rails,  as  will  now  be  shown. 

HOW  A    PBOTEOTIYE    DUTY    FOB  OUB    BESSBMEB  STEEL    Iia>nSTBT 

WAS  FIBST  OBTAINED. 

When  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was  commenced  in  this 
country^  in  1864,  the  duty  imposed  on  Bessemer  steel  rails,  the  princi- 
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pal  finished  product  of  Bessemer  steel,  was  45  per  cent.,  as  a  mannfeelr 
nre  of  steel  cot  otherwise  provided  for,  and  this  duty  continued  unal- 
tered down  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  14^  1870,  which,  as  has  at* 
read^  been  stated,  changed  the  dnty  to  a  specific  rate  of  $88  per  ton, 
taking  effect  January  1, 1871.    It  had  been  found  in  the  six  years  inter^ 
vening  between  1864  and  1870  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
was  not  snfBciently  protective  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  the  large 
sums  of  money  that  were  necessary  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of  works 
to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  steel  rails,  and  it  was  also  feared  that 
the  dnty  mentioned  would  not  prevent  the  destruction  through  foreign 
competition  of  the  few  works  that  had  already  l)een  established.    Steel 
rails  had  fallen  in  price  in  England  from  350  shillings  per  ton  in  1864  to 
200  shillings  in  1870.    We  ne&i  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  prospect 
of  annually  increasing  the  production  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  had 
any  influence  in  bringing  down  the  English  price ;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that,  considering  all  the  risks  to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Dew  industry  of  large  proportions,  foreign  competition  had  become  so 
severe  that  further  expansion  of  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  was  impos- 
sible under  the  existing  duty.    On  January  31, 1867,  the  United  States 
Senate  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  and 
passed  a  bill  substituting  a  specific  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $44.80  per 
tODf  but  this  measure  failed  in  the  House*    A  number  of  railroad  officers 
ODited  at  this  time  in.  a  petition  t6  Congress  asking  for  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  steel  rails,  o^  $56  per  ton.    Erastns 
Coming,  Jay  Cooke,  J.  D.  Perry,  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  J.  Gregory  Smith, 
and  many  other  railroad  officers  signed  this  petition.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1870  that  Congress  was  induced  to  substitute  a  specific  for  an 
ad  valorem  rate,  but  instead  of  2  cents  or  2^  cents  a  pound  the  rate  was 
made  1^  cents,  or  $28  per  ton. 

The  influences  which  appei^ed  to  Congress  twenty  years  ago  to  protect 
oar  undeveloped  Bessemer  steel  industry  against  the  formidable  com- 
petition of  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  which 
prayed  that  an  adequate  specific  duty  should  be  substituted  for  an  in- 
adequate ad  valorem  duty,  represented  chiefly  the  consumers  of  steel 
rails.    A  few  public-spirited  citizens  who  had  risked  a 'great  deal  of 
mooey  in  attempting  to  establish  the  new  industry  also  petitioned  for 
protection.    But  those  who  had  most  at  stake  in  the  adoption  of  a  suf- 
ficiently protective  duty,  and  whose  plea  had  most  weight  in  securing 
the  favorable  action  of  Congress,  were  the  ownersof  American  railroads, 
who  had  no  faith  in  a  continuance  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  English 
8teel  rails  after  American  works  should  be  closed  as  the  result  of  com- 
petition which  they  could  not  meet^  and  who  were  also  patriotic  enough 
to  believe  that  steel  rails  for  American  railroads  should  be  made  in  our 
own  country  instead  of  in  someother  country.    Hence  theofficers  of  these 
raikoads,  with  great  unanimity,  asked  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  of  2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $44.80  per  ton,  on  foreign  steel  rails,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  home  competition  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
which  would  thus  be  created  would  result  in  an  increased  supply  of  rails 
and  eventually  in  lowering  their  price  below  that  which  then  prevailed. 
Here  is  their  petition  presented  to  Congress  in  April,  1870,  but  written 
about  January  1  of  that  year.    It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were 
oat  60  many  railroads  in  this  country  in  1870  as  there  are  now  in  1888. 
The  price  of  foreign  steel  rails  referred  to  in  the  petition  includes  the 
doty  of  45  per  cent. 
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To  fheFhMnce  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee  and  ike  Committee  of  Wapt 

and  Means  of  the  Bouee  of  Bepreeentatives,  United  States : 

Gbntlembn:  Immediately  before  the  constrnction  of  the  first  steel-rail  manufac- 
tory Id  this  countrv  foreign  makers  charged  |150  per  ton  (eqaal  then  to  $22S  car- 
rency)  for  steel  rails.  As  American  works  were  bailt,  foreign  skilled  labor  intro- 
dnced,  home  labor  instracted,  and  domestic  irons,  clays,  ganister,  and  Spiegel  (after 
many  and  expensive  trials)  found  to  produce  excellent  raiu),  the  price  of  the  foreifl^n 
article  was  gradually  lowered,  until  it  now  stands  at  less  than  979  per  tou  in  gold  (or 
$96.38  currency),  ifow  that  several  nyllions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  ma- 
chinery, furnaces,  and  experiment  in  perfecting  the  process  Qf  manufacture  in  this 
country,  and  numbers  of  our  own  citizens  are  dependent  upon  it  for  support,  the  busi- 
ness is  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  pressure  of  English  and  Prussian  makers. . 
We,  as  users  of  steel  rails  and  transporters  of  food  and  material  for  American  mana- 
facturers  and  their  numerous  employ 6s  and  skilled  laborers,  do  not  desire  to  be  de- 
pendent exclusively  upon  the  foreign  supply,  and  therefore  Join  in  asking  that  instead 
of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  a  specific  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  be  placed  upon 
this  article,  being  the  rate  fixed  by  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  January  31, 1867, 
and  of  a  bill  which  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meana 
during  the  same  year,  provided  that  all  steel  rails  contracted'  for  by  railroad  compa- 
nies before  Januaiy  1, 1870,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  country  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty  for  six  months  aifter  the  passage  of  an  act  fixing  the  duty  as  herein  petitioned 
for. 


J.  Edgar  Thompson,  prest.  Penna.  B.  B. 

Co. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  1st  viee-prest.  Penna.  B. 

B.Co. 
Hermann    J.  Lombaert,  2d  vice-prest. 

Penna.  B.  B.  Po.  • 

Isaac  Hinckley,  prest.  P.,  W.  and  Balto. 

B.  B.  Co. 
En6ch  Pratt,  v. -prest.  P.,  W.  and  B.  B.  B. 

Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 
S.  M.  Felton,  prest.  Del.  B.  B. Co.,  C.  C.  B. 

B.  Co. ;  vice-prest.  L.  S.  and  M.  B.  B.  Co. 
Wm.  L.  Banning,  prest.  L.  S.  and  M.  B.  B. 

Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bobt.  H.  Lambonii  sec.  and  treas.  L.  S. 

andM.B.B.Co. 
Henry  Wood,  prest.  Phila.  and  Bait.  Cen- 
tral B.  B.  Co. 
Nathl.  Thayer,  vice-prest  Mich.  Cental  B. 

B.  Co. ,  Boston,  Mass. 
£.  W.  Clark,  prest.  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna B.  B.  Co. 
Jay  Cooke,  Philadelphia. 
J.  M.  Broomall. 
W.  Phillips,  prest.  Allegheny  Valley  B.  B. 

Co. 
Wm.  K.  Kimick,  v.-prest.  Allegheny  B.  B. 

Co. 
Hugh  E.  Steele,  prest.  Wilmington  and 

Beading  B.  B.  Co. 
M.  B.  Hickman,  prest.  Philadelphia  and 

West  Chester  B.  B.  Co. 
Gardner  Colby,  preaif^.  St.  C.  and  B.  B.  B. 

B.Co. 
H.  M.  Bice,  v.-prest.  St.  C.  and  B.  B.  B.  B. 

Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
S.  S.  Merrill,  gen'l  man'gr  Milwaukee  and 

St.  Paul  B.  W.  Co. ;  vice-prest.  Western 

Union  B.  B.  Co. 
D.  A.  Olin,  gen'l  snp't  Western  Union  B. 

B.Co. 
Horace  Thoinpeon,  treas.  St.  Paul   and 

Sioux  City  K.B.  Co. 
8.  Schooh,  suptb  Morris  and  Esstfx  B.  B. 

Co. 


Oliver  Mos^,  prest.  Androscoffl^  B.  B.Go. 

David  Wills,  sec'y  and  treas.  ^ttysburgh 
B.B.CO. 

Franklin   B.  Gowen,  prest.  Phila.  and 
Beading  B.  B.  Co. 

John  Tucker^  v.-prest.  Phila.  and  Beading 
B.B.CO. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Jr.,  prest.  Elmira  and 
Williamsport  B.  B.  Cfo. 

W.  C.  Longstreth,  treas.  Elmira  and  Will- 
iamsport B.  B.  Co. 

F.  A.  Comly,  prest.  North  Penn.  B.  B.  Co. 

M.  P.  Hutchinson,  prest.  Catawissa  B.  B. 
Co. 

W.  L.  Gilroy,  treas.  Catawissa  B.  B.  Co. 

Saml.  Tate,  prest.  Soathem  B.  B.  Ass'n. 

H.  S.  McComb,  v.-presc.  Southern  B.  B. 
Ass'n. 

W.  Wilson  Byrne,  prest.  D.  and  D.  B.  B. 
Co. 

J.  B.  Moorhead,  prest.  N.  YaL  B.  B.  Co. 

G^.  A.  Parker,  C.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  B.  Lambom,  seo'y  Kansas  Pacifio 
Ball  way  Co. 

Wm.  J.  Palmer,  manager  of  construction, 
Kansas  Pao.  B.  W.  Co. 

Jno.  C.  Cresson,  prest.  M.  H.  and  S.  H.  B. 
B.Co. 

Wm.  H.  Gatzmer,  prest.  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  B.  B.  Co. 

Jay  Gould,  prest.  Erie  Bail  way  Co.  • 

Geo.  A.  Merrill,  genl.  supt.  Butland  and 
Burlington  B.  B.  Co. 

Ichabod  Goodwin,  prest.  Portland,  Saeo 
and  Portsmouth  B.  B.  Co. 

Eliphalet  Nott,  treas.  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portmouth  B.  B.Co. 

Geo.  W.  Cass,  president  P.,  Ft.  W.  and  C. 
B.  W.  Co. 

Wm.  G.  LeDuc,  prest.  Hastings  apd  Da- 
kota B.W.  Co. 

E.  N.  Dickerson,  prest  Florida  B.  B.  Co. 

Asa  Packer,  prest.  Lehigh  Valley  B.  B.  Co. 

Chas.  Hartshome,  vice-prest.  Lehigh  Val- 
ley B.B.  Co. 
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J.  D.  Cameron,  prest.  Korthem  Central  R. 

W.Co. 
J.  8.  Liebytreas. Northern  Central  R.W.Co. 
S.  B.  Dnnn,  prest.  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
J.  Nye,  treas.  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
Sobt.  Frazer,  prest.  Camden  and  Atlaniio 

R.  R.  Co. 
H.  Whiteman,  seo'y  and  treas.  Camden 

and  Atlantic  R.  R.  Co. 
L.  M.  Hnbby,  prest.  Cleveland,  Colnmbos, 

Cinn.  and  Ind.  R.  W.  Co. 
Oscar  Townsend,  vice-prest.  Cleveland, 

Colnmbas,  Cinn.  and  Ind.  R.  W.  Co. 
Geo.  H.  Raasell,  sec'y  and  treaa  Cleve- 

land,  Colambns,  CinnTandlnd.  R.W.Co. 
Joehaa  Hant,  prest.  C.  and  F.  R.  R.  Co. 
M.  Panl,  snpt.  Long  Branch  and  S.  S.  R.  R. 

Co. 
Edwin   Lockwood,  prest.  Danbury  and 

Norwalk  R.R.C0. 
Harvey    Williams,  treas.  Danbnry   and 

Norwalk  R.  R.  Co. 
C.  F.  Yonng,  gen'l  sapt.  Delaware  and 

Fiadson  Canal  Co. 
T.  B.  Stoddard,  prest.  Sonthem  Minn.  R. 

R.  Co. 
W.  H.  Bollock,  snpt.  Old  Colony  and  New- 
port R,  W.  Co. 
W.  A.  Smith,  prest.  North  Carolina  R.  R. 

Co. 
T.  A  Morris,  prest.  Indlanajiolls  and  St. 

Louis  R.  W.  Co. 
A.  F.  Ravenel,  prest.  North  Eastern  R.  R. 

Co. 
IL  T.  Peake,  genL  snpt.  Sonth  Carolina  R. 

R-Co. 
H.  P.  Bemns,  prest.  Buffalo,  Cony   and 

Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co. 
E.T.  D.  Meyers,  C.  E.,  genl.  snpt.  Rich- 
mond, Fred'bg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  Co. 
C.  H.  Andrews,  prest.  Niles  and  New  Lis- 
bon R.  R.  Co. 
J.  N.  MoCnllongh,  prest.  Cleveland  and 

Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co.,  and  genl.  manager 

Pbg.,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  R. W.  Co. 

Thirteen  of  the  above  ninety-five  signers  are  interested  (most  of  them  but  slightlyi 
M  small  stockholders  in  manufacturing  companies)  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  rails, 
and  eveiy  subscriber  having  an  interest  in  such  manufacture  has  a  far  overbalancing 
ioterest  in  railroad  companies. 

The  price  of  rails  named  above  as  "  less  than  $79  per  ton  in  gold  "  is  now,  April, 
1870,  lowered  to  $72,  gold. 

While  the  sabject  of  the  foregoing  petition  was  being  agitated  in  rail* 
road  circles  Mr.  Jay  Goold^  the  president  of  the  Erie  Railway  Gompany, 
whoee  name  is  appended  to  the  petition,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr* 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  a  prominent  American 
iron  manufacturer,  asking  his  opinion  of  a  certain  memorial  in  the  in* 
terest  of  English  manafactnrers  which  was  then  in  circulation  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  steel  rails.  Mr. 
(Jould's  letter  and  Mr.  Hewitt's  reply  are  given  herewith : 

Offick  of  the  Erib  Railway  Company, 

New  Yorkf  January  26,  1870. 

Dbar  Sir:  Herewith  I  send  yon  a  printed  circular,  received  by  me  this  morning, 
nqoeetinff  my  sienature  to  a  memorial  (upon  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  steel  rails) 
forwarded  with  tue  circular,  prcyided  the  views  expressed  were  concurred  in  by  joa. 


Wm.  Stewart,  snpt.  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh R.  R.  Co. 

Edward  F.  Gay,  prest.  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  R.  Co. ;  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny 
River  R.  R.  Co. 

F.  A.  Phillips,  sec.  and  treas.  Oil  Creek 
and  AUegh'y  River  R.  R.  Co. 

Fred'k  Watts,  prest.  Cumberland  Valley 
R.  R.  Co. 

S.  H.  Scranton,  prest.  Shore  Line  R.  W.  Co. 

W.  T.  Bartlett,  sec.  and  treas.  Shore  Line 
R.  W.  Co. 

Wm.  C.  Pierrepont,  prest.  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburffh  R.  R.  Co. 

John  F.  Blandy,  prest.  L.  Schuylkill  R.  R. 
Co. 

R.  E.  Ricker,  genLsup't  Kew  Jersey  Cen« 
tral  R.  R.  Co. 

H.  C.  Poppenheisen,  treas.  Flushing  and 
North  Side  R.  R.  Co. ;  N.  T.  and  F.  R.  R. 
Co. 

M.  P.  Bush,  treas.  Buffalo  and  Washing- 
ton R.  R.  Co. 

Chas.  Gould,  prest.  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.  Co. 

John  W.  Brooks,  prest.  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co. 

C.  C.  Trowbridge,  prest.  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee R.  R.  Co. 

Wm.  L.  Sc6tt,  prest.  Erie  and  Pbg.  R.  R. 
Co. 

W.  W.  Worthington,  see.  and  treas.  Cin. 
and  Ind.  June.  R.  R.  G#. 

Thos.  Woods,  prest.  Danville,  Haz.,  and 
Wilks.  R.  R.  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Parker,  vioe-prest.  St.  Louis,  Al- 
ton and  Terre  Haute  R.  R.  Co. 

Edwin  Slade,  vice-prest.  Sheboygan  and 
Fond  dn  Lao  R.  R.  Co. 

Thos.  B.  Weakley,  treas.  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Joseph  R.  R.  Co. 

D.  L.  Harris,  prest.  Conn.  River  R.  R.  Co. 
J.  F.  Alexander,  prest.  St.  Louis,  Yandalia 

and  Terre  Haute  R.  R. 
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It  peems  to  me  that  our  policy  shonld  be  to  foster  and  encourage  home  prodocsts 
rather  than  open  our  markote  to  snch  a  formidable  competition  as  would  inevitably 
reault  from  tbe  reduction  of  duty  so  strongly  urged  in  the  memorial.  By  estabiisli- 
ing  extensively  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  on  our  own  soil  and  protecting  their 
production  by  a  tariif  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  importation  of  European 
rails  to  any  great  extent  we  would,  in  my  opinioui  be  largely  the  gainers  in  the 
long  run;  for  the  capital  invested  would  ail  be  kept  fki  the  country,  our  operatives 
would  find  constant  and  lucrative  employment,  and  the  general  effect  upon  our  busi- 
ness could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  we  should  •con- 
tribute so  large  an  amount  annually  to  build  up  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  for- 
eign countries  while  our  own  interests  are  sacrificed  by  just  so  much. 

^Entertaining  these  views  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  attach  my  signature  to  tlie 
memorial.  I  should  be  pleased,  however,  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject;  and 
should  you  coincide  with  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  given  I  shall  feel  strengthened  in 
the  conviction  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  circular  have 
made  %  mistake. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Jat  Gould, 

Fre$ident 

Abram  S.  Hbivitt,  Esq., 

No.  17  Burling  Slip,  New  York  Citg. 

Mr.  HewUi?B  rtply. 

Kbw  York,  January  27, 1870. 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  bes  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  favor  of  26th  instant, 
and  to  state  that  1  not  only  fully  concur  in  the  views  which  you  express  in  regard 
to  the  duties  on  steel  and  iron  rails,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  add  anything  which  will 
make  them  more  forcible ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  you  will  allow  me  to  send  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aad  Means. 

The  fact  is  that  steel  and  iron  rails  can  be  made  in  suitable  localities  in  this  country, 
and  notably  on  t^e  line  of  the  Erie  Railway,  with  as  little  labor  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  pay  more  for  American  rails  is  because  we  pay  a 
higher  rate  for  the  labor  which  is  required  for  their  manufacture,  but  for  no  greater 
quantity  of  labor.  Free  trade  will  simply  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  tbe  foreicn 
standard,  which  will  enable  us  to  sell  our  rails  in  competition  with  foreign  raib; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to  consume  will  be  reduced,  and 
a  serious  loss  be  inflicted  on  commerce,  general  industry,  and  the  business  of  the  rail- 
ways especially.  The  only  reason  why  a  tariff  is  necessary  is  to  supply  the  laborer 
with  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  travel,  and  consume  not  merely  the  necessaries, 
but  some  of  the  luxuries  of  modem  civilization. 

Besides,  if  we  have  free  trade  we  can  not  expect  to  procure  our  supplies  from 
abroad  by  increased  shipments  of  grain,  for  already  the  European  markets  take  from 
us  all  tlat  they  require,  and  no  amount  of  purchases  of  goods  from  them  will  induce 
them  to  buy  more  food  than  they  need  and  which  they  now  take  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
ceasity. 

Faithfhlly,  youn, 

Abram  S.  Hbwiit. 

Jay  Oould,  Esq.,  ' 

PreMem  £!ri0  BaHwajf  Company. 

B&HEFITS  TO  AMEBIOAK  BAlLBOADS  OF  THE  PBOTEOTIYE  DUTY  ON 

STEEL  BAILS. 

OoDgress  respoDded  to  the  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the  recom* 
mendatioDi  of  the  large  namber  of  railroad  officials  whose  names  hare 
been  given.  The  duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  tariif  act  of  Jnly  14, 1870,  proved  to  be  safflciently  protective  to 
give  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  a  healthy  start  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  the  dark  years  succeeding  the  paqic  of  1873  this  duty,  and 
this  alone,  saved  it  from  destruction.  The  depression  following  the 
panic  somewhat  retarded  its  development,  however,  so  that  in  1879  and 
1880,  when  the  boom  succeeding  the  long  depression  suddenly  called 
iSor  a  large  supply  of  steel  rails,  we  were  unprepared  to  respond  in  iuU 
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to  the  demand.  Bat  fresh  capital  and  renewed  energy^  aided  by  the 
coDtiouance  of  the  daty  enacted  in  1870,  soon  brought  prodaction  up 
to  tbe  demand,  and  since  1881  comparatively  few  steel  rails  have  been 
imported  in  proportion  to  the  whole  nnmb^r  required  to  equip  lines  of 
new  railroad  and  to  rq[>lace  the  iron  rails  in  the  tracks  of  the  old  roads. 
From  1872  to  1887,  both  years  inclusive,  this  conntry  laid  13,699,699 
gross  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  of  which  1,149,357  tons  were  imported 
and  12,550,342  tons  were  made  in  our  own  works.  Statistics  of  the 
imports  of  steel  rails  before  1872  are,  unfortunately,  not  obtainable. 

Id  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1870  on  the  bill 
which,  among  other  provisions,  fixed  the  duty  on  steel  rails  at  $28  per 
ton,  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  of  Illinois,  manifested  great  distress  for 
fear  th^t  the  proposed  duty  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  to  a  Urge 
extent  cut  off  the  importation  of  foreign  steel  rails,  thus  depriving  our 
railroad  companies  of  the  opportunity  to»  buy  the  steel  rails  that  they 
would  need,  "  except  the  few  made  in  this  conntry,  and  which  are  sold 
at  an  enormous  cost."  At  the  time  this  speech  was  delivered,  in  June, 
1870,  steel  rails  were  selling  in  this  conntry  at  $110  per  ton,  and  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  they  were  sold  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1870 
was  $106.75.  Tbe  duty  of  $28  did  not  produce  any  of  the  evil  effects 
predicted  by  Mr.  Marshall.  On  the  contrary  it  wonderfully  increased 
tbe  production  of  steel  rails  at  home,  and  it  so  reduced  their  price  that 
all  the  steel  rails  made  in  the  United  States  since  Mr.  Marshall's  speech 
was  delivered  have  cost  ouf  railroad  companies  an  average  of  less  than 
$46  per  ton.  Every  instinct  of  patriotism  aside,  home  competition  was 
needed  to  keep  down  the  price  of  steel  rails  of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  by  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  will  be  more  fully 
understood  by  considering  a  few  leading  facts.  The  resisting  and 
wearing  qualities  of  a  steel  rail  being  much  superior  to  those  of  an  iron 
rail,  it  is  therefore  capable  of  supporting  a  much  heavier  weight  of 
ears,  locomotives,  freight,  and  passengers,  and  it  permits  trains  to  be 
moved  at  a  much  greater  rate  of  speed ;  hence  the  carrying  capacity  of 
our  railroads  has  been  increased  many  times,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
them  per  ton  of  freight  carried  or  per  passenger  has  been  greatly  de- 
creased. Tbe  life  of  a  steel  rail,  notwithstanding  the  greater  service  it 
bas  been  called  on  to  perform,  being  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
an  iron  rail,  the  cost  to  our  railroad  companies  for  renewals  of  track  is 
many  times  less  than  if  iron  rails  were  still  ue^d  and  sold  at^  the  price 
now  brought  by  steel  rails.  But  steel  rails  have  been  steadily  sold 
since  1882  at  a  lower  price  than  iron  rails  could  be  produced,  and  con- 
sequently iron  rails  have  not  since  been  made  in  this  country  except 
lor  mine  railroads  or  other  special  purposes.  In  July,  1870,  when  the 
dnty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails  was  enacted,  the  price  of  iron  rails 
was  $72.50  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  have  since  been 
sold  was  about  $33  in  the  gloomy  years  1877  and.  1878 ;  whereas,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  average  price  of  all  the  steel  rails  which  have  been 
made  in  this  conntry  has  been  less  than  $46,  while  at  least  a  million 
toQs  have  been  sold  at  lower  prices  than  were  ever  touched  by  iron 
rails. 

Few  persons  stop  to  think  how  much  our  railroads  owe  to  cheap  steel 
rails.  When  onr  dependence  was  wholly  or  chiefly  on  iron  rails  we 
bQilt  railroads  very  slowly.  Before  this  country  commenced  to  make 
steel  rails,  in  1867,  onr  railroad  mileage  aggregated  less  than  40,000 
miles;  now  it  is  over  150,000  miles. 
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HOW   TBAKSPOfiTATION    HAS    BEEN  FAOELITATED    AND    OHEAPENSD, 

Aa  one  important  result  of  the  cheapened  cost  of  constrncting  and 
operating  American  railroads,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  and  the  low  prices  of  steel  rails 
the  cost  of  transportation  has  \>een  greatly  rednc^.  The  following' 
table  shows  that  since  1863  the  charge  for  transporting  a  bushel  of 
wheat)  a  representative  product,  from  Ohicago  to  New  York  has  stead* 
ily  declined.  This  table  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department: 


Yean. 

By  lake 
and 

By  lake 
and 
raU. 

ByaU- 
raU. 

Yean. 

ByUke 
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oanaL 

By  lake 
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*  imSL 

1888. ..h 

OerUt. 
24.54 
23.12 
17.10 
20.24 
24.50 
10.10 
14.10 
11.43 
0.58 
1L24 

Ckntt. 
20.0 
•    2&Q 
22.0 
25.0 
28.0 
20  0 
16.0 
14.6 
1L8 
15.8 

Omit, 
42.6 
85.1 
83.8 
81.0 
83.6 
83.2 
2a  7 
24.1 
10.6 
20.8 
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Oentt. 
0.15 
11  60 
12.27 
8.10 
7.80 
8.40 
6.31 
6i87 
&71 
&21 

Omtt, 
11.4 
13.8 
15.7 
10.4 
10.0 
11.5 
0.0 
0.0 
12.0 
12.0 

Oentt, 
17.7 
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1870 

17.8 

1870 - 

1880 

19.7 

1871 

1881 

14.4 

1872..... 

1882 

1888 

1884 

14.6 

1873 

1&5 

1874 

13.1 

1875 

1885 

14.0 

1876 .; 

1886 

16.6 

1877 

l8a7/to  Oct.  l8t 

16.8 

, 

Steel  rails  of  home  manufacture  made  cheap  railroad  transportation 
possible,  and  the  competition  of  the  railroads  with  the  lakes  and  canals 
also  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  by  water. 

In  his  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1881  Mr.  H. 
V.  Poor  says  that  "  the  charge  in  1860  for  moving  a  ton  of  fireight  one 
mile  on  the  Kew  York  Central  B-ailroad  was  2.065  cents;  the  cost  was 
1.343  cents ;  net,  7.22  mills.  The  charge  in  1870  was  1.863  cents;  cos^ 
1.153;  net,  7.10  mills.  In  1880  the  charge  was  8.79  mills;  cost,  5.42 
mills ;  net,  3.37  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  charge  in  1880  was  about 
three  mills  less  than  the  cost  in  1870.  The  percentage  of  profit,  not- 
withstanding, was  greater  in  1880  than  in  1860  or  in  1870."  Mr.  Poor  fur- 
ther states  that  ^*  in  1870,  at  the  rates  then  prevailing,  the  laboring  man 
in  the  city  of  Kew  York  paid  $1.60  for  the  conveyance  to  him  of  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  from  Chicago.  In  1880  he  paid  only  86  cents  for  the  same 
service."  Mr.  Edward  Atkins,  of  Boston,  has  shown  that  the  freight 
iiharges  for  the  movement  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles,  of  one  yearns  subsistence  of  grain  and  meat  for  an  adult  work- 
ingman  now  amount  to  but  $1.25,  which  sum  is  only  one  day's  wages  of 
a  common  laborer,  or  half  the  daily  wages  of  a  good  carpenter  or 
mason. 

These  are  some  of  the  cheapening  effects  upon  transportation  pro- 
duced by  building  up  a  great  Bessemer  steel  industry  in  our  own  coun- 
try instead  of  in  some  other  country. 

The  benefits  which  this  country  have  derived  from  cheap  st/C^l  rails  are 
so  numerous  and  enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  of  all  our  people 
that  they  have  ceased  to  excite  special  comment,  like  the  natural 
blessings  of  light,  air,  and  water.  But  what  mighty  changes  have  been 
wrought  by  these  steel  rails  of  home  manufacture  1  The  immense  agri- 
cultural crops  of  the  country  in  the  last  twenty  years  never  could  have 
been  transported  to  either  home  or  foreign  markets  if  iron  rails  had 
been  continued  m  use ;  the  attempt^  to  transport  them  upon  iron  rails 
would  have  so  worn  out  the  rails  that  the  tracks  would  constantiy  have 
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been  torn  up  for  repairs,  and  this  woald  have  resulted  in  a  ooutinnal  in- 
terraption  to  all  traffic.  If  dependence  for  steel  rails  had  been  solely 
on  foreign  sonrces  to  sapply,  the  cost  of  transportation,  resulting  ftom  the 
high  price8offoreignraiIs,wouldhavebeenso||^reatthatit  would  not  have 
b^n  profitable  to  grow  these  immense  crops ;  indeed,  the  prices  of  for* 
eign  rails  would  have  been  so  high  that  few  railroads  would  have  beeu 
bnilt  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  that  section  could  not  have  taken  place.  Finally,  it  may  be 
said.that,  but  for  our  cheap  steel  rails,  flour  and  meat,  lumber  and  coal, 
and  numerous  other  heavy  products  could  not  have  been  cheaply  dis- 
tributed to  consumers,  the  necessaries  of  life  would  have  been  largely 
enlianced  in  price  through  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  and  the 
whole  country  would  have  had  a  much  less  rapid  growth  than  it  has 
experienced. 

» 

PBODUOTION  AND  PRICES  OF  STEEL  BAILS  FROM  1867  TO  1887,  AIO) 

THE  DUTY  THEBEON. 

We  now  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  and  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  this  country  since  1867,  the 
average  annual  prices  at  which  the  rails  produced  have  been  sold,  and 
the  highest  prices  of  steel  rails  in  England  every  year  since  1867 ;  also 
the  daty  on  foreign  rails,  the  average  price  of  gold  in  currency,  and  the 
annual  increase  in  railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States.  Included 
in  the  production  of  rails  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years  are  a 
few  thousand. it ons  which  were  annually  rolled  from  imported  blooms. 
The  quotation's i of  English  rails  are  taken  from  Fossick's  history  of  the 
British  iron  trade,  a  recognized  authority. 
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1.514,687 

1,477,345 
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1,519,430 

2,260.190 
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steel 

nils. 


2,277 

6.451 

8,616 

30, 357 

34,152 

83,901 

115.192 

120,414 

250,690 

368,260 

885.865 

401. 427 

610,682 

852,196 

1.187,770 

1,284,067 

1, 148, 700 

990, 983 

959, 471 

1,574,703 
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$166.00 
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132.25 

106.75 
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112.00 
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94.25 
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42.25 
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Duty. 


I 


45  per  oent 
Tslorem. 


I  per 


f28per  ton  to 
Aucust  1, 
1872:  $25.20 
to  ICsrohS, 
1875}  $28 
from  that 
date  to  July 
1,1883. 


$17  per  ton 
ft'om  July  1, 
1883. 


$188 
140 
136 
115 
112 
112 
118 
112 
114 
110 
105 
102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


it 

I 


JTOm. 

2;  449 

%V19 
4,615 
e.07» 
7.87» 
6,878 
4,087 
2.117 
1,711 
2,712 
2,280 
2.629 
4.746 
6.886 
9,796 

11,368 
6,741 
8,925 
8,608 
8, 099 

12,600 


^m  August  1, 1872,  to  March  3, 1875,  the  duty  on  steel  rails  was 
^bject  to  the  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  June  6. 1872,  and  was  accordingly  $25.20.  After  March 
^;  1375,  the  duty  of  928  was  restored  by  the  act  of  that  date,  and  it 
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continaed  to  be  in  force  until  Jaly  1,  1883^  when  the  present  daty 
of  $17  per  ton,  provided  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  took  effect  A  se* 
rions  effort  was  made  in  1880  to  reduce  the  duty  to  $tO  per  ton,  but  it 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  jDommittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
largely  through  the  protest  of  the  officers  of  many  of  our  leading  rail- 
roads. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  various  protective  duties  which  have 
prevailed  since  1870  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  rails  in 
this  country  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  very  great  decline  in  domestic  prices.  In  1884  and  1885  there  was, 
however,  a  notable  check  to  our  progress  in  production,  caused  by  the 
shriukage  in  railroad  construction  in  those  years.  In  1879  and  1880  there 
was  also  an  interruption  to  the  steady  decline  in  domestic  prices  which 
bad  previously  ruled.  This  was  caused  by  the  railroad  fever  which  be- 
gan in  those  years,  and  which  suddenly  created  a  demand  for  steel  rails 
that  had  not  previously  existed.  Subsequently  the  prices  of  domestic 
rails  again  declined,  until  in  1885,  through* merciless  home  competition, 
their  manufacture  ceased  entirely  to  be  profitable.  From  this  depression 
there  followed  in  1886  and  1887  a  great  increase  in  demand  and  prodac- 
tion  and  an  improvement  in  prices,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  last 
mentioned  the  demand  again  suddenly  declined  and  prices  again  fell. 
The  year  1888  will  witness  a  greatly  reduced  production.  Prices  in 
March  are  $31.50  per  ton. 

A  reference  to  the  table  above  presented  will  show  frequent  and  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  England.  When  the  '^ron 
famine  ^  in  this  country  occurred  in  1871  and  1872  the  lK>me  price  of 
English  steel  rails  was  advanced  to  our  railroad  companies  about  $32 
per  ton,  or  from  220  shillings  to  350  shillings.  This  high  ^rice  was  again 
exacted  in  the  summer  of  1873.  In  these  years  the  Bessemer  steel  imlus- 
try  of  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  well 
established.  When  "  the  boom''  of  1879  and  1880  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  were  again  unable  to  meet  an  extraordinary  demand  for  steel 
rails,  England  again  advanced  the  price  of  her  rails  to*  American  rail- 
road companies  about  $27  per  ton,  or  from  90  shilliDgs  to  200  shillings. 
She  was  induced  to  make  a  part  of  this  advance  by  the  prospect  of  a 
reduction  of  our  duty  on  steel  rails.  In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Covert,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  to  lower  the  duty  from  $28  to  $10  per  ton.  At  the  time 
this  bill  was  introduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  the  works  in  England 
was  £8,  or  $40  per  ton.  For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  bill 
would  become  a  law.  English  tnannfacturers,  with  the  prospect  of  de- 
creased American  competition  in  the  supply  of  American  railroads  witb 
steel  rails,  at  once  advanced  the  price  of  their  rails  to  £10  or  $50,  at 
their  works — an  increase  of  $10  per  ton.  The  duty  was  not  reduced,  and 
in  ^  few  weeks  the  price  of  English  steel  rails  receded  to  £8  per  ton, 
and  during  the  year  fell  to  £6.  These  quotations  show  that  whenever, 
from  any  cause,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  American  steel  rails  Great 
Britain  has  taken  advantage  of  our  necessities  to  put  up  her  prices. 

00NSEQT7EN0ES    WHICH    WOOT^D    FOLLOW    A    PUBTHEB    EBDUCTION 

OP  THE  DUTY  ON  STEEL  BAILS. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  duty  on  steel  rails  w£is  reduced  in  1883  from 
$28  to  $17  per  ton.  It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  when  this  reduc- 
tion was  made  the  whole  of  the  duty  of  $28  was  no  longer  needed  to 
protect  our  Bessemer  steel  manufacturers  against  ruinous  foreign  com- 
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petition.  They  bad  introduced  so  many  improvements  in  their  business 
that  the  cost  of  producing  steel  rails  from  the  raw  materials  had  been 
greatly  diminished.  In  1882  the  manufacturers  voluntarily  expressed 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  their  acquiescence  in  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  $22.40  per  ton,  which  duty  they  claimed  was  necessary  because  of 
the  continued  high  cost  of  raw  materials,  transportation,  and  wages* 
The  Commission  recommended  a  duty  of  817.92,  and  Congress  fixed  the 
rate  at  $17.  This  was  a  reduction  of  811  per  ton  upon  the  duty  estab- 
lished in  1870. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  still  further  reduce  the  duty  on  steel  rails  upon 
the  plea  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  excessive  and  should 
be  reduced,  and  that  one  way  to  reduce  them  is  to  reduce  duties.  This 
plea  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  To  reduce  duties  on  most  manufactured 
commodities  is  to  invite  increased  importations,  and  increased  importa- 
tion, besides  being  a  wrong  to  our  own  people,  certainly  can  not  tend 
to  a  reduction  of  revenues  unless  the  articles  imported  are  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

Why  should  we  reduce  the!  duty  on  steel  rails  or  on  any  otl^er  product 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  manufacturers,  or  for  the  benefit  of  unnatural- 
ized importers  who  reside  in  a  few  of  our  large  cities  t  If  we  reduce 
duties  below  a  point  which  secures  a  fair  degree  of  protection  for  domes- 
tic industries  importations  will  surely  increase.  This  has  been  our  ex- 
perience under  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  which  reduced  duties,  and  under 
preceding  tarifis  which  were  constructed  with  more  regard  to  revenue 
than  protection.  And  let  no  person  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to 
seriously  cripple  or  even  to  destroy  an  American  industry  by  the  with- 
drawal of  protection.  That  which  has  been  may  be.  Our  infant  tin- 
plate  industry  wa^  totally  destroyed  in  1864  by  a  fraudulent  and  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  evasion  of  the  protective  duty  which  Congtess  in- 
tended to  impose,  and  it  remains  destroyed  to  this  day.  Our  iron-rail 
industry  was  destroyed  in  1850  by  a  low  ad  valorem  duty.  The  partic* 
alars  of  this  event  in  our  industrial  history  convey^  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  now  recklessly  imperil  our  steel-rail  industry. 

In  1814  this  country  made  its  first  iron  rails,  except  a  few  flat  rails 
which  had  previously  been  made  and  which  were  only  bar-iron.  Fif- 
teen rolling-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails  of  modem  patterns 
were  in  operation  in  several  States  betweei^  1844  and  1850.  But,  as  a 
result  of  the  ad  valorem  tariff  of  1846  and  the  extremely  low  prices  of 
iron  rails  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  the  manufacture  of  these 
rails  in  this  country  practically  came  to  an  end  in  1850.  Foreign  compe- 
tition could  have  been  held  in  check  if  a  protective  duty  had  been  in 
force.  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  in  a  letter  dated  December  26,  1849,  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  our  iron*rail  industry  at  that  time  in  the  follow- 
iugkmguage: 

Of  fifteen  rail-mUls  onl^  two  are  in  operation,  doing  partial  work,  and  that  only 
becanae  their  inland  position  seonred  them  against  foreign  competition  for  the  limited 
orders  of  neighboring  railroads,  and  when  these  are  exooated  not  a  single  rail-mill 
will  be  at  work  in  the  land. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  the  consumers  of  iron  rails  in  our 
country  were  injured  after  1849  by  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  rail 
iodostry^  and  it  shows,  too,  who  were  benefited.  This  letter  confirms 
with  curious  and  pathetic  exactness  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hewitt's 
prediction  in  that  year  that  every  rail-mill  in  the  country  would  soon 
be  closed. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feht-uary  15, 1882, 

Sm :  Abont  the  year  1850  the  writer  was  a  olerk  in  a  house  in  Boston,  which  rep- 
RMated  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  iron-rolling  mills.    It  was  a  period  of  low 
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duties  on  ralkoad  iron ;  I  think  30  per  cent,  ad  vaJarem  was  the  rate,  under  the  aei 
of  1846.  The  United  States  rail  market  was  supplied  partly  from  England  and  partly 
6om  i^erioan  mills.  The  prices  of  rails  were  yer^  low,  and  the  English  houses  per- 
sisted in  constantly  depreesiDg  them,  until,  as  this  squeezing  process  went  on,  the 
American  mills  gradually  shut  down  and  fiually  the  last  American  mill  was  closed. 

When  tiie  news  ftom  our  house,  went  across  to  England  that  there  was  no  longer 
anv  danger  from  Americas  competition  the  reply  immediately  came  hack,  "Adyance 
prices."    This  process  of  a3yancing  prices  then  went  on,  until  within  less  than  a  year 

g rices  to  the  American  consumers  had  gone  up  nearly  or  quite/ 100  per  cent.^fi[tf 
eyoDd  the  price  at  which  the  home  industries  would  gladly  haye  supplied  the  de- 
mand had  they  heen  at  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  PAB80NS. 

Sbgbstaby  ov  ths  Amsbicah  Ibon  akd  Stxel  Absociaxioh. 

'M.T.  Fossiok's  Btatidtics,  already  referred  to,  give  the  price  of  iron 
rails  in  Great  Britain  as  follows :  1850,  90  shillings ;  1853, 190  shillings. 

Onr  iron-rail  industry  was  thus  destroyed  in  1850.  One  or  two  mills, 
however,  subsequently  made  another  struggle  for  existence,  favored  by 
their  distance  fiN)m  the  sea-coast  and  from  England,  and  others  slowly 
followed,  but  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1850  and  ending  with  1859 
OUT  total  production  of  iron  rails  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than 
1,000,000  tons,,  averaging  106,502  tons  annually.  During  the  same 
period  our  imports  of  iron  rails  from  Great  Britain  aggregated  nearly 
2,000,000  tons,  averaging  188,218  tons  annually.  If  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing steel  rails  were  now  subjected  to  the  severe  competition  of 
English  rails  there  is  great  danger  that  our  steel-rail  mills  would  be 
closed  one  after  anotller,  as  our  iron-rail  mills  were  closed.  Nothing 
could  keep  their  fires  burnmg  but  lower  freight  rates,  lower  prices  for 
iron  ore,  pig-iron,  and  other  raw  materials,  and  lower  wages.  But  all 
this  means  hard  times. 

DUTIES  ON  mON  AKD  STEEL  NOW  TOO  LOW. 

That  the  duties  now  imposed  on  iron  and  steel  are  too  low  and  should 
be  increased  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  our  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  calendar  years  1886  and  1887.  This  table  has  been  com* 
piled  from  the  summary  statement  for  December  last  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department. 


Commodltiet  Imported. 


Piff-inm ^. ...... 

Old  snd  flccap  Iron 

Sorap  steel 

Baruon 

Iron  rails 

Steel  nils 

Cotton*ties 

Hoop^  bsnd,  sod  eeroU 

Iron 

Steel  hoops,  sheets,  and 

pistes 


Tons  of  2,340  pounds.    | 

188& 

1887. 

861,768 
87,170 
10,189 
29, 149 
6 
41,681 
10^828 

467,622 

818,418 

28,632 

86,219 

241 

187,588 

21,675 

114 

82 

4,214 

94,004 

Commodities  imported. 


Steel  inffots,  bars,  etc  ... . 
Sheet,  plate,  and  taggen* 

inm 

Tin-plates  and  tenie*plates 
Iron  and  ste^  wire  rods. 

Wire  and  wire  rope 

AnTils,  forging8,eto  .... 
Chains 

Total 


Tons  of  2,240  poonds. 


1,783,251 


The  foreign  value  of  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  indnding  ma- 
chinery,  cutlery,  fire-  arms,  and  similar  products  the  weight  of  which  is 
not  given  in  the  above  table,  was  $41,630,779  in  1886  and  $56,420,540 
in  1887.  Adding  the  freight  which  we  were  compelled  to  pay  on  the 
iron  and  steel  imports  of  these  two  ycars^  and,  witbORt  9oqs|4^iiig  the 
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daties  imposed  on  them;  their  total  cost  to  American  coQsnmers  was 
over  $100,000,000.  A  redaction  of  daties  on  iron  and  steel  woald  sim* 
ply  result  in  increased  payments  to  Europe  for  articles  which  we  are 
abandantly  prepared  to  make  at  home. 

Included  in  the  imports  of  1886  and  1887  were  179^169  tons  of  steel 
rails.  If  the  duty  on  steel  rails  were  now  to  be  reduced  we  woald  con* 
tinoe  to  import  foreign  steel  rails  and  in  greatly  increased  quantities, 
for  the  reason  that  oar  manofactorers  could  not  make  rails  in  competi- 
tion with  foreigners,  unless,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  transportation,  and  wages  in  producing  the  raw  materials 
and  the  finished  products  were  materially  reduced  below  the  present 
standards. 

AN  AJNSWEB  TO  SOME  UNFRIENDLY  CBITIOS. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  this 
conn  try,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1885  and  continued  until 
about  the  middle  of  1887,  was  the  result  of  the  organization  of  a  *^  trust '^ 
among  the  manufacturers  to  arbitrarily  advauce  prices,  audit  has  been 
fartlier  charged  that  this  alleged  ^^  trasf'  has  recently  ordered  several 
steel-rail  mills  to  be  closed  with  the  objectof  restricting  the  production 
of  rails.  These  statements  are  not  true.  There  is  not  now,  noi;  has 
there  ever  been,  a  '< steel-rail  trust"  or  any  other  organization  to  fix 
prices,  nor  have  any  steel-rail  mills  in  this  country  ever  been  closed  as 
the  result  of  concerted  action  by  the  manufacturers  acting  through  a 
^^  trust"  or  in  any  other  way.  There  is  an  agreement  among  some,  but 
not  all,  of  our  steel-rail  manufacturers  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
steel-rail  orders  among  their  different  works,  but  each  company  is  now 
and  always  has  been  left  free  to  fix  its  own  prices.  The  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  steel-rail  orders  is  a  proper,  just,  and  humane  arrangement 
for  keeping  all  steel-rail  mills  employed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possi- 
ble during  such  periods  of  depression  as  prevailed  in  1884  and  1885.  It 
is  not  a  device  to  fix  prices  or  to  close  mills,  but  is  an  arrangement  to 
keep  all  running  as  far  as  possible  by  dividing  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
such  orders  as  may  be  on  the  market.  It  is  better  for  all  mills  to  run 
}ialf  time  than  for  half  of  the  mills  to  run  full  time  while  the  remainder 
are  entii*ely  idle  and  their  workmen  are  suffering  or  starving.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  just  recognized  the  propriety,  the 
justice,  and  the  humanity  of  this  policy  of  distributing  production  by 
evenly  dividing  an  order  for  30,000  tons  of  steel  rails  between  three  com- 
panies.   It  could  have  had  all  of  them  made  by  one  company. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  the  owners  in  this  country  of  the  pat- 
enta  for  the  manufacture  of  basic  Bessemer  steel  have  denied  the  use 
of  those  patents  to  capitalists  who  were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  kind  of  steel.  This  charge  is  only  in  part  true.  The 
whole  truth  is  that  the  ownership  of  these  patents  has  been  in  litiga- 
tion for  several  years,  and  neither  party  could  guaranty  those  who 
might  be  willing  to  use  the  patents  against  suits  for  infringements.  The 
steel-rail  manu&cturers  who  constitute  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy have  been  assailed  for  manifesting  a  dog-in-the-manger  spirit 
in  this  matter,  while  the  truth  is  that  they  have  for  several  years  been 
ready  and  willing  to  grant  licenses  to  all  persons  who  would  agree  to 
pay  a  royalty  of  $1  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  melted  metal  which  should 
be  converted  into  steel  by  the  basic  process.  All  the  essential  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  by  the  acid  process,  which  is  the 
^tftndard  pwcess  in  this  country  aod  in  Great  Britain,  expired  several 
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years  ago.    It  has  long  been  possible  to  make  Bessemer  steel  in  this 
ooiintry  without  the  payment  of  any  royalties  whatever. 

Persons  not  tamiliar  with  the  steel-rail  industry  of  this  country  call 
attention  to  the  very  low  prices  of  domestic  steel  rails  which  prevailed 
in  1885,  when  the  average  price  for  the  year  was- $28.50  per  ton^  and 
sales  were  made  as  low  as  ^^.  They  contend  that  rails  were  then  m  ade 
at  a  profit^  and  that^  therefore;^  the  duty  of  $17  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
abl^^oui:  masLUl^tarers  to  compete  successfully  in  our  markets  with 
their  foveign  rivals.  We  are  prepared  to  submit  the  official  reports 
of  the  offices  of  several  Bessemer  steel  companies,  made  to  the 
stockholders  in  1885,  which  state  that  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
steel  rails  made  in  that  year  by  these  companies  did  not  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  UfiScers  of  other  companies  are  prepared  to  tes- 
tify that  they  met  with  a  similar  experience  in  that  year.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  experience  with  manufibcturing  companies  in  periods  of 
of  depression  to  sell  their  products  for  a  short  time  at  less  than  cost. 
To  large  establishments,  employing  thousands  of  workmen,  and  having 
a  number. of  customers  who  are  liberal  purchasers,  a  cyclone,  or  an  in- 
undation, or  a  destructive  fire  would  be  preferable  to  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  activity  which  would  scatter  the  workmen,  rust  the  ponderous 
and  costly  machinery,  and  send  good  customers  to  rival  establish- 
ments.  When  business  revives  the  works  which  have  been  kept  run* 
ning  through  the  depression  are  ready  to  fill  orders  at  prices  which  will 
yield  a  profit. 

Those  unsafe  advisers  who  point  to  the  low  prices  of  1885  as  proof 
that  the  present  duty  on  steel  rails  is  not  necessary  strangely  forget  to 
add  that,  while  steel  rails  were  low  in  price  in  1885,  so  also  were  iron 
ore,  coal  and  coke,  pig  iron,  and  all  other  raw  materials  used  in  their 
manatacture;  so  also  were  freight  rates  low;  and  so  also  were  the 
wages  of  all  labor.  All  of  these  elements  in  the  cost  of  steel  rails 
have  since  been  much  increased  in  cost,  as  can  easily  be  substanti- 
ated. With  reference  particularly  to  wages,  the  annual  report  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  published  in  May,  1886,  re- 
ferring to  the  revival  in  trade  which  had  commenced  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  steel-rail  trade  in  the  fall  of  1885,  said  that  "wa^es 
had  been  advanced  at  a  great  many  works,^  and  the  annual  report  of 
the  same  {^o'ciation,  published  in  April,  1887,  said  that  '^  wages  were 
increased  in  1886  an.average  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
preseut.year  a  further  advance  averaging  fully  10  per  cent,  has  very  gen- 
erally taken  place."  Our  opponents  should  frankly  aoknowledjgre  that 
the  low  prices  of  steel  rails  in  1885  were  accompanied  by  great  depres- 
sion iu  contributory  and  dependent  industries,  and  by  low  wages.  If 
they  wish  these  conditions  to  be  revived  and  made  permanent  by  act 
of  Congress,  we  do  not*  We  prefer  that  such  depression  as  now  exists 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  this  country  should  go  no  fiirther. 

The  low  average  price  at  which  steel  rails  made  in  this  country  hav^ 
been  furnished  to  our  railroad  companies  should  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  critics  who  now  insist  on  a  line  of  i>olicy  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  English  rails  in  American  markets.  Nor 
should  the  fact  that  there  has  been  substantial  profit  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  steel  rails  to  those  companies  in  our  country  which  have  been 
able  to  weather  the  storms  of  financial  depression  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  proposed  reduction  of  duty,  for  the  profits  arising 
from  the  business  of  making  steel  rails  have  iu  every  instance  been 
chiefly  used  to  enlarge  the  plants,  improve  the  processes,  and  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  steel-rail  works ;  so  that,  with  the  introduction  of 
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new  and  more  powerfal  machinery  and  cheaper  methods  of  mannftictaTe, 
the  cost  of  prodactiou  has  been  still  farther  reduced  and  the  tendency 
to  lower  prices  has  been  still  further  hastened.  Consumers  have  been 
benefited,  while  an  increased  demand  for  raw  materials  and  u  conse- 
quent increase  in  number  of  persons  employed  have  notably  resulted. 
Profits  made  in  our  own  country  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  are 
invested  here  for  the  benefit  and  for  the  employment  of  our  own  people ; 
the  profits  of  English  steel-rail  mann&cturers  are  invested  in  England, 
and  benefit  nobody  in  this  country. 

ENGLISH  PBOFITS  AND  AMEBIOAN  LOSSES. 

It  is  a  significant  fkct  that  those  who  recommend  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  steel-rails,  which  they  must  know  would  result  in  great  en- 
couragement to  our  English  rivals  and  in  great  discouragement  to 
our  own  manafacturei:s,  never  seem  to  have  read  of  the  large  profits 
of  English  steel-rail  manufacturers  when  this  country  was  largely  de- 
pendent on  English  works  for  its  supply  of  steel  rails.  For  do  they  ever 
refer  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  by  paying  heavy  royalties  to  English 
inventorsthat  we  were  enabled  to  makesteel  rails  at  all.  Mr.  J.  8.  Jeans, 
the  author  of  a  standard  English  work  on  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
stated  in  1879  that  '<  from  first  to  last  Bessemer's  patents  have  brought 
him  royalties  to  the  value  of  £1,057,000,"  or  more  than  $5,000,000.  Mr. 
Jeans  also  gives  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  profits  of 
the  first  company  that  was  organized  in  England  to  use  the  Bessemer 
process.  Mr.  Bessemer  was  the  projector  of  this  company  and  a  member 
of  it,  his  associates  being  Messrs.  Longsdon,  Allen,  and  the  Galloways 
of  Manchester.  The  works  were  located  at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Jeans'a  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

On  the  expiiatboQ  of  th«  foarieen  years'  term  of  partnenhip  of  this  firm,  the  works, 
which  had  been  greatly  increased  fiiom  time  to  time,  entirely  ont  of  revenues,  were 
sold  by  private  contract  for  exactly  twenty-four  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  snb- 
seribed  capital,  notwithstanding  that  the  firm  had  divided  in  profits  during  the  part- 
neiship  a  earn  equal  to  flfby-seven  times  the  grom  capital|  so  that  hy  the  mere  com- 
merciu  working  of  the  proeess^  apart  from  the  patent,  each  of  the  five  partners  re- 
tired, after  fonrteen  yeacs,  fjrom  the  Sheffield  works  with  eighty-one  times  the  amount 
of  his  subscribed  capital,  or  an  average  of  nearly  cent  per  cent  every  two  months — 
a  result  probably  nnpreeedented  in  the  annals  of  commerce. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  those  who  freely  advise  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  steel  rails  never  retier  to  the  financial  failures  which  have 
overtaken  several  of  ocu*  Bessemer  steel  companies  when  they  were 
making  rails  at  a  loss.  While  a  financiajiy  strong  company  can  snc- 
cessfouy  endure  a  strain  like  that  of  1885  for  a  short  time,  it  can  not  do 
this  for  an  indefinite  period.  When  a  large  iron  or  steel  works  loses 
money  it  loses  it  very  fast.  The  Vulcan  works  of  Saint  Louis,  the  Joliet 
works  at  Joliet,  and  the  Union  works  at  Chicago  all  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  or  a  sheriff  a  few  years  ago ;  the  failure  of  the 
Freedom  works  in  Pennsylvania  in  1870  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  three  We&tern  works  mentioned  have  all  passed  into  new  hands, 
the  original  projectors  losing  their  money ;  the  Freedom  works  went 
down  utterly.  ' 

The  manafactore  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  always  been 
attended  with  heavy  losses  to  many  manu  facturers,  particularly  when 
accompanied  by  low  duties.  Mr.  Hewitt^  s  testimony  concerning  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  low  duty  on  our  iron-rail  industry  in  1849  has 
abeady  been  cited.  In  the  following  year,  1850,  an  official  statement 
vas  published  which  showed  that  since  1840,  a  period  of  ten  years, 
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the  owners  of  12i  blast  furnaces,  14  rolling  mills,  and  39  forges  and 
bloomarles  in  Pennsylvania  had  failed  almost  entirely  becaase  of 
the  low  tariffs  which  prevailed  daring  the  greater  part  of  this  period. 
In  the  last  Directory  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  to 
the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  United  States,  published  at  the 
close  of  1887,  there  is  a  record  of  257  blast  furnace^,  86  rolling  mills, 
23  ste^l  works/ and  93  forges  and  bloomaries  in  this  country  which 
had  been  abandoned  in  recent  years  or  were  likely  to  be  lon^  in- 
active. Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this  wholesale  destruction 
and  retirement  of  iron  and  steel  enterprises,  among  which  insufficient 
duties  are  prominent.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  adoption  of  more 
scientific  and  economic  methods^  which  have  supplanted  the  older 
methods.  The  law  of  ''the  survival  of  the  fittest 'Ms  another  cause. 
But|  whatever  the  causes,  those  who  think  that  the  duties  on  iron  and 
steel  can  now  be  safely  trifled  with  should  carefully  consider  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  unfriendly  legislation.  There  is  no  business  in 
which  the  smiles  of  fortune  are  more  capricious  than  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steeL  And.  there  is  no  business  in  our  day  which  so  fre- 
quently requires  the  substitution  of  improved  and  expensive  processes 
for  old  methods  of  manufacture. 

PBESENT  PBICE  OF  ENGLISH  STEEL  BAILS. 

That  steel  rails  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  English  rail-makers  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  now  prevails, 
unless  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  further  re- 
duced, can  be  established  by  reference  to  the  present  and  probable  fut- 
ure prices  of  English  rails.  On  the  29th  of  February  last  a  cable  dis- 
patch to  the  N,ew  York  Iron  Age  stated  that  large  sales  of  steel  rails 
had  ^^been  made  at  irregular  prices ;  standard  sections  are  quoted  at  £3 
188.  6d.  to  £4  free  on  board.''  Three  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and 
sixpence  is  a  sum  exactly  equivalent  to  $19.10.  This,  then,  is  the  pres- 
ent price  per  ton  of  foreign  rails  with  which  our  manufacturers  are  re- 
quired to  compete.  To  the  foreign  cost  of  steel  rails  must  be  added 
the  freight  to  American  ports,  which  now  averages  Ss.  per  ton,  or 
about  $2.  The  present  cost  of  delivering  English  rails  at  American 
ports  is,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  $21.10.  At  this  price  English 
rail-makers  can  offer  their  rails  at  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  to 
reach  which  ports  in  ^competition  with  English  rail-makers  American 
manufacturers  must  add  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  present  price 
at  their  works,  which  is  $31.50.  As  no  American  steel-rail  works 
are  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  only  one  of  them  on  an  unob- 
structed river  route,  it  follows  that  American  rails  for  distant  Southern 
and  Southwestern  points  of  delivery  n\ust  be  subjected  to  heavy 
charges  for  both  railroad  and  water  transportation.  After  careful  in- 
quiry we  find  that  it  costs  about  $5  per  ton  to  deliver  American  rails 
at  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston.  This  sum,  added  to  $31.50, 
makes  $36.50  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  our  manufacturers  can 
to-day  deliver  their  rails  at  Gulf  ports.  The  English  price  at  the 
same  ports  being  $21.10,  it  follows  that  the  addition  of  the  present  duty 
of  $17  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  our  manufacturers  an  entrance 
to  the  rapidly  growing  markets  for  steel  rails  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. 

But  steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  lower  prices  in  England  than  the 
quotation  which  we  have  given  for  the  29th  .of  February.  In  1886 
.steel  rails  were  sold  in  England,  free  on  board,  for  72«.per  ton, 
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which  was  the  equivalent  of  $17.52^  or  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half 
less  than  the  quotation  in  February.  It  is  qaite  probable  tbat  the 
English  price  of  steel  rails  will  again  fall  to  as  Iowa  point  as  it  reached 
in  1886,  as  prices  in  England  for  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  now  show  a 
declining  tendency.  If  oar  steel-rail  duty  were  to  be  reduced,  our  En> 
glish  competitors  would  be  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  their  rails  to 
the  Southwest  at  the  price  prevailing  on  the  29th  of  February,  while  if 
the  price  should  fall  to  as  low  a  point  as  it  reached  in  1886  American  rails 
would  be  ruled  out  of  that  section  of  our'  country  absolutely.  There  is 
no  escape  &om  these  conclusions. 

'Sot  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  cost  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion for  English  rails  to  New  England  and  some  other  North  Atlantic 
ports  is  alway.s  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation  of  American  rails 
from  the  places  of  manufacture  to  the  same  ports.  Nature  has  not  pro- 
vided this  countxy  with  ore  and  fuel  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  or  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  we  must  therefore  make  our  steel  rails  wuere  these 
materials  can  be  obtained  or  cheaply  brought  together.  A  reduction  in 
the  present  duty  would  simply  assist  our  English  rivals  to  send  their 
rails  into  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  and  Southwestern  markets. 
The  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  already  lost  to  us. 

There  remains,  of  course,  for  our  manufacturers  the  possibility  of  still 
further  reducing  the  cost  of  steel  rails  by  insisting  upon  lower  prices 
for  raw  materials,  which,  if  secured,  would  compel  the  acceptance  of 
lower  wages  for  the  labor  employed  in  producing  them;  freight  rates 
might  also  be  slightly  reduced.  We  might  then,  with  a  lower  duty, 
be  able  to  retain  some  of  our  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast  markets.  But, 
if  all  these  possibilities  were  realized,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  work- 
ingmen  of  this  country  would  be  benefited.  Steel  rails  caq  now  be 
made  in  this  country  at  $31.50  per  ton  only  by  a  concession  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  labor  which  contributes  to  their  pro- 
duction ;  force  the  price  of  rails  still  lower  by  unfriendly  legislation 
and  a  further  reduction  in  wages  must  inevitably  follow.  Who  in 
this  country  would  be  benefited  by  this  policy  f  Bailroad  managers 
are  not  complaining  of  the  present  prices  of  steel  rails,  and  our 
woirkingmen  surely  do  not  want  their  wages  reduced.  Why  not  let  the 
duty  alone  t  It  is  injuring  nobody  but  English  steel-rail  manufacturers. 
It  not  even  increasing  the  surplus,  for  very  few  rails  can  be  imported 
under  present  conditions. 

THE  TABIFF  BEYISION  WHICH  IS  NEEDED. 

Let  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  welfare  of  American  industries 
beware  that  they  do  not  imperil  their  very  existence.  Let  them  be- 
ware that  they  do  not  recklessly  fan  that  spirit  of  discontent  among  the 
workingmeu  of  this  country,  the  consequences  of  which,  were  it  fully 
aroused,  no  patriotic  citizen  would  willingly  behold.  Duties  on  many 
manufactured  products,  instead  of  being  too  high,  are  now  too  low  to 
be  protective.  The  industries  of  this  country  are  to-day  far  from  being^ 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  de-' 
pression,  and  a  leading  cause  of  such  depression  as  now  exists  and  of 
such  apprehension  as  prevails  is  found  in  the  increased  importations 
which  the  present  tariff  makes  possible.  Another  cause  of  depression 
and  apprehension  is  found  in  the  late  message  of  the  President  and  his 
threat  of  tariff  reduction.  If  our  legislators  would  invite  prosperity 
for  our  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
leduce  the  surplus  in  tiie  Treasury^  let  them  increase  duties  and  not 
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reduee  them.  Let  them  also  change  peniicions  ad  valorem  duties  into 
daties  whicb  shall  be  speciflc,  and  thus  prevent  the  scandal,  now  more 
open  and  flagrant  than  ever,  of  fraads  on  the  Treasury  and  consequent 
wrong  to  American  prodfoeers.  We  would  then  import  less  than,  'we 
now  do,  we  would  keep  money  circulating  at  home  which  is  now  sent 
abroad,  and  we  would  more  certainly  assure  the  steady  and  contented 
employment  of  American  workingmen  and  the  continued  investment 
of  American  capital. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  M.  Swank, 
Oeneral  Manager  of  The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aseocidtion^ 


STEEL  RAILS,  THE  RAILROADS,  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

BT  CTSTJ8  EIDEE. 

The  revenue  bill  prepared  and  reported  by  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  ingeniously  devised  to  be  more 
injurious  to  the  industries  which  it  assails  than  their  condition  would  be 
.under  general  and  absolute  free  trade.  The  scheme  is  to  single  out  in 
each  of  the  industries  some  leading  and  controlling  branch  of  business 
and  to  abolish  all  protective  duties  upon  it,  or  to  so  reduce  them  as  to 
render  their  extinction  a  matter  of  time.  In  the  metal  schedule,  while 
there  is  a  pretense  of  favoring  certain  lines  of  manufacture  by  making 
but  an  inconsiderable  reduction  of  duty  upon  them,  the  duty  upon  steel 
railway  bars  has  been  cut  down  in  an  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
degree,  and  this  is  justified  in  the  report  submitting  the  revenue  bill  by 
the  following  statement : 

In  the  metal  achedule  the  most  important  reduction  is  in  steel  railway  bars,  which 
are  now  dntiable  at  $17  per  ton,  and  by  the  proposed  biU  at  $11  per  ton.  This  is  a 
redaction  of  aboat  35  percent,  ad  valorem.  This  reduction  will  be  of  great  value  in 
promoting  and  cheapening  the  construction  of  railroads  and  lowering  the  rates  of 
transportation  of  freight.  Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  at  $S7  a  ton. 
The  manufacturers  during  last  year  ran  the  price  up  to  $40.  The  present  price  is  $31.50. 
Last  year  12,724  miles  of  railroad  were  constructecl  in  the  United  States,  which  re- 
quired 1,300,000  tons  of  rails.  It  is  therefore  patent  that,  by  reason  of  the  present  ex- 
orbitant duty  of  $17  a  ton,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  raise  the  price  more  than 
$d.50  a  ton.  They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legitimate  profit, 
more  than  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  upon 
which  the  farmers  must  pay  interest  and  dlyidends  by  way  of  increased  freights  upon 
their  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  other  products.  The  price  of  rails  on  board  of  ship  in 
Liverpool  last  year  was  $21 ;  adding  freight,  the  cost  of  same,  'without  duty,  in  this 
country  was  $^..'S0.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  committee,  $11,  would  increase  tne  price 
to  $34. dO,  or  $3  above  the  price  for  which  American  rails  are  now  selUnff.  It  ia  theie- 
fore  apparent  that  the  rate  of  duty  aUowed  by  the  committee  is  more  than  enough  to 
compensate  our  manufacturers  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and  for- 
eign product. 

An  examination  of  the  present  state  of  the  steel-rail  trade  will  show 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  rail-mills  of  this  country  is  in  excess  of 
all  probable  requirements  for  rails.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for 
importing  English  rails,  and  any  English  rails  which  may  be  imported 
will  simply  cripple  to  that  extent  the  American  manufacture.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  present  price  of  steel  rails  is  too  high,  or  that  it  af- 
fords undue  profit  to  the  makers.  In  fact,  the  slightest  inquiry  would 
show  that  the  present  price  is  too  low ;  that  it  does  not  even  afford  cost 
upon  a  basis  of  rates  of  transportation  and  wages  during  the  year  1877. 
Even  with  the  reductions  of  wages  which  have  been  mme  a  numb^  of 
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the  works  hare  chosen  to  shat  down  rather  than  subject  themselves  to 
losses  in  accepting  current  prices.  What  is^involved  in  the  closing  of 
rail-mills  may  be  imagiued  when  it  is  considered  that  any  one  of  the 
great  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  rails  employs 
a  capital  of  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  most  of  which  is  invested 
in  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  and  directly  employs  from  three  to  ten 
thousand  workmen.  The  dead> weight  of  interest  and  taxes,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  organizatioD,  which  can  not  be  wholly  suspended  duriug  a 
temporary  cessation'of  business,  tend  to  make  such  a  cessation  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  continuance  of  operations  even  at  considerable  loss. 

The  committee  state  that  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  by  them  on  steel 
rails  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  our  manufacturers  for  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  the  American  and  foreign  products.  It  would 
be  useless  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who  make  this  allegation  bow  they  know 
this  statement  to  be  a  fact.  They  will  not,  and  they  dare  not,  disclose 
from  whom  they  obtain  this  information.  They  are  not  known  to  have 
been  in  confidential  communication  with  any  American  manufacturer  of 
steel  rails,  nor  has  any  manufacturer  been  consulted  or  asked  for  infor- 
mation; and  the  only  expert,  or  pretended  expert,  who  has  had  access 
to  their  secret  sessions  is  a  professional  advocate  of  free  trade,  who  is 
suspected,  with  reason,  of  being  a  paid  agent  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
It  is  somewhat  significant  that  he  was  either  the  host  or  the  most  dis- 
tinguished guest  at  the  banquet  which  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
labors  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

'There  is  no  other  interest  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
wuich  has  such  a  concern  in  the  prosperity  of  rail-makers  as  the  rail- 
roads themselves.  To  cripple  the  rail-makers  is  to  cripple  the  business 
of  the  principal  trunk  lines.  The  relations  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  makers  of  rails,  and  the  public  are  esiiibited  in  a  diagram 
(No,  1),  in  which  the  movement  in  freight  rates,  prices  of  iron  rails, 
prices  of  steel  rails,  and  actual  mileage  of  railroad  building  are  shown 
from  the  year  1867,  when  the  first  American  steel  rails  were  put  upon 
the  market,  down  to  1887.  The  basis  of  this  graphic  exhibit  is  the  first 
perpendicular  left  hand  column  of  freight  rates,  prepared  and  published 
by  Edward  Atkinson,  to  include  the  year  1885.  '  This  column  is  marked 
A  on  the  diagram.  The  line  marked  B  shows  the  corresponding  move- 
ment of  prices  in  iron  rails,  G  shows  the  corresponding  movement  in 
prices  of  steel  rails,  the  perpendicular  line  D  indicates  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  railroad  mileage,  while  the  line  E  indicates  the  years  and 
the  extent  to  which  railroad  building  exceeded  the  average  or  fell  short 
of  it.  Diagram  No.  2  shows  the  relative  production  of  iron  and  steel 
rails  for  the  same  period  of  twenty-ope  years. 

These  tables  exhil)itin  one  comparative  view  the  actual  facts  in  re- 
gard to  these  important  matters,  and  some  general  deductions  of  value 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  disclosed  three  marked  waves  of 
railroad  construction,  culminating  respectively  in  the  years  1871, 1882, 
and  1887.  In  the  first  period,  extending  from  1867  to  1871,  the  con- 
struction was  with  iron  rails,  except  as  to  an  inconsiderable  portion,  the 
prices  of  which  declined  during  this  period  of  five  years  in  the  inconsid- 
erable annual  proportion  of  about  $2.50  per  ton,  while  steel  rails  de- 
clined from  $166  to  $102.50  per  ton.  Duriug  the  next  period  of  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  wave  of  railroad  construction,  extending  from  1871  to  1882, 
^n  examination  of  these  lines  of  prices,  railroad  construction,  and  freight 
rates  will  show  that  there  is  no  well  defined  relation  or  dependence  Iron 
year  to  year  between  the  prices  of  rails  and  the  building  of  railroads 
and  rates  of  transportation.    There  are,  indeed,  anomalies^  such  as  the 
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fact  that  regular  and  loDg-continned  shrinkage  in  prices  for  rails  pre- 
vailing year  after  year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1873  to  1878,  did 
DOt  induce  railroad  building,  but  that  its  tide  remained  at  the  ebb.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  prices  of  rails  have  been  a  controlling  factor 
year  after  year  in  fixing  freight  rates  charged  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies. While  this  is  the  case,  the  general  tendency  of  convergence  in 
the  lines  of  cost  of  transportation  and  the  price  of  rails  has  its  signifl- 
caDce.  Eailroad  companies  paid  largely  more  for  rails'in  1872  than  they 
did  in  1871,  and  in  1873  than  they  did  in  1871,  but  they  were  unable  to 
charge  higher  rates  of  freight  for  this  reason.  With  the  price  ruling  in 
1880,  at  $67.50  for  steel  rails  and  $49.25  for  iron  rails,  the  freight  rate 
was  materially  less  than  in  the  year  1877,  when  steel  rails  were  sold  at 
145.50  and  iron  rails  at  $35.25.  In  3883,  with  steel  rails  ruling  $4.50 
lower  in  price  than  ever  before,  and  with  low  prices  for  rails  in  the 
pievions  year,  the  railroad  companies  were  able  to  exact  a  freight  rate 
very  much  higher  than  they  had  received  during  the  five  previous  years, 
in  one  of  which  the  price  of  rails  was  materially  higher  than  it  had  been 
daring  the  seven  years  previous  to  1883.  It  is  evident  from  this  analy- 
sis and  such  further  contrasts  as  may  be  easOy  made  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  not  increased  freight  rates  because  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  high  prices  for  rails,  or  reduc^  freight  rates  because  they  were  able 
to  get  cheap  rails.  Where  these  movements  or  results  concur  it  has 
evidently  been  from  some  other  cause. 

Are  the  railroad  companies  under  any  obligations  to  reduce  freight 
rates  if  Mr.  Mills^and  his  colleagues  shall  succeed  in  cutting  down  the 
prices  of  rails  by  their  proposed  repeal  of  the  duty,  so  that  English  rails 
may  freely  come  into  the  American  market  f  Is  there  not  a  degree  of 
childlike  confidence  displayed  in  assuming  that  the  railroad  companies 
will  make  such  concessions  instead  of  ioUowing  their  rule  of  taking  all 
that  the  traffic  wiH  bearf  If  Mr.  Mills  and  bis  colleagues  conferred 
with  the  presidents  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country  or  their  di- 
rectors, have  they  any  pledge  from  them  that,  if  cheap  English  rails  can 
be  purchased,  freight  rates  will  be  reduced ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  propor- 
tion may  we  expect  them  to  be  reduced  f  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  the 
maDagement  of  railroad  companies  is  so  public-spirited  and  so  benevo- 
lent that  it  will  give  away  any  advantage  it  receives;  and  how  does  it 
happen  to  be  in  such  extreme  contrast  to  the  management  of  our  man- 
ufactnriog  industries^  which  the  President  in  his  message  intimates  is 
a  sort  of  legal  robber  of  the  public,  and  towards  which  Mr.  Mills  and 
his  colleagues  display  an  animosity  which  can  only  be  justified  by  as- 
samiog  that  these  industries  are  conceded  to  be  worthy  of  obloquy  f 

While  the  price  of  rails  has  not  been,  except  in  the  most  general  way 
and  when  taken  during  a  period  of  years,  an  important  factor  in  the 
amelioration  of  freight  rates,  the  quality  of  rails  has  had  a  very  great 
and  almost  controlling  influence  in  determining  this  result.  It  is  the 
SQbstitntion  of  the  steel  rail  for  the  iron  rail  which  has  enabled  the  rail- 
road companies  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation  to  themselves, 
and  their  competition  with  each  other  has  given  this  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral pablic.  The  steel  rail,  being  itself  an  enormous  improvement  upon 
the  iron  rail,  has  tended  to  exact  other  improvements  in  road-bed  and 
all  appliances,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  improved  rail  standard. 
Along  with  this  has  gone  the  movement  in  increasing  the  weight  of  lo- 
comotives, the  speed  of  trains,  and  the  capacity  of  cars,  and  it  would 
be  ii|teresting  to  have  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  increased 
^lities  for  tiie  movement  of  freight  and  passengers  which  are  due  to 
^ese  causes  during  the  past  twenty  years.    Cars  have  increased  in  ca- 
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paoity  fh>iii  an  average  of  10  tons  to  an  averatge  of  20  tone ;  a  standard 
freight  car  of  30  tons  capfK^ity  will  soon  be  put  in  general  ase;  and  there 
has  been  such  an  increase  in  the  weight  and  power  of  locomotives  that 
the  average  train  load  had  increased  from  109  tons  in  1875  to  1 79  tons  ia 
1885.  This  means  a  very  great  improvement  and  cheapening  in  railroad 
service,  which  is  still  going  forward,  and  the  railroad  companies  will 
keep  jast  as  mach  of  the  profit  upon  it  to  themselves,  and  give  just  as 
littto  of  it  to  the.  public  at  large,  as  is  consistent  with  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  strictly  without  regard  to  any  question  of  the  cost  of  steel 
rails.  The  advance  in  rates  which  they  have  been  able  to  make  since 
the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
their  adherence  to  the  rule  of  taking  all  that  the  trafBc  will  bear. 

To  recur  to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  railroads.  It  does  not 
appear  at  all  likely  that  this  will  be  promoted  or  cheapened,  or,  if  cheap- 
ened, that  it  will  be  promoted,  by  bringing  an  cheap  English  rails. 
Generally  the  question  of  the  new  construction  or  the  extension  of  linas 
of  railroad  is  determined  by  considerations  with  which  the  price  of  rails 
or  any  other  material  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  This  is  perfectly 
well  known  in  business  circles,  and  it  should  be  known  to  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  opening  of  mines  and  the 
building  of  mills  are  the  principal  inducements  to  the  extension  of  rail- 
road lines,  and  the  building  of  a  new  line  generally  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  its  bonds  can  be  floated  or  not.  The  prime  factor  in 
railroad  construction  is  the  general  prosperity  of  the  business  of  the 
conntry,  and  the  country  is  never  generally  prosperous  under  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  market  for  iron  and  steel.  As  nearly  one-half 
of  the  consumption  of  ore  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  consumption  of 
pig  metal  is  in  the  manufacture  pf  steel  rails,  it  follows  that  the  price 
of  steel  rails  is  a  controlling  element  in  fixing  prices  throughout  the 
entire  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  for  all  the  ma&rials  which  it  consumes. 
Whatever  other  causes  must  concur  in  stimulating  railroad  construc- 
tion, it  is  very  certain  that  continued  depression  of  the  metal  market 
tends  to  prevent  railroad  construction,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  perhaps 
not  far  to  seek.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  gives  to  many  of  the  railroad 
companies  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  directly,  and  a  still  greater 
amount  indirectly,  this  indirect  traffic  being  a  far-reaching  and  gen- 
eral benefit,  and  any  depression  in  the  metal  industries* reacts  at  once 
upon  the  business  of  the  railroads  and  affects  the  prices  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  railroad  securities. 

There  is  exhibited  below  an  accurate  statement  of  the  railroad  haul 
or  mileage  on  the  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
rails  in  the  year  1887  by  a  Bessemer  steel  company,  which  has  its  works 
located  in  Pennsylvania.  This  statement  comprises  merely  the  ores, 
the  coke,  the  limestone,  the  clay,  and  the  gannister,  though  there  are 
other  materials  and  supplies  upon  which  transportation  was  necessarily 
paid.  To  this  is  added  a  very  moderate  and  safe  estimate  of  the  rail- 
road haul  or  mileage  upon  its  sales  of  finished  product,  and  the  total, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  actual  fact,  appears  from  this  calculation 
to  be  226,364,977  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile.  In  contrasting  the 
tonnage  thus  furnished  to  railroad  companies  by  one  steel  works  with 
the  number  of  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile  in  certain  selected  States, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  railroad  ton- 
nage of  this  single  company  nearly  equaled  that  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, and  was  equal  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  traffic  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  so  that  two  and  a  half  of  such  companies  would  have  supplied 
all  the  railroad  tonnage  of  that  State.    It  was  nearly  twice  the  tonnage 
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of  the  State  of  Soaih  OaaroliDa,  mors  than  three  tunes  the  tonnage  of 
the  State  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  two  and  a*half  times  the  railroad  tonnage 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  nearly  five  times  the  tonnage  of  the  State  of 
Florida  or  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  almost  eight  timea  the  rail* 
road  tonnage  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  was  in  excess  of  the  ton- 
nage of  a  namber  of  other  States. 

Sailroad  haul  ou  prineij^  wuUeriala  uMd  hy  one  Petm§jfUMmia  Be$mmer  $ieel  eomptmjf 

in  ld87. 


ToBfl  esnitd  1  mflo. 

Lake  Saperior  ore 75,153,420 

Limestone 8,901,6L^> 

Coke 20,003,902 

Neighborhood  ore 2,199,316 

FoieigBore 1,494,600 


Tons  wixtod  1  mile. 

M«igaDilen>itf  iron  ore 6,687,630 

Arkansas  ore 2,156,650 

Virginitt  ore 108,500 

Clay 194,112 

Oannlster 263,230 


Nnmberof  tons  of  mftterials  moved  1  mile 117,164«977 

In  delWermg  finished  prodnct  (200,000  tons,  546  miles) 109, 200, 000 

Total , 286,364,977 

C^fiy^Qriaan  of/rdght  trafio  of  one  PennByhania  BosBomor  oieel  oomptmy  wUh  that  of 

ieleoted  States,  as  Bhown  hy  Poor's  Manual  for  1886. 


Vvmber  of  toss  of 
freight  moved  1  mile. 

Texas 539,407,578 

AUbama 365,625,026 

Geoigi» 845,339,393 

Iowa 322,416,911 

Louisiana 262,206,081 

Vemont 226,958.2:» 

Cooneeticat 225,276,508 

Maine 176,108,517 

Sonth  Carolina 126,140,374 

Colorado 225,380,399 


!olorado 225,380,399  | 

One  Pennsylvania  Bessemer  steel  oompany,  226, 364, 977. 


Vomber  of  tona  of 
freigkt  moved  1  mile. 

North  Carolina 72,828,927 

Arkansas 89,463,502 

Oregon 87,838.013 

Ploiida 49,735,047 

West  Virginia 47,791,962 

Mississippi 28,867,722 

New  Hampshire 81,565,584 

Rhode  Island 18,688,314 

Delaware 20,856,062 


This  exhibit  of  the  contribation  of  one  steel-rail  manafactaring  com- 
pany to  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  may  appear  striking,  yet  it 
does  not  nearly  tell  the  whole  story.  Depending  upon  this  steel  com- 
pany in  Its  varioos  operations  there  are  six  mining  towns  and  a  manu- 
bctnring  city,  containing  a  popnlation  of  about  thirty  thousand  souls, 
and  all  &eir  supplies  which  have  a  railroad  haul,  and  the  traffic  and 
travel  which  goes  along  with  their  prosperity,  should  be  added  to  the 
statement  above  made,  and  would  swell  it  very  greatly.  Multiply  the 
figures  we  have  given  above  by  the  large  numt^r  of  like  steel  works 
disMbated  through  the  country  A*om  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  the  fiocky 
Monntaias  and  the  magnitude  of  the  railroad  traffic  which  they  create 
can  be  partially  estimated.  We  say  partially,  because  the  interdepend- 
ence of  business  is  multifarious,  and  the  Incidental  and  collateral  ac- 
tivities which  the  prosperity  of  these  great  operations  call  into  being 
can  net  be  traced  or  measured.  To  deprive  the  trunk  lines  of  this  traffic, 
which  moves  ores  and  food  for  workingmen  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
and  foete  and  metal  fabrics  from  the  East  to  the  West,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  efficiency.  They  would  render  less  service  to  the  farmer, 
and  necessarily  at  higher  cost.  Instead  of  lowering  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, cheap  foreign  rails  would  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  very 
greatly  throagh  a  decrease  in  railroad  business,  and  there  are  lines  of 
HNid  which  it  would  not  pay  to  operate.  If  deprived  of  the  business 
funusbed  by  the  steel  companies  they  would  be  abandoned  and  the 
grass  would  grow  over  them. 
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The  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Gommittee  say  in  their  report : 

Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  coantry  at  |27  a  ton.  The  manafactnreis 
daring  last  year  ran  the  price  up  to  $40.  The  present  price  is  $31.50.  Last  year 
12,724  miles  of  railroad  were  constnioted  in  the  United  States,  which  required.  1,  JDO,- 
000  tons  of  rails.  It  is  therefore  patent  that,  by  reason  of  the  present  exorbitant 
duty  of  $17  a  ton,  the  mannfactnrers  were  able  to  raise  the  price  more  than  $8. .50 
a  ton.  They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legitimate  profit,  more 
than  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  oonstrnction,  upon  -which 
the  farmers  most  pay  interest  and  dividends  by  way  of  increased  freights  npon  their 
wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  other  products. 

The  average  price  of  steel  rails  was  not  $40  for  the  year  1887,  bat  it 
was  $37.08,  a  &ct  which  mast  have  been  well  known  to  the  expert  ad- 
viser of  the  committee,  and  presumably  the  author  of  their  report,  and 
this  shows  an  overstatement  of  their  cost  in  the  amount  of  $3,796,000. 
The  committee's  ignorance  jgives  opportunity  to  the  professional  ex- 
pert's characteristic  malevolence.  The  difference  between  the  correct 
average  price  and  the  present  price  is  nearer  $7,000,000  than  $11,000,- 
OOO4  as  stated. 

The  statement  that  ^Hwo  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  coantiy 
at  $27  a  ton "  is  equally  misleading.  There  may  have  been  sales  at 
that  price,  but  the  average  price  for  the  year  1885,  when  rails  reached 
the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  was  $28.50. 

The  purpose  is  manifested  to  make  out  a  case  by  any  means,  to  state 
it  as  extravagantly  as  possible,  and  not  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  trade 
fairly,  but  to  concoct  a  strikingly  libelous  accusation  against  the  Amer- 
ican manu£Bbcturers.  Starting  with  flagrant  perversion  of  the  facts, 
the  majority  report  assumes  that  the  present  price  for  rails  affords  '^  a 
legitimate  profit,"  that  rails  could  have  been  sold  at  present  prices  last 
year  with  a  legitimate  profit,  and  ths^t  the  excess  of  price  last  year  was 
an  illegitimate  profit. 

It  should  be  known  to  the  committee  that  wages  last  year,  throagh 
all  the  lines  of,  production  from  ores  and  fuels  to  the  finished  rail,  were 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1885  and  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  are  now. 

The  general  statistics  of  freight  rates  for  the  past  year  are  not  yet 
accessible,  but  such  reports  as  have  been  published  show  a  heavy  ad- 
vance upon  the  rates  of  1885.  What  the  excess  will  be  over  the  rates 
of  the  current  year  will  be  seen  when  the  year  closes,  but  if  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  steel  rails  or  any  other  product  is  to  go  forward 
at  all  the  concession  in  rates  that  must  be  made  will  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  th.e  increased  price  of  rails  in  1887  did  not  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  a  large  part  of  what  was  not 
paid  out  in  wages  was  absorbed  by  the  railroad  companies  and  vessel 
owners.  The  latter  mast  take  their  medicine  now,  and  the  dose  prom- 
ises to  be  a  heavy  one.  Low-priced  American  rails,  though  all  right  in 
quality,  are  ultimately  a  bad  business  speculation  for  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  English  rails  at  any  price  would  ruin  them.  Most  of  them 
understand  this,  and  none  of  them  have  therefore  asked  for  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  rails.  Q^he  extraordinary  earnings  that  have  obliged  them 
to  increase  the  wages  of  their  army  of  employes  can  not  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  an  enforced  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  great  army  of 
miners  and  metal  workers. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  figure  out  that  the  duty  of  $11  a  ton, 
which  they  suggest,  will  make  the  price  of  English  rails,  duty  added, 
$34.50  at  American  sea-ports,  and  this,  they  say,  is  $3  higher  than  the 
present  price  of  domestic  rails.  The  intimation  is  that  the  American 
manufacturers  will  still  1t>e  able  to  supply  the  country  with  rails.    If 
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this  is  the  case  tben  there  vill  be  no  importation  of  rails  and  the  eon* 
somer  of  rails  will  have  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in  price.    It  is  a 
fact  that  the  railroad  company  is  the  sole,  ultimate,  and  only  consumer 
of  rails;  the  farmer,  as  such,  is  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  con* 
sumer  or  purchaser  or  in  any  way  interested  in  the  price.    The  con- 
clasion  of  the  committee,  however,  that  if  the  tariff  should  be  fixed  at 
a  figure  imbich  would  keep  American  manufacturers  always  near  to  the 
danger  line  they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  market  is  not  a  sound 
oDe.    Rails  have  been  and  are  now  imported  under  the  existing  duty 
of  $17  a  ton.    The  American  manufacturer  can  not  reach  the  sea-board 
without  paying  a  freight  rate,  and  for  this  no  allowance  is  made  by  the 
committee,  and  under  the  Mills  bill  the  Pacific  coast  and  Southern  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports  must  lie  finally  surrendered  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer.   Indeed  any  near  approach  to  the  danger  line  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  passing  of  it  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  English  nianufacturers  could  and  would  offer  terms  to  purchasers 
of  rails  which  the  American  maker  could  not  accept,  for  no  American 
company  has  sufficient  capital  to  enable  it  to  sell  rails  upon  long  cred- 
its or  to  accept  payment  for  them  in  anything  but  money.    The  En- 
glish manufacturer  will  extend  credits  and  will  accept  payment  in  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  purchaser,  especially  when  made  to  bear  what  in  Eng- 
land is  a  very  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  statement  made  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  there  is  a 
Ieg:itimate  profit  on  rails  at  the  price  of  (31.50  a  ton  is  flagrantly  un- 
true. Their  assertion  that  the  difference  in  price  between  $31.50  a  ton 
and  $40  a  ton  was  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  flagrantly  untrue. 
Their  assertion  that  the  duty  fixed  by  them  of  $11  a  ton  would  still 
^\ve  the  business  to  the  American  manufacturers  is  wholly  untenable, 
it  would  not  do  so,  for  it  would  impose  conditions  such  as  could  not  be 
maintained  if  other  industries  were  reasonably  prosperous. 

Bat  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  of  steel  rails.  The  books  of  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal steel-rail  manufacturing  companies  for  the  year  1887  show  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  its  works  of  the  materials  used  in  making 
each  ton  of  steel  rails  amounted  in  that  year  to  $12.75.  This  covers 
merely  the  ores,  the  coke,  limestone,  clay,  and  ganister.  Think  of  it  I 
TMs  company  paid  to  transporting  companies  $12.75  for  every  ton  of 
finished  rails  made  at  its  works.  This  tax  amounted  to  $1,591,332.92 
in  one  year. 

It  is  usual  in  discussing  the  tariff  to  speak  about  the  difference  in  the 
co6t  of  wages  and  the  interest  on  capital  here  and  abroad  as  being  the 
elements  which  measure  the  necessity  of  protective  duties,  yet  here  is 
an  element  of  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  England.  England  is  a  little  country  that  is  all  sea- board, 
and  the  Mills  duty  of  $11  a  ton  does  not  much  more  than  compensate 
the  American  manufacturer  for  the  excess  in  cost  of  assembling  the 
jBaterials  which  he  uses  above  what  is  paid  by  his  foreign  rival,  leav-> 
ing  nothing  for  excess  of  cost  of  wages  and  capital. 

The  enormous  contribution  of  our  Bessemer-steel  industry  to  the  steel 
prodnct  of  the  world,  greater  than  that  now  made  by  England,  is  in- 
<ii8pen8able  to  the  continued  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  The 
Bessemer  industry  has  given  us  an  age  of  steel,  and  in  the  substitution 
of  steel  for  iron  this  country  has  displayed  great  activity  and  ingenuity, 
The  American  steel  industry  may  not  be  obliterated  by  the  Mills  bill  if 
it  hecomes  a  law,  but  it  will  be  harassed  and  bedeviled  and  rendered 
unprofitable!  ^^^  ^^^  consumer  will  be  the  sufferer  in  the  end.    In  such 
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primary  piocessefi  as  the  manafactare  of  iron  and  steel  the  ordinary 
"wear  Mid  tear  of  plant  is  a  heavy  charge,  and  every  new  invention  and 
Improvement  makes  wholesale  confiscation  of  invested  capitaL  The 
thing  that  is  good  mast  be  pulled  down  to  make  place  for  that  which 
is  better,  and  this  must  be  sacrificed  in  tarn  tot  the  thing  that  is  best. 
Nothing  bat  the  best  will  answer,  and  there  must  be  full  and  constant 
employment  for  the  best  machinery  to  produce  the  best  results  for  the 
consumer.  This  would  be  impossible  under  conditions  which  would 
make  this  country  a  slaughter  market  for  English  manufacturers,  who 
would  find  their  profit  in  renewing  their  ancient  policy,  commended  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  an  effective  method  of  disorganizing  American  in- 
dustries. 


PIG-IRON. 

ADDRESS  OF  THB  EASTEBH  PI(M£OV  ASSOCIATIOV . 

The  proposed  measure  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  affects  directly  pig- 
iron,  but  not  ostensibly  iron  ores.  The  duty  on  pig-iron  is  reduced  from 
$6.72  to  16  per  ton  j  the  duty  on  ore  is  apparently  unchanged.  In  the 
face  of  an  importation  last  year  of  467,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  aboat  8  per 
cent,  of  our  domestic  production,  and  313,000  tons  of  scrap-iron,  mainly 
old  rails  which  take  the  place  of  pig-iron,  any  redaction  of  duty  will  be 
disastrous,  because  this  may  be  that  removal  oi  the  last  barrier  which 
lets  in  the  deloge.  We  know  that  England  had  an  unsold  stock  of 
2,500,000  tons  of  pig-iron  at  the  end  of  last  year,  in  sjate  of  a  large 
decrease  in  her  production,  and  that  she  holds  this  in  readiness  to  be 
dumped  on  our  market,  or  any  other  which,  will  let  it  in.  We  know 
thatthe  English  iron  trade  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  72  cents  being 
taken  off  the  duty.  We  must  therefore  regard  with  grave  apprehension 
a  measure  which  will  relieve  the  English  iron-masters  at  our  expense. 

But  we  must  look  beyond  our  immediate  interests.  We  make  iron  to 
sell.  Our  customers  putit  into  various  forms  suited  to  the  home  market 
If  our  customers  are  not  protected  we  suffer  as  much  as  if  we  ourselves 
were  not  protected.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  not  to  be  much  hurt.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  have  a  protective 
duty  on  ores  and  pig-iron,  if  the  rolling-mills  and  foundries  should  be 
extinguished,  Vith  nobody  wanting  to  buy  pig-iron  and  of  coarse 
nobody  wanting  to  buy  ores.  Last  year  were  imported  in  various  forms 
1,000,000  tons  of  manuf^tured  iron  and  steel.  The  Mills  bill  would 
cause  an  enormous  increase  of  these  importations  to  take  the  place  of  as 
much  domestic  iron,  and  so  cripple  the  trade  of  our  customers  that  only 
in  those  localities  most  favored  by  nature  could  it  continue  to  exist  Aod 
let  no  one  fancy  that  his  distance  from  the  sea-coast  will  give  him  a 
protection  in  the  form  of  freights.  Since  the  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  construction  of  the  Welland  CanaJ  there  is 
hardly  a  point  in  the  country  this  side  the  western  boundary  of  Missoori 
and  Iowa  which  foreign  iron  can  not  reach  by  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion.' 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  redactions  in  the  Mills  bill,  varying  firom 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  bar-iron  to  I  cent  per  pound  on  axles 
and  1^  cents  on  boiler  tubes,  are  insignificant  But  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  is  12.24  per  ton  (98,  3(!.),  five-tenths  cent  per  pound  is 
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• 
111^  per  ton  {ids.  M.)j  1  eent  per  pound  is  $22.40  {92$.  3d.)^  1^  cents 
per  poand  $33.60  (1389. 5d.).    In  England  iron  is  sold  by  the  ton^  not 
by  the  pound  as  here,  and  prices  are  gronnd  down  to  so  fine  a  point 
that  Id.  per  ton  affects  a  bargain,  and  adifiference  of  1«.  a  ton  amounts 
to  an  important  profit  or  loss  on  a  contract.    To  throw  a  straw  of  Is. 
per  ton  to  the  drowning  Englishman  is  to  bring  him  back  to  life.    Mr. 
MiUs  proposes  to  dcmate  him  amounts  varying  from  fits.  3d.  to  £0  ISs.  M. 
per  ton.    No  wonder  the  Englishmen  are  gloating  over  the  prospect. 
And  the  principle  which  governs  these  reductions  is  hard  to  discover. 
To  take  random  eases,  why  shonld  Mr.  Mills  give  the  Englishman  a  re- 
duction of  $5.68  on  heavy  iron  rails,  $6  on  heavy  steel  rails,  and  only 
$2.24  on  bar- iron  f    Why  should  he  give  him  $2.24  on  flat  bar-irmi  and 
$4.48  on  small  round  iron  f    Why  give  him  $2.24  on  sheet  iron  thicker 
than  Na  25,  and  $5.60  on  sheet  iron  thinner  than  No.  25  f    And  so  on 
through  the  bill.    What  is  the  principle  of  these  donations  f    It  is  not 
a  uniform  percentage  of  reduction  like  the  horizontal  bill  of  the 
lamented  Morrison.    Nor  is  it  a  deduction  cf  a  constant  quantity  from 
every  rate  of  duty,  as  the  above  examples  show.    There  is  too  much 
method  in  it  to  aUow  us  to  supijose  it  to  be  constructed  on  the  Donny- 
brook  Fair  principle,  ^'Wherever  you  see  a  head  hit  it,'^  for  then  some 
heads  would  escape.    There  are  glimmering  indications  of  an  intention 
to  make  the  reduction  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  article.    But  even  this  is  not  uniform.    Then,  again,  why 
Id  the  paragraph  relating  to  steel  ingots  and  blooms  did  he  stop  at  those 
Talaed  at  4  cents  per  pound  t    The  act  of  1883  makes  three  classes  be- 
yoDd  that,  viz,  from  4  to  7  cents,  from  7  to  10  cents,  and  over  10  cents. 

But  our  interests  extend  even  farther.  Not  only  our  euetoaiers  but 
car  eompetitora  must  be  protected.  Steel  is  the  great  rival  of  iron  and 
is  more  and  more  displacing  it.  We  now  make  2,000^000  tome  of  steel  In 
the  United  States.  Destroy  the  steel  industry,  as  the  Mills  bill  would 
do,  and  even  if  iron  is  protected  the  steel  men  will  turn  their  magnificent 
ftirDaces  over  to  the  production  of  iron,  and  add  their  2,000,000  of  tons 
to  oar  already  glutted  iron  market.  The  present  stagnation  in  the  iron 
trade  is  largely  caused  by  the  diversion  of  Bessemer  furnaces  into  the 
prodnction  of  mill  and  foundry  iron  on  account  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  steel  rails. 

But  our  interests  extend  still  farther.  The  consumption  of  iron  re- 
sponds more  sensitively  to  the  fluctuations  in  general  prosperity.  It  has 
been  called  tl^  barometer  of  trade.  In  hard  times  it  is  the  first  thing 
people  economize  in.  Destroy  the  wage-earning  power  of  large  classes 
of  American  laborers,  as  the  Mills  bill  would  do,  by  taking  their  work 
ftway  from  them  and  handing  it  over  to  foreigners,  and  you  destroy 
their  ability  to  boy  iron  and  everything  else.  The  paralysis  begins  first 
at  the  injured  part,  but  it  spreads  like  contagion.  The  whole  body  be* 
comes  aOected.  Everything  in  this  bill,  therefore,  which  transfers  the 
manofiieture  of  a  single  article  from  this  country  to  Europe  is  an  injury 
to  our  special  interest.  As  this  bill  would  cause  such  transfers  by 
wholesale  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious,  even  if  it  left  us 
untondied  directly. 

Every  patriotic  and  business  consideration  leads  the  Eastern  Pig- 
Iron  Association  to  oppose  this  bill. 

,  la  there  anything  to  be  said  in  its  favor  f  There  seem  to  be  three 
ideas  at  the  bottom  of  it.  (1)  There  are  in  this  country  two  classes, 
PTodncers  and  consumers,  whose  interests  are  hostile  and  irreconcilable, 
(2)  That  the  consumer,  not  the  foreign  importer,  pays  the  duties  on 
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imported  articles,  and  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  <^ 
the  producer.  (3)  That  a  reduction  in  duties  will  cause  a  reduction  i^ 
revenue 
All  which  ideas  are  false. 

(1)  The  division  of  a  people  into  two  classes,  consumers  and  producersj 
is  an  English  idea,  generated  by  the  existence  in  England  of  a  tenani 
class,  who  pay  the  rents,  and  a  landlord  class,  who  spend  them.  In  thi^ 
country  there  is  no  class  who  consume  without  working,  though  thed 
are  doubtless  individuals,  too  few  in  number  to  be  regarded,  who  d(j 
this.  Therefore  the  pretense  of  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  consumers  by  such  a  measure  as  this,  which  deprives  the  produce^ 
of  work  which  is  his  bread,  is  utterly  unfounded.  Even  were  consnmera 
and  producers  hostile  classes  it  would  better  pay  the  consumers,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  give  a  little  more  for  their  goods  than  to  throw  oat 
of  work  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  supported  by  public  charity  or  to 
be  driven  by  want  into  vagabondage  and  crime.  If  this  bill  should 
pass,  the  increase  in  poor-  taxes  and  police  taxes  would  far  outweigh 
the  alleged  gain  to  the  consumer  from  the  reduction  in  duties. 

(2)  But  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  duties ;  that  is,  he  does  not  pay 
the  whole  duty,  as  is  assumed  by  the  framers  of  this  bill.  If  the  article 
is  made  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  create  strong  home  competition, 
the  foreigner  pays  in  some  cases  the  whole,  in  other  cases  a  large  part, 
of  the  duties.  If  the  dutiable  article  is  not  made  here  at  all,  the  for- 
eigner simply  adds  the  duty  to  his  home  price,  and  the  consumer  pays 
it.  These  are  facts  which  have  been  proven  over  and  over  again,  bat 
the  same  old  falsehood  crops  out  again  in  this  bill. 

(3)  The  excuse  for  this  bill  is  the  existence  of  an  alarming  surplus.  It 
is  designed  to  reduce  revenue.  We  are  treated  to  grave  calculations 
from  the  official  statisticians  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  reve- 
nue which  will  be  caused  by  the  proposed  reduction  in  duties.  All  such 
calculations  are  utter  bosh,  and  the  eminent  statisticians  most  have 
laughed  to  themselves  as  they  prepared  them.  No  human  being  can 
foretell  whether  any  given  reduction  will  or  will  not  so  increase  impor- 
tations as  to  increase  the  revenue.  Abolish  the  duty  and  you  reduce 
the  revenue  from  it  Make  a  duty  high  enough  to  prohibit  importations 
and  you  reduce  the  revenue.  What  effect  will  be  caused  by  any  duty 
between  these  two  extremes,  no  man  can  tell. 

Why  this  reduction  of  duties  f  Revision  of  the  tariff  is  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  the  changes,  amoanting  in  some  instances  almost  to  revolu- 
tion in  business,  which  have  taken  place  since  the  tariff  law  of  1883. 
But  revmon  is  not  redudioiu  A  consistent  and  logical  revision  of  the 
tariff  would  increase  many  of  the  present  rates,  which  are  now  shown 
to  be  entirely  too  low  by  the  enormous  importations  in  1887,  and  the 
consequent  crippling  and  closing  of  American  mills  and  furnaces.  Apart 
from  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  paid  agents  in  this  country,  and 
some  theorists  without  practical  business  knowledge,  and  who  get  their 
crude  notions  from  English  text-books,  who  wants  a  general  redaction 
in  duties  f  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  would  like  a  particular  duty 
removed,  provided  otiier  things  remained  unchanged ;  but  who  calls  for 
such  a  general  attack  on  all  home  industries  f 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  committee  had,  out  of  their  profound  imagina- 
tions, evolved  a  class  of  malcontents,  and  given  this  class  sundry  hypo- 
thetical wants  which  this  bill  is  to  satisfy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  eight  ignoramuses  have  undertaken  to  reconstruct 
the  business  of  the  coif ntry.    They  propose  changes  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance,  for  good  or  ill.  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  con- 
seqneuces,  and  for  whico  thoy  are  unable  to  give  their  reasons. 

The  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  assert  that  onr 
ability  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  our  home  con- 
samptioD.  We  know  this  asserti(/n  to  be  false  as  regards  the  iron  and 
steel  trade.*  We  are  assured  that  it  is  false  as  regards  all  other  depart- 
ments of  business.  The  figures  given  below  appear  to  show  that  our 
capacity  for  the  production  of  pig-iron  is  in  excess  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  all  the  furnaces  in  blast  at  one  time,  so  that  their 
working  capacity  is  considerably  less  than  the  aggregate  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  capacity  of  every  furnace.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  we  could  have  made  at  home  every  ton  of  the  19783,251  tons  which 
were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  that  those 
importations  were  entirely  unnecessary  and  displaced  that  amount  of 
the  domestic  product,  and  also  that  if  we  had  made  this  pig-iron  at 
home  many  of  onr  idle  furnaces  and  mills  (which  consume  the  product 
of  those  furnaces)  would  have  had  employment  last  year.  We  are  suf- 
fering, therefore,  not  from  overproduction,  but  from  overimportation. 
Yet  the  committee  propose  to  reduce  duties  which  will  increase  impor- 
tations and  close  more  of  our  furnaces  and  mills.  This  will  also  reduce 
our  power  to  consume,  by  depriving  numbers  of  our  own  people  of 
work  and  wages. 

The  loose  talk  about  reducing  duties  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make 
goods  cheaper,  so  as  to  export  more,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  It 
means  to  surrender  to  the  foreigners  a  large  share  in  our  home  market 
in  order  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
the  already  overloaded  and  glutted  markets  of  the  outside  world.  Did 
the  members  of  the  committee  ever  read  the  fable  of  the  dog  who 
grabbed  at  his  shadow  and  lost  his  bonef 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  framers  of  this 
bill  are  honest  in  intention,  though  utterly  ignorant. 

Bat  their  actions  compel  us  to  doubt  their  honesty.  Would  honest 
men  refuse  to  assign  reasons  for  their  acts  f  Would  honest  men  refuse 
a  hearing  to  parties  having  large  interests  which  would  be  vitally  af- 
fected for  good  or  ill  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  f 

Would  honest  men,  in  framing  such  a  measure,  take  counsel  only  with 

the  enemies  of  American  industry.         / 

— —  -- 

'  iFiom  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aa8odation.1 

Pfg-iron  nnsold  December  31, 1886,  gross  tons 2:25,639 

Pig-iron  made  in  1887,  gross  tons 6,417,148 

6,642,777 
Deduct  stocks  nnsold  I>ecember  31,  1887 301,913 

Domestic ^ig-iron  consamed  in  1887 6,340,864 

Imported  m  1887 : 

Pig-iron 467,522 

Scrap  iron 313,418 

Manufactured  iron 500,737 

Steel 501,574 

Total imperted  iron  and  8t«el 1,783,251 

Consnmption  of  domestic  and  imported  iron  and  steel 8, 124, 115 

Tbe  total  number  of  fomaces  December  31, 1887,  is  583,  and  tbeir  annual  capacity, 
ifallconld  be  in  blast  continnonsly,  woald  be  9,281,41^  gross  tons,  but  aa  is  weU 
known  a  large  psrcentage  is. always  uecessurily  idle  .for  .repair^,  etc. 
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Would  honest  men  deliberately  elaborate .  such  a  measore  for  tiie 
avowed  purposes  of  catching  votes,  sacrificing  the  sugar  interest,*  be- 
cause it  has  only  six  votes,  trying  to  bribe  the  cotton  interests  witb 
duty-free  bale  ties  and  bagging,  first  putting  iron  ore  on  the  free  list, 
because  they  ignorantly  thought  it  had  no  friends,  and  then  striking  it 
off  when  they  found  it  hadf 

With  the  talk  about  the  Democratic  party  standing  or  falling  with 
this  measure,  and  the  President  using  all  his  patronage  and  influence 
to  induce  Democratic  Congressmen  to  betray  the  intrests  of  Uieir  con- 
stituents, we  have  nothing  to  do. 

We  look  solely  to  our  business  interests  in  this  matter,  though  we  be- 
lieve, and  are  happy  in  believing,  that  our  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  country  at  large. 

As  the  committee  will  not  listen  to  us,  as  we  cannot  reach  Congress 
as  a  body,  we  advise  every  member  to  appeal,  not  as  a  suppliant  but 
in  a  way  which  will  compel  attention,  to  his  Bepresentative  in  Con- 
gress, against  the  passage  of  this  clumsy  and  fatal  bill. 

To  any  butside  our  own  association,  who  may  meet  with  this  paper, 
we  ask  attention  to  its  facts,  to  whose  authenticity  we  pledge  ourselves. 
The  Mills  bill  is  preparing  for  the  iron  industry  of  America  just  such  a 
blow  as  was  inflicted  by  the  horizontal  tarifl  of  1846.  The  monuments 
of  that  are  found  in  the  ruined  blast-furnaces  and  abandoned  iron- 
works to  be  seen  still  on  the  hill-sides  of  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  would 
add  to  those  monuments  by  scores. 

Let  us  ask :  Is  the  country  to  grow  rich  by  employing  foreigners  and 
keeping  its  own  people  idlef  Is  our  social  and  politick  peace  to  be  se- 
cured by  throwing  great  bodies  of  labor  out  of  employment  before  next 
winter  is  overt    If  so,  give  the  Mills  bill  your  support. 

Wm.  a.  Inghah,  Chairman, 
President  Bock  Hill  Iron  and  Goal  Company,  Huntingdon  Gounlyy 

(Central  Pennsylvania  District), 

W.  H.  AlNEY, 

President  Lehigh  and  Goplaylron  Companies,  Allentown,  Pa.  (Lehigh 
District), 

Fbank  S.  Withebbee. 
Cedar  Point  and  Port  Henry  Furnaces,  New  York  (Lake  Champlain 
District), 

J.  Wesley  Pullman, 
Treasurer  West  Point  Furnace  Company,  Cold  Spring,  New  York  (Hud- 
son Biver  District), 

HEimT  S.  EoKEBT,  PreMknt. 
Henry  Clay  and  Topton  Furnaces,  Beading,  Pa.  (Schuylkill  Valley  Dis- 
trict), 

Committee  on  Tariff  Legislation. 

*  Later  advices  indicate  the  capturing  of  the  six  Lonisiana  votes  by  ehiewdly  ap- 
peasing the  sugar  interest. 
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IRON  ROOFINa 

ABOnDEHT   07   HAHOVAL    lEOH    BOOPDIO    ItAHUFACTUSERB* 

ASSOCIATION. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  12, 1888. 

To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  I>.  C: 

Sfaeet  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  aiding 
is  a  manafacturo  prepared  from  common  black  sheet  iron  or  steel  after 
coating  the  same  with  a  mixtnre  of  liu^eed-oil  and  iron  oxide  paint  to 
prevent  oxidation.    The  sides  and  ends  of  the  painted  sheets  are  formed 
at  the  works  ready  to  fit  together  on  the  roof^  and  makes  a  good,  durable 
fire  proof  roofing.     Its  utility  is  such  that  its  application  to  the  building 
is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  workmen  only— carpenters,  millwrights, 
and  others  can  apply  it  as  well  as  tinners,  who  sometimes  oppose  it  in 
competition.    Its  entr6e  into  the  market  has  had  great  influence  in  de- 
creasing the  price  of  tin  roofing,  its  chief  competitor.    Tin  plates,  or 
more  properly  termed  tinned  iron  or  steel  plates,  are  assessed  I  cent  per 
l)onnd  dnty,  an  equivalent  of  34  per  cent,  duty  on  last  year's  importations. 
Sheet  iron,  from  which  tinned  iron  plates  are  made,  pays  If  cents  per 
pound  duty,  an  equivalent  of  78.55  per  cent.    Sheet  steel  is  assessed 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    Sheet  iron,  from  which  roofing  and  siding  is 
made,  pays  a  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound,  an  equivalent  of  70  per  cent, 
on  Liverpool  prices.    The  injustice  of  these  inequitable  rates  is  at  once 
apparent  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.    Our  industry  could  not  exist  if 
our  home  sheet  mills  did  not  supply  us  at  less  than  foreign  prices,  duty 
added.    Free  tin  plates  will  iorce  iron  roofing  to  a  decline  of  25  per 
cent.,  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome.    In  order  to  meet  this  the 
sheet  mills  would  be  compelled  to  a  reduction  of  33^  per  cent.,  or  $20 
per  ton  on  their  product,  which  is  also  impossible  with  the  wages  of 
labor  regulated  to  the  present  level  of  $30  a  ton  duty  on  common  sheet 
Iron.    The  present  duty  on  tinned  plates  has  created  and  fostered  the 
sheet  iron  roofing  industries  into  life  and  action,  although  on  such  an 
inequitable  basis  as  named — and  now  class  legislation  proposes  to 
destroy  this  industry  and  wreck  the  capital  and  plants  involved. 

We  challenge  any  supplementary  industry  relying  on  tin  plates  to 
show  that  they  will  honestly  suifer  injury  or  hardship  by  a  proper  equal- 
ization of  the  duty  on  tin  plates,  in  harmony  with  all  sheet-metal  prod- 
ucts, or  that  the  public  will  receive  any  benefit  from  their  free  im- 
portation. 

The  advocacy  of  free  tin  plates  or  the  opposition  to  an  advance  of 
duty  to  a  proper  level  is  actuated  by  motives  of  suppression  to  other 
le|:itimate  competitive  industries  that  decline  to  ask  favor  or  reward. 
Why  do  tin-roofers  object  to  the  sheet  iron  roofing  manufacturers  occu- 
pying equitable  terms  with  them  in  the  tariff  if  they  did  not  desire  to 
create  a  monoply  of  sheet  metal  roofing  in  their  favor!  Canners  and 
packers  occupy  the  ^same  untenable  position — when  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  duties  named  only  affects  the  price  of  1-pound  cans  2^ 
mills,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  each,  which  is  repaid  to  the  canner  by  the 
consumer  without  comment  or  protest.  How  can  the  canner  or  packer 
consistently  complain  that  an  advance  of  the  duty  required  will  curtail 
his  business,  when  the  tin  can  is  suigeneriSy  and  has  really  no  com]>etition 
with  other  hermetically  sealed  packages*    Qlass  jars  cost  $9  per  gross; 

^  TAB 
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stone  jars  $8,  and  tin  cans  $4.25  for  quart  sizes — with  the  additional 
advantage  of  weight  in  shipments,  glass  jars  weighing  225  ponnds,  stone 
jars  450  ponnda,  and  tin  cans  only  56  pounds  per  gross.  The  present 
rate  of  duty  on  tin  plates  is  about  32  cents  per  gross  on  1-pound  tin 
cans.  Equalize  the  duty  to  2|  cents  per  pound,  or  71  cents  per  gross, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  400  per  cent,  additional  duty  to  toach 
stone  jars,  the  next  lowest  in  competition. 

We  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  infinitesimal  reduction  of 
2^  mills,  the  present  duty  on  1-pound  cans  referred  to,  and  ho^w^  the 
consumers  are  to  benefit  thereby.  Every  business  man  knows  that  a 
reduction  of  such  insignificance  will  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
It  will  be  absorbed  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  the  importer,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  tinware,  the  canner  and  packer,  thereby  enhancing  the  emol- 
uments of  these  intermediary  agencies  to  the  exclusion  of  theconsauier, 
in  whose  behalf  pathetic  appeals  are  made,  il^ree  tin  plates  will  transfer 
the  nearly  $6,000,000  of  duty  now  collected  from  the  Government  vaults 
into  the  pockets  of  the  middlemen  here  and  in  Europe,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  the  foreigner  will  avail  himself  of  the  lion's  share  in  having 
the  first  opportunity. 

Oauners  and  packers  advertise  their  capital  invested  and  number  of 
persons  employed  in  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  a  business  that  is 
endangered  by  the  iosignificaut  advance  of  2:^  to  3  mills  duty  on  a 
pound  can,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  cost.  What  a  straining 
after  small  things  is  here  exhibited.  How  nan'ow  the  purview  of  their 
situation  when  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  package  vibrates  their 
position.  But  to  still  further  pursue  this  inquiry  we  will  uncover  the 
relationship  that  the  can  bears  to  the  contents,  and  find  tliat  the  value 
of  the  latter  is  7.500  to  15.000  per  cent,  greater  than  the  duty  on  the 
former — which  completely  disposes  of  the  canners'  and  packers'  preten- 
sions that  any  rate  of  duty  that  has  been  named  is  of  vital  value  in  the 
economy  of  their  business,  and  hence  is  too  insignificant  for  consider- 
ation in  this  discussion. 

There  are  about  3,000,000  bushels  of  oysters  canned  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  an  equivalent  of  83,000  gross  of  quart  cans  in  round  num- 
bers ;  the  present  duty  on  which  is  $46,480,  at  56  cents  per  gross.  The 
census  of  1880  gives  the  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  and  pre- 
served at  $12,051,293,  an  equivalent  of  400,000  gross  of  quart  cans- 
present  duty  $224,000 ;  beef  canned  101,371,199  pounds,  equivalent  to 
240,000  gross  quart  cans — ^present  duty  $134,400.  Some  hams  and 
mutton  were  packed  in  quantities  too  small  to  mention. 

Beoapitulation* 

83,000  gross  quart  oyster  caDS,  at  56  cents  per  gross,  present  doty $46, 480 

400,000  gross  quart  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  present  duty 2^,  000 

240,000  gross  quart  cans  of  beef,  present  duty 134,400 

404,880 
From  tbis  deduct  90  per  cent,  rebate  on  $4,000,000,  meats  and  fruits  exported, 
an  equivalent  of  140,000  gross  cans,  at  56  cents  per  gross,  ^8,400  at  90  per 
cent,  rebate 70,560 

334,320 

There  were  $1,180,000  rebates  paid  on  about  $1,311,111  cost  of  exports,  10  per 
cent,  being  charged  to  exporter 131,  lU 

"4^,431 

The  latter  includes  about  $800,000  paid  as  rebate  to  the  Standard  OH 
Company. 
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We  therefore  have  lesS  than  half  a  milliou  dollars  duty  paid  by  can- 
ners,  packers,  and  exporters. 

Forty-eight  million  dollars  value  of  products,  as  follows,  in  round 
numbers: 

Oysters,  canned $6,000,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 12,000,000 

Hccf  and  other  meats,  canned 10,000^000 

Sahiion,  canned 2,000,000 

Lani,  canned  14,000,000 

Standard  Oil  prodacts  canned  for  export 4,000,000 

48, 000, 000 

Includini^  the  price  of  the  cams  the  invoices  would  aggregate  about 
350,000,000  as  the  value  of  production  on  all  canned  goods,  as  alleged. 
The  rate  of  duty  is  about  93  cents  to  each  $100  of  production,  less  than 
1  per  cent.  Iron  roofing  and  siding  consumes  about  50,000  tons,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  sheet  iron  made  in  the  United  States.  This  represents 
a  productive  value  of  $4,000,000.  If  tinned  plates  are  admitted  free  of 
duty  this  industry  will  be  destroyed.  The  sheet  mills  will  lose  that  much 
of  their  product  from  this  source  alone,  and  the  wage  earner  $1,500,000 
from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product  of  rooting  and  siding,  exceeding 
three  times  as  much  as  the  complaint  of  the  canners. 

Edward  Atkinson,  a  free-trader,  so  often  quoted  and  indorsed  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  during  the  late  tarifl:*  debate,  gives  90  per 
cent,  to  labor  production  in  his  distribution  of  products;  therefore  the 
14,000,000  represents  a  labor  production  of  $3,600,000,  nine  times  as 
much  as  the  complaint  of  canners  and  packers.  Would  it  be  wise  to 
destroy  this  labor  production  if  the  canners  and  others  had  just  com- 
plaint when  they  have  none! 

But  this  disaster  goes  further.  Free  tin  plates  would  transfer  the 
manufacture  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  to  Europe  and  stop  our  sheet 
mills  in  their  present  production  of  150,000  tons  of  sheet  iron  and  sheet 
steel,  as  follows:  50,000  tons  for  roofing  purposes,  50,000  tons  for  gal- 
vanizing, and  50,000  tons  that  enter  into  consumption  as  stbve-pipes, 
coal-hods,  bread-pans,  and  all  the  higher  grades  of  sheet  iron  used  for 
various  purjwses.  Sheet  iron  and  sheet  stoel  coated  with  the  thinnest 
possible  covering  of  tin  or  terne  (part  lead  and  part  tin)  will  flood  our 
markets  and  displace  the  domestic  article. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sheet  mills  will  be  protected  in  limit- 
ing the  imports  of  tin  plates  to  certain  sizes.    This  is  impossible,  for  the 
tnjMle  will  conform  to  any  size  whatsoever  that  promotes  cheapness. 
Tin  plates  are  now  generally  used  of  sizes  not  exceeding  20  by  28  inches, 
and  some  are  larger.     Stove-pives,  coal  hods,  and  bread-pans,  and  other 
work  can  be  made  from  sheets  of  smaller  sizes.    They  will  be  found 
large  enough  to  destroy  the  eutire  output  of  our  sheet  mills  and  their 
dependent  industries,  which  combined  represent  a  productive  value  of 
112,000,000,  $0,000,000  of  which  goes  to  the  wage  worker  from  the  pig 
to  the  finished  product.    To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  above  to  labor, 
from  the  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  hills  to  the  finished  product,  Edward 
AtkiDsou's  theory  of  90  per  cent,  would  give  to  labor  production  $10,- 
6.50,000,  after  deducting  $70,000  for  the  raw  material  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
The  census  gives  $305  as  the  average  of  wages  to  each  person.    Ac- 
conling  to  that  the  wages  on  the  sheet  metal,  from  the  pig  to  the  finished 
roofing  and  siding,  being  $1,500,000,  gives  employment  to  5,000  people. 
Wward  Atkinson's  theory  on  the  same,  giving  labor  $3,000,000,  as 
stated,  would  employ  about  11,000  persons.    In  the  total  production  of 
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the  sheet  mills  of  150,000  tons,  including  the  combined  dependent  in- 
dastries  named,  the  wages  received  agerregating  $6,000,000  from  the  pig 
at  $305  a  head,  would  employ  nearly  20,000  persons.  According  to  Mr. 
Atkinson's  estimate,  from  the  raw  materials  in  nature's  bed  to  the  fin- 
ished products,  aggregating  $10,650,000  labor  production,  about  35,000 
laborers  would  be  employed.  The  free  importation  of  tin  plates  will 
destroy — 

The  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel  industry. 

The  sheet-iron  roofing  and  siding  industry 

The  galvanized  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  market  for  750,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  market  for  400,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  market  for  150,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

The  market  for  15,000  tons  of  spelter  for  galvanizing. 

We  have  shown  the  disaster  that  would  ensue  to  the  sheet  mills  and 
combined  industries,  with  their  concomitant  consumption  of  materials 
as  named,  that  would  follow  the  free  importation  of  tin  plates.  We 
now  propose  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantages  resulting  to  labor 
as  a  sequence  to  the  restoration  of  the  tin-plate  manufacture  here. 

The  term  tin  plates  is  a  misnomer  in  dialects.  Tinned  iron  or  steel 
plates  are  in  more  proper  form.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
iron  or  steel,  having  95  to  98  per  cent,  of  these  materials  as  its  chief 
component  basis.  Therefore  the  fallacious  cry,  so  entertaining  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  present  system  that  ''  tin  plates  are  not  made  here," 
is  tantamount  to  the  nebulous  statement  that  neither  sheet  iro^  nor 
sheet  steel  is  made  here,  when  our  mills  produce  the  same  quality  and 
kind  for  galvanizing  that  is  used  for  tinned  plates. 

Galvanized  sheet  iron  is  a  similar  manufacture  to  that  of  tinned 
plates,  the  former  having  a  coating  of  spelter  and  the  latter  of  tin  or 
terne.  The  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  steel  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound  atid  the  tinned  plates  1  cent  per  pound.  The  quality 
and  gauge  of  sheet  iron  required  for  tin  plates,  according  to  statistical 
reports  June  30, 1887,  is  assessed  78.55  per  cent.,  and  sheet  steel  45  per 
cent.,  another  incongruity  that  imposes  hardships  on  sheet-iron  prod- 
ucts. According  to  the  same  reports  tin  plates  were  entered  at  34 
per  cent.  Common  iron,  used  for  roofing,  siding,  and  stove-pipes,  enter- 
ing consumption  as  the  common  necessities  of  life,  were  not  imported, 
the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  or  about  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  excluding  them. 

The  Government  permits  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel, 
but  interdicts  the  subonlinate  tinning  of  the  black  sheets  under  pains  and 
penalties  of  decreasing  their  value  in  the  measure  that  they  approach 
a  higher  and  more  valuable  standard  of  development.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  conglomeration  of  insidious  incongruities  in  the  tariff  which 
assails  and  undermines  the  strength  and  foundations  of  the  sheet-metal 
system.  The  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  gross  preferences,  inconsist- 
encies, and  favoritisms.  Far  preferable  if  the  Government  should  with- 
draw from  the  arena  altogether  than  to  act  unfairly  to  certain  analogous 
interests.  Selecting  that  product  of  iron  and  steel  commercially  known 
as  tin-plate  from  the  sheet-metal  schedule,  and  placing  a  duty  on  it 
more  than  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  sheet  iron  that  forms  its  chief  com- 
ponent part,  is  to  prohibit  its  manufacture  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  The  wage  earner  can  not  compete  for  this  industry  against  the 
nucleus  of  the  wage  scale  adjusted  to  a  higher  and  more  important 
level,  permeating  all  the  irojj  scjjedules.    The  manufacturer  can  not 
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undertake  the  tiu-plate  maiicifactare  without  sach  adjastment  of  the 
wa^e  scale  to  meet  the  exigency. 

We  have  every  requireil  element  in  abuadancefor  the  tin-plate  manu- 
facture excepting  pig-tin,  which  can  be  imported  free  just  as  England 
does.  We  have  encouraging  prospects  that  this  element  will  soon  be 
ours  in  great  abundance  and  quality.  Dakota  mines  bid  fair  to  yield 
what  we  require  in  pig-tiu.  Close  observations  attest  the  fact  that  tin 
on^  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Dakota  hills,  and  only  Vaits  the  im- 
provement of  certaim  machinery  for  successful  and  remunerative  de- 
v<»lopment.  This  enterprise,  however,  will  at  the  very  outset  of  suc- 
(*essful  development  confront  the  present  unjust,  inequitable  duty  on 
tin-plate,  that  Will  force  the  owners  to  seek  an  English  market  for  their 
product.     Pig- tin  must  go  where,  tinned  plates  are  made. 

In  1875  American  tin  plates  were  successfully  made.  The  prevailing 
high  prit-es  established  by  England  at  that  time  induced  our  people  to 
enter  the  manufacture.  At  that  time  English  tinned  plates  were  sell- 
ing' at  A  price  that  enabled  American  tin-plate  mills  to  realize  a  profit 
of  84  a  box,  and  pay  125  x>er  cent,  more  wages  than  the  English  mills. 
One  firm  at  Leechburgh  made  4,0<)0  boxes.  In  the  exuberance  of  their 
delij^ht,  consequent  to  the  production  of  such  excellent  work,  they  sent 
some  of  these  plates  to  Swansea  for  exhibition,  in  refutation  that  we 
i-oal<l  not  produce  them  here.  The  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  foreign 
maker  were  aroused.  They  took  alarm  at  this  new  and  formidable  com- 
petitor, seeking  to  become  entrenched  in  tlie  only  market  of  any  value, 
and  at  once  began  that  system  of  potential  brigandage  exercised  by 
En^^lJsh  manufacturers  in  crushing  competitive  opponents  at  any  cost 
and  then  recoup  all  losses  sustained.  Four  tin-plate  mills  were  thus 
swept  away,  in  testimony  of  the  policy  as  mapped  out  by  Lord  Brough- 
am in  1815 :  **  It  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  on  the  expor- 
tation of  English  manufactures  in  onler  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  American 
manufactures." 

Ajcainst  such^ competition,  which  has  proven  that  fairness  and  equity 
will  not  be  considered,  no  enterprise  need  enter  the  arena  unprepared 
to  battle  for  supremacy  at  whatever  cost — to  conclude  with  the  ''  sur- 
vival of.  the  fittest."  Labor,  material,  and  capital  must  become  in- 
gulfed in  this  common  vortex  or  abandon  the  field  to  the  despoiler.  The 
struggle  to  locate  tin-plate  mills  here  had  the  salutary  effect,  however, 
of  lowering  the  prices  from  the  pedesUil  of  English  cupidity  and  avarice 
to  a  proper  equipoise  of  equitable  rates,  where  the  constant  agitation  for 
restoration  of  the  manufacture  here,  coupled  with  sheet-iron  roofing 
and  other  industries,  confronting  with  the  domestic  article  of  sheet 
iron,  has  prevented  the  recoupment  of  prices  contemplated.  Free  tin 
plates,  however,  would  break  down  this  guard  and  give  free  scope  to 
ailvanctHl  prices. 

Concerning  exportations,  rebates  can  be  paid  on  importations  of  tin 
plates  without  collision  with  the  home  manufacture.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1887,  as  shown,  tin  plates  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple $28,000,000  and  upward.  This  represents  a  labor  production  of 
<U,000,()OO  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product.  According  to  the 
census  reports  of  1880,  apportioning  $305  average  wages  to  each  person, 
this  sum  would  insure  the  employment  of  45,000  people  from  the  coal, 
«re,  and  limestone  in  their  beds  to  the  finished  product.  Edward  At- 
kinson's estimate  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  production  as  the  amount 
^ue  labor  production  would  give  labor  production  $125,000,000  of  the 
ahove  value  of  tin-plate  production,  employing  80,()()0  people  on  the 
census  estimate^  as  shown,  from  the  raw  material  in  the  hills.    Unite  the 
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majnafactttre  of  280,000  tons  tinned  iron  or  steel  plates  to  our  present 
production  of  150,000  tons  and  we  have  the  following  exhibit : 

Value  of  prod  action. 

50,000  tons  galvanized  iron -• ^'^  000,<Nio 

50,000  tons  roofing  and  siding 4,00«,(Hm 

50,000  tons  miscellaneous  products 3,0lJ0.0<'0 

150,000  tons,  productive  value 12,000,0(Ki 

Due  the  wage  earner,  ^,000,000  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product,  as 
shown.  Nearly  20,000  persons  employed  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, as  shown. 

Cost  to  the  American  people  of  280,000  tons  tin  plates 28, 000, 000 

Due  wage  earner  $14,000,000  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product,  as 
shown.  Employing  over  45, 000  persons  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, as  shown.  

40, 000,  OlH) 

Edward  Atkinson's  estimate  on  the  foregoing  at  90  per  cent,  is  as 
follows : 

150,000  t^ns,  productive  value  112,000,000,  at  90  per  cent $10, 650, 000 

280,000  tons,  productive  value  |28,000,000,  at  90  per  cent 25, 000, 000 

Due  labor  production 35,650,  Ot«) 

Employing  nearly  120,000  persons  from  the  raw  materials.  A  grand 
total  of  $35,650,000  labor  production,  with  the  following  cousumx>tiou 
of  raw  materials : 

1,400,000  tons  iron  ore.                   ,  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for  boxing  tin 

:)(50,000  tons  limestone.  plate. 

2,500,000  tons  coal.  7,500,000  feet  of  Inmbor  for  boxing  irou 

500,000  tons  pig-iron.  roofing. 

6,000,000  pounds  of  lead.  3,000,000  pounds  iron  oxide  for  iron  roof- 

25,000,000  pounds  of  tin.  ing. 

3,000,000  pounds  common  nails.  800,000  gallons  linseed  oil  for  irou  roof- 

12,000,000  pounds  of  tallow.  ing. 
30,000,000  pounds  sulphuric  acid. 

Providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  more  than  half  a  million  people 
The  location  of  tinned-plate  mills  in  the  coal,  iron,  and  natural  gns 
centers  would  conjoin  deliveries  in  close  proximity  to  the  consumer,  at 
a  saving  of  millions  in  freights  which  now  necessarily  occur  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  interior,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Birmingham,  Anniston,  Decatur,  and  other  Southern  and  West- 
ern points  would  equalize  with  the  East  in  the  manu£acture  of  tin 
plates,  each  mutually  receiving  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  more  than 
100  mills  of  two  trains  each. 

All  protests  and  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  American  tin-plate 
manufacture  is  centralized  among  importers  and  their  allies  here  aud 
in  Europe.  Why!  Because  they  monopolize  the  market,  which  other- 
wise would  be  distributed  throughout  the  coal,  iron,  or  gas  centers  of 
the  country,  at  a  great  saving  of  freights,  reclamations,  and  the  great- 
est of  all,  the  importers  and  their  foreign  auxiliaries'  i)rofits.  Many  of 
these  importers  are  beneficiaries  and  principals  in  the  foreign  tin-plate 
works,  hence  personal  and  selfish  interests  control  their  action,  masked 
in  favor  of  the  consumer.  Were  these  original  and  intermediary  profits 
and  savings  of  freights,  etc.,  transferred  to  the  home  manufacture  a 
handsome  nucleus  would  be  formed  to  encourage  the  home  tin-plate 
work  and  the  wage  earner  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. A  duty  sufficient  to  establish  the  manufacture  would  within  a 
short  time  enable  the  manufacturer  to  utilize  the  importers'  profits  in 
the  reduction  of  prices. 

The  Iron  Age  of  April  16  or  19  gives  an  authentic  account  of  a  pro- 
posed trust  in  Jilngland  that  did  not  materialize  for  fear  that  the  pending 
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legislatJon  in  GoDgress  in  their  favor  might  be  jeopardized  if  pnt  in 
operation.  Also  a  French  syndicate,  with  $50,000,000  capital,  advanced 
the  price  of  pig  tin  from  20  to  38  cents  per  pound.  So  much  for  foreign 
trasts. 

Tours,  respectfolly,  W.  A.  Dietbiok, 

Ptettident 

X  K  J.  HYin)MAN, 

Secretary. 

0.  A.  SOOTT, 

Ohairman  Tariff  Committee. 


CARD  CLOTHING. 

EEAS0H8  WHT  TEB  DUTIES  0 V  CAED  GLOTHIHO  SHOULD  HOT  BE 

EEDUCED. 

First.  Card  clothing  is  an  article  that  does  not  enter  into  general  con- 
snmption  and  the  demand  is  limited. 

Second.  The  total  sales  in  the  United  States  from  December  1, 1886, 
to  December  1, 1887,  was  1,134,334  square  feet.  Of  this  amount  there 
was  imported,  even  under  the  present  rate  of  duties,  158,592  square  feet, 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  consumption. 

Third.  The  total  production  during  the  above-named  twelve  months 
has  been  975,742  square  feet,  and  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  machinery 
has  remained  idle  for  the  want  of  work,  and  the  past  year  has  been  a 
representative  year  of  the  past. 

Fourth.  There  are  at  the  present  time  1,569  card  setting  machines  in 
this  country,  and  if  in  full  operation  would  produce  1,569,000  square 
feet.  The  manufiacture  of  card  clothing  requires  the  highest  mechanical 
skill  and  best  workmen  that  can  be  procured,  for  which  we  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $3.75  i)er  day,  which  is  at  least  125  per  cent,  more  than  our  for- 
eign competitors  pay. 

Fifth.  Card  cloth,  from  which  card  clothing  is  made,  is  imported  at 
a  hi^h  rate  of  duty. 

Sixth.  This  industry,  although  small  in  amount  of  possible  production, 
requires  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  is,  we  think,  the  largest  capital  re- 
quired in  any  business  for  a  like  value  of  goods  produced  in  this  country. 
We  respectfully  submit  for  above  reasons,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  that  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  card  clothing 
would  be  very  injurious  to  this  industry. 
HespectfuUy  submitted.  ' 

OEOBaE  L.  Davis, 
Treasurer  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company, 

I^orth  Andover,  Mass., 
Joseph  Mubdook, 
of  J.  &  J.  Murdock,  Leicester,  Mass., 
HoBATio  B.  Lincoln, 
of  Jas.  Smith  &  Oa,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Sargent  Oard  Clothing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Chas.  a.  D£]^T, 
of  Bisco  &  Denny,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Manchester,  N.  H., 

Oeobge  a.  Fulleb, 
President  Stedman  &  Fuller  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  R.  I., 
Committee  of  the  Card  Manvfaoturera  of  the  United  States. 
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GALVANIZED  SHEET-IRON. 

STATBMBIT  OF   THE   WDAHISL  ft  HABVET  OOMPASY,  FHELA- 

DELPHIA. 

Oorrugated  sheet-iron  is  covered  ander  the  old  tariff  prior  to  1883  at 
the  rates  for  black  and  galvani;^  sheet-iron.  The  Tariff  Oommission 
placed  it  specifically  by  name  in  the  schedule  of  sheeMron  duties,  and 
recommended  an  increase  of  duty  for  the  galvanized  sheets  over  the 
black  corrugated  iron.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  1883  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Oommission. 
The  Senate  bill  undertook  to  do  so,  and  placed  a  rate  of  1.4  cents  per 
pound  on  black  corrugated  sheets^  but  in  the  complications  over  the 
galvanizing  clause  corrugated  iron  was  stranded  in.  the  tin-plate  para- 
graph (to  which  it  is  entirely  foreign),  while  an  amendment  concerning 
galvanized  iron  was  added  at  the  close  of  the  sheet-iron  schedule,  in  the 
tariff  of  1883f  preceding  the  paragraph  covering  tin  plates  and  corru- 
gated sheets,  and  the  wording  of  that  amendment,  t. «.,  ^<  provided  that 
on  all  such  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  plates  aforesaid,"  seems  to  apply  it 
only  to  the  preceding  paragraph  covering  sheet-iron,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  corrugated  iron  in  the  succeeding  paragraph, 
although  such  was  the  manifest  intention  of  both  Houses  in  firaming 
their  bills.  We  ask,  therefore,  to  have  the  clause  ^*  corrugated  and 
crimped  sheet-iron  or  steel,  1.4  cents  per  pound,"  inserted  in  the  sheet- 
iron  {Paragraph  just  preceding  the  galvanizing  clause,  thus  restoring 
it  to  its  proper  place,  so  that  it  shall  receive  the  proper  benefit  intended 
to  cover  the  cost  of  galvanizing,  the  same  as  for  any  other  sheet-iron, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  self-evident  inconsistency  in  the  tariff.  It  is  man- 
ifest justice  to  protect  a  galvanized  sheet  of  iron,  when  additional  work 
has  been  put  upon  it  in  the  corrugating  machine,  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  original  galvanized  iron  is  protected  from  which  thecorrugated  sheet 
Is  made. 

•We  ask,  further,  for  a  rate  of  duty  upon  galvanized  sheet-iron  of  three* 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  original  duty  upon  the 
black  sheets  or  plates  that  are  galvanized,  and  in  support  of  this  we 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  galvanized  iron  is 
at  present  established  at  many  points  in  the  country,  in  various  States, 
namely,  l^ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri. The  annual  output  is  alK>ut  40,000  tons,  and  the  estimated 
capital  employed  about  $3,000,000.  While  the  extent  of  the  business 
is  comparatively  siftall  and  does  not  approach  in  magnitude  the  great 
industries  such  as  blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  structural  iron  works, 
etc.,  yet  it  is  large  enough  to  give  employment  and  a  livelihood  to 
several  thousand  persons.  '  It  has  been  established  in  this  country 
for  thirty-five  years ;  capital  has  been  invested  in  it,  and  workmen 
trained  to  and  grown  up  in  the  business.  It  is  an  industry  larg^ 
enough  to  command  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  involved,  but 
is  not  able  to  bear  severe  and  repeated  reductions  in  rates  of  duty 
made  and  proposed  to  be  made.  It  is  far  too  small  to  bear  such  a  heavy 
burden  as  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  its  protection,  as  contemplated  in 
the  Mills  tariff  bill,  while  its  component  parts  of  chief  value,  pig-iron 
and  zinc,  or  spelter,  are  maintained  at  the  same,  or  almost  the  same 
rates  of  duty,  and  labor,  its  other  item  of  chief  cost,  is  double  that  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer.    In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  a  tariff  bill 
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was  passed  by  each  House,  and  in  each  of  those  bills  the  additional 
doty  for  galvanized  iron  was  fixed  at  1  cent  per  pound.  The  con- 
ference committee  upon  the  subject  retained  at  first  this  1  cent  per 
pound  addditional*  for  galvanizing^  but  at  the  last  moment,  just  before 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  two  Houses,  a  cut  was  made  by  some  influence, 
and  this  galvanizing  duty  was  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  1  cent, 
which  stands  as  the  law  at  the  present  day.  We  considered  then,  and 
still  consider,  that  this  was  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power  of  the 
eonfeience  committee,  to  reduce  a  rate  upon  which  there  was  no  disa- 
greement between  the  two  Houses.  And  furthermore,  it  was  a  reduc- 
tion which,  as  we  found,  imperiled  seriously  our  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  should  it  be  further  reduced  at  the  present  time  the  conse- 
quence would  inevitably  be  that  our  works  would  be  closed  and  foreign 
galvanized  iron  imported  at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  we  could  afibrd 
to  manufacture  in  this  country. 

X  first-class  quality  of  English  inade  black  sheets,  used  for  gal- 
vanizing, can  be  purchased  as  follows :  'So.  20,  £8;  I^o.  24,  £8 12«.  M.; 
No.  26,  £9  7s.  6d. 

These  same  sheets,  when  galvanized  by  the  English  makers  and  sold 
in  the  finished  form  of  galvanized  sheet-iron,  cost  as  follows  according 
to  quotations  made,  bona  fide,  in  1887  by  English  makers  of  the  highest 
rank,  given  to  English  selling  agents  for  actual  business  for  export: 


Brand. 

No.  20. 

Ko.a4.    • 

No.  28. 

MnrrrwmMl  ft  <>>..  "Aiiffbor"  bmnd 

£     «.'  d. 

17     0    0 

14  10    0 
17     0    0 

15  0    0 

£     9,   d, 

18     0    0 

15  0    0 
18    10    0 

16  10    0 

A  4.  d. 
SO    0    0 

Uotewood  &  Co.,  "Woodford"  brand 

16    0    0 

I>aTiea,Bros.&Go.,  "B  Crown" 

ao  0  0 

DaTlM.  BfOB.  &  Co..  "No.2" 

18    0    0 

Taking  the  lowest  of  these  prices  for  a  comparison,  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  cost  of  the  black  iron  as  previously  stated : 


Brand: 


GftlTttiaed,  "Woodford" 

Black  Bbedta 

Diflbrenee  that  the  Bnglish  manafiustnrer  haa  for  hla 

eoat  of  salvaniaing 

BqirivalaitindolIar8,at|4.88 


No.  ao. 


£    i.    d. 

14    10    0 
8      0    0 


At    10    0 
$31.72 


No.  24. 


£     i.    d, 
15     0    0 
8    12    6 


£6      7    6 
$31.11 


No.  26. 


A     ».  d. 

16     0    0 

9     7    6 


£6    12    6 
$32.88 


Gonapare  this  with  the  amount  allowed  the  American  manufacturer 
for  his  difference  in  the  cost  of  galvanizing,  that  is,  three-fourths  of  one 
cent,  116.80. 

Please  note  that  the  English  add  to  all  gauges  about  the  same  amount 
for  galvanizing,  i,  6.,  131  to  $32,  and  we  ask  in  the  same  way  the  above 
amoant  of  duty  for  all  gauges,  that  is,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  tl&80  x>er  ton,  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is 
larfrom  excessive,  because  galvanizing  requires  from  necessity  a  greater 
proportion  of  manual  labor  in  the  process  than  many  other  forms  of 
iron  manufactures.  The  sheets  are  subjected  to  half  a  dozen  separate 
proceases,  each  requiring  manual  labor.  It  can  not  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery, as  rails,  beams,  wire  rods,  etc.,  are  rolled,  by  one  continuous 
Process.    The  sheets  must  be  handled  and  manipulated  by  skilled 
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workmen,  and  the  labor  cost  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  greater  tban 
for  other  products  above  named.  Moreover,  spelter,  or  zinc,  consumed  is 
protected  at  a  high  rate  of  duty,  and  certainly  our  cost  for  that  article 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  English  manufacturers. 


CUTLERY. 

STATEMEITF  07  AMERICAN  POCKET-CUTLEET  KAiSTUPACTUEESS- 

To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate^  Wa^hingtoUj 

D.  G. : 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  a  state- 
ment of  the  '^  relative  cost  of  German,  English,  and  American  pocket 
cutlery,^'  together  with  the  number  of  dozens  of  pocket-knives  made  in 
this  country  in  1887  and  the  average  cost  of  same;  also,  the  number  of 
dozens  of  foreign  pocket-knives  imported  in  1887  and  their  average  in- 
voice value,  as  compiled  from  consular  invoices  at  the  United  States 
custom- houses. 

We  also  include  as  confirmatory  a  foreign  manufacturer's  statement 
of  average  cost  of  German  pocket-knives. 

The  customhouse  records  indicate  that  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
number  of  pocket-knives  used  in  this  country  are  manufactured  here, 
and  more  than  five-sixths  are  made  abroad. 

The  earlier  representatives  of  the  pocket-(iutlery  industry  in  this 
country  must  have  greatly  underestimated  foreign  competition,  or  lacked 
the  necessary  information  to  properly  present  their  case  to  theframers 
of  tariff  legislation,  otherwise  they  would  have  secured  a  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duty  approximating  the  difference  in  prices  paid  for  labor 
here  and  in  Europe. 

Not  in  one  single  instance  has  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  American 
pocket  cutlety  by  itself,  unsupported  by  auxiliary  business,  been  a 
financial  success  in  this  country. 

The  great  majority  of  the  great  manufacturers  have  sold  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  retail  trade,  and  by  constituting  themselves  jobbers  of  a 
variety  of  other  goods,  the  value  of  which  exceeded  the  amount  of  their 
own  manufacture,  a  fair  profit  on  their  business  has  sometimes  been  re- 
alized. 

Of  the  twenty-five  concerns  making  pocket  cutlery  in  1882  eleven 
have  either  failed  or  been  re-organized. 

Foreign  cutlery  has  afforded  a  large  profit  to  the  foreign  manufact- 
urers through  their  resident  agents,  also  to  both  jobbers  and  retailers, 
the  consumers  paying  the  same  average  prices  as  for  American  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  small  jack-knives  and  penknives  has  steadily 
decreased  in  this  country,  until  now  it  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
output. 

American  manufacturers  are  confined  almost  (exclusively  to  jack- 
knives  of  medium  and  large  sizes,  in  which  good  steel  is  more  remarked 
than  in  boys'  knives  and  penknives. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  which  have  been  realized  from 
foreign  cutlery,  and  the  small  relative  cost  of  steel  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, instead  of  diminishing  their  large  profits  a  trifle  by  using  a 
good  quality  of  steel  for  the  benefit  of  their  generous  American  cus- 
tomers, the  Germans  especially  have  been  despicable  enough  to  place 
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American  namefi  npon  their  wares,  which  of  itself  is  ample  evidence 
that  American  fflauufactarers,  however  slender  their  profits,  have  care- 
fully guarded  Ammean  names  and  reputation  for  good  quality. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  should  con- 
tinue and  increase  in  this  country,  and  that  it  should  not  be  circum- 
scribed to  a  few  staple  patterns,  as  an  unprofitable  auxiliary  of  some 
other  business,  a  mixed  duty,  ^'  specific  and  ad  valorem,"  should  be  im- 
posed equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  between  labor  and  material  here 
and  in  Europe. 

We  submit  the  list  of  American  manufacturers  of  pocket  cutlery,  and 
present  a  synopsis  of  their  business,  showing  their  available  capital, 
first,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  them  had  no  auxil- 
iary- business,  and  without  a  single  exception  failed  during  the  past  five 
years,  involving  a  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars ;  second,  to  show 
the  committee  there  is  ample  capital,  sufficient  capacity,  large  manu- 
facturing experience,  and  presumably  intelligence  enough  left  unim- 
paired to  manufacture  all  of  the  pocket  cutlery  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  consume. 

About  1,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1887,  at 
an  average  of  $2  per  day,  to  manufacture  271,500  dozen  penknives. 

Employment  could  be  given  to  6,000  persons  at  an  average  of  $2  per 
day,  if  the  proportion  of  1,721,160  dozen  pocket-knives  used  in  this 
country  and  sold  to  consumers  as  American  knives,  at  the  price  of 
American  knives,  could  be  made  in  and  under  the  suitable  protection 
of  the  country  whose  name  and  imprint  they  bear. 

William  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden,  Conn., 
Thomas  W.  Bradley,  Walden,  N.  Y., 
Committee  American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers, 


EXHIBIT  B. 


StaUment  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  German  pocket-knives  in  1882 

[See  report  Tariff  Coniniission,  page  1939.] 


Description. 


One  blade: 

Loveat .. 

Average . 
Two  blades: 

Lowest .. 

ATsri^. 


Prices. 


Marki. 

.93 

1.25 

1.75 
4.25 


$0.22    ; 
.30 

.43} 
1.06^ 


Description. 


I    Three  blades : 
Lowest  .... 


Average . . 
Fonr  blaoes : 
Lowest . . . 
Average . . 


Prices. 


Mark». 
4.50 
6.50 

4.75 
7.00 


$1.1 


i.m 

1.621 

1.19 
1.75 


Kr)Ti..)h$  above  demonstrjites  they  flgore  costs  of  labor  and  material  in  Germany  even  lower  than 
*eao. 


6U 
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Selaiioe  east  prices  of  German^  English,  and  American  pocket  outkry. 

[Per  doeen.] 


i 

e 

German. 

Englisl 

L 

American. 

Deaoriptloii. 

1 

6^ 

II 

si 

^1 

Iron-liDed  Jaok'kiiife,  wood  coy- 
eiing: 
4  lochM.. 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
8 

4 
2 
8 

4 
2 
8 

4 

8 

4 
3 

4 

$0.21 
.30 
.10 
.26 
.16 
.22 
.10 
.16 

.24 
.25 
.26 
.89 
.43 
.42 
.47 
.49 
.60 

2.60 
2.70 
3.40 
8.52 

$0.35 
.50 
.84 
:48 
.28 
.41 
.28 
.42 

.57 
.80 
.95 
.62 
.80 

L02 
.65 
.90 

1.06 

1.82 
1.90 
2.11 
2.19 

$0.66 
.80 

'  .58 
.74 
.44 
.63 
.88 
.58 

.81 
1.05 
1.21 
1.01 
1.29 
1.44 
1.12 
1.39 
1.66 

4.42 
4.60 
5.61 
5.71 

$0.21 
.80 
.19 
.26 
.16 
.22 
.10 
.16 

.24 
.25 
.26 
.80 
.43 
.42 
.47 
.49 
.50 

2.60 
2.70 
3.40 
3.62 

$0.70 
1.00 
.67 
.95 
.56 
.83 
.66 
.83 

1.15 
1.61 
L90 
1.25 
L72 
2.03 
1.29 
1.81 
2.12 

3.65 
3.80 
4.23 
4S8 

$0.91 
1.30 

.86 
1.21 

.72 
1.05 

.66 

.99 

1.39 
L86 
2.16 
1.64 
2.15 
2.45 
1.76 
2.80 
2.62 

6.25 
6.60 
7.63 
7.iM) 

$0.29 
.41 
.25 
.85 
.22 
.30 
.14 
.21 

.83 
.35 
.86 
.53 
.58 
.57 
.64 
.67 
.68 

3.50 
8.65 

il.42 
2.03 
1.83 
1.90 
1.12 
L65 
1.12 
L66 

2.80 
3.22 
3.80 
2.49 
3.44 
4.07 
2.59 
3.62 
4.23 

7.30 
7.60 

$0.10 
.27 
.17 
.25 
.14 
.21 
.13 
.30 

.29 
.80 
.49 
.33 
.44 
.51 
.35 
.47 
.54 

1 

1.20 
1.25 
1.45 
1.50 

> 

2b  70 

Do 

81  inohM 

1.75 

Do '.'.'.'.v.. 

%50 

8i  iDoboB 

1.48 

Do 

2.  16 

9i  incfiea 

1.39 

Do 

2.07 

Bxnsa-lined  penknife,  ivory  or 
stasoovenng: 
2i  inches .*........ 

2.92 

Do 

3.96 

Do 

4.62 

8  inches 

S.35 

Do 

4.46 

Do 

5.  15 

3|  Inches 

3.58 

Do r 

4.76 

Do.-..: 

5.45 

Brass-lined  penknifoi  pearl  or 
shell  coyering: 

3|  Inches.. 

Do 

12.00 
12L50 

81  inches 

4.05 

8.45 

14.50 

Do 

4.75 

8.75 

15.00 

In  ooDsidering  the  above  tabulated  facts,  and  not  including  pearl  and  shell  knives, 
the  material  ox  which  is  maoh  more  expensive,  and  of  which  bat  fc^w  are  made  in 
this  country,  the  average  cost  of  material  and  supplies  in  American  pocket-knives  is 
20  per  cent.    The  average  cost  of  labor  is  80  per  cent. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  labor  in  Germany  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  American 
prices  and  English  wages  not  over  one-half  the  average  amount  paid  here. 

A  comparison  of  our  fij^ures  and  costs  of  Gtorinan  knives  shows  foreign  estimates 
are  below  ours  for  that  line  of  goods. 

To  further  substantiate  our  statement,  consular  invoices  show  an  importation  in 
1887  of  1,450,000  dozen  knives  at  the  low  average  valuation  of  83  cents  per  dozen, 
$1,200,000.  Exhibit  A,  submitted,  shows  but  271,500  dozen  American  knives  made 
and  sold  in  1887  at  an  average  of  |3  per  dozen,  (815,000. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dozen  more 
knives  were  imported  than  manufactured  here  in  1887,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  sold  to  consumers  as  American  knives  and  at  the  prices  of  American 
knives. 

While  the  foreigners  have  almost  the  entire  trade  in  two,  three,  and  four  blade 
penknives,  the  larger  importations  of  worthless  one-blade  small  knives  bring  the  cus- 
tom-house average  of  83  cents,  a  little  lower  than  the  table  given  by  us  of  relative 
costs. 

That  table  furnishes  sufficient  classification  of  relative  costs  of  low  and  higl^priced 
knives  to  base  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  approximating  the  difiference  itt  costs 
of  material  and  wages. 
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WOOD  SCREWS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  FOREIGH  KAmTFACTUSEBS, 

Showing  ad  valorem  duty  of  wood  terews  under  present  epedjic  and  ad  valorem  cUueiJieatUm. 

[S«e  Report  Tariff  CommiBsion,  page  IMl.] 


Kaniber. 


I  by  6. 

I  by  7. 
i  i>y  8. 
I  by  9 
1  by  7. 
1  by  8. 
Iby9. 
1  by  If 
Ibyll 
H  by  7 


Cost  in 
£uTop«. 

OenU. 

^' 

|A 

71 
81 
61 


Daty. 


Cents. 


Percent. 


Number. 


y^n 

87 

4A 

94 

^ 

102 

7} 

111 

5^ 

97 

7A 

117 

9t% 

i:o 

30A 

1*4 

12A 

14H 

8 

119 

Iiby8. 
llby9. 
l|  by  10 
li  by  11 
H  by  ]2 
14  by  8. 
li  by  9. 
Ik  by  10 
libyll 
U  by  12 


Coet  in 
Earope. 

Duty. 

Cents. 

On<« 

?f 

X?* 

8A 

13 

H 

ISA 

lOA 

18 

9 

11 

10| 

13 

ISA 

UA 

"A 

12A 

20 

Per  Of  nL 


130 
140 
1» 
162 
178 
128 
135 
144 
150 
159 


The  above  is  given  to  illustrate  that  the  nianafactarers  of  screws 
which  are  made  almost  entii^ely  by  automatic  machiuery  needed  and 
received  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  approximating  the  difference 
in  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
there  are  many  other  items  similarly  and  justly  protected  by  specific 
and  ad  xalorem  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  difiierence  between  wages 
here  and  abroad. 


HOOP  AND  BAND  IRON. 

STATEMEHT  OF  J.  PAHTTEB  &  SOVS  COMPAITT,  PITTSBnSOH,  PA 

The  Mills  tariff  bill  which  passed  the  House  places  cotton-ties  on 
the  free  list,  and  also  all  other  hoop  and  band  iron  thinner  than  No.  11 
and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge. 

If  any  danger  of  this  bill  ])assing  the  Senate  should  appear,  we  hope 
you  will  endeavor  to  have  it  so  amended  there  that  at  least  the  present 
duties  may  be  retained. 

These  present  duties  are  as  follows: 

(1 )  Hoop  and  band  iron,  not  lighter  than  No.  10, 1  cent  i)er  pound. 

(2)  Hoop  and  band  iron,  thinuer  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
20,  1.2  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Thinner  thiin  No.  20  1.4  cents  per  pound. 
(Jotton-ties,  35  per  c<*nt.  ad  valorem. 

(Gotton-ties  are  only  No.  18  or  No.  19  hoop  iron,  cut  to  length  as  re- 
quired for  a  cotton-baie  or  any  other  kind  of  bale.) 

The  original  Mills  bill  provided  duties  on  above  classifications  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  1  cent  per  pound;  2d,  1.1  cents  per  pound:  3d,  1.3  cents 
per  pound :  cotton-ties  free ;  but  this  was  amended  in  the  House,  placing 
the  second  class  on  the  free  list  also,  which  is  manifestly  unfair,  and 
much  worse  than  the  original  bill,  or  any  other  part  of  that  ver^  in- 
equitable document 
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CASTINGS  OF  IRON. 

LEITEE  OF  ASAS  BABEOW& 

I 

Atlantic  City,  IS.  J.,  July  4, 1888. 

To  the  Suboammittee  of  the  Senate  on  the  BeviHan  of  the  Tariff: 

Gentlemen  :  My  residence  and  business  is  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Im- 
paired health  has  prevented  my  appearing  before  you,  as  an  iron  fonnder, 
to  ^ive  yoQ  information  that  I  think  is  required  to  perfect  the  bill  now 
uuder  consideration  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  I  inclose  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Mills's  committee,  for  your  guidance  in  part,  but 
it  uoes  not  go  quite  far  enough,  so  I  propose  to  you  the  following  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  BandalPs  bill,  page  29,  line  546,  after  '^  act"  put  ^^or  of  which 
ca8t  iron  is  the  component  part,  1^  cents  per  pound."  We  have  an  ex- 
teDded  country  and  many  minds  to  assess  customs  duty.  Many  arti- 
cles like  sad,  tailors',  and  hatters'  irons  are  partly  of  wrought-iron  (the 
bandies)  and  are  not  known  as  castings  when  finished,  and  might  be 
classed  with  articles  in  the  clause  in  Mr.  Bandall's  bill,  on  page  37, 
commencing  line  751,  and  to  prevent  this  I  would  suggest  after  ^^of," 
on  hue  753,  put  *'  wrought,"  as  the  clause  as  amended  on  page  29  covers 
all  articles  of  which  cast-iron  is  a  component  part. 

I  refer  yon  to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Congressmen  as  named  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Mills. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arab  Babbowb, 
1400  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia, 
or  19  South  Connecticut  avenue^  AtUmtic  Oity^  2f,  J, 


Philadelpsu,  JiHM  30, 1888. 

Rebpectkd  Sir  :  I  respeotf ally  caU  your  attention,  and  that  of  yonr  committee,  to 
what  I  trnly  believe  to  be  an  antentional  omission  in  the  tariff  bill  now  nnder  con- 
Kideration  in  the  Honse  of  Sepresentatives,  and  sufi^gest  the  following  amendment: 
'^castings  of  iron  of  every  description,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  1^  cents  per  p6und." 

The  present  dnty  is  1^  cents  per  ponnd.  Without  this  amendment  all  castings  ex- 
cept "cast-iron  pipe''  would  come  in  nnder  the  clause  in  your  biU  on  page  21,  com- 
mencing line  312.  This  would  make  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  40,  60,  and  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  according  to  weight,  as  they  are  sold  mostly  here  and  in  Europe 
by  the  pound.  If  the  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  lose  to  the  iron  founders  of 
this  country  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  ocean  freights 
are  low,  and  jeopardize  all  this  trade  to  the  workmen  on  our  northern  frontier,  should 
Canada  abate  the  |6  per  ton  duty  on  pig-iron,  and  our  iron  founders  cross  the  line  to 
take  advantage  of  low  material,  wages,  etc. 

I  refer  yon  to  Judge  Eelley  and  Messrs.  Randall  and  O'NeiU,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gi^ess  from  Philadelphia.  They  can  speak  of  my  knowledge  of  the  business  as  an 
iron  fonnder. 

I  have  been  fifty  years  in  the  business.  My  father  was  in  the  business,  and  three 
generations  before  him,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  same  line,  commencing  under 
colonial  rule.  During  the  war  of  1812  persons  were  sent  from  the  coast  to  bum  one 
of  the  three  iron  furnaces  (the  Federal)  of  my  native  town. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Arad  Babrows, 
1400  South  Front  ttreet,  PMladelpMa, 

Hon.  Roger  Q.  Miixs, 

CAatrmaii  of  Committee  on  Way$  und  Means,  WtulUm^tonf  Z>.  C« 
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STEEL  RAILS,  ETC. 

STAtBMEVT  OF  W.  B.  EmBIDrQ, 

TreoMwrtr  JoUet  Steel  CkMnpany,  ChioagOf  HL 

For  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  matter  I  believe  it  to  be 
really  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the  mannfaoture  of  the  finisbed 
article  right  through  from  the  raw  material ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  in  England  sells  at,  say,  £2  2s,  6d.,  and  raUs  at  the  pres- 
ent time  sell  at  £3  lis.  6(2.,  there  is  apparently  a  difference  of  £1 15«.  0<f. 
per  ton,  or  $8.50.  While  American  pig-iron  of  similar  quality  sells  at  $18 
per  ton  and  rails  at  t31  per  ton,  there  is  a  difference  of  tl3,  or  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  English  difference. 

The  cause  for  this  will  not  be  readily  appreciated  unless  you  investi- 
gate to  what  extent  labor  actually  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product.  As  the  United  States  rail  manufacturer's  cost  is  based  upon 
pig-iron  at  $18  per  ton,  compared  with  English  iron  at  $10.33.  so  the 
pig-iron  mannfacturer's  cost  is  based  upon  iron  ore  at  a  much  higher 
figure  ti^an  English  ore. 

And  all  the  labor  entering  into  not  only  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  but  the  production  of  all  the  varied  supplies  consumed  at  the 
works  where  each  kind  of  material  is  handled,  and  also  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  of  all  kinds,  is  very  materially  higher 
paid  than  abroad.    ^ 

I  believe  the  following  to  represent  very  accurately  the  actual  market 
prices  per  ton  in  July,  1888,  in  Great  Britain  for  the  goods  I  name : 


Seotch  plg-iroD 

Oomb«rUmd  Bessemer  pig-iron 

Hidulesbro'  Bessemer  pig-Hon 

BeMemer  steel  blooms,  7  inches  square. 
Bessemer  steel  billets,  2|  inches  square 

Bessemer  steel  rails* 

Steel  rail  orop  ends 

Old  iron  rails 


{ 


BngUshpiioea. 


88  9 

42  6 

81  6 

8    18  9 

8    17  6 

8    15  0 

3    17  6 

2     6  0 

2    10  0 


EqnlTalent  in 

United  States 

money. 


$9.42 

lass 

7.66 
17.92 
18.83 
18.23) 
18.88  5 
11.18 
12.15 


United  States 
prices. 


$i7.ooto$]a(w 

16. 00  to  17.00 

25.60 to  28.00 
2&00 

80. 00  to  31.50 

18. 50  to  20.00 

18. 00  to  20.00 


•In  May  the  prloe  was  £Z  12ff.  6d.  (f  17.62.) 

I  believe  that  all  these  prices  can  be  made  free  on  board  vessel  at 
shipping  port,  England,  so  that  only  ocean  transportation  and  expenses 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  outside  of  United  States  custom-house 
duties. 

I  put  against  each  of  the  English  figures  what  I  believe  to  be  au 
average  selling  price  now  in  the  United  States  for  similar  products. 

I  trust  that  these  prices  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you.  You  will 
notice  that  the  English  prices  show  a  possibility*  of  cheap  production 
utterly  beyond  our  power  to  equal  in  this  country,  for  it  has  clearly  been 
established  tbat,  commencing  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  producing  iron  ore  and  continuing  through 
the  various  stages  of  production  and  transportation  up  to  the  finished 
steel  rail,  the  total  amount  of  labor  entering  into  the  manufactured  rail 
is  actually  greater  than  the  total  selling  price  of  foreign  steel  rails  oo 
bo^rd  ship  abroad* 
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QUICKSILVER. 

STATEMEHT  OF  W.  B.  BUCKIOHSTEB, 

li-ea»mrer  of  the  Napa  Consolidated  Quiokeilver  Minin{f  Compa/my,  Boston. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  in  the  Senate  bill  on  tariff  to  the 
article  '^  quicksilver,"  in  metal  list.  What  we  desire  aud  our  arguments 
and  memorial  for  same  will  be  found  fully  stated  on  pages  6143,  6144, 
6145  of  CoDgi^essional  Record  of  June  2d,  1888. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  total  production  in  1887  in  this  country 
was  33,760  flasks,  while  the  Almaden,  in  Spain,  alone  produced  53,000 
flasks,  and  this,  as  well  as  Idria,  are  controlled  by  the  Bothschilds,  who 
control  all  quicksilver  entering  London  market.  The  discovery  of  the 
California  mines  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  quicksilver  all  over  the 
world.  Previous  to  this  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
of  commerce.  Let  our  mines  be  closed  by  their  (European)  cheap  labor, 
and  they  would  again  control  the  market  and  advance  prices.  I  may 
well  quote  in  addition  to  the  copy  you  inclose  the  appended  lines  from 
my  letter  of  April  11  to  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge: 

Am  a  real  American  indnstry,  in  competition  with  cheap  labor  in  Europe,  and  afford- 
ing a  good  livelihood  here  to  a  large  number  of  people,  it  woold  seem  that  it  haa 
some  claim  to  recognition.  The  expense  of  closing  down  and  refiring  is  large,  and 
ooce  cloaed  down  the  mine  owners  woald  be  relactant  to  start  up  aeain,  and  the 
foreign  article  could  be  easily  advanced  to  an  exorbitant  figure,  while  the  small  mar- 
gin now  allowed  permits  the  mines  to  be  worked  at  very  dose  figures,  and  reaUy 
benefits  the  consumer, 

which  are  absolutely  true.  Giving  employment  to  more  than  5,000 
men,  with  a  liberal  living.  The  development  of  this  home  industry 
has  brought  the  price  of  quicksilver  from  $1.50  and  $1  per  pound 
to  50  and  40  cents,  the  latter  price  barely  representing  the  cost  of  pro- 
daction  and  returning  nothing  on  capital  invested  or  depreciation  of 
plant.  Used  almost  entirely  in  the  reduction  of  silver  and  production 
of  Vermillion,  it  in  no  wise'aftects  the  necessities  of  life,  except  that 
the  disemployment  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  in  this  industry  would 
inevitably  cause  competition  of  so  much  more  labor  in  other  pursuits. 


aVICKSILVBS  ABD  THE  TABDT. 

[Eeprintedfiomthe  Mining  and  ScienUfio  Press,  San  Francisco,  Saturday  morning. 

May  1^,  1888.] 

We  recently  published  the  petition  to  Congress  of  the  quicksilver 
miners  of  California,  asking  that  body  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  the 
article.  American  qnicksiher  is  solely  mined  and  manufactured  in 
California,  not  being  produced  anywhere  else  on  this  continent.  The 
present  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  proposed  changes  in  the 
tariff  include  it  in  the  free  list,  against  which  the  quicksilver  producers 
protest. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Eastern  manufacturers  are  trying  to  get  quick- 
silver on  the  free  list,  while  they  at  the  same  time  keep  their  manufact- 
ares  protected. 

44  TAB 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  from  quicksilver  id 
the  East,  but  not  in  California : 


Bisalphate  of  mercnry,  yellow. 
Cyanide  of  mercury. 
Iodide  of  mercury,  green. 
Iodide  of  mercnry.  red. 
Nitraiie  solution  oi  mercury. 
Oxide  of  mercury,  black. 
Oxide  of  mercnry,  yellow. 
Photo-bromide  of  mercury. 

Duty  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Sulphate  of  mercury,  yellow. 
Sulphutet  of  mercury,  black. 
Sulphuret  of  mercury,  with  chalk. 
Mercurial  ointment. 
Mercurial  preparations. 
Vermilion. 
Cinnabar,  artificial. 


Here  are  these  Eastern  manufacturers  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  trying  to  get  a  10  per  cent,  duty  taken  off  the  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  base  of  their  products.  They  must  buy  this 
base  in  order  to  make  the  product.  They  would  sacrifice  the  quicksilver- 
mining  industry  of  this  State  to  benefit  themselves,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  our  mines  are  owned  by  individual  citizens,  while  the  foreign 
mines  are  owned  by  Governments.  The  Austrian  and  Spanish  quick- 
silver miners  are  paid  very  low  wages,  and  the  mines  are  so  immense 
that  they  can  largely  increase  production  and  flood  our  markets  if  they 
desire.  They  could  put  prices  down  so  in  a  few  years  that  our  Cali- 
fornia mines  would  have  to  be  closed  down,  and  then,  when  they  had  a 
monopoly,  they  would  advance  prices  so  largely  as  to  make  up-  for  the 
period  of  depression. 

KoTE. — Spain  and  Italy  levy  an  import  duty  on  quicksilver,  respect- 
ively, of  1.60  pesetas  on  100  kilos  and  10  francs  on  220.464  pounds.  Vide, 
<' Customs  Duties  imposed  by  Foreign  Ifations  upon  American  Pro- 
duce and  Manufactures.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Ofi&ce, 
1887." 

J.  B.  BAia>OL. 


New  Tore,  May,  1888. 

DsAR  Sir  :  V^e  are  mnch  oblip^ed  for  the  copy  of  the  memorial  to  CoD^^ress  in  regard 
to  the  daty  on  qaiokailver,  and  trust  the  same  will  have  the  designed  effect.  The 
manafacturers  here  are  disposed  to  favor  a  free  trade  on  the  article. 

B.  still  keops  to  his  views  of  $36  to  arrive  and  appears  satisfied  that  with  the  lower 
offerings  from  London  (£6  17«.  6d.)  he  will  soon  be  able  to  bay  at  or  below  that  figure. 
One  of  the  vermilion  people  has  ordered  200  flasks  from  London. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Randol, 

San  Franciaoo, 


HEMOBIAL   or   THE   QUICKSILVEB   XAHUFACTUREBS   OF   CAIr 

IFOBHIA. 

[1883— Duty  imposed  on  qnicksilver,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     1888 — ^New  tariff 

bill  puts  quicksilver  on  the  free  list.] 

To  the  president  cmd  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission : 

The  undersigned,  quicksilver  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that  the 
production  of  quicksilver  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  representing  a  capital  of  $30,000,000  and  giving  perma- 
nent employment  to  more  than  five  thousand  men,  who  are  paid  liberal 
wages }  that  the  article  of  quicksilver  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
mining  of  silver  and  gold,  and  other  uses;  that  for  many  years  while 
the  article  was  protected  by  a  duty  the  business  was  fairly  profitable 
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and  remnnerative  to  the  manafkctarers,  and  that  some  thirty  mines 
were  in  operation  in  this  State. 

That  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  abolition  of  the  dnty,  owing 
to  sharp  competition  with  foreign  producers,  particularly  of  the  Alma- 
den  mines  in  Spain,  which  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  the  Idria  mines  in  Austria,  owned  and  worked  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  figure 
that  there  is  no  profit  to  manufacturers  here ;  that  only  eight  mines 
are  now  being  worked  in  California,  and  that  the  total  amount  received 
for  sales  of  the  article  during  the  last  three  years  has  not  paid  the  cost 
of  its  manufacture,  allowing  for  depreciation  in  works  and  exhaustion 
of  mines;  that  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
mines,  and  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  those  countries  is  not  more 
tlian  one- sixth  of  what  is  paid  in  California,  quicksilver  can  not  be 
manufactured  in  America  to  compete  with  the  product  from  Spain  and 
Austria,  and  unless  some  relief  or  protection  is  given  this  important 
interest  must  entirely  give  way  to  foreign  competition ;  that  owing  to 
the  high  rates  of  transportation  between  California  and  the  Eastern 
States,  foreign  quicksilver  can  be  sent  from  Europe  to  New  York  at 
one-quarter  the  freight  and  in  one-third  of  the  time  that  it  can  be  sent 
from  San  Francisco ;  that  many  articles  necessary  for  the  working  of 
quicksilver  mines,  particularly  iron  and  steel,  are  subject  to  high  duties, 
thereby  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture;  that  empty  quick- 
silver fla.sks  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. ;  that  most  of  the 
flasks  used  in  California  are  second-hand  flasks  returned  from  China, 
on  which  the  quicksilver  manufacturers  here  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
high  duty,  often  paying  many  times  on  the  same  flasks,  while  new  flasks 
filled  with  quicksilver  are  imported  into  New  York  from  Europe  free  of 
duty ;  that  owing  to  these  facts  all  of  the  American  market  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  has  been  lost  to  home  manufacturers  and  sup- 
plied with  a  foreign  product  which  pays  no  duty  or  revenue  to  our 
Government. 

That  the  imposition  of  'a  duty  on  quicksilver  would  lead  to  no  hard- 
ship or  damage  to  other  industries  in  this  country ;  the  article  being 
used  over  many  times  in  gold  and  silver  mining,  so  that  the  small  ad- 
vance in  price  would  practically  be  almost  nothitig  in  the  cost  of  minibg, 
while  the  only  other  industries  which  would  be  affected — the  manufact- 
ure of  vermilion  and  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  preparations  from 
mercury,  both  of  which  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  manufacture 
of  qaicksilver — are  now  protected  by  a  duty. 

That  owing  to  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  the  Spanish  mine,  as 
compared  with  any  mines  in  this  country,  and  the  low  rate  of  labor  in 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  can  at  any  time  produce  quicksilver  in 
t»afficient  quantities  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
price  which  would  close  every  mine  in  this  country ;  that  the  control  of 
this  Spanish  product  is  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Kothschild,  of  London,  who  have  a  lease  of  the  Spanish  mines  for  thirty 
years,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  loan  to  that  Government;  that  there 
is  a  very  large  accumulation  from  the  products  of  these  mines  now  in 
London ;  that  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  quicksilver  in  California  the 
price  of  foreigQ  quicksilver  was  more  than  treble  the  present  price,  and 
that,  should  the  California  mines,  which  are  practically  the  only  com- 
l)etitors  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  mines,  be,  for  want  of  protection, 
driven  from  the  field,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  would  be  advanced 
to  a  rate  that  would  compel  the  consumer  of  quicksilver  in  this  country 
to  pay  a  hundred  fold  more  than  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  Ameri- 
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can  product  would  cost  them.  The  admission  free  of  daty  of  a  prodnct 
manafactared  exclasively  by  foreign  governments  (which  themselves 
have  a  high  protective  tariff),  to  the  detriment  and  rnin  of  an  Amerioan 
industry,  is  an  anomaly  in  our  revenue  laws  which  your  petitioners  beg 
may  be  at  once  removed. 

Your  petitioners  further  respectfully  represent  that  all  other  metals 
of  American  manufacture  from  native  ores,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
lead,  etc.,  are  protected  by  high  duties ;  quicksilver,  which  under  the 
present  foreign  competition  seems  to  require  it  more  than  any  other, 
forming  almost  the  only  exception ;  and  they  therefore  trust  that  your 
honorable  body  will  recommend  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  this  article. 
Under  the  old  tariff  the  duty  on  quiciisilver  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, and  ranged  in  amount  from  10  to  23  cents  per  pound,  but  your 
petitioners  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  of  from  20  to 
25  cents  per  pound  be  recommended^-20  cents  being,  in  their  opinion, 
about  the  lowest  figure  which  would  enable  American  manufacturers  to 
.  compete  with  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Governments  and  give  them  a 
fair  return  for  the  capital  invested. 

The  Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  ISew  Almaden,  Gal.,  J.  B. 
Bandol,  manager ;  Sulphur  Bank  Quicksilver  Mining  Com- 
pany, by  Parrott  &  Co.,  agents  and  factors;  Great  Western 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  G.  Palache,  president;  The 
Kedington  Quicksilver  Company,  John  H.  Bedington,  presi- 
dent; The  New  Idria  Mining  Company,  by  Thomas  Bell, 
president;  The  Santa  Clara  Mining  Association,  of  Balti- 
more (Guadalupe),  Henry  May,  receiver;  The  Oakland  Min- 
ing Company,  by  Thomas  Bell,  trustee;  The  Napa  Consoli- 
dated Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  The  Great  Eastern 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company. 


IFrom  The  Eagineeting  and  Mining  Joamal,  "New  York,  Feliraary  11, 1888.] 

OniCKSILVEE  PBODUCnOV  Airo  TBASE  IN  1887. 

Written  for  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  J.  B.  Eaioh)!. 

In  our  annual  review  for  1886,  published  in  this  journal,  January  29, 
1887,  pp.  77  and  78,  we  said:  '^The  renewed  activity  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  in  all  parts  of  the  world  promises  to  make  an  active  market  for 
quicksilver  in  1887,  and  better  prices  than  have  prevailed  for  many 
years.''  The  results  for  1887  prove  our  prediction  to  have  been  well 
founded.  In  San  ITrancisco  the  January  price  of  $38.50  per  flask  con- 
tinued until  March,  when  a  fall  to  $37.50  was  followed  by  a  rise  to 
$40  in  April;  then  the  price  gradually  fell  to  $36.50  in  August;  rose 
to  $'M  in  Hciptember ;  was  stationary  at  $37  in  October  and  November, 
and  rapidly  a<lvaiH;e<l  in  December  to  $48,  which  was  the  closing  price.* 
In  London  tbe  January  price  of  Rothschild  was  £7  5«.  6d.  with  slight 
lluctuationH;  it  fell  to  £6 10^.  m  May  and  gradually  rose  to  £7  15«.  Octo- 
ber 10;  then  itadvanced  rapidly,  £8  November  2D;  £9 15«.  November  30; 
£10  5«.  Dc<;ember  1 ;  £11  ^«.  December  12,  and  closed  the  year  at  £11* 
Tbe  Calitornia  production  was  33,760  flasks  (20,000  New  Almaden  and 
13,700  for  ten  other  mines),  against  29,981  in  1886— an  increase  of  3,779 
flasks,  of  which  2,000  are  to  be  credited  to  New  Almaden. 

*PriceslD  1888:  January,  $42;  February,  (40 ;  March,  $38.50;  A.pril,  (38. 
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The  comparative  ptodaction  for  all  the  American  qaickailver  mixiee 
is  shown  in  the  following  t^ble: 


Mine. 

1888. 

18«7. 

TnoroMo,  + 
Decraaae,  ~ 

New  Almadta ^ 

£tBa • 

18,000 
8,478 
1,769 
1,949 
1,449 
1,406 
736 
409 

20,000 

2,8^ 

2,604 

1,440 

1,490 

1,890 

689 

678 

800 

1,198 

+  2,000 
—      SOB 

^'ftp»  Oon .  ^..  ..^........^..i.... 

+      026 

Gre^fttWefltem , 

—      603 

^?ilphnr  Bftok 

+        41' 

Xew  IdriA 

+      484 

Great  Eastern 

—       46 

RedingtcMi - 

+      264 

BradfoTd 

+      800 

TariooB 

788 

+      413 

Total  flaaks 

29,981 

33,760  1            4-3.779 

» 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  mines  can  not  increase 
their  prodnction  even  with  the  stimnlas  of  an  increased  pric^,  and  for 
the  year  1888  we  lopk  for  a  falling  off  in  their  yield. 

Stocks  in  first  hands  are  nnnsnally  small ;  the  demand  is  good  and 
a  fair  price  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  unless  quicksilver  should  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  as  has  lately  been  proposed. 

lu  1886  the  Almaden  mine,  Spain,  produced  51,000  flasks,  and  in 
1887,  53,000  flanks — for  the  two  years  104,000  flasks,  against  a  produc- 
tion of  63,741  flasks  by  all  the  American  mines  for  a  like  period.  The 
estimated  stock  of  quicksilver  in  London  at  the  end  of  1887  was  about 
40,000  flasks,  or  some  10,000  flasks  less  than  the  stock  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  January,  1888,  quotations  show  a  fall  in  London  to  £S  108.  and 
a  recovery  to  £9 ;  the  San  Francisco  price  also  dropping  to  $42. 


FIRE-ARMS. 


8TATEXSHT  OF  S.  POBEHAHD,  OF  WOBCESTEB,  MASS. 

We  have  a  few  facts  to  present  with  reference  to  our  business  and  the 
blanch  of  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  fire-arms  manufactory 
is  an  old  and  important  industry,  and  until  late  years  it  has  been  quite 
profitable.  A  few  years  ago  we  felt  encouraged  to  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  double-barreled  breech-loading  shot  guns.  At  that  time,  and 
there  are  to-day,  some  dozen  to  fifteen  other  manufactories  here  in  this 
country  engaged  in  the  production  of  similar  arms. 

Fire-arms  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  revolvers,  are  articles  of  luxury, 
and  the  present  duty  on  above  named  articles  is  35  per  cent.  At  the 
time  we  embarked  in  this  enterprise  prices  ruled  much  higher  than  to- 
day, and  we  felt  that  there  was  a  field  to  increase  our  business.  We 
spent  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  tools  and  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  alone,  and  to-day  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise  in  view  of  the  cheap  importation  of  similar  arms.  This  is  the 
situation  with  about  all  the  other  makers  of  these  arms  here  in  this 
country.  Not  that  we  don' j  make  a  very  much  better  arm  here  in  this 
couutQT  than  the  imported  gun  and  revolver,  nevertheless  the  cheaper 
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arms  will  sell,  and  to  that  extent  that  the  demand  for  the  better  and 
home-made  arms  have  dropped  nearly  75  per  cent.  Another  thing,  tbe 
material  that  enters  into  tbe  mannfaetnre  of  an  arm  is  very  small.  Id 
the  highest  cost  revolver  the  cost  of  material  that  we  bay  is  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  a  doable-barrel  shot-gun  not  over  26  per  cent.,  the 
rest  of  the  cost  being  labor,  where  there  can  be  no  discoont  or  drawback. 
We  have  no  remedy  for  this  bat  to  ask  fbr  an  increase  of  dnty  on  the 
imported  guns  and  revolvers  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  enable  us  to  compete  successfally  with  the  foreign  maker 
of  these  arms.  You  woald  be  surprised,  if  you  are  not  already  aware, 
how  many  of  these  arms  are  brought  into  this  country  yearly,  when  they 
all  can  and  should  be  made  here  il  sufficient  protection. were  given  to  ns. 
Oun  barrels,  single  and  double,  the  component  parts  being  iron  and 
steel,  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  They  are  not  made  her^  in  this  country 
by  a  single  manufacturer,  and  can  not  be  made  here,  as  no  one  possesses 
the  knowledge.  They  should  come  in  free  of  duty.  *We  are  placed  just 
so  much  more  at  a  disadvantage  by  being  obliged  to  pay  10  per  cent, 
duty  on  tiiat  which  we  are  compelled  to  import.  This  we  regard  as 
equally  wrong  as  the  imported  guns  not  paying  high  duty  enough. 


STATEMEHT  OF  W.  B.  FBAHEinr,  OF  HABTFOBD,  COHV. 

A  duty  of  $10  (specific)  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  keep  the 
worthless,  cheap  guns  out  of  the  country,  and  would  also  protect  our 
higher  priced  American  guns.  Il  fact  the  latter  would  be  enough  pro- 
tected under  the  present  tarifT  were  the  foreign  articles  made  to  pay  the 
actual  duty.  But  there  is  some  way  in  which  the  duty  paid  is  much 
smsdler  than,  would  be  supposed  by  merely  reading  tbe  tariff  law.  I 
think  it  is  worked  by  bringing  the  guns  over  in  pieces,  which  prevents 
high  or  fair  valuations.  For  some  reason  dealers  make  more  out  of  for- 
eign guns  than  they  do  out  of  American,  and  I  can  not  find  it  out. 

Shot-gun  barrels  will,  I  think,  never  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  high  qualities  of  steel  barrels  will  drive  the  twist,  Damascus, 
etc.,  out  of  market  entirely,  soon.  So  no  duty  is  required  on  such  bar- 
rels for  protection,  unless  they. have  been  fitted  as  parts  of  guns.  As 
imported  now,  they  are  raw  material,  and  the  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Imported  gun-stocks  in  the  rough  do  not  compete  with  any 
American  products.  Wood  for  high  quality  gun-stocks  does  not  grow 
in  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  these  stocks  is  now  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  except  for  the  revenue  from  them,  which  is  very  small, 
they  might  as  well  be  firee. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  shot-gun  barrels. 
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PERCUSSION  CAPS. 

SlATfeMEHT  OP  &  W.  KBLLOGO, 

CattmM^for  WaUrbury  Bra$9  Company ,  of  WtUwhury,  CamL 

The  bill  in  the  House  of  BepreseDtatives,  called  the  ^^  Mills  bill,"  fixes 
the  duty  on  "  percussion  caps''  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Why  the 
duty  on  this  little  aiticle  is  made  lower  than  upon  other  manufactures 
of  copi)er  or  brass  it  is  difficult  to  see,  unless  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
importer  of  these  goods.  It  is  an  article  much  more  expensive  to  make  ' 
thau  many  other  small  articles  of  copper,  as  the  cost  of  the  fulminating 
powder  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  internal-revenue  tax  oh  alcohol. 
One  company  in  this  place  uses  $5,000  worth  of  alcohol  per  year  in  the 
manufacture  of  percussion  caps,  a  great  part  of  which  sum  is  the  inter- 
Dal-revenue  tax.  So  long  as  that  rax  remains  it  would  be  great  injus- 
tice to  reduce  the  tariff. 

But  aside  from  the  internal- revenue  tax,  the  duty  ought  not  to  be 
retlnced,  as  it  is  as  low  now  as  the  business  can  bear.  Competition  is 
very  sharp  and  close  at  home,  and  also  with  the  English  manufacturers. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  this  little  article  was 
imported  in  1880,  under  the  present  rate  of  duty.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  is  imported  now*  but  I  know  the  competition  with  foreign  goods 
is  very  close  and  profits  very  small.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  40  per 
cent.,  and  a  reduction  to  30  per  cent,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  business 
here.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  lower  Uian  upon 
other  articles  of  copper  manufacture  and  other  metals,  not  specially 
provided  for,  now  classed  at  45  per  cent,  under  the  present  law.  The 
cost  of  making  percussion  caps  is  relatively  greater  than  many  of  those 
articles,  owing  to  the  tax  on  alcohol.  A  duty  of  40  per  ceint.  at  least 
shoald  be  retained,  even  if  that  tax  is  removed.  And  I  hope  it  will  be 
removed.  I  append  to  this  a  letter  from  G.  0.  Hill,  esq.,  secretary  of 
one  of  our  leading  companies,  who  has  been  many  years  in  the  business, 
relative  to  percussion  caps,  measuring  tapes,  powder  flasks,  etc  His 
statements  are  entirely  reliable. 


Office  of  Watbrbury  Brass  Cobcpany, 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  18,  1888. 

Drar  Sir  '  The  relatioDs  of  the  tariff  to  the  goods  of  our  manufactnr^  talked  of 
yesterday  are  about  as  follows : 

Percuniou  caps. — ^Preseut  duty,  40  i>er  ceut.  We  have  a  close  competition  on  for- 
«igQ  goods,  substantially  all  English.  Can  not  stand  a  reduction  to  30  per  cent,  as 
per  MiUs  biU.  We  use  in  tbe  caps  about  $5^000  worth  alcohol  annually.  £f  internal 
tu  on  spirits  used  in  arts"  was  removed  it  would  help  us. 

Mta»itnng  tape. — Present  duty,  45  per  ceut.  Euglisli  competition  so  strong  that  if 
ve  were  ont  of  the  business  we  should  stay  out.  No  profit  on  the  staple  grades.  The 
^w  tape  for  these  goods  we  have  to  import  (samples  inclosed).  This  tape  is  not  made 
in  this  country.  Present  duty  on  raw  tape,  cotton,  35  per  cent.;  linen,  40  per  cent, 
'fbese  particular  kinds  of  tape  are  not  used  to' any  extent  (if  at  all),  except  in  meas- 
nriDg-tapes,  which  most  compete  with  English  when  made;  so  all  duty  on  sach  raw 
l^pe  is  for  revenue  and  protects  nobody,  as  it  is  not  made  here.  If  removed  it  would 
belp  m.  If  maintained  after  a  redoction  on  measuring-tapes  it  would  drive  ns  out  of 
tbebosineis. 
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Powdar-JUukif  ttkot-paw:^,  shot-Mta, — Pf^eent  daty,  45  per  cent.    This  bnainett 
now  aoionnto  to  but  little,  owing  to  introdnction  of  fixed  ftmmunition,  botany  at- 
tempt to  adyanoe  piioes  to  afford  a  fair  profit  brings  English  goods  into  market. 
Tours, 

Watbrbdbt  Brass  CoMPAmr, 
G.  C.  Bull, 

8eet9tarym 
Hon.  8.  W.  EsLLOGO. 


BESSEMER  INGOTS,  ETC. 

Cost  of  Bessemer  ingots : 

Waste  ofpig  and  new  material |S.80 

Labor L12 

Fuel 4 35 

Befraotories 15 

Molds  and  stools *M 

Maintenance  andrannlng  expenses 75 

Total 5.41 

Cost  of  Bessemer  blooms  from  ingots : 

Waste  of  metal • ^       .65 

Labor l 63 

Fuel i 25 

Maintenance  and  running  expenses 55 

Total 2.08 

Cost  of  blooms  from  pig : 

Pig  to  ingot 5.41 

Ingot  to  bloom.... «^ 2.0d 

.    Total 7.49 

Cost  of  Bessemer  biUets : 

Waste  of  metal ;. 90 

Labor 1.60 

Maintenance 45 

General  maintenance  of  works  and  running  expenses 1. 10 

Fuel 29 


Total 4.34 

Cost  of  billets  ftom  pig: 

Pig  to  inffot 5.41 

Ingot  to  bloom .' 2.08 

Bloom  to  billet 4.34 


Total 11.83 

English  prices,  as  per  Iron  Age  of  August  2 : 

Bessemer  pig,  average  qootation,  43«.  3d 10.36 

Bessemer  blooms,  728,  9i : 17.46 

Bessemer  biUets,  average  quotation,  77a.  htid : 18.69 

English  prices : 

Pig  to  bloom « 7.02 

Bloom  to biUet ^ 1.23 

Pig  to  bUlet ^ 8.25 

Difference  in  cost  of  material : 

American  quotation,  Bessemer  pig,  August  2 17.00 

English  qnotatioD 10.38 

Difference  in  favor  of  English  rolling  mills 6.62 

Present  duty  on  pig  iron , ••.  .....^ Q.Ti 


MISOELLA-lSrEOtJS. 

POTTERY  INTEREST. 

THE  ATTACK  OH  THE  POTTERY  IHTESEST  OP  THE  UJilTEI)  STATES 

BT  THE  MILLS  TARIFF  BILL.    . 

*  # 

The  reclassiflcation  of  crockery  made  in  the  Mills  bill  is  the  work  of 
a  cnQDiiig  enemy  of  the  American  pottery  industry.  It  is  a  clever  jog- 
gle and  I'raad,  under  the  cover  of  which  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
present  duties  of  from  16|  to  42f  per  cent,  is  worked. 

In  the  present  law  crockery  is  classified' as  follows : 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  biaqne,  eartheD,  stone,  and  oiookery  ware,  inolnding 
plaqneB,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  stataettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
.China,  porcelain,  parian^  and  bisque  ware,  plain  whi(e,  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  snbstances,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  55 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

What  the  American  potter  wants  to  know  is,  where  in  the  Mills  bill 
tbe  goods  classified  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  found. 

They  are  found  nnder  the  following  four  classifications  in  the  Mills 
bill: 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisaae,  earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware,  composed  of 
esrthy  or  mineral  substances,  indoding  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  stat- 
nettes,  painted,  printed,  enameled,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  deoorated  in  any  manner, 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

White  granite,  comtaaon  ware,  plain  white  or  cream-colored,  lustered  or  printed 
under  glajcein  a  single  color;  sponged,  .dipped,  or  edged  ware,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  colored,  or  bisque,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  snbstances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tnis  act, 
sod  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Most  of  them  are  found  in  the  third, classification,  and  thus  reduced 
from  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  duty.  The  bulk 
of  the  goods  made  in  American  potteries  would  thus  lose  their  60  per 
cent,  protection,  and  be  brought  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  classification. 
And  even  the  British  decorated  goods,  "lustered  or  printed  under  glaze 
in  a  single  color,"  would  come  in  nnder  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  instead  of 
the  60  per  cent,  as  at  present,  and  then  be  finished  in  gilt  and  colors  at 
deeorating  establishments  in  this  country,  and  put  upon  the  market  in 
competition  with  American-made  and  American-decorated  goods. 

It  is  by  this  cunningly  devised  trick  of  the  reclassiflcation  in  the 
Mills  bill  that  the  fatal  blow  is  delivered  at  the  pottery  industry.  By 
this  trick  the  highest  duty  is  laid  upon  goods  but  little  made  in  this 
country,  while  tiie  wares  whose  production  constitutes  the  principal 
bnginess  of  oor  potteries  are  brought  under  the  low-duty  classification. 
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So  that  the  redactions  in  the  duties  on  crockery  worked  by  the  Mills 
bill  are  as  follows : 

On  decorated  ware  (in  more  than  one  color)  from  60  to  50  per  cent., 
a  redaction  of  onesixtn  of  the  protection  now  afforded  the  labor  in  oar 
potteries — or  16%  per  cent.  • 

On  white  china  from  55  to  40  per  cent.,  a  redaction  of  three-elevenths 
or  27  per  cent,  in  the  protection  now  afforded  the  labor  employed  in 
this  industry. 

On  W.  G.,  P.  G.,  and  C.  0.  wares  the  reduction  is  from  55  to  35,  a 
redaction  of  four-elevenths  or  36^  per  cent,  in  the  duty. 

On  printed  ware  from  60  to  35,  a  reduction  of  five-twelfths  or  42§  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  duty  now  collected  on  this  class  of  goods. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  made  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the 
last  two  classifications,  and  suffer  a  loss  of  protection  under  the  Mills 
bill  of  36J  and  42§  per  cent.,  respectively;  All  the  sanitary  goods  made 
in  America  would  come  under  tlie  classification  of  white  granite  ^are 
from  55  to  35  per  cent.,  making  the  reduction  in  this  class  of  goods  36^ 
per  cent. 

These  reductions  in  duty  would  ruin  the  pottery  industry  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  a  known  and  settled 
fact.  The  pottery  interest  has  already  been  badly  injured  by  the 
threatened  passage  of  the  bill  making  these  cuts  in  the  duty. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  on  crates  which  will  add  a  very 
slight  percentage  to  the  duties. 

Burroughs  &  Mountford;  John  Moses :  International  Pottery  Com- 
'pany,  W.  Burgess,  president;  Davis  &  Dowds;  The  Clark 
Bros.'  Pottery  Company,  F.  B.  Clark,  secretary :  Bast  Tren- 
ton Pottery  Company,  W.  Maxwell  Marshall,  secretary; 
Oliphant  &  Co.;  Crescent  Pottery  Company,  C.  H.  Cook, 
secretary;  Alpaugh  &  Magowan;  Enterprise  Pottery  Com- 
pany; Maddock  &  Sons;  Mercer  Pottery  Company;  Ott& 
Brewer;  Union  Pottery  Company;  Willets  Manufacturing 
Company;  Dale  &  Davis;  Israel  Lacy;  Oreenwood  Pottery 
Company;  Trenton  China  Company. 


HEMP,  JUTE,  AND  BUTTS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  6, 1888. 

To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate^  Wa>8hington^  D.  0.  : 

Oentlemen  :  It  appears  that  certain  gentlemen,  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  hemp  and  flax  growers  and  manufacturerB^  are  to  state  to  year 
committee  that  the  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  the  free  raw  material. 
The  undersigned  therefore  wish  to  state  that  they  represent  a  maa- 
ufacture  about  40,000  tons  of  hemp,  jute,  and  butts,  and  that  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  country  and  their  branch  of  mana- 
facture  that  duties  on  the  raw  material  should  be  removed ;  followed 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  duties  on  the  manufactured  articles. 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  treasurer ; 
Sewall  &  Day  Cordage  Company,  William  P.  Day,  president; 
B.  C.  Clark,  treasurer  of  the  Pearson  Cordage  Company; 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  by  G.  F.  Holmes,  treasurer; 
Standard  Cordage  Company,  per  Charles  H.  Peaicson,  treas- 
urer ;  Boston  Cordage  Company,  Charles  Davis,  treasurer. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  August  6, 1888. 

To  the  honorable  Finance  Oommittee  of  the  Senate  Washingtan^  D.  0. : 

Gentl£MBN  :  The  nndersigned  woald  call  your  attention  to  an  anom- 
alous adjustment  of  dnties  in  the  Mills  bill : 

Tarred  cables  or  cordage,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Untarred  maDilla  cordage,  25  per  cent,  advalorem. 

All  other  nutarred  cordage,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

8«ines  and  seine  and  gilliog  twine,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  manufactures  of  hemp  or  manilla,  or  of  which  hemp  or  manilla  shaU  be  » 
component  material  of  chief  valoe,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  is  25  per  cent,  on  all  the  above,  while  the  following  list,  from 
the  same  material,  a  finer  manufacture,  and  requiring  more  than  double 
the  pay-roll  per  pound,  has  but  15  per  cent.,  i.  e, : 

Flax  hemp,  and  jnte  yarns,  and  all  twines  of  hemp,  jute,  Jute-butts,  sunn,  sisal- 
grasK,  ramie,  and  China  grass,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  can  be  converted  into  cordage  at  about  1  cent  per  pouud, 
whereas  Into  yams  and  twines  the  cost  varies  from  3  to  6  cents,  ac- 
cording  to  fineness. 

Every  article  manufactured  by  this  concern  has  but  16  per  cent,  pro- 
tectiou,  whereas  the  lowest  given  on  any  other  textile  industry  is  25 
per  cent. 

We  wanld  respectfully  represent  that  flax  and  hemp  yams  and  twines 
skoahl  have  as  much  protection  as  ]^iudred  industries  requiring  less 
labor  to  produce. 


Yours  truly, 


Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ghables  W.  Hubbard, 

Treasurer, 


A  PBOGRSSSrVlE  COMFANT. 

The  Lndlow  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  poetic  mill  settlement  lends  an  air  of 
interest  to  an  otherwise  dnU  and  prosaic  industry,  are  exceedingly  busy  at  present 
on  their  products  of  jute,  hemp,  and  linen  carpet  yams  of  the  various  grades. 

The  firm  are  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  opholstery  webbings  in  all  widths  and 
^des,  and  tbcir  brands  are  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Their  mills  cover  2  acres  of  ground,  and  private  side  tracks  over  a  mile 
in  length  facilitate  the  shipment  of  goods.  Besides  this  property,  which  is  covered 
i^y  the  manufacturing  plant,  the  company  own  over  800  acres.  They  have  their  own 
gas- works  and  water- works,  and  provide  church,  library,  and  school-house  for  the 
neighboring  country,  and  furnish,  besides  the  more  serious  pursuits,  a  dance  hall  and 
mosic  for  the  yoniig.  Much  care  has  been  taken  by  the  corporation  in  the  laying  out 
<^|  plans  for  tenements  and  cottages,  which  they  soil  upon  easy  terms  to  their  em- 
P%^,and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  that  their  hands 
^^e  bailt  up  homee  and  accumulated  molest  maintenances^  which  serve  as  close 
uonda  of  symjiathy  between  master  and  men. 
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MOLASSES. 

SIAXEMEBT  OF  WHUAX  E.  XOSBIB. 

I  think  that  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  before  the  last  modi^ 
fleation  of  the  tariff  molasses  was  admitted  at  a  nnifonn  Anty  of  6 
cents  per  gallon.  At  the  time  the  duties  on  sugar  were  reduced  or  mod- 
ified by  the  present  tariff  the  value  of  the  polariscope  test  of  value  had 
been  recognized  in  its  application  to  molasses  as  well  as  sugar. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation,  the  need  of  economy  in  labor,  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  sugar  from  same  tonnage  oif  cane  have  led  to  new 
methods  (principally  in  connection  with  centrifugal  purging  machines) 
of  making  sugar,  and  these  methods  have  been  more  fully  developed  -in 
the  last  five  to  seven  years. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  new  methods  was  to  give  us  a  large  propor- 
tion of  molasses  purged  by  centrifugals.  The  boiling  of  the  cane  juice 
for  this  process  being  at  a  higher  temperature  and  the  treatment  in 
other  respects  somewhat  different  from  the  older  methods  when  the 
sugar  was  relieved  of  the  molasses  by  specific  gravity,  the  molasses 
had  less  of  the  fermenting  quality  and  was  not  well  suited  to  baking 
purposes — less  satisfactory  to  the  housekeeper — and  had  to  be  used 
either  for  distilling  or  for  making  sugars. 

The  great  mass  of  consumers  had  gotten  beyond  the  use  of  molasses 
sugars,  and  wa{Pted  sugars  more  sightly,  with  more  style,  although  prob- 
ably not  so  valuable  intrinsically. 

It  was  then  that  molasses  refiners  saw  their  interest  in  making  sugars 
for  re-refining. 

It  was  entirely  in  their  interest  that  the  duty  was  made  4  cents  per 
gallon,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

The  molasses  refiners  get  about  4  pounds  sugar  per  gallon,  and  have 
blackstrap  sufficient  to  pay  cost  of  manufacture,  so  that  molasses  pay- 
ing 4  cents  duty  yields  sugar  that  would  bo  assessed  about  6.40  cents, 
a  discrimination  of  37^  per  cent,  in  favor  of 'molasses. 

The  object  in  making  56  per  cent,  test  the  limit  was  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  cane-juice,  concentrated  molasses, "  sling,"  or  anything  of 
high  test  by  polariscope  at  molasses  duty. 

What  you  know  as  grocery  molasses,  or  is  now  sold  and  used,  is  not 
higher  than  52  or  53  test,  and  frequently  only  50  test.  Ponce  and  May- 
aguez  molasses  would  sell  35  to  38  cents,  or  more,  if  color  was  bright 
and  the  baking  property  there,  if  it  did  not  test  52. 

Kew  methods  of  making  sugar  tend  to  a  much  smaller  production  of 
molasses — smaller  per  cent,  and  lower  test.  Molasses  testing  53  to  56 
can  be  rebelled  and  seconds  sugar  made  on  the  plantations.  I  do  not 
think  any  modification  of  the  duty  on  molasses,  unless  less  than  one- 
half  of  toe  sugar  rate,  on  present  basis,  say,  3  cents  per  gallon,  would 
give  us  more  molasses  for  family  uses.  The  boilers  would  get  all  the 
benefit. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  what  sorts  of  sugars  we  should  get 
under  lower  duties  for  upper  grades ;  whether  now  we  should  get  what 
the  public  prefers  and  how  much  of  the  re<luction  would  go  into  the  peo* 
ple^s  pockets. 
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BRUSHES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  THE  AMES  BOVVEB  COKFAHT, 

Manufao1urer$  of  hnuhes,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

The  Mills  bill,  which  recently  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
contained  a  redaction  of  10  per  cent,  on  manafactared  brushes. 

These  articles  were  reduced  several  years  ago  10  per  cent.,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  hard  work  for  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  com-^ 
pete  with  the  foreign  imported  goods ;  and  now,  if  another  reduction 
of  10  per  cent,  is  allowed,  it  will  virtually  close  our  factories,  as  now  a 
margin  of  about  5  per  cent,  is  all  that  we  can  expect. 

There  are  about  500  operatives  in  our  city  dependent  upon  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  in  their  name  as  well  as  our  own,  we  ask  that 
this  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  be  not  allowed;  and  if  proper  justice  is 
doDO  brush  manufacturers  in  this  country,  the  former  rate  of  40  per 
ceDt.  would  be  returned  to. 

If  a  new  bill  is  to  be  framed  by  the  Senate,  could  you  not  have  this 
old  rate  of  40  per  cent,  inserted  f 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  value  of  imported  hair  and  clothes 
brakes  at  this  time  is  over  $1,000,000,  while  the  value  of  such  brushes 
manatactured  in  this  country  is  about  one-third  that  amount.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  amount  of  Imported  brushes  could  be  made  in 
this  country  if  they  were  properly  protected. 

The  duty  on  foreign  bristles  has  been  15  cents  per  pound.  This 
duty  was  also  removed  in  the  Mills  bill,  and  it  should  remain  so,  as  it 
does  not  conflict  with  any  home  trade.  The  bristles  imported  are  of  a 
Bnperior  quality  and  of  greater  length  than  any  we  get  in  this  country 
from  the  American  hog,  and  no  harm  could  come  to  any  person  by 
removing  this  15  cents  per  pound.  Such  reduction  would  not  effect  a 
saviog  to  manufacturers  of  more  than  7  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured 
product,  supposing  the  price  of  foreign  bristles  was  not  advanced. 
While  the  reduction  of  one-third  the  duty  would  enable  the  importer 
to  land  French  and  German  brushes  at  a  saving  of  8  to  10  per  cent., 
which,  at  the  present  low  prices  prevailing,  represents  to  the  manufact- 
urer the  diffisrence  between  success  and  failure. 

We  submit  a  slip  cut  from  the  Toledo  Blade  of  July  14,  containing  a 
copy  of  letter  by  M.  J.  Enright,  of  Toledo,  to  Hon.  Jacob  Bomeis,  which 
letter  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Enright  is  a  prominent  Democrat  here, 
and  would  not  make  such  an  assertion  unless' he  knew  it  to  be  true. 

We  trust  that  you  can  make  right  what  would  be  to  us  a  great  wrong — 
^uy  reduction  in  the  duty  on  manufactured  brushes,  and  also  that  you 
^ay  be  able  to  restore  the  old  rate  of  40  per  cent. 
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CEMENT. 

STATEKENT  OF  ABBAHAM  COLES. 

Prefident  Cumberland  HydrauUc  Cement  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cumherland,  Md. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Ackerman,  of  New  York,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  your  committee  for  an  opportunity  some  days 
ago  of  testifying  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  cement  industry  to  ade- 
quate protection  against  foreign  competition.  -  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
complain  that  in  the  performance  of  the  delicate  and  arduous  duty  with 
which  you  are  charged  you  should  wish  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution; 
and  I  am  not  surprised  therefore  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  accord 
at  once  all  that'was  asked,  imperfectly  informed  as  you  must  have  been 
in*  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  am  glad  to  know,  in  connection 
with  the  oral  hearing  with  which  you  favored  him,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  present  to  your  committee  a  pamphlet  containing  a  statement  of  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  American  cement,  which  I  trust  your  commit- 
tee has  found  time  to  read.  Mr.  Ackerman  states  that  his  talk  wa$ 
with  you;  that,  having  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  you  admitted  tiiat 
the  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  of  cement  was  not  enoogb. 
and  proposed  to  increase  it  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  Since  that  iu- 
terview  Mr.  Mills,  influenced  by  reports  from  Ulster  County  (which  has 
been  heretofore  predominantly  Democratic),  was  induced  to  strike  ont, 
just  before  the  final  passage  of  his  bill,  the  proposed  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  thus  restore  the  old  rate  of  .20  per  cent.,  which, 
under  old  valuations,  would  make  the  duty  about  equal  to  8  cents  per 
100  pounds.  He  refused  to  make  it  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  100 
pounds,  although  that  was  strenuously  urged  by  McOomas,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Sowden,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ackerman's  pamphlet  I  think 
you  will  discover  reasons  why  8  cents  per  100  pounds  i^  not  enough ; 
for,  while  a  specific  duty  is.preferable  to  an  ad  valorem  one,  we  shonld 
be  obliged  to  say  to  the  questioning  and  voting  workingmen  of  Dlster 
County,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Democratic 
and  Eepublican  bills  were  about  equal,  and  neither  adequate.  If  it  bo 
true,  as  alleged,  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  foreign  lalK>r  amounts 
to  13  cents  per  100  pounds,  then  it  is  evident  that  you  have  fixed  upon 
a  rate  too  low ;  and,  permit  me  to  say,  that  you  are  hardly  faithful  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Randall,  <Hhat  the  rate  should  be  ample 
to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  existing  in  this  country."  He  far- 
ther says,  ^^That  when  the  importations  in  any  line  of  commodities  is 
large  and  increasing  from  year  to  year  (and  no  good  reason  appears 
why  the  things  can  not  a«  well  be  produced  here),  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  duties  are  below  the  cost  line,  and  the  advantage  is  with  the 
foreign  producer."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^'That  if  in  any  instance  the 
rate  of  duty  is  too  low  to  cover  the  difference  of  cost  I  am  ready  to  help 
raise  it"  (see  speech  of  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  May  18, 1888,  pp.  6, 12). 

If  you  will  turn  to  Mr.  Ackermau'S  pamphlet  you  will  see  it  stated 
^Hhat  the  importations  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  at  the  rate 
of  34  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  the  importations  increased  64  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  the  invoiced  price  of  the  foreign  article  has  declined 
on  an  average  of  12  per  cent,  a  year."   But  enormous  as  was  the  in-. 
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crease  during  the  ^h^2kl  year  of  1887,  it  was  vastly  exceeded  by  that  of 
1888,  which  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  informs  us  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million  of  barrels  more  than  the  importations  of  the  previous  year, 
being  an  increase  of  fully  88  per  cent.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  we 
Accept  the  correctness  of  Mr.  EandalPs  reasoning,  the  tariff  ought  to 
be  increased.  Already  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  (owing  to 
some.saving  in  the  cost  of  shipment)  the  foreign  cement  has  been  able 
to  sapplant  the  American  almost  entirely }  and  unless  a  larger  protec- 
tion is  afforded  the  whole  business  will  be  endangered.  There  is  no 
cement  in  higher  favor  in  Washington  than  Cumberland  cement  to-day, 
and  yet,  under  the  most  economical  management,  the  Cumberland 
company  has  been  able  barely  to  hold  its  own,  so  that  for  several  yearl 
past  it  has  not  been  able  to  pay  a  cent  of  dividend.  As  cement  is 
nearly  all  labor,  it  is  labor  that  high  tariff  protects ;  and  certainly  if  I 
were  a  laboring  man  I  should  consider  that  party  that  gave  me  most 
protection  was  the  party  I  ought  to  support.  I  can  not  but  think, 
therefore,  that  party  policy  and  the  national  welfare  unite  in  recom- 
mending a  rate  such  as  the  case  demands.  Certainly  13  cents  per  100 
pounds  should  be  the  minimum ;  better  18  cents;  better  still,  perhaps,* 
25  cents,  thus  securing  the  entire  market  to  the  home  producer.  Let 
the  duty  be  what  it  will,  it  will  make  but  little  difference  to  the  con- 
samer,  for  that  will  be  regulated  by  home  competition. 


CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  BLAKELT, 

Importer  and  man^faeiurer  of  etgaro,  tohaooOf  cigarettes,  and  emokers^  orHeUe,  New  Tork, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  internal  revenue  on  cigars,  snuff, 
cigarettes,  and  tobacco  should  be  abolished.  Kot  because  it  was  intro- 
duced as  a  war  tax,  but  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Government  for  internal- 
revenue  stamps  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  and  tobacco  the  sum  of 
$747,li81.000;  also  for  the  reason  that  the  system  of  detective  surveil- 
lance, as  in  force,  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  consumers  and 
to  every  one  engaged  in  the  business.  As  the  law  stands  a  dealer  must 
sell  even  the  ISkst  cigar  out  of  the  original  box  in  which  it  was  packed 
and  stamped  at  the  factory.  Moreover,  the  box  must  be  destroyed  or 
the  stamp  erased  as  soon  as  the  box  is  emptied.  Now,  what  consumer 
will  not  object  t;p  a  dealer  passing  out  a  box  with  but  one  or  two  therein? 
And  yet  any  dealer  who  takes  the  last  two  cigars  out  of  a  box  and  places 
them  on  the  top  of  a  box  just  opened  renders  himself  liable  to  imprison- 
ment and  fine.  At  one  time  Collector  Marshall  D.  Blake,  of  "Sew  York 
City,  acting  under  the  law,  seized  and  compelled  me  to  take  out  of  my 
show  window  emptj  cigar  boxes,  and  I  was  put  to  great  expense  and 
trouble,  and  yet  the  boxes  had  only  been  used  for  display.  I  know  of  many 
cases  of  small  dealers  being  arrested  and  caused  both  annoyance  and 
expense  for  having  in  some  small  way  technically  violated  these  two  sec- 
tions. 

The  stamps,  Government  detective  surveillance,  bonds  that  have  to  be 
given  by  the  manufacturer  for  himself  or  firm,  and  every  cigar-maker 
employed,  is  really  a  protection  to  the  capitalist  who  owns  a  factory. 
Any  expert  cigar-maker  is  prevented  from  going  into  business  for  himself, 
as  he  bias  not  got  the  capital  to  first  pay  license,  give  a  bond,  and  buy 
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Btamps,  all  of  which  mast  be  paid  in  cash  before  he  has  started ;  and 
this  is  the  reaBon  why  all  the  larger  manafactorers  want  to  retain  the 
present  intemal-revenae  system,  blowing  that  it  helps  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  keeps  the  poor  man  down  to  do  the  work  without  any  oppor- 
tanity  for  advancement.  Previous  toenforcement  of  the  present  internal- 
revenue  laws  any  tobacconist  could  weigh  tobacco  out  of  barrels  and  mix 
it  to  suit  consumers  in  their  preseuoe,  but  tobacco  can  now  be  only  packed 
in  2-onnce,  4-ounoey  8-ounce,  and  16-ounce  packages  or  boxes,  and  mast 
be  sealed  by  placing  the  stamp  over  the  openiug  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory. I  am  often  requested  by  customers  to  take  two  or  more  kinds  of 
tobacco  out  of  packages  already  stamped  and  mix  them.  If  I  do  so  I  am 
liable  to  arrest,  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  mixing  tobacco  without  hav- 
ing a  manufacturer's  license;  yet  I  can  not  get  a  license  to  manufactare  at 
my  store  because  the  law  prevents  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
and  eigars  at  the  place  where  retailed.  The  law  also  prevents  the  farmer 
who  grows  tobacco  from  manufacturing  even  for  his  own  use,  but  he  most 
sell  it  to  (capitalists  known  as)  dealers,  and  make  return  of  his  sales  to 
the  Government 

I  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  unjustness  of  the  law  as 
it  now  exists,  and  both  as  a  dealer  and  consumer  would  urge  upon  you 
to  ilo  away  with  this  unjust  tax ;  and  I  would  also  respecthiUy  request 
that  if  there  is  any  change  made  there  shall  be  a  clause  inserted  to  grive 
a  rebate  for  all  full  stamped  packages  in  the  hands  of  dealers  when  the 
law  takes  effect. 


BRASS-BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

STATEHEFT  OF  W.  J.  XoOOBMICK, 

PreMm^t  of  the  Henry  DieHn  MawUffaoiwring  Company^  PhUadelphiaf  Pa, 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extremely  low  tariff  on  our 
line  of  manufacture,  namely,  brass-band  instruments.  Why  our  line 
shoidd  be  discriminated  against,  both  in  the  law,  as  now  in  the  statute 
books,  and  the  proposed  law,  known  as  the  Mills  Bill,  I  fail  to  under- 
stand. All  other  goods  manufactured  from  brass  have  a  fair  protective 
duty  of  45  per  cent.,  except  our  line,  which,  coming  under  the  head  of 
musical  instruments,  has  only  25  per  cent,  duty,  an  amount  totally  in- 
adequate to  compete  with  foreign  makers,  whose  average  pay  for  skilled 
artisans  is  only  $1  per  day,  while  we  pay  $3  per  day  for  the  same  class 
of  help  in  this  country.  Can  yon  not  put  our  make  of  goods  on  the 
same  basis  with  general  brass  articles  and  thus  give  our  industry  a 
chance  to  develop  f  Eaw  material  enters  very  little  into  the  cost  of  our 
production,  in  fact,  less  than  one-tenth  stands  for  raw  material,  leaving 
nine-tenths  of  our  net  cost  that  goes  directly  to  labor.  Our  goods  are 
not  a  necessity,  the  taxing  of  which  would  bear  heavily  upon  any  partic- 
ular class  of  people,  but  a  luxury,  which  certainly  should  bear  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes.  There  have  already  sprung  up  in  this  country  four 
large  factories  and  numerous  small  shops  that  are  struggling  for  an  ex- 
istence. It  would  certainly  be  an  act  of  justice  to  a  deserving  industry, 
as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  the  thousand  and  one  brass  necessities 
that  enter  into  the  life  of  all,  and  single  our  profession  out  with  so  an- 
£Etir  a  discrimination.  We  are  asking  Kot  for  an  especial  enactment 
that  will  give  us  a  greater  share  of  protection  than  we  deserve,  but  we 
do  ask  to  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  all  other  manufacturers  mining  a 
line  of  brass  goods. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 

SIATBIEEBT  OF  J.  J.  ALLEH'S  SONS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  item  of  phosphorus  iu 
preparing  a  tariff  bill.  It  now  pays  20  per  cent.  duty.  The  Mills  bill 
pats  it  on  the  free  list.  Phosphorus  is  used  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  but  also  in  various  other  preparations. 

Its  history  in  this  country  is:  Until  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  was,  we  think,  entirely  free  of 
duty,  and  was  selling  from  England  at  $1.50  to  $1.20  per  pound.    A 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  then  put  on,  and  a  plant  was  erected  in  this 
country  costing  over  $100,000.    As  soon  a«  the  American  works  were 
fairly  under  way  English  phosphorus  was  reduced  to  76  cents  per 
pound  delivered  at  Kew  York.    The  American  works  failed,  and  the 
price  of  English  phosphorus  was  advanced  to  about  $1.    The  Ameri- 
can works  stood  idle  several  years,  were  finally  bought  out  and  came 
into  oar  possession,  were  started  up,  and  English  phosphorus  again 
dropped  to  75  cents.    It  was  found  that  a  moderate  profit  could  be 
made  at  our  works  at  this  rate  by  careful  management,  and  we  contin- 
ued about  three  years,  during  which  time  another  large  plant  was 
erected  in  this  country,  and  we  think  a  third  one.    The  English  manu- 
facturers now  evidently  decided  to  wipe  out  the  industry  here,  and  con- 
tracted with  the  corporation  which  purchases  about  three-fourths  of  all 
used  in  this  country  to  deliver  it  to  them  at  New  York  for  several  years 
at  about  50  cents  per  pound,  continuing  to  charge  small  outside  buyers 
70  to  75  cents.    This  closed  our  works,  as  it  was  below  cost,  and  by 
careful  figuring  we  believe  the  present  price  leaves  no  profit  to  the  En- 
glish manufacturers  after  paying  the  present  duty.    The  English  manu- 
facture is  entirely  controlled  by  one  house,  and  we  believe  their  policy 
to  be  to  compel  us  to  let  our  plant  decay,  after  which,  and  in  particular 
if  tlie  %uty  is  removed,  which  would  discourage  us  from  keeping  our 
plant  in  repair,  the  price  in  America  would  undoubtedly  be  advanced 
oO  to  100  per  cent. 

if  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  retained  we  shall  keep  up  our  plant 
and  compete  for  the  trade  whenever  the  price  is  as  high  as  70  cents, 
and  if  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  30  per  cent,  it  would  result  in  all 
the  phosphorus  for  this  country  being  made  at  home,  for  which  there  is 
Bofficient  plani  ready,  and  as  this  pk^nt  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or  more 
rival  concerns,  it  would  insure  the  consumer  receiving  his  phosphorus 
at  the  moderate  price  of  70  to  75  cents  per  pound,  and  give  employment 
at  double  the  wages  paid  in  England  to  a  large  number  of  hands  now 
idle. 


TYPE. 


8TATEXEHT  OF  BENTON,  WALDO  &  CO., 

Type-faunderSf  Miltcaukee,  Wis. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
atteution  to  a  point  in  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  as  follows :  It  proposes  to 
tax  GOT  raw  material,  lead,  1^  cents  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to 
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31^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  it  only  allows  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
new  type. 

It  is  possible  that  the  promoters  of  this  hill  may  argne  that  the  tax 
on  new  type-metal  is  only  15  per  cent.  This  is  trae,  but  no  founder  of 
any  standing  in  the  United  States  ever  uses  ready -mixed  metals.  The 
reputation  of  our  product  depends  largely  on  the  metal  used,  and  we 
would  not  dare  to  use  metal  of  any  one  else's  mixing,  for  the  reason 
that  after  it  is  mixed  we  would  not  know  what  metals  nor  proportions 
of  metals  had  been  used. 

We  trust  in  reviewing  the  bill  this  matter  may  meet  with  your 
attention. 


FLOOR  OIL-CLOTHS. 

STATEXEHT  OF  A.  E.  FOWEBS. 

Qf  !>•  Powera  4"  Sana,  Jloor  oiUoloth  manufaoturerBf  at  LanHnghurgk  and  Kewburghy  N,  Y, 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  information  from  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Gommittee  on  Finance  for  intbrmation  regarding  the  probable  effect 
ux)on  the  business  of  manufacturing  floor  oil  cloths,  should  the  Mills 
bill,  as  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  become  a  law.  I  submit 
tiie  following  statement,  viz: 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  on  these  productions  by  the  Mills  bill  is  25 
per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  cost  of  labor  per  diem  for  me  u  employed  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing floor  oil-cloths  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  double  that  paid 
in  Scotland  and  England,  as  ascertained  by  the  writer  some  years  since. 
In  addition  to  this  difference  the  Scotch  manufacturers  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  an  apprentice  system  which  gives  them  the  services 
of  about  a  third  of  their  force  at  a  very  small  rate  of  wages.  In  Scot- 
land we  are  informed  that  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  except  to  fore- 
men, does  not  exceed  4  shillings  sterling  per  day.  In  our  establish- 
ments men  in  like  positions  earn  from  $1.70  to  $2.10  per  day. 

The  chief  article  of  cost  after  labor  in  our  manuflacture  is  the  canvas 
or  foundation  of  the  fabric.  This  is  almost  wholly  manufactured  in 
Scotland,  and  the  proposed  duty  on  that  article  is  25  per  cent. 

The  article  next  in  value  which  we  consume  is  linseed  oil,  and  the 
proi)osed  duty  is  15  cents  per  gallon. 

The  cost  in  London  in  June  of  this  year,  of  linseed  oil,  was  j&18  lbs. 
I>er  ton  of  800  gallons,  at  $4.88  per  pound  sterling,  equal  to  30.5  per 
gallon. 

Proposed  duty  15  cents  per  gallon,  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
price. 

Next  in  value  is  white  lead,  on  which  the  proposed  duty  is  2  cents 
per  pound. 

The  price  of  white  lead  in  London  in  June  last  was  j&20  bs.  per  2,240 
pounds,  equal  to  4.45  cents  per  x)ound.  The  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound 
would  be  42.7  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price  of  white  lead. 

Copal  varnish  is  next  in  value,  and  the  present  duty  is  40  per  cent, 
which  is  to  remain  unchanged. 

I  do  not  go  further  into  minor  details,  as  many  of  the  earthy  mate- 
rials are  now  produced  here  at  low  cost,  still  not  so  low  as  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

I  think  this  statement  shows  clearly  that  the  present  rate  of  dut^  on 
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floor  oilcloths  and  like  fabrics  should  remaia  uuchanged  at  40  per  ceot. 
ad  valorem. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  propose  to  fix 
the  duties  at  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  following  statement  will  illustrate  the  effect  on  prices  here  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  compared  with  the  prices  and  percentages 
under  the  rates  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 


sterling 

Cost  in  TT. 

Like  cost 

Bate  of 

oofit  pex- 

S.cnTTcncy  withdntyat 

rem  with 

miTPil 

square 

with  40  per   lOcentaand 

yard. 

ci'Dt  Uttty. 

15  per  cot t. 

duty. 

1 

M.d. 

Cent*. 

Cefits. 

Percent. 

3    0 

68.66 

83.28 

31.00 

2    7 

76.  US 

73.65 

33.70 

2 

61. 62 

60.94 

38.89 

•* 

38.50 

41.08 

53.17 

*  Nu  direct  trade. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  proi)osed  rates  of  viuty  on  the  [f^M^s  at 
the  above-named  prices  (which  cover  the  range  of  foreign  floor  oil-cloths 
usually  imported)  would  be  less  than  the  present  duty.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  foreign  goods  imported  cost  above  2^.  sterling  per  yard.  Thp 
duties  proposed  on  two  of  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  and  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  here  make  it  clear  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
should  be  continued  or  the  proposed  mixed  rate  should  be  made  equiv- 
alent to  the  present  rate. 


FANS. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  ALLEN, 

Of  ih^  Allen  Fan  Company,  of  East  Braintree,  Mass, 

Aa  regards  taking  fans  from  the  list  of  enumerated  articles,  we  can  see 
bat  little  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
from  the  fact  that  the  importer  would  invariably  be  able  to  get  the 
^oo(1h  throngh  under  the  lowest  rates,  no  one  but  a  manufacturer  being 
able  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  fan  is  chief  value. 

In  foreign-made  fans,  on  account  of  their  being  made  largely  by  hand 
and  the  top  being  nntiixed,  the  stick  is  chief  value.  But  with  us  the 
caiJe  is  reversed,  owing  to  our  improved  machinery  and  the  abundance 
of  wood  in  this  country,  and  our  tops  being  so  heavily  taxed,  the  top  is 
invariably  chief  value. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  see  in  this  matter  is  to  have  "fan  tops^  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  (inclosed  pattern)  and  admitted  at  a  nominal 
doty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  alone,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
made  the  button  industry  in  this  country  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  material  which  we  import,  and  which  is  called  satin,  is  composed 
principally  of  cotton  and  a  dressing  of  some  sort,  with  a  very  little  silk. 
Bat  the  silk  being  of  chief  value  it  pays  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, whereas  the  same  material  comes  through  in  fans  at  35  per  cent. 
Tbig  material  is  dressed  stifi'  so  that  it  will  fold,  and  can  not,  so  far  as  I 
bare  anj'  knowledge,  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

This  material  can  not  ^e  made  in  this  country ;  at  all  events,  we  have 
failed  thus  far  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  undertake  it, 
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The  maDufacturing  of  faus  in  this  coontry  began  aboat  twenty  years 
aga,  and  on  account  of  the  injustice  in  the  tariff  has  been  a  failure. 
Every  one,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  who  has  undertaken  it  lias 
given  it  up,  and  unless  Congress  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  something 
I  fear  that  I  also  will  have  to  abandon  the  industry.  But  should  the 
help  we  require  be  given  us  I  see  no  reason  why  75  per  cent,  of  the  goods 
now  imported  shoidd  not  be  made  here. 


ALIZARINE. 

SIATEKEHT  OF  EDWABD  8.  HATCH,  OF  HXW  TOBK 

Alizarine  colors,  or  dies,  as  they  are  known,  are  manufactured  from 
anthracene  in  eight  colors.  ^^  Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial/'  is  on  the 
free  list  under  the  present  tariff  act  (section  2503,  paragraph  595),  but 
under  a  decision  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  live 
colors  of  the  artificial  alizarine  are  admitted  free ;  the  colors  orange, 
brown,  and  blue  are  taxed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  because  of  improper 
phraseology  used  in  the  act. 

All  eight  colors  are  made  by  the  same  three  chemical  processes,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  anthracene ;  it  requires  a  fourth  process  added 
to  make  orange,  and  a  fifth  to  make  blue  and  brown. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  any  of  the  eight  colors  o£ alizarine  in 
the  United  States. 

The  artificial  alizarine  dyes  are  used  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
TJoion. 

They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  prints,  calicos,  and  woolens^ 
as  well  as  innumerable  other  classes  of  manufacture. 

The  only  substitutes  for  the  three  colors  excluded  under  this  decision 
are  all  imported  and  are  now  on  the  free  list,  viz:  Persian  berries 
(orange),  indigo  (blue),  cutch  (brown). 

All  eight  colors  are  used  for  exactly  the  same  purposes,  but  the  last 
three  were  not  discovered  until  subsequent  to  the  tariff'  act  of  1883. 

There  is  not  a  cotton  or  woolen  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
who  would  not  favor  this  amendment,  except  he  had  asked  Congress  for 
protection  in  some  inconsistent  manner. 

Kobody  is  benefited  in  this  country  by  this  duty  on  these  three  col- 
ors, and  the  Treasury  does  not  need  this  revenue. 


SOAR 


STATEMENT  OF  JAKES  S.  KIBK  &  CO., 

Soap-makerSy  Chioago,  lU, 

The  tariff  bill  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  full  committee  contemplates  legislation  which  would 
be  very  unjust  to  Amedcan  manufacturers  of  soap. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  free  admission  of  the  foreign  article  in  all  its 
forms,  but  leaves  without  any  modification  the  duty  on  certaiq  chemi- 
cally which  home  makers  are  compelled  to  import* 
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The  duty  oft  imported  chemicals,  mnging  from  23  per  cent,  to  100  per 
oeut.,  increases  the  cost  of  making  soap  in  this  country  by  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  a  x)onnd. 

We  assnme  that  while  snlphate  of  soda,  known  as  salt  cake,  is  to  be 
entered  in  the  free  list,  this  will  not  effect  the  grading  of  caustic  soda 
(which  is  made  from  salt  cake). 

Practically  all  the  caustic  soda  used  in  America  comes  from  abroad. 
To  continue  the  excessive  duty  on  this  commodity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  foreign  soaps  to  enter  untaxed,  is  manifestly  an  unequal 
distribution  of  favors. 

Tho.  si>ecific  duty  on  caustic  soda  is  1  cent  a  pound,  or  over  one-third 
the  value  of  the  article.  So  far  as  caustic  soda  is  concerned,  the  bill 
could  not  l>e  more  favorable  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemicals  if 
tliey  had  drawn  it  themselves. 

The  bill  proposes  to  admit  certain  preparations  of  potash  without 
Outy ;  but  soap  manufacturers  are  not  benefited,  as  these  articles  are 
bat  little  used  in  their  business. 

To  put  it  shortly  and  simply,  foreign  soap  comes  in  free,  while  the 
costly  chemicals  which  American  makers  have  to  import  are  excessively 
taxed.    Is  not  that  an  injustice  on  the  face  of  itf 


LINEN. 


STATEMENT.  OF  A.  S.  TUBHEB,  JE., 

iVesident  of  the  Flax  and  Memp  Spinnen  and  Orowert^  JMoeiatian,  of  Bostoi^f  Maw, 

At  your  reqaest  I  have  made  investigation  to  find  how  fine  linen  piece 
goods  are  being  made  in  this  country  at  this  time ;  also  to  find  how 
coarse  linen  is  used  in  connection  with  the  shirt  trade,  so  that  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a  distinct  liijie  between  the  coarse  and  fine  goods. 

I  find  that  the  Stevens  Linen  Company  make  goods  marked  ^^  XX,^ 
that  count  about  thirty -three  threads  in  warp  and  filling;  they  also 
make  a  'twill  marked  "  S.  E.  T.,'^  which  counts  about  forty-two  by 
tbirty-two  threads. 

Id  linen  for  shirt-fronts,  a  coarse  size  would  be  No.  1200,  that  num- 
ber being  a  technical  term  in  use  by  the  manufacturers  of  linen.  This 
number  counts  twelve  threads  in  warp  and  filling  to  a  gauge  of  defi- 
nite size,  which  I  find  to  be  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Tbis  would  make  a  No.  12  (or  1200)  count  sixty-four  threads  in  warp 
and  filling.  Most  of  the  linens  used  for  shirt-fronts  are,  however,  finer 
than  the  number  just  referred  to.  The  shirt-makers  also  use  a  coarser 
linen  for  the  back  of  the  shirt-fronts,  and  a  manufacturer  has  informed 
me  that  No.  900  is  the  coarsest  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  No.  900 
would  count  nine  threads  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  or  forty-eight 
by  forty-eight  threads  to  the  inch. 

The  result  of  my  investigations  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  for  the 
present,  if  all  goods  finer  than  forty-five  threads  in  either  warp  or  fill- 
ing were  admitted  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  or  35  per  cent.,  and  that 
^U  coarse  goods  were  retained  in  the  clause  which  you  now  have,  plac- 
ing them  at  40  per  cent.,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  basis,  and  would  not 
tend  to  increase  the  revenue,  but  the  increased  duty  on  the  coarser 
line  of  goods  would  stimulate  and  aid  the  manufacturers  now  making 
ooarse  goods,  and  also  tend  to  the  establishing  of  new  mills. 
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CARD  WIRE. 

STATEHEHT  OF  E.  P.  WOODS, 

t 

I  

Of  Woods,  Sherwood  4"  Co,,  of  Loicell,  Mass. 

As  the  tariff  question  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  agreeable  to  sug- 
gestion fh)in  Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen,  member  of  the  Honse  from  this  dis- 
trict, I  take  the  liberty  to  briefly  state :  A  short  time  before  the  revision 
of  our  tariff,  in  1883,  the  English  commenced  to  manufacture  hardened 
and  tempered  steel  card  wire,  which  has  rapidly  been  superseding  iron 
card  wire,  whicli  was  largely  made  and  used  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  many  years. 

Please  note :  The  hardening  and  tempering  of  wire,  or  briefly  temper- 
ing, is  a  remanufacture— a  business  of  itself— separate  and  apart  f^om 
the  drawing  or  making  of  wire. 

About  the  close  of  1882  the  Lowell  Steel  Wire  Company  (a  concern 
in  which  I  have  been  heavily  interested)  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
tempering  wire.  At  first  we  obtained  wire  from  England  drawn  to  re- 
quired sizes,  but  it  was  soon  deemed  wise  to  import  the  wire  at  No.  19 
and  draw  it  here  to  such  finer  numbers  as  were  required.  Accordingly 
a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  plant  was  established,  a  mill  built  for 
drawing  the  wire,  and  one  for  tempering,  besides  an  annealing  hoase, 
etc.,  and  the  business  started  off  encouragingly  (except  as  we  were 
aware  there  was  really  no  tariff*  protection  on  tempered  steel  wire  other 
than  on  card  clothing,  in  schedule  N,  section  411,  tariff  1883,  which 
shows  45  cents  per  square  foot  on  card  clothing,  which  somebody  was 
bright  enough  to  secure  at  the  dawn  of  this  new  business;  but  this  has 
been  of  no  benefit  to  manufacturers  of  tempered  steel  wire  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  only  protects  the  card  clothing  manufacturers,  as  against  the 
same  from  England),  and  we  were  able  to  command  English  prices, 
which  were  as  follows : 


Na 

Per  pound. 

No. 

Per  pound. 

No. 

Per  pound. 

20 

Cents. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
29 
81 

28 

Centt. 
83 
35 
37 
39 
41 
43 

82 

Centt. 
51 
55 
61 

73 
91 

21 

22 

27 

33 

28 

34 

23 

24 

25 

29 

35 

80 

36 

31 

37 

But  finding  that  we  were,  producing  a  good  article  the  English  man- 
ufacturers followed  with  reduction,  until  January  10, 1885,  they  issued 
the  following  prices  to  our  American  customers: 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Ko. 


J 


Per  potind. 


Centt. 


23^ 


No. 


26 

Centt. 
26| 

27 

28 

29 

2S| 
30 

30 

3U 

31 

Per  pound. 


No. 


82 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 


Per  pound. 
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And  December  31, 1887,  they  offered  our  customers  the  following : 


No. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
28. 


Perponnd. 


(knU. 


No. 


p^  pound. 


29. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 


OmKt. 
2U 


Ka 


82. 
83. 
84. 
8ft. 
38. 
87. 


P«r  pound. 


OmU$, 


85 
41 
4H 


Yoa  will  observe  the  sizes  least  or  not  called  for  were  omitted  in 
later  qaotations.  Of  course  the  higher  the  numbers  or  the  finer  the 
wire  the  greater  the  labor  required  for  production.  Please  note  the 
difference  in  price  on  No.  36,  when  in  1883  it  was  91  cents  per  pound, 
and  at  the  close  of  1887  it  was  45^  cents  per  potind,  a  rednction  of  nearly 
50  ixfr  cent.  Also  please  note  that  until  the  English  manufacturers  had 
discovered  competition  in  this  country  they  charged  our  American  con- 
snmers  very  high  prices  on  the  various  sizes  of  hardened  and  tempered 
cast-steel  card  wire;  but  finding  their  peers  on  this  side  the  water  they 
went  in  for  the  chase  until  their  very  great  reduction  in  price  proved 
disastrous  to  our  enterprise,  and  the  business  with  us  is  now  prostrated, 
and  for  several  months  the  works  have  been  practically  idle.  And  yet 
I  believe  that  with  more  age  in  the  art,  and  riper  experience,  hardened 
and  tempered  cast-steel  wire  can  and  will  be  manufactured  in  this 
country  by  others  as  cheap  as  in  England — barring  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  This  great  reduction  in  price  has  proved  disastrous  to  our  en- 
terprise and  the  business  is  now  prostrated  and  practically  idle. 

Had  section  183,  schedule  G,  tariff  1883,  been  made  to  read  ^<  steel  or 
Bteel  wire  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for,^'  etc.,  it  would 
seem  to  have  given  us  protection  under  section  216,  schedule  G,  and 
have  made  a  great  difference;  and  yet,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
Btill  to  give  tempered  steel  wire  or  tempered  steel  card  wire  a  section 
by  itself;  but  it  would  seem  to  writer  that  a  section  devoted  to  tem- 
pered steel  wire  should  be  made  to  protect  tempered  steel  card  wire, 
watch-springs,  etc.,  at  say  45  per  cent,  at  least. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  these  remarks,  so  much  in  detail,  as  they 
treat  upon  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  not  contemplated  when  the 
tariff  bill  of  1883  was  framed.    During  the  past  four  years  I  have  made 
several  efforts  and  investigations  upon  this  subject,  in  which  £  have 
been  kindly  aided  by  ex-Gongressman  Bussell  (who  was  in  the  House 
from  this  district),  by  Judge  Kelly,  the  honorable  Messrs.  Eeed,  Mc- 
Kioley,  and  Allen ;  also  by  the  lamented  Secretary  of  Treasury  Man- 
QiDg,  and  his  predecessor  of  foi^ner  administration,  and  their  subordi- 
nates in  office.    But  as  you  will  well  understand  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished.    However^  we  are  not  without  hope  that  something  may 
yet  be  done  to  protect  an  industry  that  might  be  of  much  value  to  this 
country,  for  which;  I  assure  you,  many  would  be  profoundly  gratefUL 
Following  foregoing  I  crave  your  patience,  while  I  add  that  since  1861 
we  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  house- 
bold  goods  (many  lines  of  which  are  shown  in  catalogue,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  copy  by  this  mail)  until  recently  (increasingly  within  the 
past  four  years) ;  the  German  manufacturers  have  put  a  great  many  com- 
peting goods  on  our  market  at  a  price  with  which  we  can  not  profitably 
compete.    It  is  true  these  goods  are  inferior,  but  many  do  not  discern 
as  to  quality.    Even  considering  the  quality  of  goods  and  the  cheap- 
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ness  of  labor  in  Oermany,  it  is  difBcnlt  for  ns  to  see  how  they  can  pro- 
duce the  goods,  pay  oar  present  dnty,  and  sell  at  abont  what  it  costs 
to  mannfactnre  here.  But  we  think  we  know  that  it  is  accomplished, 
in  part,  by  a  portion  of  the  German  parties  interested,  residing  and 
doing  business  in  this  country,  notably  in  New  York,  where  a  brotber, 
son,  or  partner  reside,  to  whom  the  goods  are  jn voiced  at  an  under- 
valuation, and  being  of  the  interested  party,  the  account  is  made  ri^ht 
with  the  home  house  in  Germany.  This  is  a  kind  of  evil  which,  if  it  is 
as  we  think,  should  be  corrected.  If  we  remember  correctly,  manufact- 
urers in  Germany  pay  19  cents  to  37  cents  per  day,  where  we  pay  75 
cents  to  11.75  and  $2. 

While  for  several  years  our  business  has  been  annoyed  with  Eng^lish 
and  German  goods  we  are  of  late  suffering  more  seriously  from  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Germany,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wire,  and 
introduced  here  at  undervaluation  as  we  believe,  and  sold  at  retail  for 
less,  or  about  what  ours  cost  us  put  up  ready  for  market.  True,  they 
are  a  grade  inferior,  but  they  hurt  all  the  same.  I  trust  the  foregoing 
may  l^  of  service  in  your  difficult  task,  and  result  in  good  to  the  lines 
indicated,  which  involves  the  interest  of  many  hundreds  of  workmen 
in  this  country. 

In  closing  I  will  venture  to  suggest  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  onr 
duties  were  put  sufficiently  high  it  would  accomplish  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protection  desired  by  Bepublicans,  and  reduction  of  surplus  so 
much  desired  by  Democrats. 

If  I  have  not  made  statement  clear  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 


BUTTONS. 


Statement  of  EOBATIO  0.  EHIOHT,  10  and  12  Greene  Street,  V.  T.;  HELSOV 
C.  NEWELL,  Springfield,  Hass. ;  and  J.  B.  SMITH,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  buttons,  and  as  a  committee  rep- 
resenting all  the  principal  button  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statement: 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  establishments  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, with  a  capital  of  $2,013,350,  employing  6,825  persons,  upon  whom 
a  much  larger  number  were  wholly  or  partly  dependent  for  support.  In 
the  two  or  tiiiree  years  following  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  this 
industry;  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  some  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness have  decreased,  are  at  the  present  time  languishing,  and  are  ap- 
parently dying  out.  We  refer  particularly  to  goods  coming  under  the 
commercial  or  technical  designation  of  ^'hard  buttons,^  made  from  vege- 
table ivory,  pearl,  horn,  and  various  compositions,  in  all  of  which  labor 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  present  duty  on  imported  buttons  of  this  class  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    (Schedule  K,  paragraph  407.) 

The  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an  element  of  so  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  American  manufacturers  that  twenty -five  or  more  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  and  pearl 
buttons  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  business,  and  those  who  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  find  ic  unremunerative.  iSTot  only  are  they 
suffering  by  the  disadvantage  referred  to,  but  we  are  credibly  informed 
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and  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  convict  labor  is  employed  in  the  man- 
nfactnre  of  buttons  which  are  exported  to  this  country. 

By  reasonable  protection  to  this  industry  it  may  be  revived  and  vastly 
increased,  and  will  furnish  employment  and  support  to  several  thousand 
people  in  addition  to  those  already  employed. 

We^think  there  is  na  valid  reason  why  imported  buttons  of  the  class 
above  referred  to  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  is  imposed 
npon  metal  buttons  and  those  composed  partly  of  metal. 

We  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  that  in  a  revision  and 
equalization  of  the  tariff  your  honorable  committee  will  amend  Sched- 
ule N,  paragraph  407,  by  substituting  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  duty  on  '<  buttons  and  button- 
molds  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  ^  shall  be  the  same  as 
upon  buttons  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  brass,  and  upon  various 
other  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  C,  paragraph  216.  In  this 
schedule  and  paragraph  but  few  articles  are  enumerated  in  which  labor 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

1  append  the  following  letter,  which  explains  itself: 

New  York,  October  80, 1885. 

Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of  buttons  held  in  this  city  to-day  the  under- 
Bigned  (chairman  and  secretary  of  said  meeting)  were  appointed  a  committee  to  an- 
swer yonr  circalarjdated  September  8, 1885,  received  by  scTeral  of  said  mannfactnrers. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  thfi  manufacture 
of  buttons  in  the -United  States,  the  value  of  whose  products  exceeds  $5,000,000  per 
annnm.  Various  metals,  horn,  bone,  India-rubber,  ivory,  pearl,  glass,  wood,  vegeta- 
ble ivory,  various  compositions,  and  a  ^reat  variety  of  textile  fabrics  are  used  in  the 
m»Dafacture  of  buttons,  varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  1\  inches  in 
fllameter,  and  varying  in  cost  from  a  few  cents  to  many  dollars  for  the  single  gross  of 
144  battons. 

The  commercial  or  technical  designation  of  buttons  is  indicated  by  the  raw  materials 
of  which  they^are  composed,  excepting  those  made  from  various  textile  fabrics  which 
come  ander  the  general  designation  of  **  covered  buttons." 

lu  some  kinds  of  buttons  raw  material  constitutes  a  small  part  and  labor  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture;  labor,  however,  being  a  considerable  item  in  all. 

MaDj  of  the  raw  materials  are  imported,  and  while  soitie  are  free  of  duty  and  others 
pay  a  low  duty,  some  are  subject  to  a  high  duty.  The  duty  on  imported  buttons  also 
varies  greatly,  affording  ample  protection  on  some  kinds,  inadequate  protection  ou 
some,  and  uo  protection  on  others.  Two  or  three  branches  of  this  industry,  in  which 
labor  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  are  at  present  languishing  and 
apparently  dying  out. 

la  the  manufacture  of  most  kinds  of  buttons  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an 
element  of  great  disadvantage  to  the  American  manufacturers. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  defi- 
nite aud  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  circular. 

While  we  favor  specific  duties  in  lieu  of  ad  valorem  upon  imported  articles  to 
which  the  former  can  be  properly  applied,  wo  fail  to  see  how  specific  rates  can  be 
fixed  upon  this  class  of  merchandise,  nor  is  it  possible  to  state  what  specific  rate 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  average  of  present  ad  valorem  rates. 

In  coDclosion  we  respectfully  suggest  that  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  prescribe  a  small  specific  duty  and  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  upon  imported 
buttons,  thus  securing  some  security  against  undervaluation  aud  reasonable  pro- 
teetion  to  American  manufacturers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Horatio  G.  Knight, 

Chairman, 
^  J.  Richard  Smith, 

Secrelary. 

Hon.  Dakdel  Mannino, 

Secrek^jf  of  the  Treaeury,  WaeMngton^  Z>.  C. 
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WOOLENS. 

STATEMBHT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  GBUHBY,   WOBSTEB  SPHnVEB,  OF 

PHILASELPHIA. 

I  address  you  relative  to  the  schedule  for  wooleus  now  under  consider- 
ation in  subcommittee  of  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  under- 
stand you  have  in  contemplation  the  placing  of  yarns  and  cloths  in  one 
schedule  and  at  the  same  specific  and  ad  v^orem  rates. 

If  so,  and  the  rate  proposed  sufficient  in  the  specific  rate  to  com- 
pensate for  wool  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  labor  in  the  construction  of  yarn  and  cloths  are  pat  at 
the  same  rate,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  worsted  spinner  to  receive 
the  benefit  proposed.  The  spinner  would  be  necessitated  to  sell  his 
customer,  the  weaver,  at  a  less  rate  than  the  importation  value  of  yam 
in  order  to  secure  a  customer. 

If  yarns  and  all  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  excepting  cloths,  were 
placed  at  35  cents  per  pound  specific  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  cloths 
should  be  5  cents  more  specific  and  10  per  cent,  additional  ad  valorem. 
I  write  to  you,  knowing  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  having  this  matter 
right. 

If  the  two  interests  of  yarn-spinning  and  cloth-weaving  are  placed 
at  the  same  rate  in  the  bill  in  committee  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  future 
to  effect  alterations. 

This  matter  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  wool  industry. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  American  wool  can  be  con- 
sumed by  the  worsted  spinning  industry  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  spinning  and  weaving  are  at  the  same  rate  of  protection,  the 
spinner  will  be  unable  to  use  American  wool  at  the  importation  value. 
With  10  cents  specific  on  wool  the  spinner  can  not  do  with  less  than 
35  cents  on  yam  from  fine  wool. 


HARD  RUBBER. 

REPOBT   UPOir  THE  HAED-BUBBEB  IirDUSTBT  OF  THE  tJHITEI) 
STATES  BT  THE  BUTLEB  HABD  BT7BBEB  COMPAmr. 

We  beg  the  favorable  consideration  by  your  honorable  committee  of 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  injurious  results  to  the  interests 
of  hard  rubber  manufacturers  in  this  country,  arising  from  a  mistaken 
classification  in  the  existing  tariff  act.  Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  article,  while,  in  fact, 
they  are  entirely  different.  Hard-rubber  goods  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  made  of  gutta-percha,  and  upon  this  supposition  sectibn  441  in 
the  existing  tariff  act  was  intended  to  cover  hard-rubber  manu&ctnreS; 
and  imposes  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hard-rubber  goods, 
being  made  only  from  India-rubber,  are  admitted  under  section  454, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Articles  composed  of  India^rabber,  not  Bpecifically  eDumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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The  principal  products  of  bardrabber  manufacturers  are  combs,  syr* 
inges,  surgical  apparatus,  telephonic  and  electrical  supplies.  Combs 
under  the  present  act,  section  419,  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
proportion  of  labor  represented  in  their  manufacture  varies,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  comb,  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
tlDisbed  article.  Syringes,  telephone  handles,  etc.,  which  represent 
from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  labor,  are  admitted  under  section  454  at  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  existing  act,  and  we  would  ask 
of  year  honorable  committee  that  th^'  following  changes  be  introduced 
into  the  bill  now  in  preparation  by  you: 

Section  441  to  be  changed  to  reacl  as  follows : 

Gattapercha,  manufactured,  and  all  articles  of  hard  rubber,  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  And  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  packages,  cartons, 
boxes,  etc.,  as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  as  originally  presented. 

The  honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, recognizing  the  justice  of  our  claim,  include  under  the 
bead  of  gutta-percha  all  articles  of  hard  rubber  (see  page  31,  line  49, 
first  edition  of  the  Mills  bill),  but  changed  the  rate  from  35  to  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

■  This  industry,  originating  in  this  country,  is  quite  an  important  and 
growing  one,  furnishing  employment  to  about  2,000  persons,  and  could 
be  materially  increased  were  it  not  for  the  German  and  English  com- 
petitors, who,  paying  about  one-third  of  the  price  we  pay  for  labor, 
compel  us  to  abandon  the  production  of  many  articles  which  we  can 
and  ought  to  make.  Especially  during  the  past  year  have  w^  suffered 
by  reason  of  this  competition  resulting  in  a  serious  diminution  of 
business  and  a  more  severe  loss  in  profits  owing  to  our  being  obliged  to 
sell  many  articles  below  the  J>rime  cost  of  production. 

That  the  hard-rubber  interest  in  this  country  is  not  one  of  the  so- 
called  "profitable  monopolies,^  we  beg  to  say  that  up  to  this  time  this 
company  has  not  paid  but  G  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  capital  stock. 

To  give  one  illustration  only  of  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff,  we 
wonld  say  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  telephone  handles  in  the  United 
States  were  made  abroad  and  sold  at  less  than  they  could  be  produced 
for  here. 

The  raw  material  used  in  our  products  are  India-rubber  and  sulphur, 
both  now  on  the  free  list,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  without 
duties  adequate  to  balance  the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  home 
cost  of  labor,  we  should  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  we  now  pay  or 
resign  our  market  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

By  a  system  much  in  vogue  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  consigning 
their  goods  to  so-called  agents,  goods  are  entered  at  value  barely  rep- 
resenting cost  of  production.  The  goods  are  delivered  by  these  agents 
to  the  real  importers,  who  escai)e  the  necessity  of  making  any  declara- 
tions, the  Government  is  deprived  of  its  just  revenue,  and  the  home 
manufacturer  of  the  protection  which  would  follow  from  an  honest  pay- 
ment of  duties. 

The  incidental  protection  arising  from  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance, 
etc.,  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  been  reduced  about  60  i>ercent.,  owing 
to  the  change  from  sailing  to  steam  vessels  and  consequent  cheapening 
of  freight  and  insurance. 
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METAL  SCHEDULE  OF  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

STATEMEHT  OF  L  S.  TOMLDTSOir,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Having  ha<l  nntil  recently  the  practice  and  experience  of  an  examiner 
in  the  appraiser's  department  of  the  custom-hoase  at  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  i)erformance  of  my  duty  in  examining  articles  embraced  in  the 
metal  schedule  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff 
laws,  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  phraseology  of  the  law  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
are  now  formulating.  In  the  law  of  1883,  in  Bandall's  bill,  and  in  the 
Mills  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  similar,  if  not 
identical,  language  is  used  in  describing  and  classifying  the  different 
articles  named  in  the  tariff,  thus  continuing  the  absurdities  and  in- 
consistencies that  are  continually  making  trouble  and  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  importers  and  brokers  to  undervalue  and  enter  mer- 
chandise at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  is  contemplated  by  the  law,  and 
by  protest  and  appeal  (from  the  classification  of  the  appraiser's),  being 
sustained  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  construing  and  applying  old 
and  obsolete  decisions  made  under  laws  that  have  been  repealed,  and 
by  deciding  that  the  commercial  name  of  an  article  governs  the  classi- 
fication (without  regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed),  are 
enabled  to  save  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  duty.  In  order  to  obviate  or 
prevent  this,  I  would  suggest  that  wherever  the  term  "commercially 
known  "  is  used  that  it  be  stricken  out  of  the  law,  and  an  article  or  sec- 
tion be  added  declaring  that  all  manufactures,  merchandise,  articles,  and 
wares  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act  be  classi 
fied  for  duty  according  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  with 
out  regard  to  its  commercial  name  or  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Also  add  an  article  or  section  declaring  that  all  further  manipulation, 
or  manufacture,  or  change  of  any  rough  or  crude  article,  or  raw  ma 
terial,  from  a  condition  natural  to  it,  or  from  the  condition  they  may 
come  from  the  mold,  rolls,  or  from  under  the  hammer,  and  not  especially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  is  a  manufticture,  and  shall  be 
classified  for  duty  according  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  law  of  1883.  In  section 
148,  <^iron  in  slabs,  blooms,"  etc.,  and  other  forms  less  finished  than  iron 
in  bars,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  barb,  and  shall  pay 
duty  accordingly,  which  is  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound— or  $17.92 
per  ton ;  while  steel  slabs,  blooms,  ingots,  etc.,  under  section  177,  are 
dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  valued  under  4  cents  per  pound, 
or,  at  the  present  foreign  value  of  such  articles,  $8.10  per  ton.    Section 

150,  ^<  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in 
diameter,"  etc.,  is  dutiable  at  one  and  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
while  in  section  180,  ''iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fence,  wire 
rods,  round,  in  coils  and  loops,  not  lighter  than  number  5  wire  gauge, 
valued  at  3^  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  six- tenths  of  1  cent  per  poand." 
The  Department  has  decided  that  if  the  iron  is  smaller  than  seven- 
sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  smaller  than  number  5  wire- 
gauge,  and  not  valued  at  more  than  3}  cents  per  pound,  it  must  be 
classified  under  section  180  at  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.    Sectioa 

151,  '<  iron  commercially  known  as  common  or  black  taggers  iron,  whether 
put  up  in  bundles  or  boxes^  or  not,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    And  y<h 
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ridedy  That  on  all  sach  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  plates  aforesaid,"  etc. 
(the  word  steel  is  not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  section).  The  Sec- 
retary decides  that  steel  sheets  or  plates  thinner  than  nnmber  29  wire 
gauge  (which  are  provided  for  under  section  177  as  ^^  sheets  of  all'ganges 
and  widths,  and  plates  of  all  Hiicknesses  and  widths  and  are  dutiable  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ")  are  dutiable  under  section  151  at  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  The  Secretary  also  decides  that  all  of  the  aforesaid  sheets, 
or  plates,  when  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  are 
(latiable  at  1  cent  i)er  pound  as  tin-plate  (although  this  section  provides 
a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional }  to  the  correspond- 
ing gauges  of  the  iron  mentioned  in  the  section,  making  those  sheets 
thinner  than  number  25  wire  gauge,  and  not  thinner  than  number  29 
wire  gauge)  dutiable  at  two  and  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
These  sheets  and  plates  are  known  as  tinned  sheet-iron  by  the  makers, 
and  are  of  sizes  as  large  as  48  inches  in  width  by  144  inches  in  length, 
by  number  15  wire  gauge,  and  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  in  a  regular 
tin  mill. 

This  section  should  be  revised,  and  amended,  by  striking  out  the 
words  ^^iion  commercially  known  as,"  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  section, 
and  amend  the  proviso  by  striking  out  all  after  ^'  And  provided  "  and 
insetting : 

That  all  such  iron  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron  aforesaid,  which  has  been  scaled, 
or  pickled,  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  or  which  has  been 
polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  by  cofd  rolling  or  hammering,  or  by  any  other  pro- 
cess   per  poasd  additional  to  the  corresponf^ng  eaages  of  the  common  black 

BheetSi  or  plates,  or  taegers  iron.  That  on  all  sach  iron  sheets  or  plates  or  taggers  iron 
aforesaid,  and  on  all  sheets'or  plates  of  steel,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  when  galvanized,  or  coated  with  tin,  or  lead,  or  zinc,  or  spelter^  or  other 
metal,  or  any  alloy  of  metals,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  ponnd,  in  addition  to  the 
daty  on  the  corresponding  gauges  of  the  common  black  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers 

iron  aforesaid  and  duty  on  sheets  and  plates  of  steel.    Russia  sheet-iron, cents 

per  pound.    Corrugated  or  crimped  sheet-iron, per  ponnd. 

Strike  out  all  of  section  152,  as  it  is  included  in  the  foregoing.    Sec- 
tion 153  amend  to  read : 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  thinner  than  number  29  wire  Kauge, 
and  when  coated  with  tin  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process, per  pound. 

Section  154,  hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  etc.,  provided,  that 
all  articles  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  etc., 
made  from  sheet,  or  plate,  etc.,  shall  pay  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
]>ouQd  more  duty  than  the  article  from  which  they  are  made,  eto.  The 
Secretary  decides  that  articles  made  from  the  iron  as  described  in  the 
section  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  iron,  and  pay  a  duty  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  under  section  216.  Section  155,  iron  and  steel 
cottODties  or  hoops,  for  baling  purposes,  not  thinner  than  number 
twenty  wire  gauge,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Strips  or  bands  of  iron 
cat  to  lengths  for  making  hoops  from  the  same  sizes  and  gauges  of 
iron  from  which  the  cotton-ties  are  made,  are  dutiable  at  one-fourth  of 
1  cent  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  sizes  of  iron  from 
which  they  are  made,  making  the  duty  on  hoops  cut  to  lengths  one  and 
thirteen-twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  while  cotton-ties  with  buckles 
and  fastenings  for  binding  the  bales  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent*  ad  valo- 
rem or  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

Section  157  should  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  ^<  castings 
of  iron  "  ^'  as  they  come  from  the  sand  or  mould, "  as  the  Secretary  has 
decided  that  when  fitted  up  to  make  machines  they  are  still  castings, 
and  datiable  as  castings,  instead  of  manufactures  of  iron.  Section  163, 
anvils,  etc.,  and  forgings  of  iron  or  steel  for  vessels,  steam  engines^  an4 
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locomotives,  etc.,  weighing  25  pounds  or  more,  2  cents  per  poand ;  while 
in  section  177,  steamer,  craixk,  and  other  shafts,  wrist  or  crank  pins,  coa- 
necting-rods  and  piston-rods,  valaed  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
pound;  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  articles  in  both  sections  are  sim- 
ilar in  shape,  material,  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Section  167,  forgings  of  iron  and  steel  are  dutiable  at  2}  cents  per 
pound.  Section  180  has  been  described  in  comparison  with  section  150. 
Section  177  should  be  entirely  revised,  for  in  this  section  the  forgings 
or  castings  are  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  bloom  or  ingot  from 
which  they  are  made. 

.  Section  204,  shot-guns  rough-bored  (that  is,  bored  to  take  the  scale 
out  of  the  barrel)  10  per  cent,  duty,  while  under  177  the  solid  barrel 
without  boring  is  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Section  ^15,  amend  as  follows : 

Mineral  sabstftnoes  and  ores  vain  able  for  the  metal  contained  therehii  and  metals 
nn wrought,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem.   Crude  minerals  and  oxides  not  valuable  for  the  metal  contained  therein,  not 

specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  when 

adTanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  other  process  of  manafact- 
ure, per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Amend  section  216  as  follows : 

Manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  metal,  or  of  which  metal  is  a  component  part  of 
chief  value,  or  of  which  metal  is  an  essential  or  indispensable  part  thereof,  whether 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured, per  cent,  ad  valorem.  i 

There  are  other  paragraphs  and  sections  of  the  metal  schedule  in 
which  incongruities  exist  and  decisions  as  absurd  have  been  made. 

For  instance,  skates  composed  of  iron  and  steel,  whether  i)oli8hed, 
blued,  or  rough-finished  are  dutiable  under  section  216  at  45  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  as  a  manufacture  of  metal,  but  if  they  should  be  nickel- 
plated,  involving  an  increase  in  value  of  material  and  cost  of  production, 
they  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  a  plated  article,  a  i-e- 
duction  of  22|^  per  cent,  of  duty. 

Small  bundles  of  wire,  known  as  scratch  brushes,  composed  of  No.  26 
iron  wire,  made  in  coils,  then  flacttened  and  bound  with  brass  wire  are 
made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (the  same  rate  as  brushes  made 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substances),  although  section  182  declares  that  no 
article  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  etc.,  *^shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  doty 
than  the  iron  or  steel  wire  from  which  it  is  made,  either  wholly  or  m 
part,''  or  being  a  manufacture  of  metal  dutiable  at  46  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Watches  and  watch  movements  are  dutiable  at  25  per -cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, but  if  the  movements  are  imported  in  an  unfinished  condition  tbey 
are  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Bicycles  are  dutiable  as  carriages  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  if  the 
working  parts  are  imported  in  the  condition  of  forgings  they  are  duti- 
able at  35  per  ad  valorem,  and  the  back-bones  and  rims  in  an  unfinished 
condition  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Section  151  makes  sheet  iron  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge,  com- 
monly known  as  black  taggers  iron,  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
or  about  $18  per  ton,  and  in  the  same  section  sheet-iron  thinner  than 
No.  25  wire  gauge  is  dutiable  at  IJ  cents  per  pound,  or  $33.00  per  ton. 
The  duty  on  taggers  iron  ought  to  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  equal 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  and  cost  of  production  over  sheet- 
iron  of  thicker  gauges. 

I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  other  articles  in  the  metal  sched- 
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nle  on  which  the  daty  (under  the  decisions)  varies  from  10  to  30  per 
cent,  on  articles  composed  and  manufactured  of  like  materials,  although 
section  2499  Bevised  Statutes  declares, ''  If  two  or  more  rates  of  duty 
should  be  applicable  to  any  imported  article,  it  shall  be  classified  for 
duty  under  the  highest  of  such  rates." 

Under  all  the  schedules  of  the  law  equally  absurd  decisions  have  been 
made.  For  instance,  under  Schedule  D,  wood  and  wooden  wares,  brass 
bedsteads  are  declared  to  be  household  furniture  dutiable  at  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  while  chandeliers  made  from  the  same  kind  of  material  are 
made  dutiable  under  section  216  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  manu- 
facture of  metal.  Brass  buttons  are  not  brass  buttons,  if  they  are  com- 
mercially known  as  suspender  or  dress  buttons,  and  are  dutiable  as  but- 
tons at  25  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  metal  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  N,  sundries,  section  448,  hats  and  hat  materials  are  decided 
to  be  any  thing  commercially  known  as  hat  materials,  and  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whether  a  manufacture  of  silk  dutiable  at  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  a  manufacture  of  wool  dutiable  at  a  specific  and 
ad  valorem  rate  according  to  the  value  of  the  article. 

I  might  point  out  others  as  absurd  which  have  been  decided  in  the 
interest  of  free  trade. 

There  are  other  paragraphs  and  sections  of  the  metal  schedule  in 
which  incongruities  exist  and  have  been  decided  upon,  and  in  other 
schedules  decisions  as  absurd  have  been  made.  For  instance,  brass 
buttons  are  not  brass  buttons,  if  they  are  commercially  known  as  sus- 
liender  buttons  or  dress  buttons,  and  are  dutiable  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
doty  therein  provided  for  buttons,  and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  metal. 
Brass  bedsteads,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  declared 
to  be  household  furniture,  while  chandeliers,  made  from  the  same  kind 
of  material,  are  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent.  I  might  point  out  others 
as  absurd,  which  have  been  decided  in  the  interest  of  free-trade. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Philadelphia,  May  5, 1888. 

Mr.  John  Jabbett, 

Secretary  American  Tin  Plate  Association,  Washington,  2>.  0, : 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  In  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  of  Marshall 
Bros.,  of  this  city,  on  the  tariif,  I  stated  my  views,  and  afterwards 
embodied  them  in  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  I  took  the  ground  that  the 
iron  and  steel  men  were  not  benefited  by  the  Bandall  bill  so  much  as 
under  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  gave  my  reasons,  which  he  has  requested 
ine  to  send  to  you. 

I  claimed  that  Randall's  bill  was  ambiguous,  incongruous,  and  mis- 
leading; that  the  incongruities  of  the  law  of  1883  have  not  been  reme- 
died; that  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  while  in  the  customs 
service  of  the  working  of  the  law  taught  me  that  the  inconsistencies  and 
conflictions  of  the  classification  were  being  constantly  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  importers  and  brokers,  aided  by  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
I^epartment,  which  have  all  been  in  the  interest  of  free-trade ;  that  the 
^Imsions  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  tariff  laws  should  be  re- 
used, and  all  the  old  decisions  which  have  become  obsolete  hy  reason 
of  the  changes  in  the  laws  (yet  are  construed  and  made  use  of  to  carry 
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oat  the  views  of  the  different  Secretaries  who  have  been  imbaed  with 
the  free-trade  doctrine)  should  be  expunged. 

The  Randall  bill,  section  134,  page  25,  Bnes  451  and  452,  says :  Bound 
iron  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter, 
shall  pay  1^  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  lines  453  and  454,  rolled  iron  or 
steel,  fence. wire  rods,  in  c^ils  or  loops,  valued  at  3^  cents  or  less  per 
pound,  1  cent  per  pound.  Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  invoice  round 
iron  in  coils  as  rolled  iron  in  coils,  to  have  it  rated  at  the  lesser  rate 
of  duty.  The  value  of  3^  cents  or  less  per  pound  would  not  £^ect  the 
classification,  as  none  of  the  roiled  iron  or  steel  fence  wire  rods  in  coils 
cost  more  than  3^  cents  per  pound ;  and,  further,  as  the  decisions  are  all 
against  the  classification  of  wire  rods  as  wire,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not.  commercially  known  as  wire,  not  being  drawn  through  a  plate, 
all  wire  rods,  small  as  they  can  be  rolled,  would  be  appraised  and  rated 
at  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  The  smaller  sizes  of  steel  wire  rods  in  coils 
should  be  provided  for  in  some  way,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  or  im- 
plied in  the  Sandall  bill.  As  fence  wire  rods  under  the  law  of  1883 
was  limited  to  No.  5  wire  gauge,  all  smaller  than  that  size  are  classi- 
fied as  a  manufacture  not  otherwise  provided  for,  dutiable  at  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  I  think  that  an  amendment  to  the  wire  clause,  section 
167,  page  33,  making  it  read:  ^^Irou  or  steel  wire,  rolled  or  drawn, 
smaller  than  No.  5  wire  gauge,"  etc.,  would  obviate  this  defect.  While 
writing  of  the  wire  clause  1  would  say  that  BandalPs  bill  makes  the 
importation  of  iron  or  steel  wire  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge  pro- 
hibitory;  the  duty  being  fixed  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  the  value 
being  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound,  making  the  duty  from  6^  of 
1  cent  to  22^  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  impossible  to  import  it. 

Section  139,  page  26,  combines  the  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets. 
I  can  not  understand  what  is  to  be  gained  by  joining  them  under  the 
same  classification.  Sheet-iron,  common  or  black,  never  costs  as  much 
as  4  cents  per  pound,  while  steel  sheets  and  plates  costing  less  to  man- 
ufacture than  the  sheet-iron  or  plates,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  will  more 
than  compete  with  sheet-iron.  Valued  under  4  cents  per  pound  does 
not  affect  either  the  iron  or  steel  plates  in  this  comparison. 

Black  taggers  iron  is  better  provided  for  than  under  the  law  of  1883, 
but  steel  sheets  or  plates  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge  is  cheaper  to 
import  than  the  taggers  iron.  Russian  sheet-iron,  costing  as  much  as  7 
cents  per  pound,  is  provided  for  under  section  140,  as  planished  iron, 
dutiable  at  2^  cents  per  pound.  Section  140,  planished,  polished,  or 
glanced  sheet-iron  or  sheet-steel,  etc.,  2^  cents  per  pound,  there  being 
no  limit  as  to  value.  Sheet-steel  had  better  be  stricken  from  this  para- 
graph as  it  is  provided  for  under  section  166,  where  the  polishing,  iu 
addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  is  pro- 
vided for  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional  to  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  the  article. 

That  sheet,  or  plate,  or  taggers  iron,  etc.,  should  be  amended  by 
having  the  words  "  scaled  or"  inserted  in  lines  513  and  514,  page  28, 
after  the  word  "been,"  and  before  the  word  "pickled,"  so  that  it  would 
read  "  which  has  been  scaled  or  pickled,"  etc. 

Be  sure  that  the  word  "  or"  is  before  "  which  has  been  cold  rolled  "  and 
is  not  changed  to  "  and"  in  the  transcribing  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  importaof ; 
the  manufacturers  now  make  taggers  iron  cold  rolled,  without  being 
pickled  or  cleaned,  and  pickled  and  cleaned  without  being  cold  rolled ; 
being  scaled  in  the  scaling  furnaces  they  can  make  a  smooth  surface, 
which  answers  the  purpose  for  japanning  and  painting  upon,  and  by 
pickling  or  cleaning  and  by  rolling  two  sheets  or  plates  together  they 
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g:et  one  polislied  side  to  each  sheet  or  plate,  and  claim  that  it  has  not 
been  cleaned  and  cold  rolled. 

Section  142,  page  28j  hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  thinner 
thau  No.  10  wire  gauge,  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  one 
and  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound.    Provided^  That  hoop  iron,  or  hoop 
steel  cut  in  lengths  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty 
than  that  iniposed  on  the  hoop  iron  or  hoop  steel  from  which  they  are 
made.    Provided  further^  That  all  articles  not  especially  enumerated  or 
provided  tor  in  this  act,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  made 
from  hoop,  band,  scroll,  sheet,  or  plate  iron  or  steel  herein  x)rovided  for, 
shall  pay  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  iron  (the 
word  steel  omitted)  from  which  they  are  made,  making  the  duty  on 
articles  of  this  class  one  and  three-tenths  of  1  cent  to  one  and  seven- 
twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  while  iron  or  steel  cotton-ties  or  hoops 
for  baling  pnri>oses,  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  are  dutiable 
QBder  section  146  at  1  cent  per  pound.    These  ties  are  fitted  with  a 
buckle  or  fastening,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  yet  are 
datiable  at  seven-twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  plain 
iron  or  steel  bands,  or  strips  cut  in  lengths.    I  suppose  this  is  intended 
as  a  sop  for  the  solid  South. 

Section  166,  steel  ingots,  etc.    This  section  should  apply  only  to 
steel  and  its  combinations,  and  where  steel  is  provided  for  in  other  sec- 
tions and  paragraphs  it  should  be  changed  to  this  one  and  be  made  to 
cover  all  steel  sheets  or  plates,  hoops,  bands,  strips,  rods,  and  bars,  of  ^ 
whatever  size,  gauge,  shape,  or  irregular  section.    This  clause  can  be^ 
made  more  comprehensive,  less  contlicting,  more  easily  ai)plied,  and 
.etFective,  by  making  a  general  revision  of  the  section.    Hoop  steel,  etc., 
is  provided  for  in  this  section  at  one  rate  duty,  and  in  another  section 
at  a  higher  rate ;  steamer  crank  and  other  shafts,  wrist  and  crank 
piiis,  connecting  rods,  and  piston  rods  are  dutiable  under  this  section 
atouerate  of  duty  and  under  another  section  at  adilierent  rate.    The 
proviso  on  page  33,  line  646,  confiicts  with  section  140  in  the  cold  rolling 
or  polishing  process.    Under  this  section  for  cold  rolling  the  duty  is 
tbreefourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional.     Under  section  140  the 
duty  is  only  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional.    Steel  sheets 
or  plates  should  be  classified  for  duty  under  this  section,  costing  less 
to  manufacture  than  iron ;  the  dut}^  sliould  be  so  laid  that  a  fair  com- 
l)etition  could  be  obtained  between  the  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  platcii, 
etc.,andnot  givesteelan  undue  advantage  overtheiion,as  under  the 
preseutarrangement  of  the  bill.    That  all  further  mani))uIation  or  manu- 
tacture  of  the  crude  or  rough  article  beyond  the  condition  in  which  it 
comes  from  the  molds,  rolls,  or  from  under  the  hammer,  should  pay  a 
ilifferent  rate  of  duty,  and  although  it  is  apparently  i)rovidrd  for,  yet 
in  the  construction   put  upon  the  law  by  the  court.s  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretaries  the  lower  rate  of  duty  governs  every  time,  and  so  it 
will  be  so  long  as  it  is  profitable  for  importers  and   brokers  to  protest 
and  appeal  against  the  classification  ma<le  by  the  appraisers. 

Section  168  is  like  the  provision  for  steel  not  especially  provided  for,  in 
tbe  section  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  is  ambiguous.  1  have  never  found 
^person  who  could  explain  this  section  in  connection  with  the  other  steel 
clauses. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given,  but  I  believe  that  enough  has  been  pre- 
sented to  satisfy  you  that  the  revision  and  amendments  herein  offered 
should  be  made. 

46TAIt 
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PETITION  OF  HATTERS  OF  BETHEL,  CONN. 

We,  tbe  nndersigned  hatters  in  the  town  of  Bethel,  GoDn.,  do  earn- 
estly appeal  to  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  have  the  duty  on  all  im- 
ported hats,  both  in  the  roug^h  and  finished  state,  so  raised  as  to  stop 
the  importation,  or  so  restricted  ttiat  they  shall  not  come  in  competition 
with  our  labor,  as  we  feel  the  manufacturers  are  fully  able  to  supply 
the  demand  if  properly  protected. 

(Signed  by  489  persons.) 


GLASS  BUTTONS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BBOOKLTH  BUTTON  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  jet  buttons  and  novelties, 

A  few  words  presumably  of  interest  to  yon  in  the  work  of  the  new 
'*  tariif  bill,"  upon  which  at  present  you  are  engaged,  will  undoubtedly 
excuse  the  liberty  we  take  in  addressing  you,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  a  new  industry  an  opportunity  of  stating  its  grievances,  and  per- 
chance of  giving  it  a  life  in  this  country. 

This  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  glass  buttons,  a  trade  which  is 
monopolized  by  Bohemia,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  their  labor,  and 
also  to  tbe  inconsistency  of  our  present  tariff,  the  duty  upon  the  man- 
ufactured article  being  but  25  per  cent.,  whereas  upon  the  raw  material 
(glass  cane,  which  can  not  possibly  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  reman ufacture)  a  tax  of  45  per  cent,  is  levied.  A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  production  both  here  and  abroad  will  give  a  better 
and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
allowing  ns.to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  cost  of 
manufacture  is  hand  labor,  a  workingman  in  Bohemia  being  satisfied  if 
his  daily  earnings  reach  4X)  cents,  whereas  our  men  require  from  $2.50 
to  $3  per  diem : 


Artiole. 

Coot  of  prodaetloii. ' 

Domestic. 

Abroad. 

DIbs.  D6r  ffTOBs.  as  fiirared  on  orders  of  100  irross 

Cents. 

8 
5 
10 
3 
1 
6 
2 
3 
2 

Genu. 
3 

Glass,  one-half  poona  to  the  icross '. 

^ 

"M^ldlnff  or DrewinflT - ...- 

Shanks"....' 7 

? 

Clipping 

4 

Edemc: 

TT^'n  "^  .....«.■....••.»-..•....•••...•.....,...«.......,.«■.«......•«..«......•• 

Gas* 

1 

Cards  and  boxes 

2 

Cardine.  sewlnff,  etc 

1 

Total 

40 

17 

*  In  foreign  prodootion,  fire. 


We  earnestly  believe  that  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  dozen  on  all 
glasa  buttons,  and  the  placing  the  raw  material  (glass  cane)  on  tbe  free 
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list,  would  result  in  giving  thousands  of  unemployed  occupation,  put  a 
stoppage  to  all  undervaluations  by  dishonest  importers,  and  help  an  in- 
dustry at  present  in  its  embryo  state. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  glass  buttons  annually  imported,  and 
we  are  engaged  by  the  importers  only  as  a  help-out  in  good  seasons 
when  their  stock  of  imported  goods  has  become  depict^,  and  when 
their  customers  demand  quick  deliveries. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  BOXES. 

A  BILL  TO  IMPOSE  DUTIES  mPON  FOREIGN  IMPORTS,  AHD  FOR 

OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Submitted  hy  Mr,  Jiautellef  of  the  H&uee  of  Kepresentativee. 

[H.  K.  7313.    Beport  No.  1861.    Forty -so  venth  Congress,  a^oond  sesAion.J 

Jascart  IC,  1883.— Bead  twice,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  »tato  of  the 

UnioQ,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Kbllby,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  the 

following  bill :    . 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  from  and  after  the  first 
(lay  of  Joly,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  three,  the  following  sections 
shall  constitute  title  thirty-three  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  forth. 

(Pages  50,  lines  1197  to  1217,  inclusive.) 

Oranges,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  oubio 
feet,  thirty  cents  per  box ;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding 
one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet,  sixteen  cents  per  half  box ;  in  bulk,  one 
dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  thousand ;  in  barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  flour-barrel,  sixty -two 
cents  per  barrel. 

Lemons,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic 
feet,  thirty  cents  per  box;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding 
oDe  and  one  fourth  cubic  feet,  sixteen  cents  per  half  box ;  in  bulk,  two 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Lemons  and  oranges,  in  packages,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  when 
boxes  or  barrels  in  which  fresh  fruits  are  imported  shall  be  of  materials 
luanofactared  in  the  United  States,  and  so  verified  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  shall  be 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  provided  by  this  act  of  five  cents  for  each  box, 
three  cents  for  each  half-box,  and  seven  cents  for  each  barrel  contaiu- 
iog  the  same. 
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SALT. 


STATEMEHT  OF  H.  0.  PDTABD. 


MEMOBIAIi  BELATIYB  TO  THE  DITTY  ON   IMPOBTATIONS. 

In  January,  1888,  the  salt  manafactarers  of  western  New  York  ap- 
pointed a  committiee  to  prepare  a  statement  concerning  the  salt  in- 
dustry of  this-  country,  and  especially  of  the  section  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  present  the  same  to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress.  With 
that  intent  the  committee  then  appointed  respectfully  offer  the  follow- 
ing for  your  consideration. 

The  principal  arguments  that  have  been  offered  in  favor  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  salt  may  be  briefly  summarized : 

1.  It  is  asserted  that,  owing  to  the  protective  duty,  tjie  price  paid  for 
salt  by  the  American  consumer  is  too  high. 

2.  It  is  asserted  that  American  dairy  salt  is  not  as  good  for  butter 
making  as  the  English  salt,  and  that  to  produce  the  best  grades  of 
butter  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  latter. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  requisite  to  use  foreign  salt  for  the  packing 
of  meat,  as  American  salt  will  not  keep  the  meat  as  well  as  the  other. 

4.  It  is  asserted  that  the  salt  makers  of  this  coufttry  have  organized 
a  monopoly  or  trust  for  the  control  of  prices,  and  that  the  same  are 
thereby  maintained  at  an  artificially  high  standard. 

These  assertions  we  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to,  seriatim. 

1.  Until  about  twenty -five  years  ago  America  possessed  but  a  limited 
salt  industry,  chiefly  confined  to  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  the  salt-fields  there  located  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  not  of  individuals.  At  that  time  the  country  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  this  fie^,  together  with  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  the  imported  article,  and  the  price,  owing  to 
the  limited  domestic  competition,  was  high.  About  the  year  1860  the 
manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in 
a  few  years  developed  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  that  by  1866  the 
price  of  salt  had  fallen  from  a  very  high  figure  to  the  then  low  price  of 
$1.80  per  barrel  for  <' common  fine"  salt,  this  grade  constituting  the 
main  bulk  of  American  salt.  As  these  fields  became  further  developed 
and  competition  more  active,  the  price  of  salt  fell  during  succeeding 
years,  the  average  price  being : 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

IMW 

$1.77 
1.85 
!..*« 
1.32 
1.46 
1.46 
1.37 
1.10 
1.10 
1.05 

1877 , 

10.85 
.85 

1868 

1878 

I860 

1870 

\  02 

1870 

1880 

.75 

1871        

1881 

M 

1872    

1882 

.76 

1873 

1883 

.81 

1874 

1884 

.73 

1875 

1886 

.70 

1876 

188(1 

.61 

About  the  year  1883  the  discovery  of  salt  in  western  New  York, 
distant  about  125  miles  from  the  Syracuse  field,  led  to  an  extensive  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  in  that  region,  and  with  the  result  that 
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standard  common  fine  salt  was  freely  offered  daring  1886  and  1887  as 
low  as  55  cents  per  barrel  (barrels  worth  25  cents  included),  being 
equivalent  to  6  cents  a  busbel  for  tbe  net  salt. 

Domestic  competition  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  reducing  the  price 
of  salt,  and  we  believe  that  the  figures  just  given  should  be  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  price  of  salt  is  artificially  high  and 
that  tbe  remedy  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  present  duty. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  claim  that  American  dairy  salt  is  not  equal  to 
tbe  English,  and  that  fine  grades  of  butter  can  not  be  made  with 
it,  we  will  simply  state  that  the  organization  known  a«  the  National 
Batter  and  Cheese  Association,  representing  the  whole  country,  ap- 
points judges  to  examine  and  pass  upon  Sie  exhibits  of  butter  and 
cheese  made  at  its  annual  meetings.  At  the  meeting  held  at  Manches- 
ter, Iowa,  in  November,  1887,  fifteen  premiums  were  awarded  on  butter, 
of  which  thirteen  were  taken  by  butter  salted  with  American  salt.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Chicago  in  1886,  the  ma- 
jority of  prizes  for  batter  and  cheese  were  taken  by  users  of  American 
salt  The  most  'noted  producer  of  creamery  butter  in  the  world,  the 
Elgin  Butter  Company,  uses  American  dairy  salt  exclusively.  As  their 
butter  commands  the  highest  market  price  they  would  certainly  em« 
ploy  English  salt  if  it  were  in  reality  of  better  quality  than  American. 
We  conceive  that  assertion  No.  2  needs  no  further  refutation. 

3.  Tbe  assertion  that  meats  preserved  in  brine  made  with  American 
salt  will  not  keep  so  well  as  those  in  which  foreign  salt  is  used,  is  met 
by  tbe  fact  that  the  principal  packing  houses  of  this  country,  situated 
at  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  rely  almost  ex- 
closively  on  American  sale' 

The  reason  that  American  salt  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  butter  makers  and  meat  curers  is  due  in  great  part  to  ita 
superior  quality,  both  as  regards  its  chemical  purity  and  mechanical 
excellence.  Bepeated  and  frequent  chemical  analyses,  both  of  butter 
salts  and  packing  salts,  have  shown  them  to  be  superior  in  point  of 
purity  to  the  best  equivalent  grades  of  English  salt.  The  claim,  there- 
fore, that  the  introduction  of  English  salt  should  be  facilitated  on  the 
ground  of  its  superiority  is  utterly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

4.  As  regards  the  assertion  that  a  salt  pool  or  trust  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  the  artificial  elevation  of  prices,  or  the  curtailment 
of  production,  the  undersigne<l  committee  are  not  aware  of  such  an 
organization,  and  are  able  to  state  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  such 
does  not  exist,  so  far  as  salt  district  of  western  New  York  is  concerned ; 
and  a  general  i)Ool  among  the  salt-producing  interests  of  this  country 
could  hardly  exist  without  the  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or 
the  other  of  this  committee. 

Turning  from  these  general  considerations,  we  invite  the  attention  of 
your  committee  to  the  salt  trade  of  western  New  York.  This  field  em- 
braces two  contiguous  districts,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Warsaw 
and  the  Genesee,  lying  within  the  counties  of  Wyoming,  Genesee,  and 
Livingston.  In  the  Warsaw  district  there  are  fifteen  large  salt  blocks 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  5,000,000  bushels  annually.  These 
are  the — 

CastUe  Salt  Works Castile,  N.  Y. 

Duncan  Salt  Co Silver  Springs,  N.  Y 

Silver  Lake  Salt  Co Perry,  N.Y. 

Kerr  Salt  Co Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Eldridge  Salt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Salt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

HawleySaltCo Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
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Goainlock  Sl  Hamphrey  Salt  Co '. Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Warsaw  Dairy  Salt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Miller  Salt  Co   Warsaw,  N.Y. 

Crystal  Silt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Pearl  Salt  Co Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Le  Roy  Salt  Co Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

The  amoant  of  capital  invested  in  these  works,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  a  competent  autliority,  is  about  $2,100,000,  and  thcnamber  of 
persons  directly  supported  by  this  industry  numbers  about  2,000. 

As  regards  the  profits  of  the  business  in  this  district,  this  committee 
believes  itself  to  be  in  x>os8ession  of  reliable  iuformation  to  the  effect 
that  no  company  paid  any  dividend  during  the  past  year,  two  compa- 
nies failed  during  1887,  and  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  production  of  salt  in  the  western  New  York  dis- 
trict for  the  last  two  years  has  not  paid  the  cost  of  producing.  Some 
companies  have  made  a  little,  but  others  have  lost  more;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  business  has  not  paid. 

We  may  further  say:  That  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
salt  manufacture,  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming 
are  experiencing  a  prosperity  never  before  known  to  them.  Money  is 
more  abundant  than  ever  before,  la\)or  finds  employment,  and  the  farmer 
and  the  mechanic  find  market  for  their  products  and  their  skill.  S^llt 
is  cheaper  than  ever  before  and  of  a  better  quality. 

Butter  and  cheese  manufacturers  formerly  looked  abroad,  especially 
to  England,  for  their  salt,  but  now  as  good  an  article  is  furnished  of 
domestic  production  and  at  a  much  lower  price. 

Should  the  duties  on  salt  be  removed  and  the  price  of  the  article  cor- 
respondingly decline,  every  salt  plant  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Michigan,  Virginia,  California,  and  Louisiana  would  be  rendered  worth- 
less, the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  lost,  and  the  laborer,  me- 
chanic, and  the  farmer  obliged  to  seek  other  markets  for  their  products. 

In  the  Genesee  district  of  western  New  York  there  are  two  salt 
blocks,  located  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  K.  R,  and  known  as  the  Lackawanna  Salt  Co. 
and  the  Eoyal  Salt  Co.,  while  in  the  same  district  on  the  line  of  the 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  R.  K.,  there  are  th( 


Leicester  Salt  Co Cuylerville,  N.  Y. 

York  Salt  Co York,  N.  Y. 

LiviDgston  Salt  Co Piffard,  N.  Y. 

Genesee  Salt  Co 1 Piffard,  N.  Y. 

Retaof  Mining  Co Piffard,  N.  Y. 

This  latter  company  mines  the  rock  salt,  instead  of.  evaporating  th^ 
brine,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  companies  mentioned. 

The  shipments  of  salt  during  1887  from  the  stations  on  the  Western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  are  stated  by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Gatcbell, 
general  superintendent  of  that  road,  to  have  amounted  to  79,194  tons, 
or  a  little  more  than  5,000  car-loads.  He  further  says :  "  We  expect  the 
same  to  be  materially  increased  during  the  coming  year.^' 

Of  the  companies  in  the  Genesee  district,  it  is  believed  that  none  have 
paid  dividends  from  the  earnings  of  the  years  1880  or  1887.  The  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  without  profit  and  in  most  instances  at  a  loss. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  earnest  elfort  put  forth  by  manufacturers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  product,  leading  to  costly  experiments, 
which  absorbed  profits  without  yielding  any  immediate  return,  otber 
than  the  increased  appreciation  of  customers. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  average  quality  of  the  salt  produced 
in  the  western  New  York  field  has  very  rapidly  improved,  and  it  may 
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be  said,  withoat  fear  of  snccessftil  oontradictioD,  that  the  best  salt  pro- 
duced there,  for  dairy  aud  packing  purposes,  is  sapenor  to  the  best  pro- 
duced in  England  for  similar  purposes.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  from 
the  stand  point  of  the  political  economist,  bad  policy  to  destroy,  in  its 
infancy,  an  industry  which  in  the  near  future  promises  to  render  the 
ooniitry  independent,  in  this  respect,  of  foreign  control. 

Id  the  district  represented  by  this  committee,  immense  quantities  of 
standard  salt  for  packers'  use  have  been  sold  during  the  years  lS86and 
1887,  at  a  net  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.40  per  ton  of  2,0u0  pounds,  the 
average  probably  being  about  $2.25 — prices  which,  as  already  shown, 
have  not  paid  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  we 
must  consider  its  relations  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  and  the  tariff  should  be  equitably  adjusted  in  such  way 
that  neither  interest  should  be  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  other. 

Fine  salt  for  dairying  purposes  comes  from  England  in  sacks  holding 
224  pounds,  and  pays  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  equal 
to  about  27  cents  per  sack.  The  best  quality  of  this  salt  sells  in  Kew 
York  for  about  $2.25  per  sack  or,  say,  I  cent  a  pound.  One  pound 
of  salt  is  usually  added  to  16  pounds  of  butter,  so  the  salt  in  each  pound 
of  butter  costs  in  this  market  ^  of  a  cent.  'If  now  the  dnty  of  27 
cents  a  sack  be  removed  and  the  market  price  correspondingly  fall,  there 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  butter-maker  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  present 
cost,  equal.to  about  ris  ^^  ^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  pound  of  butter  made.  In 
other  words,  removal  of  the  twelve-cent  tariff  on  dairy  salt  will  save 
the  creamery  and  dairy  men  1  cent  for  every  128  pounds  of  butter  made. 

Is  this  saving  to  the  butter-maker  or  the  consumer  of  butter  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  the  dairy-salt-making  interest  of  the  United  States  f 

Salt  imported  for  packers'  use  and  commonly  known  as  <*  Liverpool 
fpround"  usually  comes  in  bulk  and  pays  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  equal  to  $1.60  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  If  the  market 
price  of  salt  in  the  United  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated by  these  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  would 
receive  but  65  cents  a  ton  for  the  salt  that  he  makes.  As  fuel  re- 
quired for  making  a  ton  of  salt  costs  a  little  over  $1,  the  salt  manufac- 
tori^  of  this  region,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  salt- making  regions  of  the 
United  States,  must  inevitably  close.  With  the  salt-works  of  this 
country  closed  and  the  plants  dismantled  the  market  would  be  in  the 
bands  of  English  manufacturers  and  prices  would  probably^  reach  if 
uot  surpass  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  trust  that  such  a  con- 
edition  of  affairs  may  be  averted. 

In  all  reports  on  salt  it  has  been  classed  aa  a  raw  material  We  beg 
to  state  that  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  using  large  quantities  of  coal, 
machinery,  iron,  and  wood  in  its  production,  and,  owing  to  its  nature, 
the  major  part  of  the  plant  has  to  be  renewed  in  three  to  hve  years. 

Conmmption  of  salt — The  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
partly  of  domestic  production  and  partly  imported  from  other  countries, 
ttod  the  relative  proportion  of  domestic  to  foreign  has  been  for : 


Year. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

1888 

Tons. 
774, 029 
894, 360 
870,  760 
9cO,  385 

Tons. 
387, 460 

IBM 

405, 740 

1885 

403,  422 

1886 

380.104 

^ 
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ThesiB  figares,  compiled  from  Day's  '^  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States''  [Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1887],  show  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  demand  for  salt  in  this  country,  which  demand  was 
chiefly  for  salt  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  domestic  production 
to  meet  this  demand  has  increased  about  25  per  cent,  in  four  years, 
while  the  demand  for  imported  salt  has  actually  decreased.  It  is  a  fair 
inference,  therefore,  that  consumers  to  the  extent  of  over  200,000  tons 
believe  that  they  have  found  better  value  for  the  same  money  in  do- 
mestic than  in  foreign  salr. 

Kinds  of  salt — There  are  four  principal  kinds  or  grades  of  salt  ased 
in  this  country.    The  grades  made  in  the  United  States  are: 

"Common  fine,"  corresponding  to  the  English  "common." 

Dairy  (factory  filled),  corresponding  to  the  English  "fine"  (factory 
filled). 

SolAr  (Syracuse,  California),  corresponding  to  sea  salt  (West  Indies, 
etc.). 

Rock  salt  (Louisiana,  western  "New  York),  corresponding  to  rock  salt 
(England). 

"Common  fine  "  and  factory  filled  or  dairy  salt  is  made,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  evaporating  strong  brines  in  either  wooden  or  iron  ves- 
sels. The  wooden  vessels,  called  grainers,  are  long  tanks  containing 
steam  pi[>es,  and  the  iron  vessels  are  large  kettles  or  pans  with  furnaces 
underneath  them.    . 

Solar  salt  (American)  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  brine  contained  io 
wooden  tanks  to  the  open  air  and  without  the  use  of  artificial  beat. 
This  industry  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.  But  the  demand 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  good  solar  salt  at  a  reasonable  price  has  led 
within  a  recent  period  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  salt-mak- 
ing in  California. 

Sea  salt  (foreign)  is  usually  obtained  from  ponds  or  small  lakes  con- 
necting with  the  sea. 

Kock  salt  is  mined  much  after  the  manner  of  coal,  and  i^  found  quite 
near  the  surface  in  Louisiana,  and,  a  considerable  depth  (1,000  feet)  at 
the  ftetsof  mine  at  Piftard,  in  the  western  ])art  of  the  State  of  New 
York.)  Bock  salt  is  furnished  in  large  lumps  for  salting  cattle  and 
horses,  or  crushed  into  small  pea-sized  fragments  for  hide-salting,  acid- 
making,  and  other  purposes. 

Price  of  salt. — The  selling  price  of  common  salt  at  the  various  works 
in  western  New  York  during  the  past  two  years  has  averaged  less  than 
$2.50  per  net  ton  (2,000  pounds),  and  in  Michigan  the  price  has  been  still 
lower.  The  freight  from  works  in  western  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York  City  is  at  present  10  cents  per  hundre<l 
pounds,  and  to  Boston  12  cents,  being  somewhat  higher  than  before  the 
passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  selling  price  of  English  common  salt  at  Liverpool  is  nominally 
7s,  M.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  but  large  sales  have  recently  been  made 
as  low  as  0«.  6d.  The  freight  on  this  salt  from  Liverpool  during  the. 
past  three  years  has  varied  from  Is.  to8».,  according  to  the  port  to  which 
it  is  sent,  season  of  the  year,  etc.  The  average  freight  for  this  period 
to  the  principal  ports  of  our  Atlantic  coast  has  probably  been  less 
than  4«. 

Salt  of  this  grade  is  brought  over  in  bulk  and  pays  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Dairy  or  factory  filled  is  chiefly  prepared  from  common  salt  by  certain 
processes  of  puritication,  drying,  grinding,  etc.,  and  fetches  at  the  works 
in  SyracUvse,  western  New  York,  and  Michigan,  from  $5  to  $6  per  tou 
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(3,000  pounds).  A  better  quality  made  direct  from  the  brine  by  more 
expensive  processes  fetches  a  higher  price. 

EDglish  fine  salt  varies  greatly  in  quality ;  the  lower  grades,  e,  g.^ 
J'alk's  being  obtainable  for  ills.  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool;  Deakin's  at  25«., 
^hile  the  highest  grade,  Ashton's,  is  not  quoted  to  the  trade  for  ship- 
ment to  America,  as  the  entire  quantity  brought  to  tbis  country  comes 
i^hrongh  a  single  house,  namely,  that  of  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Go:,  of  New  York, 
who  thereby  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  this  salt  in  America.  This 
salt  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  market  in  sacks  at  $25  per  ton.  The  duty 
CD  this  salt  is  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  equal  to  $2.68  per  ton. 

The  sacks  in  which  English  fine  salt  is  brought  to  America  pay  no 
duty,  but  the  American  salt  manufacturer  using  similarsacks  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  them,  or  on  the  material  from  which 
they  are  made. 

English  lump  or  rock  salt  costs  in  Liverpool  about  7s.  to  Ss.  per  ton, 
and  nntil  quite  recently  was  sold  to  the  American  consumer  at  a  very 
large  advance  in  price. 

^a  salt  from  Turk's  Island  and  the  Mediterranean  is  held  in  the  New 
York  market  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton.  Just  how  much  of  this  is  profit 
to  the  importer  we  are  not  prepared  to  state.  Until  recently  there  ex- 
isted among  the  importers  of  sea  salts  in  New  York  a  combination  or 
pool  which  controlled  the  price  in  that  city,  and  it  was  not  until  Ameri- 
can rock  salt  from  western  New  York  was  freely  ottered  in  the  New  York 
market  at  comparatively  low  prices  that  consumers  were  able  to  obtain 
coarse  salt  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Cost  of  manufacture, — The  comparative  cost  of  manufacture  of  salt  in 
this  country  and  in  England  involves  a  comparison  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  plant,  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  fuel  used  for  evaporating  the  brine, 
and  the  labor  employed  in  raking  or  lifting  the  salt  from  the  pans  and 
grainers  and  putting  it  in  the  bins. 

The  first  cost  of  a  salt  plant  in  America  is  about  double  that  of  an 
English  plant  of  the  same  capacity ;  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  the 
wood  and  iron  which  enter  into  their  construction,  and  to  the  higher 
wages  received  by  the  masons,  carpenters,  and  laborers  employed  in 
the  work.  Much  of  the  machinery  is  liable  to  rapid  deterioration,  and 
the  large  iron  pans,  costing  say  $2,000  for  a  pan  100  by  30  feet  in  size, 
will  require  annually  repairs  amounting  to  fully  20  per  cent,  of  their 
prime  co&t.  These  repairs  are  relatively  more  expensive  than  they 
would  be  in  England. 

All  of  the  boiled  salts,  that  is,  the  grades  known  as  ^'common,"  and 
"fine"  (factory  filled)  necessitate  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  coal  and 
the  employment  of  much  labor. 

Coal  is  cheaper  in  England  than  here,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
England  Is  about  one-half  that  which  is  paid  in  America  for  similar 
services. 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  evaporating  brine  in  this  country  we  can  state 
with  some  exactness,  based  on  the  actual  production  of  salt  and  cou- 
8Qmption  of  coal  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary just  passed,  at  one  of  the  works  in  western  New  York. 

During  these  mouths  165,033  bushels  of  salt  were  made  at  a  cost  of 
85,000.93  for  fuel,  or  a  little  over  3  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.23  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds). 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  western  New  York  to  rakers  and  lifters  of  salt 
is  $1.50  per  day,  and  the  actual  cost  for  labor  on  the  salt  above  referred 
to  amounted  to  $4,403,  equal  to  2.66  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.00  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds).    A  ton  of  salt  therefore  costs  for  fuel  and  the  labor  of 
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raking  aiid  patting  in  bins  $2.29.    Dairy  salt  requires  a  further  expen- 
diture of  fuel  and  labor  to  dry,  grind,  and  screen  and  fit  it  foritsintended 
purpose.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  expense  of  packing  and  patting  on 
cars,  the  expense  of  selling  the  product,  and  the  expenses  of  adminii)-  • 
tration  are  not  included. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances common  and  iine  salt  can  not  be  roauufactured  as  cheaply  in 
America  as  in  England.  We  may  further  state  that  rock  salt  can  not 
be  mined,  even  with  improved  machinery,  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as 
in  England,  and  that  solar  salt  can  not  be  made  a  ndgathered  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  by  the  native  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  West  Indian  negroes. 

In  a  communication  from  Messrs.  F.  D.  Mouiton  &  Go.  to  the  Ck)m- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a  statement  is  made  as  to  the  comparative 
expense  of  laying  down  a  ton  (2,240  pounds)  of  Syracnse^nd  a  ton  of 
English  salt  in  !New  York.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  costs  84.20  to  de- 
liver a  ton  of  Syracuse  salt  in  New  York,  while  English  salt  can  be 
placed  there  for  $3.32  if  admitted 'free  of  duty,  which  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  what  we  have  ourselves  stated  above. 

The  inference  of  F.  D.  Mouiton  &  Co.  ^Hhat  the  American  manii' 
facturer  takes  the  full  advantage  of  his  position  in  extorting  from  the 
consumer  every  cent  that  he  can  consistently  with  keeping  out  the 
foreign  article,^  and  ^'that  the  American  manufacturer  is  receiving  an 
Quduly  large  percentage  of  profit,"  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  as 
the  cost  of  producing  Syracuse  salt  is  probably  greater  than  even  that 
of  western  New  York. 

Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  relations  of  English  to 
American  salt  will  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  Falk's  Salt 
circulars.  From  these  circulars,  covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
we  find  that  the  average  prices  of  English  salt  at  Liverpool  have  been 
as  follows : 


Year. 

Common 
salt. 

Fine  salt. 

1872 

8.    d. 

10    6 

15 

16 

12 

10 

9 
10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

SL   6 

7    9 

0 

9    6 

7  .9 

«.  d. 
85 

1873 - - -- - 

40 

1874 

V 

42 

1875 

40 

1876. 

31 

1877 

28 

1878  

26 

1879 

27 

1880  

26 

1881  

26 

1882 

26 

1883 

26    3 

1884 

25   9 

1885 

27 

1886 

26 

1887 

24    C 

The  very  remarkable  but  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  English  salt  is 
probably  not  due  to  accident  or  special  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  is  unquestionably  due  either  to  overproduction  or 
great  (chiefly)  American  competition. 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  Falk's  circulars  reveals  some  very 
interesting  facts  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  combinaMon  or  trust 
among  tiie  salt  pnxlucers  of  England  to  control  production  and  regu- 
late prices  and  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  American  Congress 
will  pass  laws  that  will  enable  them  to  recover  the  American  trade 
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now  slipping  from  their  grasp.  That  Euglish  salt  inanufiicturers  are 
losing  money  on  their  shipments  to  America  is  frankly  conceded,  and 
the  unprecedentedly  low  prices  prevailing  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  the  English  makers  are  selling  in  this  market  at 
prices  greatlj"  below  cost  in  order  to  discourage,  and  if  possible  crush 
out,  American  manufacture  with  the  ultimate  result  of  a  return  to  the 
high  prices  they  formerly  obtained.    (Exhibit  A.) 

The  crisis  in  tlie  salt  industries  of  America  and  England  is  at  kand^  and 
the  question  for  the  American  Congress  to  decide  is  which  shall  yield  to  the 
other. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  English  salt  is  shut  out  of  the 
American  market  domestic  manufacturers  will  form  a  pool  or  trust  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  prices  up  to  an  unreasonable  figure.  This  fear 
is  baseless. 

The  salt  manufacture  of  England  is  practically  confined  to  a  single 
county,  Cheshire,  and  an  English  pool  has  been  formed  and  can  be 
readily  maintained.  The  salt  manufacture  of  this  country,  oil  the 
other  hand,  is  widely  distributed,  and  exx>erience  has  shown  that  an 
American  pool  is  impracticable,  for  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  unduly 
raise  prices,  new  territory  would  be  developed  to  offset  it. 

The  salt  dei)osits  in  western  New  York  alone  cover  an  area  of  over 
2,000  square  miles,  under  which  there  is  a  stratum  of  rock  salt  60 
or  70  feet  of  thickness.  Michigan  possesses  an  equally  extensive  , 
deposit  of  the  raw  material,  and  other  localities  are  abuHdantly  sup- 
phed.  America  is  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  furnishing  all  the  salt 
needed  by  the  domestic  consumer,  and  at  a  reasonable  jirice.  Remove 
the  present  duty,  destroy  domestic  manufacture,  and  you  make  our 
entire  country,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world  id  now,  tribu- 
tary' to  Cheshire. 

The  communication  from  Messrs.  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  already  re- 
ferred to,  coming  from  a  honse  that  has  so  long  been  identified  with 
the  English  salt  interests,  merits  careful  consideration,  as  they  are  un- 
qnestionably  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  matters  of 
which  they  speak.  We  must,  however,  join  issue  with  them  on  some 
points,  both  of  fact  and  inference. 

These  gentlemen,  the  sole  agents  for  Ashton's  English  dairy  salt, 
attack  the  quality  of  American  salt,  especially  that  prepared  for  dairy 
086,  speaking  as  follows: 

American  brine  is  full  of  lime,  gy])Buni,  and  other  foreign  matter,  which  can  not  be 
whony  eliminated  by  any  process  of  manufacture.  English  is  free  from  these  injur- 
ious elements. 

These  statements  we  absolutely  and  categorical  13-  deny.  The  fact  is 
there  is  absolutely  no  "lime"  (oxide  of  calcium)  in  American  brine. 
Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  does  exist  in  American  brine,  also,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  English  brine.  As,  however,  butter  makers  use  salt, 
not  brine,  the  purity  of  the  manufactured  article  is  alone  in  question. 

From  an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Engelhardt,  formerly  New  York 
State  chemist,  we  learn  that  Ashton's  salt  contains — 

^  Per  cent 

Pare  salt iW.75 

Salphate  of  lime 1.22 

From  the  same  authority  we  have  analyses  of  several  American  salts^ 
as  follows : 

^^'  I.  Per  cent 

Pore  Bait 98.48 

Sulphate  of  lim« 0.»9 
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No.  2. 

Pure  salt 9a  89 

Sulphate  of  lime , 72 

No.  3. 

Pure  salt 99.84 

Sulphate  of  lime , 16 

From  Dr.  Goessinan,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  experimental 
station,  at  Amherst,  we  have  an  analysis  of  American  dairy  salt,  yield- 
ing^- 

Perct 

Pure  salt 9c<.52 

Sulphate  of  lime 1.01 

From  Prof.  O.  F.  Chandler,  of  New  York,  an  analysis  of  American 
dairy  salt,  yielding — 

Perct 

Pare  salt 99.69 

Sulphate  of  lime' 04 

From  J.  F.  Oeis^er,  official  chemist  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange^ 
we  have  a  direct  comparison  between  English  and  American  common 
salts,  as  follows: 

Pare  salt:  Perct 

Eoglish 98.57 

American * -.  9B.88 

Sulphate  of  lime : 

English l.&« 

American 97 

The  utter  faisity  of  the  charges  preferred  .by  Messrs.  F.  D.  Moultoa 
&  Co.  against  the  purity  of  American  salt  is  shown  by  the  above. 

F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.  further  state  that  '*  salt  evaporated  from  sea- 
water  is  very  strong  and  remarkably  free  from  impurities,  and  on  this 
account  is  preferred  by  packers  and  others  to  American  salf  The  true 
fact  is,  that  repeated  analyses,  both  here  and  abroad,  show  that  sea  salt 
produced  by  solar  evaporation  usually  contains  but  95  to  96  per  cent,  of 
pure  salt,  the  balance  consisting  of  various  impurities.  We  are  surprised 
that  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.  are  so  ill-informed  on  the  questibn  of  the  purity 
of  sea  salt. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  what'  the  preferences  of  Araericau 
meat  packers  may  be,  but  will  simply  state  that  to  our  knowledge  over 
2,000  tons  of  salt  were  shipped  by  one  works  in  western  New  York  to 
the  packers  in  a  single  Western  city  during  six  months  ending  December 
31, 1887. 

In  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.'s  communication  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of 
mining  and  crushing  rock  salt  at  Piffard,  N.  Y.,  ii^  from  50  cents  to  |1 
a  ton,  and  that  the  company  receives  for  the  same  from  $6  to  $7  a  ton. 
The  officers  of  the  mining  company  have  stated  to  the  undersigned  that 
the  cost  of  mining  this  salt  and  putting  it  on  the  cars  is  fully  $2  per  ton. 
They  further  state  that  they  do  not  receive  the  prices  named J)y  Moulton, 
and  offer  in  evidence  an  account  of  sales  with  that  house.    (Exhibit  B.) 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  candid  belief  tliat  the  Ameri- 
can salt  industry  will  not  be  able  to  survive  the  removal  of  the  present 
duty  on  salt,  and  that  with  this  industry  destroyed  the  trade  will  be 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  with  their  American 
agents,  will  reap  the  profits  that  will  inevitably  accrue  from  the  ad- 
vance in  price  to  the  consumer. 

We  do  not  believe  that  other  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at,  or  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
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EXHIBITS. 

The  original  exhibits  can  not  be  conveiiiently  given  in  full,  bat  will 
be  briefly  referred  to  below : 

Exhibit  A. — Was  Falk's  circalar  for  Janaary  4, 1888,  giving  prices  of 
different  grades  of  salt  at  Liverpool  and  freight  rates  to  various  parts 
of  the  world.  These  circulars  are  issued  monthly  and  besides  the 
above  usnally  contain  a  brief  dissertation  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  English  salt  trade.    In  the  one  given  we  find  the  following: 

The  salt  trade  isrst  the  most  deadly  crisis.  Implacable  competition  amon^  a  small 
»*ction  of  the  largest  makers  has  broaght  prices  below  all  records,  salt  being  freely 
offered  at  50  per  cent,  below  cost.  All  the  large  chemical  contracts  for  188^  have 
been  taken  at  minoos  prices.  Nor  has  there  been  any  more  extensive  demand  for 
the  article  below  cost.  The  total  export,  shown  on  annexed  list,  proves  a  consid- 
erable decrease  on  the  average.  The  principle  of  association  has  l>een  violated  again, 
and  with  more  disastrous  result  than  ever  yet  known.  Nothing  bnt  a  new  form  of 
general  consolidation  can  resuscitate  the  trade. 

• 

Exhibit  B. 

(Frands  D.  MonltoD  ft  Co.,  sole  agents  for  Aahton't  factory  filled  nalt.    Importera  and  dealers  in  aU 
kinds  of  foreign  and  domeatio  salt.    Francia  D.  Moulton,  William  A.  Hazard.] 

127  Water  Street,  New  York,  April  8,  1887. 

Retmf  Miming  Company,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sirs:  We  hand  you  acconnt  sales  for  car-load  salt  consigned  to  ns  last  fall, 
showiDg  net  proceeds  $8.70,  with  check  to  balance  same. 

Yon  wiU  observe  that  we  have  not  charged  you  any  commission  for  our  trouble  in 
selling  the  salt. 

Beqiectfully, 

F.  D.  MouLTOX  Sl  Co. 
B. 


Sales  for  account  Bei$of  Mining  Company, 

One  car  salt: 

12iH*  tons  rock  salt  ($4.50) f57.40 

A%  tons  rock  salt  ($5.60) 1.50 

6bbls.  fine  rock  salt  (91  cents) 5.46 

64.36 
Charges : 

Freight $32.00 

Storage  and  labor 17.75 

iDsnrance 20 

Weighing 5.71 

55.66 

■ 

Net  proceeds 8.70 

£.  Sl  O.  £. 

New  York,  April  8,  1887. 

F.  D.  Moulton  &.  Co. 
R. 

I  beg  to  add  the  following  exhibits: 

8ince  the  preparation  of  certain  memorials  relative  to  salt  by  Messrs.  Kerr,  Bartlett, 
and  Piffard,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  your  subcommittee,  a  few  odd  num- 
ben  of  ^  Falk's "  salt  circnlars,  published  at  Liverpool,  have  come  into  the  posses- 
Bion  of  the  undersigned.  From  these  he  takes  the  liberty  of  makiu)^  a  few  extracts 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  English  salt  pooL  trust,  or  combination,  which  regu- 
lates the  Liverpool  prices,  and  hopes  to  do  the  same  here  as  soon  as  the  removal  of 
theislt  duties  gives  the  English  traders  and  their  New  York  agents  the  whip-hand  of 
the  American  market : 

[From  Falk's  circnUr,  Jaly  6, 1884.] 

*' There  is  no  change  to  report  this  month.  The  export  is  about  up  to  average.  A 
plowing  conviction  &at  they  are  subjecting  themselves  tp  large  and  unavoTdabU 
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losses  is  perhaps  moving  the  majority  of  manufaoturers  towards  an  alliance  of  a  snre 
and  penuanent  character.'' 
Price  of  common  salt  f.  o.  b.,  Lirerpool,  at  above  date  was  8b, 

[Falk*8  oircalar,  Aagnst  6,  1884.] 

'*The  shipments  have  been  very  large,  and  stocks  arc  almost  reduced  to  zero.  I 
have  still  stronger  reasons  than  I  had  last  month  for  confirming  my  statement  that 
the  whole  trade  is  moving  to  a  more  unanimous  and  solid  combination  than  any  ever 
yet  formed,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make4ihem  public.'' 

Price  of  salt,  89. 

[Falk's  ciroalar,  September  6,1884.] 

'*Thi6  will  rule  the  market  somewhat  higher  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  although 

no  porm'anent  stability  of  values  can  be  looked  for  until  the  combination  long  talked 

of  has  been  established." 

Price  of  salt,  Bs. 

[Falk'a  ciroalar,  Febraary  5,  1885.] 

"The. shipment  chronicled  below  is  very  large,  the  excess  over  average  being 
chiefly  to  th^  United  States.  The  universal  stoppage  of  works  continues,  without 
any  attempt  or  desire  to  increase  make  till  better  prices  are  visible." 

Price  of  salt,  9a. 

[Falk'8  circular,  March  5, 1885.] 

"  The  demand  has  been,  during  February,  upon  a  fair  average  scale.  The  organi- 
zation of  proprietors  for  regulating  the  supply  continues  tinu,  and  stopp£4ge  of  half 
the  productive  power  has  beeu  resorted  to,  and  firmly  maintaiued.  Frices  ot  some 
sorts  have  also  been  augmented,  as  per  aunexod  list,  and  it.  needs  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  predict  lor  the  opening  of  the  spring  demand  considerably  enhanced 
prices." 

Price  of  salt,  10«. 

[Falk*s  circular,  May  4,  1885.] 

"The  increased  demand  during  the  latter  p»ft  of  last  month  warranted  increased 
make,  an4  the  Salt  Makers'  Association  therefore  raised  the  make  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  capacity  of  production." 

Price  of  salt,  11«. 

[Falk's  circular,  October  5, 1885.1 

• 

'^The  limited  production  is  unanim6usly  continued,  and  a  further  stoppage  is  under 
consideration.    Prices  are  thus  securely  maintained." 

Price  of  salt,  He. 

[Falk's  circular,  November  5, 1885.] 

*' The  general  stoppage  and  the  higher  prices  are  firmlj'^  maintained,  and  the  un- 
broken determination  of  the  trade  to  secure  better  prices  for  chemical  contracts  is 
the  best  possible  guaranty  that  the  future  is  as  sound  as  the  present." 

Price  of  salt,  1 1«. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Falk's  circulars, 
as  doubtless  they  would  have  furnished  fuller  details  of  the  workings  of  this  English 
salt  trust,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Cheshire  Amalgamated  Association."  Recent  ad- 
vices are  to  the  effect  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  shares  in  this  association  have  a<ivanced  in  price  from  jC6  to  £1^; 
and  that  the  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to  $15,000,000. 


Exhibit  C. 

[H.  E.  Falk,  proprietor  of  the  Meadow  Bank  mines  and  ealineB,  Winsford,  Cheahire.    Liverpool  office 

65  South  John  street;  Roncom  office,  Dockside,  Weatoupoint.] 

Liverpool,  January  4, 1888. 

falk's  salt  circular. 

The  salt  trade  is  at  the  most  deadly  crisis.  Implacable  competibion  among  a  small 
section  of  the  largest  makers  has  brought  prices  below  all  records,  salt  being  freely 
offered  at  oO  per  cent,  below  cost.  All  the  large  chemical  contracts  for  18§8  have 
been  taken  at  ruinous  prices.    Kor  has  there  been  any  more  extensive  demand  fov  the 
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article  below  cost.  The  total  export,  shown  on  annexed  list,  proves  a  considerable 
decrease  on  the  ayerage.  The  principle  of  association  has  been  violated  again,  and 
with  moire  disastrous  resnit  than  ever  yet  known.  Nothing  but  a  new  form  of  gen> 
ersl  eonsolidatioD  can  resuscitate  the  trade. 

Ttie  external  cause  which  mars  the  trade's  progress  is  still  protection.  To  all  na- 
tions we  offer,  at  fabnlonsly  low  ocean  rates,  cheaper  and  better  salt  than  any  they 
can  make.  But  governments,  even  those  of  pivilized  Europe,  stiU  force  the  interest 
of  one  small  manufacturing  class  between  us  and  their  peoples.  The  great  masses  of 
eonaamers  will,  doubtless,  correct  this  misgovemmeut  at  no  remote  date,  and  even 
DOW  the  President  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  west  has  sounded  the  fii-st  note  of 
freniom.  In  my  last  annual  circular  I  anticipated  that,  with  its  overflowing  ex- 
chequer, the -United  States  could  no  longer  tax  the  poor.  President  Cleveland  has 
BOW  suggested  in  very  clear  terms  that  all  necessaries  be  freed  from  imposts. ,  It  is 
fvcaroely  credible  that  his  voice  will  not  avail  with  the  people  and  with  Congn^ss 
against  the  small  clique  of  plutocrats  which  owns  the  United  States  salt  works.  -  And 
his  example  mnst  prevail  In  the  end  with  governments  as  yet  leas  enlightened. 

In  the  East  fair  prices  have  ruled,  and,  but  for  the  foolish  disorganization  of  makers 
at  home,  1887  might  have  been  at  least  equal  in  its  fruits  to  1886.  Burmah  and  West- 
ern China  still  await  development,  but  the  trade  with  the  former  has  been  active  and 
lemanerative,  and  promises  much.    The  Madras  manufacture  still  survives. 

At  home  the  great  new  idea  of  canal  competition  with  the  railway  flourishes.  Man- 
chester has  begun  her  work.  Birmingham  is  stirring  in  the  Midlands.  The  fetters 
»)  ingeniously  woven  by  the  great  railway  directors  round  the  old  canals  will  bind  the 
public  no  longer.  Their  splendid  monopolies  must  yield,  and  lower  rates  and  charges 
on  laud  carriage  be  secured.  The  chemical  trade  will  share  with  ns  the  advantages 
of  sacb  a  revolntion. 

Ocean  freights  have  risen  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  since  autumn,  and  ship-owners  seem 
determined  to  lose  no  more. 

Prestmi  prioeSf  free  an  boardf  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
ISmall  craft  loading  at  Weston  Dock  will  have  a  rebate  of  1  ahilUng  per  ton  firom  Liverpool  quotations.] 


9.  d. 

Common  white *  7 

Butter 7  6 

Calcutta 8 

Shate  stored •. 10 

Handed  sqnares 10  6 

BeMtfishery 9 

Second  fishery 8 

Factory  fille^  (including  sacks) 25 


f.  d. 

Best  Prussian  rock 5 

Picked  lump  rock 9  6 

Ground    rock    (for    agaric,    and 
chemic.  )— 

First  quality,  fine 6 

Rough 5  6 

Bock  riddlings  (for  ship  salting)  ...  6 

Soiled  agricultural 5 


Present  freights  to— 

America :  Anthem  ports,  5«.  to  7«. ;  Baltimore,  is, ;  Newport  New8,4«.  6d.;  Bos- 
ton, 5s.,  4«, ;  New  York,  la,  6d. 
Ca/ew<to:  928.,  23«. ;  Rangoon,  18«. 
AnetraUa:  Melbourne,  25#. ',  Sydney,  24a;.  Adelaide,  20s. 

H.  £.  Falk. 
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Exhibit  D. 

[FMm  Philadelphia  Preea.  Aagnst  3, 188a] 

]Mn  f&r  ti^  9alt  indugtrjf.—IlmgUak  manufaoturer$  anxioutly  wait  for  praieeiUmi^m 

ikraw.^Bince  the  MUU  bUl  paned  the  Hoiue  eali-trfut  sharee  have  rieem  from  930  !•  9011.— 
American  proieate  dUregarded. 

The  last  of  the  ''Falk's  Salt  Ciroolazs,"  emanating  from  the  great  EngUahialt  firm 
of  Liverpool^  H.  £.  Falk,  proprietor  of  the  Meadow  Bank  mines  and  salines,  Wina- 
fordy  Gheshiie,  has  lately  been  received  in  this  city.  It  mns:  "The  salt  trade  is  at 
the  most  deadly  crisis.  Implacable  competition  among  a  small  seotioa  of  the  lari^est 
makers  has  brought  prices  below  all  reoords,  salt  being  freely  offered  at  50  per  cent, 
below  cost.  All  the  large  chemical  contracts  for  1888  have  been  taken  atroinons 
prices.  Nor  has  there  been  any  mose  extensive  demand  for  the  artiole  below  east. 
The  total  export,  shown  on  annexed  list,  proves  a  considerable  decrease  on  tha  aver- 
age. The  principle  of  association  has  been  violated  again,  and  with  more  disaatnms 
xesnlt  than  ever  yet  known.  Nothing  but  a  new  form  of  general  consolidatiaii  can 
resuscitate  the  trade.  ^ 

''The  external  cause,  which  mars  the  traders  progress,  is  still  protection.  To  all 
nations  we  offer,  at  £ftbulously  low  ocean  ratesj  cheaper  and  better  salt  tiian  any  they 
can  make.  But  Government^  even  those  of  civilized  Europe,  still  force  the  interest 
of  one  small  manufjsctnring  class  between  us  and  their  peoples.  The  great  mannnn  of 
consumers  will  doubtless  correct  this  misgovemment  at  no  remote  aatoj.  and  even 
now  the  President  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  west  has  sounded  the  first  note  of 
freedom.  In  my  last  annual  circular  I  antioipaced  that,  with  its  overflowing  ex- 
chequer, the  United  States  could  no  longer  tax  the  poor.  President  Clevelrad  has 
now  suggested  in  very  olear^erms  that  aU  necessaries  be  teed  from  impoeta.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  his  voice  will  not  avail  with  the  people  and  wim  CrOBgiess 
aeainst  the  small  clique  of  plutocrats  which  owns  the  United  States  salt  worka.  and 
Mb  example  must  prevail  in  the  end  with  Governments  as  yet  less  enlighten^.'' 

SALT  TRUST  owAHTeft  DOtJBUED. 

This  circular,  issued  by  Falk,  was  received  by  the  firm  of  Alexander  Kerr,  Brathers 
A  Co.,  salt  manufacturers,  Pier  No.  8,  North  Wharves.  In  speaking  of  this  droulsr, 
one  of  the  firm  said  yesterday :  *'  The  circular  speaks  for  itself;  but  since  it  was 


ufactured  in  England. 

''  In  spite  of  our  memorial  to  Congress,  or  rather  to  Mr.  Mills's  oommittee,  salt  was 
considered  as  a  raw  material,  which  it  is  nofe  in  any  sense,  and  was  put  on  the  free 
list,  nils  was  Jovous  news  to  the  English  salt  manufacturers,  as  you  can  well  im- 
agine, and  the  effect  on  their  great '  salt  trnst'  was  like  the  heat  on  a  thermometer. 
The  snares  in  the  *  Cheshire  Amalgamated  Association'  immediately  rose  ftom  iDS 
to  £12,  or  from  $30  to  pSO.  We  have  also  late  advices  that  the  soope  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  enlarged,  and  for  this  purpose  the  capital  stock  has  been  inereased 
115,000,000. 

IBB  BIT  GUSH  TRUST  HOPBVUL. 

**  All  this  has  been  done  in  anticipation  that  as  the  Mills  bill  has  passed  the  Hone 
it  will  pass  Congress  and  become  a  law. 

''In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  circular  that  English  salt  can  be  made  and 
placed  on  foreisn  markets  so  cheaply,  I  can  only  say  that  this  cheapness  ia  due (o 
cheap  English  facilities,  especially  cheaper  labor.  In  England  whole  families  woric 
in  the  salt  manufactories. 

**  The  first  cost  of  a  salt  plant  in  America  is  about  double  that  of  an  English  plant  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  fuel,  and  labor  is  relatively  very  anoh 
higher  than  in  England.  We  can  not  manufacture  salt  here  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in 
England,  and  to  give  us  free  trade  means  practically  the  death  of  the  salt  industry. 
We  are  not  cheating  or  putting  a  burdensome  tax  on  the  people,  as  owing  to  competi- 
tion among  our  own  manufacturers  the  price  of  salt  has  decreased  fronifl.46a  banel 
in  1872  to  61  cents  a  barrel  in  1886. 

▲  GBOWINa  HOMB  MABK8T. 

«The  home  demand  for  the  domestic  production  has  continually  increased,  showiag 
that  consumers  evidently  are  not  aware  of  any  inianitous  burdensome  taa,  bot^  cf 
the  contrary,  believe  they  have  a  better  article  for  tne  same  money  in  domestie  sali 
In  1863  the  consumption  was  77 1,029  tons  domestic,  387,460  tons  of  ibieign  salt;  ISSiy 
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^4^  tolls  dmpMfrtio,  405,749  tone  foieiflli :  1886,  879,769  toi»  doBli6C«io»  408,488  toos 


ipared  «ritb  the  best  Englisk  salt.  The  whole  qnestion 
eentsi  oad  if  the  Ahnericfth  indnstrtes  are  knocked  oat  by  theentranee  of  Ensiiab  labor 
it  will  only.be  a  qaestion  of  time  befo^  the  £Dgllsh  salt  tmst  will  control  this  market 
and  raise  tfaeprice. 

'^  1%e  tariiriiow  is  only  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  bnJk,  and  12  in  sacks,  the  sacks 
beinK  admitted  fnto-. 

*'  The  EngUah  manufactories  are  now  doing  all  they  can  to  secure  tiie  passage  of  tte 
Hills  bill,  and  their  infiuenoe  is  not  unknown  at  Washington.'' 

AK  AMBBICAN  PROTBST. 

The  nlemoiial  of  the  salt  mannfactniers  to  the  Mills  committee,  after  gi^ng  data 
of  tiielbi«fffn  and  domestic  salt  trade,  says:  <<The  crisis  in  the  salt  indiistries  of 
America  and  England  is  at  hand,  and  tiie  question  for  the  Americiui  CongrMs  to  de- 
cide is  which  shall  yield  to  the  other.^  The  circular  also  says  that  the  American  salt 
iDflastry  can  no)  surviye  the  removid  of  the  present  duty  on  salt,  and  that  Congress 
does  not  certainly  deeiie  that  state  of  afTaira. 


JUTE» 

tfTAlEMBHT  OF  WILLIAM  ALLAH  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

FTTTUBE  OF  DUia>BE. 
[Fkom  the  Dundee  Aigos,  Febnuoy  27,  UB8.] 

I  beg  to  sabmit  the  follo^lDg: 

Amerioan  Preeid^itial  message,  whieh  a  month  or  two  ago  took  tUe 
eommeretal*  world  by  sorprise^  has  had  an  effect  the  reverse  of  exhik^ 
rating  npon  tho  spirits  of  those  interested  in  the  staple  trade  of  Dundee. 
Oar  local  JQte  merchants  and  mannfactnrers  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
know  what  tariffis  President  Cleveland  is  likely  to  touch  if  he  is  permitted 
to'oany  out  any  reforms  in  the  direction  he  has  indicated.  8ii/galitrl)r 
eooogb  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  possible  for  America  to  virtal^ly  rain 
Damlce  by  going  half- way  in  tbedirection  of  free  trade.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  at  the  present  time  a  large  quantity  of  manufactured  goods, 
m  the  composition  of  which  jute  is  very  largely  employed,  is  annually 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Dundee.  As  the  toWn  grows  in  Im- 
portance that  exportation  increases.  In  1885,  for  example,  the  exports 
amounted  to  i&l,319,89a  sterling;  iu  1886  their  value  was  £1,^^,869 
sterling,  and  last  year  they  reached  £1,504,208  sterling.  Dundee,  in 
&et,  stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  exporting  places,  l^ing  preceded 
only  by  London,  Liverpool,  Bradford,  Manchester,  Belfast,  and  G-lasgow; 
Of  the  jute  raw  material  a  very  small  quantity  is  taken  by  the  United 
States.  Xhw  season^  for  instance,  America  is  expected  to  take  only 
about  125,000  bales  of  jute,  while  the  exports  to  Europe  from  Oal- 
cutta  are  estimated  to  be  between  1,800,000  and  1 ,900,000  bales,  and  it 
is  expected  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,100,000  bales  will  be  requii^  for 
consumption  by  Indian  mills.  The  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States 
on  raw  jute  imported  to  that  country  is  15  per  cent.,  while  that  on 
manufactured  goods  is  32  per  cent. 

A  moment's  reflection  now  will  show  how  prejudicially  the  adoption 
by  America  of  a  partly  firee-trade  policy  in  connection  with  this  in* 
mtiy  wiJl^aat  the  inteiestd  of  Diuidee.    By  taking  off  Uie  tauff  oa 
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raw  jate,  and  leaving  nntonohed  that  on  manofiActared  goodS|  the 
Americans  woold  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  lesaeuing  th^  saper- 
abundant  revenue,  and  would  create  in  the  United  States  a  new  indus- 
try which  would  have  so  many  advantages  in  its  favor  that  oompetiticm 
with  it  from  Dundee  might  be  altogether  impracticable.  Our  local 
spinners  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  trade  than  is 
possessed  anywhere,  and  could  therefore  be  relied  upon  to  turn  out  a 
cheaper  and  better  article  than  their  rivals:  but  a  protective  tariff  of 
32  per  cent.,  even  if  this  were  not  increased,  would  form  mi  effeotiv^e 
barrier,  and  would  entirely  shut  them  out  from  the  American  market. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  jute  spinners  have  in  view  as  a  possibility. 

The  gloomy  suggestions,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  not  entertained 
solely  by  our  merchants.  In  the  Dundee  Gonrier's  Calcutta  letter  a 
week  or  two  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  mill  proprietors  there  had  begun 
to  take  alarm  at  the  possible  prospect  of  losing  the  American  market 
in  the  near  future  '^  by  the  Americans  removing  the  duty  from  the  raw 
material,  and  encouraging  local  industries  by  retaining  the  present 
tariff  on  manufactured  goods.  A  change  so  large  must  be  gradual,  but 
it  causes  an  uneasy  feeling  here  all  the  same."  In  short,  the  belief  ap- 
pears to  be  wide-spread  in  Calcutta  that  if  raw  material,  such  as  jute, 
b  to  be  admitted  free  into  the  UhittMl  States  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  the  consequence  ean 
not  fail  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  Indian  and  Dundee  business  with 
America  in  gunny  cloths  and  hessians.  The  mills  there  are  already 
bestirring  themselves  to  face  the  altered  state  of  matters,  and  it  is  under- 
stood they  are  prepared  to  compete  keenly  with  Dundee  in  other  mar- 
kets should  those  of  America  be  closed  against  them. 

In  New  York  itself  the  matter  is  treated  in  a  similar  light.  Should 
Congress  make  any  reductions  in  their  tariff  reform  it  is  expected  by 
the  spinners  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  secure  free  jute.  If  this  an- 
ticipation is  realized,  it  is  certain  that  many  new  frames  will  be  started 
in  the  States  without  loss  of  time.  The  extent  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion, it  is  believed,  must  tell  with  an  injurious  effect  upon  Dundee,  if 
it  does  not  wholly  revolutionize  the  importation  of  jute  fabrics.  That 
Americans  are  convinced  of  the  advantage  they  will  enjoy  over  all  other 
competitors  by  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
imagine  it  will  provoke  a  retaliatory  measure,  that  it  will  be  met  by  the 
Indian  government  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  all  jute 
shipped  to  countries  other  than  British  possessions.  Another  factor  in 
the  matter  is  the  establishment  this  year  of  a  direct  service  of  steamers 
from  Cfidcutta  to  New  York  by  the  Anchor  Line  Company,  which  will, 
of  course,  have  the  tendency  to  facilitate  the  direct  importation  of  raw 
jute  to  Ajnerica. 

From  the  above  evidence  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  danger  threatens 
Dundee*  The  bulk  of  the  business  done  here  in  manufactured  goods  is 
transacted  with  America,  and  if  that  market  were  closed  it  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  local  works.  Comparatively  speaking,  a-very  few 
mills  would  be  required  to  supply  the  other  markets,  and  it  is  no  secret 
already  that  some  Dundee  spinners  have  stated  that  they  would-  have 
no  alternative,  in  the  event  of  the  American  tariffs  being  altered  in  the 
manner  suggested,  but  to  transfer  their  machinery  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  reform,  in  fact,  would  entail  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  Dundee.  Unlike  the  population  of  Glasgow  and  other  lar^ 
centers,  that  of  Dundee  is  dependent  mainly  upon  one  industry.  If  that 
were  crippled  the  whole  town  would  be  affected.  Thus,  if  a  number  of 
works  were  stopped  the  hauds  employed  in  tbem  would  find  it  impoa* 
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«itde  to  obtain  any  other  kind  of  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
woald  be  compelled  to  try  to  sell  their  labor  elsewhere.  Property  woold 
depreciate,  every  business  would  suffer,  and  from  being  one  of  the  fore- 
Biost  of  Scottish  towns  Dundee  might  be  thrown  back  for  a  generation. 
The  posGdble  outlook  we  have  pictiued  is  certainly  dismal,  and  the  hope 
may  be  expressed  that  the  present  fears  may  turn  out  after  all  to  be 
groundless.  Still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  reflecting  upon  what  is  a 
I»ofisible  contingency  and  in  being  prepared  for  the  worst. 

There  is  one  influence^-and  it  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  power— 
which  is  sure  to  be  directed  against  any  at1;empt  President  Olevdand 
may  make  to  remove  the  tariff  firom  raw  jute.  The  Kentucky  flax  and 
hemp  growers  form  a  large  industry,  and  they  at  present  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  protection.  If  jute  were  admitted  fbee,  it  would  at  once  be  used 
in  the  manufectnre  of  goods  which  are  now  made  entirely  from  fla^  and 
hemp..  This,  of  course,  would  seriously  reduce  the  profits  of  the  Ken- 
toeky  planters,  and  the  strong  influence  they  possess  would,  therefore, 
doubtless  be  used  against  any  innovation  such  as  has  been  described. 
Whether  or  not  they  would  succeed  in  inducing  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  prevent,  for  their  sake,  the  formation  of  a  new  and  important 
industry  we  can  not  say,  but  they  would  have  strong  ground  in  contend- 
ing that  a  large  and  thriving  business  like  theirs,  a&eady  established, 
ought  not  to  be  crushed  or  injured  to  the  detriment  of  a  large  popula- 
tion depending  on  it,  simply  to  assist  the  growth  of  a  new  industry 
which  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more  than  in  existence  in  the  United 
States.  Another  safeg[uard  is  suggested  by  the  correspondent  who 
hints  at  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  by  the  Indian  government 
on  all  jute  shipped  to  other  than  British  colonies.  Such  a  step,  how- 
ever, would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  free-trade  principles  maintained 
by  the  British  nation,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to.  It  would 
simply  be  the  fixing  of  a  retaliatory  duty.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can 
:  be  done  in  the  mean  time  is  to  go  on  trying  to  develop  trade  with  other 
countries  than  the  United  States,  and  to  do  what  is  possible  from  time 
>to  time  to  foster  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  trades  and 
industries  in  our  town. 


PRINTING  TYPE. 

HSMOBIAL  OF  FOUHBSBSL 

To  the  Finance  OommUiee  of  the  SeiuUe  of  ike  United  Statee: 

GsNTLSMEN :  We  respectfully  beg  to  protest  against  any  change 
whatever  in  the  present  tariff  as  regards  printing  types.  Our  reasons 
are  as  follows : 

Most  of  the  raw  materials  used  by  us  are  necessarily  subject  to  duty, 
l^pe- metal  is  a  mixture  of  lead,  tin.  antimony,  and  copper,  all  duitable 
except  tin.  These  metals  are  all  tree  to  the  British  founder,  and  the 
American  mauufEictnrer  is  of  course  at  a  large  disadvantage. 

Further,  the  American  type  founder  pays  at  least  40  per  cent,  higher 
wage^  than  does  his  transatlantic  competitor ;  so  that,  if  he  could  get 
his  raw  metals  as  cheaply  as  the  Briton,  this  item  of  wages  alone  would 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Further,  tin  and  workable  antim  my  have  to  be  imported ;  and  even 
•if  he 'pay  no  imposts  on  these  two  metals,  the  American  type-founder 
.would  atill  be  liable  for  freights,  brokerage,  etc. 


*  •• 
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f|pr  these  reaaons,  which  we  triwt  will  be  .deemed  suffioieiit  to  jmatitj 
^pr  leijuesty  we  respectfally  ae^  that  the  impoAtB  on  forei|g^omade  pnnC- 
i^  tgie  Biay  remain  as  at  present,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valoneip. 
.Qn  behalf  of  t&e  type-founders  of  the  United  States, 

The  MAoEBiiLAB,  Smith  &  Jobdan  Oo., 

No.  60&-614  Sansom  St,  PkOaiaphia,  To. 
The  C0LLIK8  &  M'Lbestbb  Type  Eottubby, 

705  aayM  St.,  PMbMb^Jkia,  Pa. 

FABafBB.  lilTTI^  &  Oo., 

^  6a-e5  Beekman  SL^  New  Tori. 

Jjs.  OoNNEB's  Sons, 

28,  30.  and  82  Oentte  St.,  Nmo  York  OUjf. 
Mabdeb,  LrsB  &  Co., 

139-141  Monroe  St.,  Ohieoffo,  HL 
Babkhabt  Bbm.  &  SPmOLEB, 

116-117  J^  Ave.,  Ohieago,  lU. 
The  UmoiN  TYP£-'Fox7in)BY, 

By  A.  T.  H.  Bbowbb,  Mamager. 

OUeagOjIU. 
JjutmoiB  Tybb  Foi7in>iK&  Co., 

F.  M.  Powbll,  Mamager, 
202  OUurke  St.,  Ohieago,  lU. 


BIUlTSMSBT  OV  F.  JLjVEBKBQE,  MAHAOBB  OV  THB  MIUBMTA 

T7PB40UHSKT  COMPAHT, 


Ml$otrotifp0rs  tmd  sten^fypera,  8mM  PanU,  Jlimi. 

JCbe  type-founders  of  the  United  States  sepreaeot  an  induatry  in 
wihioh'ihi^  are  invested  not  only  many  millions  of  dollars  but  the  work 
of  tboosands  oi  men,  women,  and  children.  The  business  of  eodi  (me 
of  these  foundries  has  been  built  up  and  perfected  by  from  one  to  thsee 
generations  of  active  and  conscientious  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors. With  two  or  three  exceptions  not  one  of  the  type-fonnden 
of  the  United  States  is  in  more  than  moderate  circumstances.  The 
business  has  received  under  the  beneflceiit  protective  laws  of  this 
country  benefits  which  would  be  entirely  removed  if  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  that  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  should  also 
pass  the  Senate  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  President ;  in  other 
words,  this  great  industry  which  needs  all  the  protection  it  can  get 
would  be  put  on  the  rapid  road  to  ruin  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mills 
bill.  The  unfiBumess  of  the  treatment  of  this  business  appears  in  the 
£)Uawing  statements: 

The  bill  taxes  lead  1\  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  31^  per  cent,  ad  va- 
.l<»em. 

It  taxes  copper  30  per  cent. 

It  apparently  taxes  tin  in  its  general  clause  on  page  0,  at  40  per  cent. 

It  taxes  antimony  througih  freight  expenses  and  brokerage  probably 
10  per  cent 

It  taxes  new  type-metal  (a  mat^al  that  can  not  be  used  by  Ameri- 
can founders,  as  they  all  mix  their  own  metal)  15  per  cent.  This  pro- 
vision is  purely  misleading. 

It  taxes  copper  in  general  clause,  page  9,  35  per  cent 

These  are  bold  discriminations  against  the  American  type-founder,  to 
which  must  be  added  at  least  40  per  cent  as  the  excess  of  our  wages 
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Qwr  titoBe  paid  in  Europe.  How  does  the  bill  overbalance  these  ernsh- 
iog  disabilities  t  By  allowing  a  pitifcl  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  type 
metal  that  is  not  used  for  reasons  given  above. 

As  late  as  the  year  1886  the  type-founding  business  was  so  badly  de- 
moralizedy  even  with  protection,  that  three  of  onr  largest  fonndries  in  the 
East  wece  for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  their  inventory  valae,  aifd  one  of 
these  foundries  rq^rted  as  the  resnlt  of  its  year's  business  a  dead  loss, 
net,  of  $7,000.  Since  that  time  the  type-founding  business  has  recov- 
ered somewhat,  and  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  conditions 
will  ooatinae  to  live;  disturb  it  with  such  unjust  measures  as  the  MUls 
bill,  and  rain  of  the  founders  would  foUow  and  thousands  of  workmen 
and  their  families  would  be  without  means  of  support ;  for  employes 
of  type-foundries  spend  their  early  lives  in  learning  the  business,  and 
oieipraotically  worthless  for  any  other  work  in  later  life. 

Newspapers  are  undoubtedly  interested  in  securing  low  rates  for  their 
type,  but  we  can  assure  you  such  rates  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  judi- 
dous  {protection.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  steady 
and  immense  reductions  in  the  price  of  type.  There  has  been  but  one 
esoeption  to  this-— a  slight  advance  in  one  class  of  type  made  necessary 
on  aoooont  of  a  corner^  metal  market.  The  newspapers  would  be  put 
to  sertoos  inconvenience,  such  as  they  can  not  now  realize,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  type  foundries  for  their  daily  and  weekly 
supply  of  ^^  sorts."  Whoever  votes  to  admit  foreign  type  free  does  an 
sot  most  hostile  to  American  newspax>ers. 


CEMENT. 

STAXBHBHT  OF  BBHBST  B.  AOKEBXAH, 

Gmural  tales  agent  Lawrence  Cement  Company, 

like  magpuitude  of  the  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the 
importance  of  preserving  it  by  adequate  protection  may  be  Judged  of  by 
the  following  statement  of  facts : 

Oement  of  kind  and  quality  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world  can  be 
made  in  the  United  States  in  quantity  sufScient  to  supply  all  the  de- 
nauds  of  the  home  market,  so  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  im- 
porting^ a  single  pound.  Beven-eighths  of  every  dollar  that  goes  to 
Earope  in  payment  for  the  foreign  cement  may  be  regarded  as  so  much 
lost  to  home  labor,  for  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  production  actually 
lepiesents  pure  labor.  Perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  manufacture  into 
which  labor  enters  as  largely,  whence  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
iog  it  is  pre-eminently  a  question  of  wages.  Now,  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  Germany  firom  which  we  receive  tne  largest  shipments  is  as  2  to 
5;  that  is  to  say,  the  home  manufacturer  pays  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  foreign.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  therefore, 
that  under  free-trade  (or  an  inadequate  duty,  which  is  the  same  thing) 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foreign  producer  from  monopolizing  the 
whole  business  and  driving  the  competing  home-made  cement  out  of  the 
fflEFket  altogether.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  destruction 
of  80  important  an  industry  would  be  a  great  calamity,  and  that  should 
Congress  refuse  the  proper  protection  she  will  fail  in  her  duty. 

In  legard  to  what  would  constitute  proper  protection,  this  is  to  be 
«ud :  That  it  must  be  sui&cient  tc  protect }  otherwise  it  is  no  better  than 
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free-trade.  If  the  duty  imposed  were  so  small  that  the  foreign  maan- 
factarer  would  still  have  it  in  his  power  to  undersell,  the  home  prodaoer 
has  gained  nothing ;  he  is  still  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foreign 
rival.  It  is  estimated  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  paid  by 
one  and  the  other  is  eqnivalent  to  13  cents  per  100  pounds  of  oement, 
or  39  cents  a  barrel  of  300  ponnds.  Should  a  duty  of  13  cents  per  lOU 
pounds  be  imposed  that  might  seem  to  serve  to  equalize  cost  and  place 
both  on  the  same  level.  But  with  no  discrimination  in  his  favor  all  that 
the  home  producer  could  hope  to  do  in  that  case  would  be  to  divide  the 
market  with  his  foreign  competitor.  While  4t  might  not  stop  home 
manufacturing  it  could  only  operate  as  a  partial  protection,  and  while 
it  might  lessen  importation  slightly  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  would  lessen  revenue.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  only  two  sure 
methods  of  reducing  revenue— -one  is  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  practi- 
cally prohibitory  and  the  other  is  free-trade.  The  f&st  has  this  in  its 
favor,  that  it  preserves  to  the  nation  an  abounding  source  of  wealth 
otherwise  lost  and  provides  needed  employment  to  a  host  of  laborers. 

If  charity  begins  at  home  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  claims  of  the 
citizen  are  entitled  to  take  precl^ence  over  the  claims  of  the  stranger 
for  national  care  and  protection.  The  nation's  first  duty  is  to  see  that 
its  own  people  are  provided  for.  What  they  need  is  work  and  food. 
Fortunately  we  have  in  many  of  our  hills  abundant  subterranean  sup- 
plies of  excellent  raw  cement,  but  to  make  the  buried  rock  of  the  least 
value  it  is  necessary  to  mine  it  and  bum  it,  and  grind  it  and  barrel  it, 
and  transport  it  to  remote  markets  (it  may  be),  and  sell  it  for  what  it 
will  bring.  For  all  this  both  labor  and  capitsd  are  necessary.  How 
welcome  the  opportunity  it  opens  up  to  the  vast  army  of  toilers  in  par- 
suit  of  work.  Why  should  we  go  abroad  for  that  which  we  have  at 
home  t  Why  not  say  to  England  and  to  Germany,  we  do  not  want  your 
cements;  we  have  enough  of  our  ownf  Why  not  prohibit  altogether) 
How  is  this  harder  for  the  foreigner  than  free-trade  is  for  the  citizeo  T 
Free- trade,  like  a  high  tariff,  protects,  bat  whom  does  it  protect!  Not 
the  citizen,  but  the  alien,  at  the  cost  of  the  citizen  I  It  is  a  popalar 
error  that  tariff  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  and  that  it  adds  just  so  much 
more  to  the  cost  of  an  article;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  in  many  cases 
it  adds  nothipg  to  the  price,  provided  the  same  article  is  ma<}e  at  home. 
The  price  of  native  cement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  numeroas 
fiEMstories  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  is  sure  to  be  kept  dowD 
to  the  lowest  point  by  hot  rivalries  among  themselves^  even  thoogh 
tariff  should  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory.  If  this  be  so,  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  it  benefit  the  home  prodocer  f  Chiefly  in  this  way :  By 
preventing  an  unequal  and  unfair  competition  with  foreign  producers 
placed  under  more  favorable  conditions  as  to  wages  and  by  excluding 
the  foreign  article,  thereby  making  more  room  for  the  native  prodact 

In  regard  to  trusts  and  syndicates,  it  is  certain  that  no  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  them  in  the  cement  business;  but  if  these  are  to 
be  deprecated  and  guarded  against  at  home,  what  is  to  prevent  their 
formation  on  foreign  shores  to  tyrannize  over  us  heret 

If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  revenue,  this  can  only  be  effectually  done 
by  imposing  a  duty  on  cement  great  enough  to  restrain  or  prevent  im- 
portation, say,  25  cents  on  every  100  ponnds.  Nobody  here  would  be 
injured  and  numbers  would  be  benefited.  For  fuller  information  re- 
specting this  interest;  attention  is  invited  to  what  follows: 

Since  1848,  there  have  been  manufactured  in  Bosendale,XTlster  Ooonty, 
N.  Y.,  over  38,877,000  barrels  of  building  cement,  which,  at  the  very 
low  average  of  $1  per  barrel,  would  be  worth  $38,877,000.  In  mana- 
fMturing  cement,  besides  the  coal,  which  amounts  to  about  6  cents  per 
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band,  bat  one  item  other  than  labor  enters  into  its  cost,  viz,  the  wooden 
barrel.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  cooperage  at  an  average  of  26 
cents  per  barrel,  which  with  the  coal  would  make  a  total  of  $12,000,000, 
vecan  safely  say  that  a  balance  amounting  to  over  $23,000,000  has  been 
paid  out  for  labor  in  that  locality  alone,  being  an  average  of  nearly 
1600,000  per  year  for  forty  years.  But  this  business,  which  in  the  year 
1848  amounted  to  but  190,000  barrels,  in  the  year  1887  amounted  to  over 
2,339,000  barrels,  employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  out  for  wages 
nearly  $1,500,000  during  that  year. 

Nearly  all  the  cooperage  that  is  used  by  the  Bosendale  Cement  in- 
dastry  comes  from  Maine,  the  value  of  which  is  annually  over  $300,000 ; 
thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  cement  busin^BSS  is  in  every  partic- 
ular a  native  industi^.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  business 
that  18  conducted  on  a  closer  margin  than  this  is  at  present  The  man- 
DfiEM^turers  actually  give  away  their  stone,  reckoning  it  as  nothing  in  es- 
timating the  cost  of  production,  and  even  then,  taking  this  into  consid- 
eration, they  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investmenL 
The  instances  are  numerous  where  a  manufacturer  has  iiAiled  in  this 
business  by  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  strong  competition,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  having  capital  to  invest  would  now 
think  of  going  into  the  business,  if  he  for  one  moment  realized  the  ex- 
cessive competition  and  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

We  are  paying  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  wages  that  are 
paid  in  Germany  and  <>ther  European  countries;  the  price  now  is  much 
lees  than  European  cement  can  be  purchased  for;  freights  from  Europe 
have  been  less  than  it  costs  us  to  bring  cement  from  Bondout  to  New 
Tork  City;  and  the  present  duty  hardly  serves  to  protect  the  indnstcy 
from  the  single  item  of  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  (which  have  some- 
times been  5  cents  i)er  barrel  and  at  other  tknes  50  cents  per  barrel),  to 
say  nothing  about  the  difference  in  wages. 

From  statistics  that  were  presented  to  the  House  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Becord  of  July  1, 
page  6328,  we  give  the  following  figures,  which  we  believe  to  be  sub- 
stautilkliy  correct : 

COldFASATIVE  LABOB  FIOUBSS. 

Cement  is  nearly  aU  labor. 

In  the  TJDited  States —  Pcretat 

Qoaizying  represents 40 

Burning  represents S 

Orinding  represents 6 

^Moving,  etc.,  represents 5 

Peking  represents 3 

Cosl  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  products  of  labor 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor  represents  on  an  ayerage  for  —  p«r  day. 

Qvtrrymen |1.50to|2.00 

Laboters 1.80  to   1.60 

MUlers 2.00 to   5J.60 

MiUwrights 2.50  to   3.00 

Eagineen 2. 00  to  2.60 

CoopeiB 1.50 to  2.00 

And  all  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 


f«6 
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ia  frvrope  bQth  ump  and  women  are  empl^ed  in  oement  w.  rks.  The  itagcw  pdW* 
iM  gl^erod  from  the  Inyeatiffaliion  made  in  £nropeaci  oement  vrorks  and  from  ooDm- 
l^r.ireporte  of  1884,  are  as  foUowB : 


Q«nn«iy. 


Bdlglmii. 


jgilfit 

wonram  mfllsn.. 
MiUwriRhtt 

UlNltWB 

If  (Omni  laborers. 

XBgla«ets 

p€opMc» 


fO.87 

|0.48to    .87 

.99to    .89 

1.121 

.70 

.07 
.98 


2% 


18. 


.86 


fsm 


.70 
.80 
.'J4 
.73 
.88 


.88 

.67 
1.08 


1.18 
.78 


1.10 

JLU 
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From  United  States  oonsnlar  reports,  Ex.  Doc.,  Forty-eighth  Gonflrress,  pase  464, 

one  -Qevman  Portiand  oement  mannfkotory  In  Silesia  empi^ed  in  1894,  aooMraing  to 

Its  pAjr-roll,  in  its  whole  works— 

Per^kiy. 

TlM»e  workmen  at JO.  96 

8ixty'«iz  workmen  at' M 

fleyeiM7  men  and  women  at *...      .|M 

A  total  daily  pay-roU  of  933.78. 

An  Amerioao  works,  of  same  namber  of  hands,  employs,  aeoocdingto  its  hooka— 

Perdu. 

Two  engineers t^(n 

f^onrmOlers «.50 

9wo«iillwrights 3.00 

Thirty  co(^»en 1.75 

FilfeyHme  laborers », 1.90 

Fifty  qnarrymckn •. 1.75 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  |226.30 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  the  German  m  annfisotorer  and  against  the  Amerioaa 
manulftptnrer  of  $198.^  in  labor  alone. 

• 

Prof.  Bjenry  Beid  in  his  work  entitled  ^'  Natural  and  Artificial  GoQ- 
m^"  W  P^ge  305,  says  that  the  works  of  the  Star  Portland  Cement 
Factory  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  is  a  model  one.  In  1878  their  aaaool 
product  was  240,000  casks,  equivalent  in  quantity  to  900,000  barrels  of 
American  Bosendale  cement. 

If  we  turn  to  volume  I  of  the  Consular  Beports,  entitled  ^  Labor  in 
jSiirope,''  on  page  512,  we  will  find  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  a 
Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Stettin,  and  it  is  presumably  this  ope, 
was  $3.57  per  week  of  sixty  honrs,  equal  to  59}  cents  per  day  at  iim 
^ouro.  ^ 

Gonsnl  Keifer,  of  Stettin,  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
July,  1884,  in  speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  and  around  Stettin  where  these  works  are,  says : 

The  working  people  either  live  in  cellars  or  in  npper  rooms,  often  in  yards ;  mostly 

te  old  hnildings  without  water,  sewerage,  or  ventilation.    New  hnildings— tenement 

JioqsoB    are -better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  only  a  limited  onmbsr* 

The  m^  Qften  have  to  walk  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  in  order  to  get  to 

work. 

The  same  r^>ort  says  that  the  men  live  on  coffee,  mosUy  a  decoction 
j)f  .chicory  or  roasted  barley,  rye  bread  with  lard  or  goose  grease^  it^ej 
seldom  have  a  piece  of  cheap  sausage,  and  a  drink  of  cheap  whiskey 
distilled  from  potatoes,  comprises  a  meal.  At  certain  times  fishes  are 
cheap  and  form  part  of  the  meal.    The  consul  further  says : 

Butter,  sirnp,  meat,  tea,  eto.,  the  daily  &re  of  onr  Amerioan  laborer,,  are  regarded 
as  Inznries.  Onoe.  or,  in  better  sitnated  families,  twice  s  week,  a  ponnd  of  ehe^ 
meat  mnst  do  for  fonr  or  five  persons ;  the  husband  mostly  alone  enjoying  the  fostv  of 
it^  ik^rttit  of  ikt  famiOjf  anlif  ike  tsisU. 
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WbeQ  t^e  oonsul  asked  one  ot  these  labt^ng  iiL.anliow  he  got  akMig| 
he  smiled  gloomily  and  said : 

I  mimt  get  along  with  it  or  steal. 

The  total  amoaDt  of  cement  that  has  been  imported  into  this  oonntry 
for  the  past  ten  years  would  be  eqnal  in  quantity  to  5,566,776  barrels  of 
Boeendale  cement  If  American  cement  &ad  been  osed,  opd  Hie  foveign 
article  excluded  by  a  suitable  tariff,  it  would  have  employed  670  addi- 
tional men  working  200  days  a  year  for  ten  years  to  have  produced  that 
annopnt.  There  would  have  been  paid  out  to  them  at  the  lowest  calcn- 
iation  02,144,000  for  labor  alone,  and  it  would  have  required  $912|351.75 
worth  of  cooperage,  which  would  have  come  from  Maine  and  Michigan, 
to  have  barreled  it,  tosay  nothing  of  the  $328,006  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  coopers  to  make  the  barrels,  or  the  53,622  reams  of  papw,  wortihi 
$32,197,  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  line  them  with.  At  least 
7,328  kegs  of  nailsi,  worth  $23,912,  would  have  been  used  to  cooper  the 
barrels,  and  it  would  have  required  twenty oseven  canal-boats,  each  cf^- 
rying  2,000  barrels  and  making  ten  trips  each  year  for  ten  years,  to  hf^v^ 
carried  the  cement  to  New  York  from  Bondout,  while  it  would  have  re- 
quired ^5  barrels  of  paste,  worth  $1,650,  simply  to  have  affixed  the 
labels  to  the  barrels. 

The  importations  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  34 
per  cent,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1887,  the  importations  increased  64  per  cent,  over  tiie  previous  yei^r, 
while  the  invoiced  price  of  the  foreign  article  has  declined  on  an  aver- 
age of  12  per  cent,  a  year. 

There  is  no  building  that  exists  that  could  not  have  been  built  and 
madejN^t  as  strong,  with  cement  of  American  manufcieture  aa  that  of  the 
foreign  products  In  support  of  our  assertion  we  point  to  the  following 
structures  which  were  built  with  American  cements :  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  New  York  post-office.  New  York  custom-house,  Equit- 
able Building,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Building,  city  hallin 
Pbiladelphia,  Baltimore  water- works,  Davis  Island  dam  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  the  piers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail  road  bridges  at  HavDe  de 
Grace  and  Brandy  Wine  Creek,  the  cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Baltimore  post-office,  Pittsburgh  post-office  and  court-house,  United 
States  custom-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  State-house,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
and  this  list  ^uld  be  continued  almost  ad  infinitum.  At  least  lOO^QOO 
barrels  were  used  in  Washington  on  the  following  buildings :  Capitol, 
Bueaa  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  new  Patent  Office,  new  Pension 
Building,  new  Navy,  War,  and  State  Department  Building,  Washiiigton 
water-works,  Treasury  Building,  Patent  Office,  and  many  other  build- 
ings. 

Enoqgh  mill  edacity  now  e^sts  to  supply  all  .denjuuids,  bat  to-day 
some  mills  are  closed  and  others  are  running  on  reduced  time.  The  re- 
ports of  the  engineering  committee  of  the  District  .of  Columbia  for  1885 
contain  evidence  to  prove  that  just  as  good  cement  can  be  made  in  this 
country  as  abroad,  but  when  labor  is  on  an  average  over  twice  here 
vliat  it  ia  abroad,  and  in  some  cases  six  and  eight  times  as  much,  and 
M  labor  constitutes  87  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  ceop\ent,  the 
indnstry  should  certainly  be  protected  by  an  adequate  duty.  If  yoHjr 
liODori^ble  cufpmittee  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  foi?eifla 
product  from  this  market  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  necessary  to  mf^e 
tbeduty  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  at  this  rate  tbe  revenue  wpi;ild  b^ 
diminished,  but  any  less  rate  than  this  figure,  not  below  13  cents  «per 
lOOpQ^pds,  would,  we  think,  only  curtail  tie  importations  ^i^hileit  mgbt 
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inerease  the  revenae.  A  lower  rate  than  13  cents  per  100  poands  wdcddt 
we  believe,  not  only  almost  destroy  the  indastiy  bnt  wonld  serve  to 
largely  augment  the  sarplos. 


I  Taan  1878  to  1881  taken  from  ttetkttet 


ted  to  Wavb  end  Means  Conmiltiee  1888t  yean  IMS  to 


\  1878  to  1881  taken  nom  ttenmcejieecptea  to  waya  ana  Means  uommmee  isavt  yean 
1886^ from fieport U. 8. GeidogioarSiinrey ;  year  1887, from Beport Boiean of  Btatiattoal 


Vlaeal  year  ending  June 


1878 

1878 

1880 , 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1888 

1887 

Total 


Barrels. 


93,000 

ioo;ooo 

187,000 
831,000 
870,400 
400,418 
680^768 
854,800 
060,088 
1,070^400 


4^888,480 


Peroent* 

age  In  in* 

orease  eaeh 

year  over 

previoiia 


16 
70 
18 
87 
26 
88 
*6 
17 
04 


InToleed 
▼aloe. 


8204,423 
20^074 
878.001 
440,025 


802,204 
825.085 
874,070 
788,887 
1,101,004 


^M  mfW^^%  4NRf 


Value. 


ParMl 

02.22 
1.98 
LOO 
LOO 
L84 
L75 
L40 
L07< 
L12 
LOO 


189Sw 


*d7 


X,t» 


l!roiB.-^yerage  inoreaae  per  year.  84  per  oent;  aTerage  decline  in  involoed  ralae  per  year,  18 
eent.    Total  amonnt  of  daty  eolleotea,  |1,248;71L 


Asmomd  lost  to  labor  im  ike  United  Statee  dmrimg  loot  tan  jfeafe  on  aooonni  of  Ao  inporte* 
Hong  of  foreign  ForHand  eement,  on  ike  haeie  ofpreeent  wagee. 

Labor , 18,144,000 

Cooperage 912,351 

Coopers 3S8.006 

PM»r vn^ysn 

Nidls 83,919 

Paste 1,660 

3,448,116 
TranBportatloa  to  New  Tork,  towing,  etc.,  at  10  eents  per  l>anel|  on  6|306^775 
barrols 636,677 

3,978, 7d3 
Or  |397y879  per  year. 


O0Moa<  omA  Oo  lotif .— -Oroioti^  emA  ooikiiKofi  of  on  indnetrg  wkkk  ike  MiOe  MR  woM 


[From  the  XTew  Tork  Tribune  (Bep.)*  April  17, 1888.] 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  Tribune  : 

Sib  :  I  ol>8erve  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  deddea-to  strike  oat  eem- 
ents  from  the  free  list  and  restore  them  to  the  dutiable  list  at  one*haIf  the  present 
rate  of  dnty.  I  wonld  like  to  lav  before  your  readers  some  facta  which  I  think  will 
show  that  the  dnty  on  cements  should  not  be  rednoed  at  all,  but  instead  restored  to 
90  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  be  oompnted  on  the  vidne  of  the  cement,  package,  and 
fre%ht  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

Last  year  upon  the  importations  of  foreign  Portland  cement^  which  name  is  used 
as  a  general  term  to  include  all  importations  of  foreign  cement,  there  was  ooUeoted  a 
revenue  of  about  $280,000,  which  alongside  of  a  surplus  of  $100,000,000  is  appaiently 
an  insignificant  thing,  but  very  seriously  will  an  important  American  industry  be 
aflfected  if  the  duty  is  in  the  least  reduced.  Since  1856  there  have  been  mann£sotdied 
in  Eosendale,  Ulster  County,  N^.  T.,  alone,  over  36,600,000  barrels  of  building  oemanti 
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whiclL  at  tlie  Tuy  low  avenge  of  |1  per  bairel  would  b»  |96,600|000.  la  mannftMst- 
nxiiig  eement  tbere  is  but  one  item  other  than  labor  that  eoten  into  its  cost,  viz, 
the  wooden  barrel.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  cooperage  at  an  average  of  25  cent, 
per  barrel,  makiAg  a  total  of  abont  |9,000,000,  we  can  safely  say  that  a  balancs 
smooating  to  over  123,000^000  has  been  paid  oat  for  labor  in  that  local ity  ahnie,  be- 
ing an  average  of  nearly  |800,000  per  year  for  the  thirty  years;  bnt  this  bnslness- 
wmoh  in  191m  amoanted  to  bat  500,000  barrels  in  1887  amoanted  to  over  2,300,000 
banela,  employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  *oat  for  wages  nearly  $1,500,000. 
Kearly  all  this  cooperage  that  is  nsed  by  the  Rosendale  cement  Indnstry  comes  from 
Maine  and  its  valne  is  annually  over  $300,000.  Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
cement  boslneas  is  in  every  particular  a  native  indnstry. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  business  that  is  oondacted  on  a  closer  margin 
than  thia  is  at  present.  The  manufiacturers  actually  give  away  their  stone— reckon- 
ing it  as  nothing  in  estimating  the  cost  of  prodnction ;  and  even  then,  taking  this 
into  eonsidoration,  they  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investment.  The 
iDstanees  are  numerous  where  a  manufacturer  has  foiled  in  this  business  by  not  being 
able  to  oope  with  the  strong  competition,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  therefore^  that  no  one 
having  capital  to  invest  would  now  think  of  going  into  the  business  if  he  for  one 
momeat  realised  the  excessive  oompetition  and  cufflcnlties  he  would  have  to  en- 


Hie  duty  on  Portland  cement,  which  formerly  was  45  or  50  cents  per  banrel, 
now  amovmte  to  Imt  18  or  90  cents,  as  under  various  Treasury  rulings  the  duty  on  the 
paekage  and  freight  has  been  removed,  and  now  the  duty  is  only  computed  on  the 
DoUc  value  of  the  cement  at  the  place  of  manufacture.    Freights  from  London  to 
New  York  are  now  about  8  shiUings  (|2)  per  ton,  or  40  cents  per  barrel ;  and  very 
good  Portland  cement  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  City  now  for  $2.10  to  |2.15  for 
loo  pounds*  and  this  figure  is  not  a  very  low  one.    Dediictine  one-fifth  of  this  amount 
to  make  tne  quantity  equal  to  a  Rosendale  barrel,  whicu  weighs  320  pounds  as 
ftgainst  400  pounds  for  the  Portland,  would  give  $1.68  to  $1.72  per  barrel.    Now  take 
the  duty  on  of  t^  and  we  have  |1.50  to  $1.54  as  the  price  per  barrel.    But  several 
years  ago  eement  eould  be  transported  for  1  shilling  (25  cents)  per  ton,  or  5  cents  per 
barrel,  which  is  less  than  the  Rosendale  manufocturers  have  to  pay  from  Rondont  to 
New  York,  and  if  this  state  of  aflBairs  should  exist  again,  it  would  make  the  Portland 
cement  $1.15  to  $1.19  per  barrel,  or  equal  to  that  of  Kosendale.    Then  another  thing, 
the  price  of  Portland  cement  nas  been  steadiljr  decreasing  ever  since  it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  oounti^.    Only  four  years  ago  it  was  worth  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  in 
New  York;  now, it  is  40 per  cent,  cheaper,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  still 
go  lower ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  when  an  industry  in  this  country,  even  under 
the  most  careful  management,  is  scarcely  able  to  live,  the  free  traders  propose  to 
rain  it  entirely  by  reducing  the  duty  whidh  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  a  mannfocture  in  which,  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  alone,  over  $3,000,000  of  capital 
is  inveeted,  and  3,500  men  are  employed,  whose  daily  wages  amount  to  nearly  $6,000, 
producing  annuauy  over  $2,000,000  of  manufactures. 

The  wages  that  are  paid  here  are  good  living  wages,  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  do 
not  seem  to  be  satidied,  and  are  now  iBsning  tneir  circulars  asking  for  an  increase. 
How  prepoateroosi  Instead  of  an  increase,  there  will  certainly  have  to  be  a  very 
lsrf(e  decrease  if  the  duty  on  cement  is  at  all  reduced ;  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
piolMsble  that  the  business  in  this  country  will  have  to  be  suspended  altogether  if  the 
proposed  Mills  tariff  bill  beeomes  a  law.  Otherwise  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  European  pauper  labor.  I  do  not  suppose  many  workiuff-men  would 
want  to  see  that  state  of  ufairs  existing.  I  have  ^oken  above  only  of  the  cement 
that  IB  manufactured  in  the  Rosendale  district,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  cement 
indastries  in  this  State  near  Syracuse,  Bi^alo,  and  Akron,  near  Allentown  and  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  in  Hancock  and  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  on  the  James  River  and  other 
points  in  Virginia,  near  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  in  the  Louisville  district  in  Ken- 
taeky,  which  latter  locality  alone  produces  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  per  year.  These 
.  industriee  would  all  alike  feel  the  disastrons  effects  consequent  on  a  reduction  of  the 
tiriif  on  eement;  and  the  7,000  workmen  that  are  therein  en^loyod  would  either  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  or  have  their  wages  largely  reduced. 

Toojnany  blows  have  already  been  aimed  at  the  cement  interest  by  the  varions  re- 
dnetions  in  the  duty  from  time  to  time.  It  is  now  not  only  time  to  call  a  peremptory 
bait  to  any  further  reduotions,  but  in  order  that  the  business  may  live  and  ^)ay  even  the 
fnmt  wages,  it  is  necessary  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  at  least  its  original  flgni«» 
••<.,  20  per  cent.  On  the  cost  value  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  If  any 
iadostiy  deserves  reasonable  protection  it  is  surely  one  which  has  made  a  desolate 
^ejr  teem  with  life  and  energy,  causing  the  barrenness  of  the  silent  hills  to  yield 
tbeplentifnl  means  of  subsistence  to  12,mX)  inhabitants. 
Toars»  very  respectfully, 

Ernest  R.  AOKnunAN, 
General  8ale$  Agent,  Lmertnee  Cement  CemMmim. 
Hiw  Ygbk,  iCarslk  2«i  16861 


Uhtet't  cemmt  imdmilny. 

[Vrom  the  Kiagiton  Bally  Ftmbimi  (Bep.),  April  17,  U88. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  is  a  letter  from  Ernest  B.  Ackerman  to  the  Tribwae, 
setting  forth  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  cement  indostr^  in  Ulster  CoobI^, 
andpbinting  out  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  tanff.  tins  industry 
in  UTster  County  alone  has  paid  out  in  the  last  thirty  years  for  Labor  the  sum  of 
1^)000.000,  which  is  equal  to  the  valuation  of  the  entire  ieal  estate  of  the  county 
upon  tne  State  assessment  roll.  It  is  paying  out  in  wages  per  year  $1,500,000,  or 
three  times  the  entire  tax  upon  the  county  tor  all  purposes.  It  is  employing  niore 
than  8,S00  hands,  who,  with  their  families,  constitute  one-sixth  of  the  nofHiTatf  on. 
The  patronage  of  these  men  enters  into  all  lines  of  merchandise,  mannmoturey  aad 
pKoduotion.  The  development  of  the  industry  has  given  to  lands  wholly  useless  for 
afftioultural  purposes  a  value  almost  equal  to  that  of  city  lots^  caused  railways  and 
highways  to  penetrate  regions  that  would  otherwise  have  been  leoarded  as  inaeoes- 
aSiti,  and  bnut  up  thriving  villages  in  mountain  fastnesses.  The  &ee-trade  scheme 
of  the  ]>emoorats,  if  successful,  will  blot  out  this  great  industry,  malce  worthless 
tdyOOO,000  of  invested  capital,  turn  back  the  cement  lands  to  their  original  desola- 
tion, remove  fh>m  them  their  inhabitants,  who,  deprived  of  employment,  would  in 
thousands  of  instances  be  brought  to  suffering,  and  saddle  the  county  with  a  burden 
of  taxation  for  poor  purposes  such  as  was  never  known  to  any  community  in  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  no  possible  avoidance  of  such  a  result.  Even  iM>w 
the  industry  is  struggling  for  existence,  and  the  change  from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  with 
the  duty  on  the  package  abolished  by  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaBoiy, 
would  be  the  fhtal  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 


{"ftom  the  KlngstoB  Argus  (Dem.),  June  18, 1818.] 
Tke  Uofif  en  cemmt.'—IsUer  fr&ma  eeMmtmant^fttohiriBf  who  wamts  more  ** proteolkm" 

M.  Albert  Scull,  of  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company ,  requests  the  publication  of  the 
following  communication  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  cement.  •  •  •  With- 
out  assenting  to  or  controverting  the  conclusions  in  the  communication  we  give 
it  publidtv,  remarking  simply  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been  inconsiderate  to  have 
changed  the  tariff  rate  on  foreign  cement,  which  can  not  possibly  come  ubder  the 
head  of  K'  raw  material : " 

Office  of  the  Lawbbnce  Cement  Compakt, 

67  miliam  9treet,  New  York,  June  6, 1686. 
The  Kinget&n  Argue : 

Tlntmgh  ^onr  columns  I  desire  to  reach  the  workingmen  employed  in  the  cement 
indnstrv  to  inform  them  that  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a  law  theoeraent  indnstryy  inr 
stead  of  beins  one  of  prosperity  for  them,  will  become  a  vooation  of  the  paat»  and 
other  lines  ofemployment  will  have  to  be  sought. 

I  know  the  Democratic  part^  do  not  want  to  willfully  destroy  an  indtotry  that 
thousands  of  people  are  depending  upon  for  their  daily  sustebance,  nor  do  thoy  widi 
to  see  any  of  our  workingmen  placed  in  competition  with  the  oheaply  paid  labor  of 
Europe.  I  know  that  in  the  cement  works  of  Europe  the  highest  wages  paid  are  80 
cents  per  day.  In  May  last  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  from  Germany 
who  is  largely  interested  in  the  manufaeture  of  cement,  who  inf6rmed  me  that  their 
skilled  labor  oulv  cost  him  60  cents  per  day,  and  that  his  ordinary  labor  cost  him  SO 
cents  per  day.  K  the  cement  industry  is  not  protected  one  can  readily  see  what  the 
result  will  be ;  either  the  mills  will  have  to  close  because  the  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  with  the  cement  made  abroad,  or  the  workingmen  will  have  to  lower  their 
wages  to  the  European  Standard  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  may  produce  cement 
as  cheaply  as  his  competitor  in  Europe,  for  if  the  American  manufacturer  must  jMiy 
nuwe  for  his  labor  Uian  his  competitor  in  Europe,  if  he  continues  in  business;  he  will  soon 
exhaust  all  his  capital  and  in  tne  end  will  be  forced  to  give  way  to  his  strons  oompetio 
tor  ttom  abroad.  We  see  the  force  of  this  statement  in  the  emutting  up  of  the  glue 
ikotory  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  proprietor  was  selling  glue  a^nst  glue  made  in 
Europe.  Both  prices  were  nearly  equal,  but  when  the  If  ills  bill  propoMd  removing 
the  duty,  the  American  manufacturer  saw  that  he  could  not  con^ete  and  get  his 
lUoney  back,  so  he  was  forced  to  discharge  his  men,  close  tiie  factory,  and  give  up  tits 
markets  tc  English-made  glue.    Like  glue,  so  cement. 

Cement  is  now  sold  without  manufacturer's  profit,  and  without  nroteotlon  ooald  not 
be  mannfMitured  without  a  great  loss,  and  before  capital  will  do  vhisit  will  and  must 
give  f^  the  bosineBB,    Since  the  panic  of  1873  the  cement  bnainesa  has  not  paid4par 
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owk  OB  tfw  money  iBTested.  Thk  being  so,  how  ca&the  indnrtry  fltaid  MMbnrmd 
mora  powerAil  oompetitor  from  Eniopef  This  is  no  idle  talk*  or  is  It  eftld  for  a  mU 
fish  porpoae*  These  are  &otBy  and  if  cement  is  not  proteoted,  time  wiU  sahstantiate 
them.  We  know  yonr  voice  if  raised  will  aid  the  caose  of  the  cement  industry  lost 
as  other  interests  are  being  aided.  We  see  the  Mills  bill  now  protecting  that  wfarai  it 
pierioiialy  did  not ;  glue,  pottery,  carpets^  bagging,  and  many  other  wtieles. 

I  feel  that  the  ''Azgns"  will  take  pleasoie  in  pnblishing  these  facts  and  satfgebttoiis» 
ss  I  do  not  consider  this  a  party  question,  for  Democrats  as  well  as  Bepnbucana  are 
equally  affocted  b^  the  threatened  change  of  tariff,  and  so  is  Kingston  and  ita  yicin- 
ity,  for  if  cement  is  not  protected,  where  now  life  and  activity  are  seen,  death  and 
desolation  will  rei^  sapreme ;  the  basy  qnanies  and  hamming  mills  will  be  silent ; 
and  wlio  wants  thisf  Ihope  Ulster  Coonty  will  always  be  what  I  ha?«.ktfowiil  -it  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  onsy  and  active. 
Tonis,  very  traly, 

M.  AZJUBT  ScuxXi  G.  8.  A. 


CURLED  HAIR 

PETmOV  07  CUBLSD  HAIB  KAV1I7A0TUBEB& 

• 

The  carled  hair  mannfaotnrers  of  the  United  States,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  city  of  TSew  York,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1888,  appointed  a  com* 
mittee  to  prepare  a  snitable  document  to  be  presented  to  Oongress 
petitioning  against  the  placing  of  '^  carled  hair  for  beds  or  mitttFesses" 
on  the  free  list. 

The  oommittoe,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  manufaotorers, 
desire  to  present  to  yoar  honorable  body  the  following  reasons  why  tiie 
present  dnty  of  20  per  cent,  on  cnrled  hair  should  be  retained  as  now: 

The  raw  horse-hair  used  in  oar  bosiness  is  mostly  imported  from  South 
America,  which  country  is  the  greatest  scarce  of  supply  fbr  these  goods 
in  the  world.  Freights  from  that  point  to  Europe  are  somewhat  cheaper 
than  to  this  market.  The  wages  paid  by  the  carled  hair  manufaoturere 
ID  Earope  are  less  than  one- half  the  rates  given  in  this  country,  wUie 
the  freights  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  so  low  as  to 
enabto  &e  manufacturers  abroad  to  ship  goods  to  this  market  at  )6s8 
rates  tbaa  we  can  transport  them  a  few  hundred  miles  in  this*  eodtttq^ 

The  profits  of  oar  business  for  many  years  have  been  e^seedlnf^y 
elose— there  being  no  combination  or  ^^  trust"  among  the  manufieMSliirbrB*^ 
and  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  would  enable  the  European  sMMMh 
iSMturers,  who  pay  their  laboring  men  so  much  less  than  we  do^'t6<de* 
stroy  our  Industay,  and  would  result  in  the  closing  up  of  oui^  factanm 
and  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men. 

The  oetensible  object  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  is  to  reduce  therev^tand, 
Md  we  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  aiiNmnii<  df 
doty  received  by  the  Government  last  year  on  the  imports  of  curied  hair 
was  only  $38.25. 

Ourled  hair  is  used  almost  entir^y  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  would  not  therefore  remove  any  burdens  from  the 
mafisoi  the  people.  It  would  simply  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  the 
article  in  Europe  at  the  expense  of  those  in  our  own  country. 

The  free  importation  of  carled  hair  from  Europe  would  be  dangerous 
to  public  health.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  raw.  hair  gathered  in 
Europe  is  of  such  character  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  disease  if  made  into 
earleA  hair.  The  Clovemments  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have 
n^rioted  oommissioners  to  investigate  the  matter^  and  their  reportu 
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show  the  great  danger  that  exists  from  this  source.  Any  manufiBMstiir* 
fng  done  in  this  conn  try  is  amenable  to  oar  laws,  bat  what  is  done  abroad 
is  not  sabject  to  any  authority  here,  and  can  not  be  prevented  by  aay 
means  now  known  to  us. 

We  feel  that  your  purpose  in  making  laws  is  to  benefit  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  in- 
dustries.   We  would  therefore  respectfully  bot  earnestly  petition  that 
Ibe  duty  on  curled  hair  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  now. 
All  of  which  is  respectfuUv  submitted. 

B.  F.  Webb,  Chaimumy 
Of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Oc,  N^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 

Louis.  Wilkens, 
Of  Wm.  Wilkens  &  Co.,  Baltimore  and  ISew  York, 
W.  J.  Oahbell, 

Of  Pomroy  &  Oambell,  New  York, 
B.  W.  Powell,  Beoretary^ 
Of  Delany  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 


BRUSHES. 

Ysarnxxs  or  brush  kahufactubebs. 

To  fke  House  of  Bepresentativea  of  fhe  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Your  i>etitioners  respectfully  represent  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  brashes,  and  that  in  view  of  t^e  proposed 
reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  brushes  of  foreign  manufacture,  they 
earnestly  and  respectftdly  protest  against  sach  further  reduction  of 
duty,  for  the  following  reasons: 

That  the  brush  manufacturing  business  since  the  establishment  of 
the  tariff  has  largely  increased,  ftimishing  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands, and  has  been  atteuded  by  a  largo  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
goods,  and  also  a  marked  improvement  in  their  quality. 

That  the  last  reduction  of  duty  some  five  years  ago  firom  40  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  business,  driving  a 
numb^  of  manufacturers  out  of  it,  and  causing  the  abanaonment  of 
one  branch  of  manufacturing  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  wit,  the 
manufiMturing  of  tooth-brushes. 

That  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  duty  from  30  per  cent,  to  20  per 
oent.  will  have  a  ruinous  ^ect  upon  the  industry,  without  doabt  oe- 
oessitating  the  closing  of  many  factories,  and  thereby  causing  a  great 
hardship  to  the  workmen  and  heavy  losses  to  their  employers,  who 
have  their  capital  invested  in  expensive  machinery,  worthless  for  other 
purposes. 

That  the  last'  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brushes  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  imi)ortations  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  it  is  certain 
that  another  reduction  of  the  duties  will  cause  a  much  larger  importa- 
tion than  before,  as  the  American  manufacturer  will  then  be  still  less 
capable  of  sucoessfully  competing  with  the  foreign  product. 

That  such  increased  importation  will  cause  an  increase  of  revenae  to 
the  Government,  which  your  petitioners  believe  is  not  the  object  de- 
signed or  desired  by  your  honorable  body. 

That  the  placing  of  bristles  on  the  free  list,  thereby  cutting  off  the 
pvesent  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  would  b§  q^Ij  s^  slight  oompooaa- 
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tion  to  the  brush  mannfactarer,  sapposing  that  the  price  of  foreign 
bristles  was  BOt  advanced. 

That  such  redaction  would  not  effect  a  saving  to  your  petitioners  of 
more  than  1  i>er  cent,  on  the  manufactured  product ;  while  the  proposed 
reduction  of  one-third  of  tbe  duty  would  enable  the  importer  to  land 
French  or  German  brushes  at  a  saving  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent.,  which, 
at  the  present  low  prices  prevailing,  would  represent  to  your  petitioners 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son.  Ghas.  F.  Shoubbs  &  Go. 

MuBPHY,  Leavens  &  Go.  J.  G.  Pttbhee  &  Sons. 

A.  &  E.  BTJBTON  &  Go.  JOBDAN  &  Ghbistib. 

Austin  &  Fellows.  John  F.  Bowditch. 

A.  Woboesteb  &  Sons.  Boston  Diatitb  Go. 


GLUE 

The  statistics  of  the  glue  industry  according  to  the  oensoses  of  1800, 
1870,  and  1880,  are  as  follows : 


Ymn, 

Nnmber 

of  establlBh- 

mente. 

CftpilaL 

Total  Mnoant 

paid  In 

wages  during 

taeyear. 

Value  of 
materials. 

Value 
ofpnidncts. 

1868 

62 
70 
82 

$1,062,900 
1,964,800 
8,010^750 

$806,964 
809,678 
600,018 

•587,276 

882,981 

S,  780;  842 

$1.18CLe26 

im 

1,706l606 

U80 

4,824^072 

BonAU  or  Statisticb, 

IT*  8.  AwMury  Dtpartment, 


19,1887. 


Sttltmmi  $kcwing  the  quantity,  value,  rate  of  duty^  atui  amount  of  duty  reoHved  on  im^ 
porta  into  the  United  Statee  of  geUtUne  and  glue  from  1868  to  1887,  induHve. 
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duty. 
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$32,293.00 

46,876.00 

83,108.00 

65,095.00 

57.175.00 

74,826.00 

90;  071. 00 

90^933.00 

77,009.00 

90,071.80 

01,120.00 

09,602.93 

180,166.00 

141,261.82 

158,461.99 

164,154.91 

232,648.04 
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220,187.00 

219,867.96 
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85 
85 
85 
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86 
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85 
85 
35 
85 
85 
36 
85 
80 
80 
80 
30 

$11,802.55 
15,881.26 
11,619.30 
19,283.25 
20,011.26 
26, 189. 10 
81,524.^ 
84,976.56 
26,953.15 
81, 840. 13 
81,892.00 
84,892.53 
45,564.25 
49,441.46 
65.461  69 
57.454.22 
69,792.91 
64,654.55 
66,041.10 
65, 897. 39 

P^undt. 

$828,168.00 
887,807.00 
184,642  21 
128,620.00 
160,641.96 
182, 57;^  74 
158,069.00 
226^880.58 
156,298.02« 
131,678.00 
126,706.84 
122,480.10 
280,147.40 
243, 362. 98 
414,033.16 
460,361.18 
451,362.00 
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433.71&71 
479,756.00 

JVaSsnC 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

$66,688.60 

18»...... 
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86,908.44 
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un 

1,578,239 
1,702,106 
1,328,54^ 
1,148,196 
1,747,741 
1,319,776 
1, 112, 527 
1,033.139 
1, 156, 832 
8,011.027 
1,888,006 
3,758,064 
4,236,184 
4,455,603 
8, 105^  197 
4,193,609 
5,038,600 

25,706.60 

ua 

80,128.89 
86, 614. 76 
81,613.80 
46,266.11 
82,258.61 
26,336.60 
25.141.27 
24,486.02 
66,029.48 
48,670i59 
82,806  63 
00,072.28 
90,272.40 
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147,670 
156,288 
158,746 
188,496 
166,172 
178,880 
206,854 
814,288 
879,886 
«76;011 
475^087 

W5 

65,433.40 

UK 

86,748.76 
96,951.20 

Itt7 

'dtODiT  Bbpabxmbkt,  Bubbau  or  SxATieTics,  i>00am6<r  19, 1887. 
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Wm.  F.  Swinz.BB, 

OhAff  9f  Bvtnwvu 
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PETrnOV  OT  UHITED  STATES  OLVE  KAVUFAOTUEBBS* 

TIOS . 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  United 
States  Olae  Manafactnrers'  Association  to  prepare  a  petition  to  be  sent 
to  Congress,  requesting  that  the  present  rates  of  daty  on  the  imports 
of  ^^  gelatine  and  all  similar  preparations,"  ^^  glue,"  and  ^^  fish-gloe,  or 
isinglass,''  be  retained/  and  tiiat  these  articles  be  not  added  to  the  free 
list,  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Oom- 
mittee  for  consideration. 

There  is  probably  no  industry  in  this  country  in  which  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  plant  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  value  of  prodacta 
than  in  the  making  of  glue.  This  plant  is  useless  for  any  other  par- 
pose,  and  we  believe  there  is  but  one  instance  where  a  factory  has 
changed  owners  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  brought  half  its  cost. 

Largely  for  the  above  reason  the  giue-making  industry  can  not  be 
carried  on  in  this  country,  if  subjected  to  a  fluctuating  policy  on  the 
.part  of  Congress  or  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  free  importation. 
Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  Arms  engaged  during  the  past 
thirty  years  have  &iled  or  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  bosiiiess, 
it  has  been  fairly  prosperous  for  each  period  of  ten  years  to  those  who 
thoroughly  understood  their  business  and  who  have  been  &vorably 
situated  in  all  respects.  The  ste^idy  policy  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment has  given  us  a  feeling  of  security  which  has  caused  us  to  expend 
large  amounts  in  the  improvements  of  our  processes,  and  the  steady 
and  healthy  competition  thus  carried  on  has  so  cheapened  prodactiofi 
that  our  prices  are  now  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  even  in 
1860,  when  wages  were  less  than  two- thirds  of  what  we  are  now  paying. 

The  glue  manufacturers  do  not  ask  that  a  higher  duty  should  be  ppt 
upon  imports  than  what  would  equalize  the  difference  between  wages 
paid  here  and  those  given  in  Europe.  This  moderate  rate  of  duty  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  impose.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1842  the  duty  on  glue  was  5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  labor 
employed  cost  us  not  to  exceed  $5.50  a  week.  The  tariff  of  1846  made 
the  duty  20  per  cent,  with  wages  no  higher  than  before ;  and  even 
under  the  low  tariff  of  1857  to  1861  the  duty  was  15  per  cent.,  with 
wages  not  over  $6  a  week.  In  1861  the  rate  was  makie  20  per  cent., 
and  has  since  been  the  same. 

The  qaality  of  labor  employed  in  our  factories  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  unskilled  class,  and  for  this  we  are  paying  from  $9  to  $12  a  week. 
The  rates  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  England  are  from  18  to  20 
shillings  per  week,  and  very  much  less  in  France  and  Germany.  These 
figures  are  for  the  labor  of  men  in  Europe^  while  the  girls  and  womsa 
employed  there  receive  still  less.  There  is  no  female  labor  employed 
in  making  glue  in  this  country,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  also  veiy 
much  shorter  here  than  on  the  other  side. 

To  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  labor  a  dat^ 
should  be  imposed  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  Government  of  Canada 
imposes  a  duty  on  glue  of  3  cents  per  pound,  while  the  average  rate 
on  that  brought  into  this  country  is  less  than  2  cents. 

Our  business  has  been  done  for  some  time  with  an  exceedingly  dose 
margin  for  profit — and  in  many  cases  at  an  absolute  loss — and  any  re- 
duction in  the  present  rates  of  duty  imposed  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  loss  of  immense 
sums  of  money  now  invested  in  buildings  and  fixtures,  whidi  are  use- 
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less  for  aiiv  other  parpose,  and  woald  throw  oat  of  employment  a  very 
lai^e  nnmber  of  men. 

Glae  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  now  admitted  firee  of  duty,  so  we  can 
look  for  no  relief  from  this  scarce. 

For  year  information  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  foreign  glae  and 
gelatine  for  the  past  twenty  years,  we  inclose  copy  of  a  docnment  re- 
ceived ttouk  the  Bureta  of  Statisties^of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  nnder  date  of  December  19, 1887. 

We  dMre  to  especially  call  year  attention  to  the  faet  that  glae  is 
made  tram  what  would  be  waste  material  if  not  atilised  by  us.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  industry,  with  the  exception  of  agricaltare, 
wMeh  maps  traly  creates  osefiEil  products  out  of  waste  material  than 
does  the  manafactaring  of  glae. 

We  have  endeavored  to  procure  the  statistics  of  our  trade  to  present 
to  you  fully,  bat  in  the  tim^  at  oar  disposal  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
get  them  accurately  in  all  cases.  Estimating  the  matter  in  a  very  con- 
servative way,  we  would  say  that  there  are  now  ninety  factories  ip 
active  cyperation  in  nineteen  States,  actually  employing  not  less  thfm 
$6,000,000  in  basiness,  and  producing  glue  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
37,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

In  t^se  days  of  trasts  and  combinations  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  Glne  Manufacturers'  Association  says,  in  article  2 :  **This  asso- 
ciation is  fortiied  f(Mr  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  common  interest  of 
its  members,  and  to  aid  in  producing  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  them  ;^  and  in  article  13:  ^^There  shall  be  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  thte  associalion  to  form  any  combination  on  prices  of 
glue  or  glue  stock,''  and  there  is  nothing  in  ourconstitution  to  interfere 
with  these  provisions. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  not  engaged  in  our  business  to 
form  any  full  conception  of  the  great  loss  and  disturbance  that  would 
result  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  glue  or  the  produc« 
tion  of  glue  stock  if  tfa^  present  rate  of  duties  on  our  products  were 
reduced.  We  feel  that  your  only  purpose  in  legislation  is  to  benefit  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  industries. 
We  would  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  duties  on  gelatine,  gluci 
fish  glue,  and  isinglass  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now. 
•    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  J.  Stephens,  Ohairmanj 

(Kjf  Stephens  &  Bro.,  Cincinnati.) 
Charles  B.  Baedeb, 
(Of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.) 
S.  C.  Hattghby, 
(President  Indianapolis  Glue  Company.) 
B.  M.  Oilleland, 

(Wheeling,  W.  Va.) 
Joseph  Schwab, 

(Louisville,  Ey.) 
Wm.  H.  Brown, 

(Peabody,  Mass.) 

P.  W.  TUNITBLL, 

(Of  Talbot  &  Tnnnell,  Philadelphia.) 

E.  W.  Powell, 
(Of  Delany  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.) 

E.  W.  Leggett,  Secretary y 
(Of  Blissabethport  Olue  Works,  Elizabeth,  BT*  J.) 
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WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

fFior  Bkodlfltiatlon  of  bonded  period  and  lawa,  leotioiw  2075  end  SB68k  B*  &] 

STATEKEHT  07  K  B.  BABTLETT  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOBX. 

Permit  me  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  and  written  to  yoa^ 
regarding  the  amendment  to  the  cnstoms  laws  desired  by  the  warehouse* 
men,  the  expression  of  my  personal  views. 

First.  The  €k>yernment  is  making  a  large  annoal  loss  of  revenae  by 
reason  of  the  restrictions  in  sections  2970  and  2983,  XTnited  States  laws. 

Second.  The  laboring  classes,  weighers,  coopers,  stevedores  and  light- 
ermen are  deprived  of  a  vast  amonnt  of  employment  which  the  ware* 
housemen  would  be  enabled  to  give  them  if  these  laws  were  modified. 

Third*  The  bankers  and  insurance  companies  would  also  receive  many 
advantages  if  the  merchandise  now  practically  prohibited  should  again 
come  to  this  port. 

Fourth.  The  shipment  to  this  port  of  the  classes  of  foreign  merchan- 
disc  as  stated  would  bring  to  this  country  the  owners,  who  would  nat- 
urally make  their  purchases  here,  as  they  now  do  in  the  foreign  ooan« 
tries  where  their  property  is  stored — ^thus  largely  increasing  our  export 
trade  in  domestic  manufactures. 

Fifth.  The  loss  represented  to  the  warehousemen  and  their  depend* 
ants,  in  the  fact  that  we  stored  in  our  port  last  year  only  250,000  hogs- 
heaos  of  sugar,  as  against  over  1,000,000  hogsheads  stored  a  few  years 
before,  reaches  the  enormous  figures  of  $1,500,000  per  year. 


MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 

The  following  petition  having  been  signed  by  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  below,  was  presented  to  Congress  March  15, 1888 : 

Fbbbuaby,  1888. 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the 
Congress^  assembled : 

The  undersigned,  manufiEUsturers  in  New  England,  recognizing  the 
principle  of  protection  as  national  and  not  provincial,  and  consequently 
equally  appUcable  to  all  the  industries  of  the  Unitea  States ;  repudia^ 
ing  any  distinction  in  this  connection  between  so-called  ^^  raw  materials" 
of  domestic  production  and  *<  finished  products,"  whether  the  output  of 
mines,  farms,  or  workshops;  claiming  that  the  American  policy  should 
benefit  alike  aU  citizens,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, or  mining ;  that  the  industries  of  the  country  are  interdependent 
and  mutually  sustaining,  and  the  people  of  the  different  sections  co- 
customers  and  co-consumers ; 

Do  therefore  respectfully  submit,  that  no  article,  ^^  raw "  or  othe^ 
wise,  of  home  production,  should  be  added  to  the  free  list,  or  inequita- 
bly  changed  in  the  tariff  rates. 

The  undersigned  also  submit  that  for  a  due  understanding  of  the 
premises  the  following  official  records  of  the  Government  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  to  wit: 
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Vree  >mporto._Increa8e  in  twenty  yean,  1868  to  1887,  from  $29,000,000 

to  $233,000,000,  or  700  per  cent. 
Bmtidble  tmporfo. — For  same  period,  increase  from  $329,000,000  to 

|4JS0,000,OOO,  or  37  per  cent. 
CiMtoin«  dmiieg, — ^For  same  period,  increase  from  $164,000,000  to 

1214,000,000,  or  30  per  cent. 
Abo,  that  the  ezpenditnres  of  the  Governmen  t,  including  sinking  f and, 

for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  abont  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cnstoms 

leodpts. 
Believing .  that  the  existing  tariff  policy,  both  free  and  dntiable,  is 

working  in  harmony  with  the  industrial  ana  prodnctive  interests  of  all 

sections  of  tiie  conntry,  the  undersigned  deprecate  any  departure  from 

this  poliqr,  whether  directed  against  ^^raw''  or  *^  finished"  American 

products. 

T.  Jefiferson  Ooolidge.  treasurer  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; G.  H.  Dalton,  treasurer  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
CSompaoy ;  William  A.  Bussell,  treasurer  Russell  Paper  Com- 
pany;  A.  S.  Govel,  treasurer  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills; 
George  F.  Fabyan,  treasurer  Androscoggin  Mills;  Peder 
Olsen,  treasurer  Thorndyke  Gompany ;  Eugene  H.  Sampson, 
treasurer  Everett  Mills;  Gharles  L.  Levering,  treasurer 
Whittenton  Manufacturing  Gompany;  Lucius  M.  Sargent, 
treasurer  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Gompany;  Harcourt 
Amory,  treasurer  Lancaster  Mills;  George  H.  Edwards, 
treasurer  Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Gompany;  G.  W. 
Amory,  treasurer  Amory  Manufacturiog  Gompany;  W.  G. 
Saltonstall,  treasurer  York  Manufacturing  Gompany ;  Will- 
iam Whitman,  treasurer  Arlington  Mills ;  T.  J.  Borden,  presi- 
dent fiichard  Borden  Manufacturing  Gompany ;  William  F. 
Draper,  treasurer  Hopedalo  Machine  Gompany ;  William  H. 
Bent,  treasurer  Mason  Machine  Works;  Gi^rge  Dexter, 
treasurer  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Gompany  and  Laconia 
Company ;  S.  B.  Ghase,  treasurer  l^ng  Philip  Mills  ;  Gharles 
B.  Whitin,  treasurer  Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing  Gompany ; 
Thomas  F.  Patterson,  treasurer  Burlington  Woollen  Gom- 
pany and  Golchester  Mills ;  John  G.  Sharp,  treasurer  Ganoe 
Biver  Mills ;  Henry  F.  Goe,  treasurer  Duiiley  Mills ;  Bufus 
S.  Frost,  Woolens ;  Gharles  B.  Amory,  treasurer  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Gompany ;  Percival  Lowell,  treasurer  Lowell 
Bleachery;  B.  B.  Weld,  treasurei^  Ghina,  Webster,  and 
Pembroke  Mills;  John  Cochrane,  treasurer  Mystic  Carpet 
Works;  Samuel  B.  Payson,  Kennebec  Biver  Mills  and 
Chapman  Valve  Gompany;  G.  Gurry,  treasurer  Fiskdale 
Mills ;  Augustus  Lowell,  president  Boott  Cotton  Mills  and 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills;  Frederick  L.  Ames,  O.  Ames 
&  Sons  Oompanyj  Bobert  H.  Stevenson,  treasurer  Lowell 
Machine  Shop ;  G.  A.  Coleman,  treasurer  Hamilton  Woollen 
Company ;  Gharles  S.  Fairbanks,  treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company  and  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Gompany ;  Hockauum 
Gompany,  woolen  and  worsted  goods;  The  ^ew  England 
Company,  woolen  and  worsted  goods ;  Beldiug  Brothers  & 
Co.,  silk  manufacturers ;  A.  D.  Clark,  president  Olastenbury 
Knitting  Gompany ;  I.  W.  Adams,  treasurer  American  Net 
and  Twine  Gompany ;  John  Ainl^y,  president  Crosby  Man- 
u&ctnring  Gompany ;  L.  E.  Crosby,  treasurer  Crosby  Man- 
u&ctnrini' Gompany;  £.  Morris,  president  Hartford  Woolen 
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Oompany  and  Ottaqaeehee  Woollen  Oompany ;  B.  A.  Olog- 
her,  treasarer  Yassalboro^  Woollen  Mills ;  H.  D.  SiilU* 
van,  treasurer  Naumkeag  Steam  Oott^m  Oompanv ;  w.  Bi 
Tobisy,  treasurer  North  Berwick  Company;  F«  T.  Sayles^ 
fknoy  cassimeres ;  Thomas  D.  Sayles,  &ncy  caasimeres ;  Is- 
rael A.  Barker,  woolen  goods ;  Jos.  N.  Green,  Jr.,  treaaarer 
Olendale  Elastic  Fabric  Oompany:  Baschamptoii  Rubber 
Thread  Ocmipany,  rubber  thread ;  G.  H.  Newman,  treasurer 
Nashawannock  Manufacturing  Oompany ;  John  Mayher, 
treasurer  Valley  Madiine  Oompany ;  Bobiart  Dobson  &  Oo., 
fieuicy  cassimeres:  Dennison  Walker,  dress  goods ;  I.  li.  Pot 
lock,  superintendent  Piscataquis  Woolen  Oompany ;  M«  L. 
Hussey,  woolen  manufiebeturer ;  Henry  Douglass^  woolen 
manufacturer;  David  Pearson,  merchant;  Nathan E.  Oleayes, 
lumber;  James  Dargdale,  worsted  yam  manufaeturing ; 
George  Howarth,  superintendent  Lowell  Worsted  Mills) 
Walker  Biley,  Biley  Manufacturing  Oompany ;  B.  P.  Gree- 
ley, treasurer  Hillsboro'  Woolen  Mill  Oompany  and  High- 
land Mills ;  Oharles  H.  Frost,  treasurer  Otter  Biver  Oom- 
pany and  Templeton  Mills;  Jas.  G.  Bnttrick,  treasurer 
Tborndike  Manufacturing  Oompany;  O.  A*  Archer,  treas- 
urer 8.  Blackinton  .Woolen  Oompany ;  Jos.  G.  Bay,  treasurer 
Bay's  Woolen  Oompany  and  Oity  Mills  Oompany ;  William 
F.  Bay,  treasurer  Norfolk  Woolen  Oompany:  F.  B.  Bay, 
proprietor  Bay  Fabric  Oompany ;  J.  P.  &  J.  G.  Bay,  cotton 
and  woolen  manufacturers ;  Jos.  0.  Stevens,  treasurer  Bos- 
ton Dyewood  and  Ohemical  Oompany ;  Eustis  &  Aldrich, 
starch ;  Oharles  Davis,  jr.,  treasurer  Atlantic  Dyewood  Oom- 
pany ;  J.  D.  Gould,  president  Talbot  Dyewood  and  Ohemical 
Oompany ;  Oharles  J.  McKenzie,  satinets  and  flannels ;  W. 
F.  Salmon,  treasurer  Lowell  Hosiery  Oompany;  Bice  &  Go., 
wire  cloth  and  staple  wire  goods :  Henry  H.  Tobey,  Meas- 
urer Pondicherry  Oompany  ;E.  P.  Smith,  treasurer  Swift 
Biver  Oompany ;  James  F.  Whitin,  treasurer  TJxbridge  Cot- 
ton MQls ;  Whitin  Brothers,  Lin  wood  Mill :  Edward  WUtin, 
treasurer  Whitinsville  Ootton  Mills  and  Saunders'  Ootton 
Mills ;  Arthur  F.  Whitin,  treasurer  Whitinsville  Spinning 
Bing  Oompany  and  Whitney  Ooupling  Oompany ;  0.  W.  La- 
sell,  president  Whittier  Machine  Works:  Samud  F*  Hum- 
phrey, president  Brown  Manufacturing  Cfompany ;  Sayles  & 
Washburn,  fancy  cassimeres ;  Kirk,  Hutchins  &  Stoddaord, 
worsted  goods:  O.  S.  Greenleaf,  treasurer  Holyoke  Paper 
Oompany;  G.  E.  Dudley,  treasurer  Syms  &  Dudley  Paper 
Oompany;  E.  O.  Southworth,  treasurer  Oarew  Manufoot- 
uring  Company ;  0.  Southworth,  treasurer  Hampshire  Paper 
Oompany;  J.  Cumnock,  treasurer  Glasgow  Oompany;  Joseph 
Griswold  &  Co.,  cotton  goods ;  H.  L.  James,  treasurer  Bock 
ManufacturiDg  Oompany ;  Samuel  Fitch  &  Sons,  stockinets 
and  plushes ;  Henry  Adams,  cotton  warps  and  yams ;  C.N. 
McLean,  treasurer  American  Mills  Oompany ;  L.  W.  Faolk- 
ner  &  Co.,  woolen  manufacturers;  Boss,  Turner  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton Thread  and  Twine  Company;  S.  B.  Ashley,  treasurer 
Bamaby  ManufacturiDg  Oompany ;  Edward  A.  Ohace.  treas- 
.  urer  Seaconnet  Mills ;  ^orge  H.  Hills,  treasurer  Davol  MiUs; 
William  S.  Potter,  treasurer  Flint  Mills;  B.  D.  Davol,  treas- 
urer Pocasset  Manufacturing  Oompany ;  B.  B.  Borden,  treas- 
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arer  Troy  Cotton  and  Wooten  Manafactaring;  Joeepb  Healy, 
treasnrer  Osborn  Mills;  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  treasarer  Bar- 
nard Manufactaring  Company ;  H.  N.  Darfee,  treasarer  Me- 
chanics'Mills;  Charles  M.  Shove,  treasurer  Oranite  Mills; 
0.  C.  Konnseville,  treasarer  Shove  Mills ;  James  Waring, 
treasarer  Narragansett  Mills ;  H.  S.  Fenner,  treasarer  Slade 
Mills ;  B.  M.  Warren,  treasarer  Crescent  Mills ;  Walter  C. 
Darfee,  treasurer  Wampanoag  Mills;  Arnold  B.  Sanford, 
treasarer  Globe  Yam  Mills;  Joseph  A.  Baker,  treasarer 
Ohace  Mills ;  Andrew  G.  Pierce,  president  Wamsatta  Mills ; 
M.  XT.  Adams,  treasarer  Potomska  Mills;  J.  F.  Knowles, 
treasarer  Acnshnet  Mill  Corporation ;  J.  W.  Macomber,  gen- 
eral manager  New  Bedford  Cordage  Company ;  Edward  S. 
Taber,  president  Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company; 
Otis  N.  Pierce,  treasarer  Grinnell  Manafactaring  Com- 
pany :  W.  J.  Bowes,  treasarer  Lawrence  Felting  Company ; 
Lewis  Anderson  &  Co.,  woolens ;  John  T.  Eiohards,  presi- 
dent Bichards  Paper  Company,  Kennebec  Fibre  Company, 
and  Wentworth  Spring  and  Axle  Company;  W.  K. 
Shnrtleff,  treasarer  Shartleff  Palp  and  Paper  Company ; 
Bdward  W.  Heath ;  B^  L.  Mitchell,  wooden  wares ;  Weston 
&  Barnard,  lamber ;  G.  &  M.  Noiin,  edge  tools;  A.  H.  &  C.  B. 
Ailing,  woolen-knit  goods;  E.  D.  F.  Sheeton,  president 
Sheeton  Company;  Edward N. Sheeton ;  Badcliffe Brothers, 
knit  anderware :  E.  C.  Maltby,  plated  ware ;  G.  W.  Ches- 
mui,  treasarer  Osborn  &  Chesman  Company ;  W.  J.  Miller, 
treasurer  Derby  Silver  Company ;  J.  R  Brinsmade,  treasarer 
Silver  Plate  Catlery  Company)  Lorenzo  Griswold,  agent 
Griswoldville  Mana&ctaring  Compahy ;  H.  H.  Mayhew,  H. 
H.  Mayhew  &  Co.,  hardware;  George  P.  Ladd,  woolens; 
George  F.  Ladd,  agent  Spencer  Woolen  Company ;  C.  M.  Har- 
ris, cotton  goods;  G.  L.  Hyde,  secretary  West  Boylston 
Manafactaring  Company ;  John  Legg,  woolen  manafactarer ; 
J.  M.  Wood,  woolea  goods ;  H.  D.  Bottam,  silk  manafact- 
arer; B.  A.  Tracy,  wool  extract ;  T.  H.  Wood,  silk  manafact- 
arer; A.  W.  Washbarn  &  Son,  silk  mannfactarers;  A« 
Eingbory  &  Son,  paper-box  mannfactarers ;  Samael  Hale, 
treasarer  Portsmoath  Company ;  Bafas  Gibbs,  woolen  man- 
o&ctorer;  William  W.  Cross,  woolen  manafoctarer;  John 
P.  Perl^,  woolen  manafactarer;  William  T,  Perry,  presi- 
dent Forest  Mills;  A.  H.  Harriman,  woolen  manafact- 
arer ;  J.  Schofield^  woolen  manafactarer ;  S.  S.  FaUer, 
wo(den  manafactarer;.  A.  M.  Palsifer,  treasarer  Little  An- 
droeooggin  Water  Power  Company;  E.  S.  Davis,  agent 
Continental  Mills ;  J.  G.  Cobnrn,  agent  Hill  Manafactar- 
ing Company;  H.  L.  Pratt,  agent  Bates  Manafactaring 
Company ;  Wuliam  D.  Pennell,  agent  Lincoln  Mills ;  Tacker 
&  Cook  Manafactaring  Company,  cotton  warps  and  yarns ; 
W.  E.  Delabane  &  Co.,  woolens;  E.  D.  Bancroft,  treasarer 
Glasgo  Yarn  Mills  Company,  and  Glasgo  Thread  Company ; 
F.  J.  Datcher,  treasarer  Datcher  Temple  Company;  Col- 
bam,  Faller  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes ;  Moses  Walker,  boots 
and  shoes;  C.  F.  Qaiggle  &  Co.,  boot«  and  shoes ;  James  S. 
Eelly,  boots  and  shoes ;  L.  T.  Tongas,  dye  manafactarer ; 
B.  H.  Spaalding,  straw  goods  manafactarer ;  C.  W.  Ship- 
per, ahoe  manafoctarer ;  Greene  Brothers,  hed  mano&ct- 
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nrers;  Clafln  &  Thayery  ehoe  and  boot  manofactarers ;  L. 
D.  Thayer  Manafactaring  Oompany,  tapes,  binding,  etc; 
W.  P.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  special  machinery  ;  C.  W.  Walls  & 
Oo.y  iron  work ;  Oharles  D.  Gilbert,  treasurer  G.  H.  Gilbert 
Manafactaring  Company;  Charles  A.  Stevens,  woolens; 
John  Cunningham,  treasurer  Gloacester  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany; Frank  E.  Simpson,  president  Sazonville  Mills  and 
Boxbary  Carpet  Company;  B.  C.  ildams,  president,  Al- 
bert Johnson,  treasurer,  Knox  Woolen  Company,  belts,  felt- 
ings,  etc.;  Allen  Woolen  Mills,  woolens ;  W.  S.  &  F.  Cor- 
dingley,  wool  shoddy;  Tower,  Wing  &  Co.,  wool  shoddy; 
W.  B.  Oordingly,  Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills ;  J.  A.  Bowen, 
wool  extract  and  shoddy ;  B.  T.  Sullivan,  wool  extract  and 
shoddy;  George  Harrington  .wool;  D.  H.  Sparhawk,  wool; 
F.  H.  Gardner  &  Co.,  wool ;  W.  H.  Beed,  wool ;  F.  JE&emick 
&  Co.,  wool;  A.  C.  Dewey  &  Co.,  woolens ;  Biyant  &  King, 
leather;  Austin  W.  Ward,  woolen  manufacturer;  Sayles 
&  Nichols,  woolens;  Dexter  Bichards  &  Son,  flannels; 
Guild  &  Heritage,  wool  dress  goods ;  Samuel  A.  Fowle, 
Arlington  Dyewood  Mills;  W.  E.  Drew,  starch;  L.  E. 
Piper,  starch ;  Hazen  BedeL  starch  manuiacturer;  V.  F. 
Day,  starch  manufacturer ;  Kansom  Harriman,  starch  man- 
ufacturer; Benjamin  B.  Gilman,  starch  manu&cturer. 
B.  Gaithercobe,  starch  manufacturer ;  S.  M.  Hearvey,  starch 
manufacturer;  A.  G.  Nichols,  president  Nichols  &  Lang- 
worthy  Machine  Company :  F.  Ayer,  treasurer  Washington 
Mills  Company;  D.  W.  C.  Farrington,  treasurer  United 
States  Bunting  Company;  E.  D.  Holden,  agent  Sterling 
Mills ;  Charles  A.  Stott,  agent  Belvidere  Woolen  ManofiEtct- 
oring  Company;  B.  S.  Hylan,  treasurer  New  England  Bunt- 
ing Company ;  White  Manufacturing  Company,  ginghams, 
etc ;  B.  G.  Holt,  knit  goods ;  The  White  Corbin  Company, 
envelope  manufacturers ;  James  O.  Sweet,  treasurer  Ash- 
land Cotton  Company;  Albert  A.  Brown,  cotton  cloth; 
Henry  Lippitt,  treasurer  Social  Manufacturing  Company; 
Oharles  Warren  Lippitt,  treasurer  Silver  Spring  Bleaching 
and  Dyeing  Company ;  Samuel  Foster,  treasurer  Williams- 
vUle  Manufacturing  Company ;  John  Waterman,  treasurer 
Warren  Manufacturing  Company:  W.  S. Granger,  president 
Granger  Foundry  and  Machine  Cfompany :  E.  H.  Bobinson, 
treasurer  Valley  Mills  Company ;  Alfred  A.  Beed,  treasurer 
Oriental  Mills  and  Forestdale  Mills ;  T.  E.  Bichmond,  treas- 
urer Bichmond  Manufacturing  Company ;  William  H.  Pope, 
treasurer  Enfield  Mills;  Providence  Steam  and  Gas  Pipe 
Company,  steam  and  heating  engineers ;  C.  &  M.  Beckwith, 
DyerviUe  Manufacturing  Company ;  C.  M.  &  G.  M.  Smith, 
Eagle  Mills;  Smith  Brothers,  agents  Whitestone  Mills;  A. 
Albert  Sack,  treasurer  Lymansville  Company;  Edward 
Shaw,  second  treasurer  Greenville  Manufacturing  Company ; 
Frederick  A.  King,  treasurer  Bhode  Island  Tool  Company ; 
H.  L.  Aldrich,  cotton  goods ;  William  P.  Yaughan,  cotton 
goods;  John  W.  Danielson,  treasurer  Lockwood  Company; 
John  B.  Kelley,  treasurer  Alletf s  Print  Works ;  William  0. 
Ohapin,  treasurer  Bhode  Island  Locomotive  Works ;  0.  F. 
Mason,  treasurer  Kent  Woolen  Company ;  Charles  F.  Maaon 
treasurer  American  Wood  Paper   Company;   Henry  W. 
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Gardner,  president  Ooventry  Oompany  and  Providenee 
Steam  Engine  Company;  Howard  Bichmond*  treaaorer 
Orompton  Company;  Enos  Laphami  Centreville  Mill;  E. 
B.  Cntler,  treasurer  Cutler  Manufactaring  Company ;  B.  B, 
Knight,  president  Pontiac  Bleaohery ;  E.  D.  Pearce.  presi- 
dent Laureldale  Chemical  Works ;  W.  F.  &  F.  C.  Sayles, 
bleachers;  Lorraine  Mills,  woolen  dress  goods;  Charles 
Fletcher,  treasurer  National  Worsted  Mills  and  Providence 
Worsted  Mills ;  K  Sheldon,  treasurer  Kendall  MannfiACtar- 
ing  Company,  soaps ;  Frederick  S.  Marey,  jewelry ;  Brown 
&  Dorchester,  jewelry ;  Potter  &  Bufflnton,  jewelry ;  W. 
0.  Greene  &  Co.,  jewelry ;  Hamilton  &  Hamilton,  jr.,  jew- 
elry :  O.  C.  Devereux  &  Co.,  jewelry ;  Stephen  Albro  &  Co., 
jewelry ;  Fanning  &  Potter,  jewelry ;  W.  B.  Arnold,  treasu- 
rer Valley  Worsted  Mills ;  C.  I.  Eaton,  treasurer  City  Ma- 
chine Company;  William  Ames,  ai^nt  Fletcher  Manufactur- 
ing Company ;  W.  Tinkham,  treasurer  Harrisville  Woolen 
Mills;  P.  M.  Mathewson,  Pawtucket  Yam  Mill;  B.  W. 
Comstock,  secretary  Bhode  Island  Horse  Shoe  Company : 
J.  P.  Campbell,  president  Cranston  Bleaching,  Dye,  and 
Printing  Company;  William  D.  Ely,  treasurer  Allendale 
Company ;  Joseph  Davol,  treasurer  Davol  Bubber  Com- 
pany ;  William  Corliss,  president  Corliss  Safe  Manufactur- 
ing Company ;  Joseph  S.  Petteplace,  president  Central  Falls 
Woolen  Mills ;  T.  S.  Drowne,  treasurer  Slater  Cotton  Com- 
pany ;  G.  Thnrber,  treasurer  Gorham  ManufiEbcturing  Com- 
pany ;  Jeffrey  Hazard,  treasurer  Danielsonville  Cotton  Com- 
pany; C.Lippitt,  treasurer  Jackson  Mill  Company;  John  P. 
Famsworth,  agent  Providence  D*  B.  and  C.  Company ;  Will- 
iam T.  STicholson,  president  Nicholson  File  Company;  Will- 
iam B*  Sherman,  secretary  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company ; 
Eddy  &  Street,  cotton  yarns ;  Charles  F.  Eddy,  treasurer 
Norton  Manufacturing  Company;  G^rge  C.  Nightingale, 
treasurer  Powhattan  Mills,  Morse  Mills,  Nightingale  Mills, 
and  Holden  Mills  :E.  G.  Dorfee,  treasurer  Franklin  Machine 
Company:  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  treasurer  Elmwood  Mills; 
Foster  &  Nightingale,  cotton  goods ;  Boyal  C.  Tafk,  Bemon 
Mills;  J.  H.  Chase,  cotton  mills;  J.  P.  Campbell,  fancy  cas- 
simeres ;  Quidnick  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  goods; 
N.  D.  Arnold,  treasurer  !E(umford  Chemical  Works ;  Metcali 
&  Littlefield,  Pawtucket  Haircloth  Company;  Metcalf 
&  McCleary,  proprietors  Boston  Button  Company ;  Capron 
Woolen  Company,  Woolens;  B.  B.  &  B.  Enight.cotton 
goods ;  A.  L.  Ordway,  president  Interlaken  Mills ;  William 
Orosvenor,  treasurer  Grosvenor  Dale  Company ;  Joseph  E. 
Oole,  president  American  Worsted  Company;  J  I.  Boss, 
agent  Harrison  Steam  Mill,  Chestnut  Qill  Mill,  and  Eagle- 
v&le  Mills ;  T.  J.  Hill,  treasurer  Providence  Machine  Com- 
pany, Elisabeth  Mill,  and  Bhode  Island  Malleable  Iron 
Works;  F.  H.  Bichmond,  treasurer  Bridge  Mill  Cotton  Mill 
Company ;  A*  C.  Barstow,  treasurer  Barstow  Stove  Com* 
pany;  Charles  H.  Earle,  treasurer  Phenix  Iron  Foundry; 
lappitt  Company,  cotton  goods ;  D.  J,  Bathburn,  president 
Harris  Woolen  Company;  Frederick  Cook,  treasurer 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Company;  William  A.  Harris,  steam 
engines ;  John  Ayer,  treasurer  Dunn  Edge  Tool  Company ; 
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BenjamiJi  &  Allen,  foandry  machine  shop ;  L.  A.  Emerson^ 
treaBnrer  Emerson  &  Stevens  Mannfactoring  Oompany; 
O.  H.  Bryant,  treasurer  Dostin  &  Hubbard  Manafacnrin^ 
Gompany ;  John  W.  Hubbard,  president  Hubbard  B.  Blake 
Manufacturing  Gompany;  0.  F.  A.  Johnsohn,  lumber  and 
Btareh ;  J.  W.  Bolton,  starch ;  Thomas  H.  Phair,  lumber  and 
starch;  Qeorge  H.  Howe,  Inmber  and  staroh;  Albert 
Holmes,  lumber  and  starch;  S.  W.  Oollins,  lumber;  B.  P. 
Grimes,  lumber;  Nathaniel  E.  Taft,  cassimeres;  A.  ^W. 
Oargill,  cassimeres  :  E«  W.  Ghapin  &  Go.,  woolen  manufact- 
urers; D.  F.  Wood,  woolen  manufacturer :  W.  F.  Farwell 
&  Go.,  comb  manufacturers ;  Whitaker  &  Proctor,  buttons 
and  jewelry;  Gharles  T.  Wells,  general  manager  North- 
borough  Bubber  Gompany;  Milo  Hildreth  &  Go.,  combs, 
buttons,  etc. ;  B.  M.  Lewis,  proprietor  Lake  Austin  JSInitting 
Mills;  N.  D.  Sperry,  builder  and  contractor;  Simeon  J.  Fox, 
pjtesident  National  Pipe  Bending  Gompany  iR.  P.  Gowles, 
president  Gowles  &  Go.,  carriage  hardware ;  W.  H.  Bowker, 
president  Bowker  Fertilizer  Gompany ;  F.  G.  Minor,  agent 
Gilsum  Woolen  Manufacturing  Gompany ;  Arthur  G.  Neal, 
treasurer  Bayside  Mills,  woolen  hosiery ;  William  G.  Ely, 
treasurer  Shetucket  Gompany  and  Falls  Gompany ;  L.  W. 
Oarroll  &  Son,  Oriswold  Gotten  Mill ;  L.  M.  Heery  &  Go., 
woolen  manufacturers ;  H.  F.  Garpenter,  gold  and  silver  re- 
finer ;  D.  Wilcox,  manufacturing  jeweler ;  S.  &  B.  Lederer, 
manufacturing  jewelers;  J.  B.  &  8.  M.  Knowles,  silver- 
smiths ;  G.  E.  Luther  &  Go.,  manufacturing  jewelers ;  Ed- 
win Lowe,  gold  plate ;  John  Austin,  refiner ;  E.  L.  Logee, 
manufactunng  jeweler ;  W.  B.  White  &  Go. ;  W.  A.  Walton 
&  Go.,  cassimeres ;  Garolina  Mills  Goinpany,  cassimeres ;  B. 
Kenyon  &  Son,  cassimeres;  Edwin  Farwell,  Woonsocket 
Worsted  Gompany;  A.  H.  Baker,  vice-president  Bolton 
Bleaohery ;  Westerly  Woolen  Gompany,  cassimeres  and  wors- 
teds. 
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Bk»  mr^  of  ike  Ih/Mi  SMe9,  htfi»M  tmd  fiiiM  iJUiMr. 

BIOXCBOP 


Qoiatity. 


PrioM 
per  pound. 


QsHrtlty. 


18M 


Poundi. 
63»M8,000 
71.492.400 

lU  287, 800 
70,872,000 

110,844»800 
O^OOQiOOO 


1870  ... 
1870... 
1880... 
1885... 
To-day 


C808,400 

88k000i000 

122,000,000 

100,000,000 


IMO. 
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Fwo. 

SO  per  cent  ad  mlorem  (srerege  flv»«Uiitti  eent  per  pooo). 

15  per  oent  ad  Talorem  (ayecage  oneJuuf  oeiit  per  poand). 
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Ull 


1 


3 


I>a1y. 


Pnipowd . .. 
Before  tlte 


aa 


GlMBed,  adTnlorom. 


Hoentfly  tqiial  M  par  oent 

2  oenta,  •qaal  80  per  cent . . 
14  ceirtit^  eqlml  4o  per  eent 
Igkeetiao  per  cent 


» 


UaeleMied,  ad 


1}  eentflt  equal  7B  per  eenl 
ij  eettta,  eqoal  97  per  oent 
1  eent,  eqitde  tB  per  6tat. 


i*ri**»* 


*Fiorelgii  rloe  mnoh  higher  than  now,  henoe  speoifio  dnty  was  leee  per  oent.  en  value. 

Yearly  eonsarapticm  per  heady  Bngland  (1886),  ten  and  three-quarters 
(10.76)  potinds. 

Yearly  oonsnmption  per  head.  United  States  (1886),  four  (402)  poands. 

Biee  at  3  cents  per  ponnd,  cleaned  in  New  Orleans,  nets  pbmter  on 
plaotatictts  as  follows : 

44 busbelB (10  barrels,  oleAo),  peraore,  lowyleld /^..    |B8 

60biiBli^(16baiTcd8,olean),  per  acre,  average  yield 36 

SOboflhels  (30  barrels,  olean),  per  aere,  not  nnaanal  yield ; 4^ 


Better  than  tohmUI 


Nxw  YoBK,  Apnl  19, 1888. 


JoHn  L.  Many, 

Bioe  Broker. 


07  JOHS  L.  KAFY,  BIOE  BBOKEB,  VEW  TORE. 

I  b^  respectfnlly  to  call  attention  4x>  the  paper  now  snbmitted,  whidi 
seta  forth  rice  as  it  was  and  is.  In  seeking  to  reduce  the  revenues  it  is 
presumed  that  the  true  legislator  considers  those  articles  whicdi  can 
best  stand  any  disturbance  of  existing  conditions.  Pre-eminently  riee 
18  among  that  number.  I  think  this  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  facts 
sets  forth.  The  prices  of  rice  before  the  war  were  lower  than  to-day, 
and  yet  the  crop  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  from  which  one  would 
naturally  argue  that  the  crop  must  have  jielded  a  satisfactory  remu* 
neration  to  the  planter. 

Since  the  war,  even  when  there  have  been  sudden  enlargements  of 
crop,  prices  have  pever  fallen  as  low  as  the  lowest  before  the  war.  Dur- 
iig  sueh  mentioned  years,  while  there  was  some  complaint  in  the  At^ 
lantio  Coast  States,  there  was  none  heard  in  Louisiana,  where  the  larger 
aaovnt  of  crop  is  now  produced.  In  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  as  I  write, 
that  when  speaking  of  the  unusually  low  prices  of  those  years,  I  was 
assured  by  residents,  who  were  planters  as  well  as  capitalists,  that  rice 
coQid  be  profitably  raised  and  sold,  cleaned,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  and 
pay  fair  intermediatory  charges,  i.  e.j  to  commission  merchant  and  miller. 
I  baveno  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  for  Louisiana  rice  can  be  raised 
^  eheaply  as  any  other  cereal  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  an  item 
larger  than  wheat. 

Another  reason  why  I  can  but  think  i;he  margin  must  have  been  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  is  that  other  crops  are  discontinued  and  the  culture 
of  rice  steadily  esi:ended.  This  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  Oaro*- 
linas,  but  doubly  true  of  Louisiana. 
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Prior  to  the  war  the  caltnre  in  Loaisiana  was  bnt  a  few  tbonsazid 
barrels  of  Creole  or  red  rice.  But  in  1885  and  1886  it  produced  over 
400,000  barrels,  eqnal  to  90,000^)00  ponnds  of  rice,  that  vied  with  Gar- 
olina  for  excellence.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  striking  at  any 
needed  barrier,  but  if  the  duty  on  rice  is  not  required  for  protection,  or 
by  the  Oovemment  for  revenue,  then  1  would  like  to  see  it  abolished  or 
reduced  to  some  point  approximating  to  that  which  prevailed  before  the 
war. 

As  will  appear  by  the  card,  the  duty  on  rice  six  years  prior  to  1861 
was  16  per  cent  ad  ^edorem,  equal  to  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
Bice  is  a  cheap  food  product,  and  more  largely  used  in  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  same  climate  than  in  our  own,  and  undoubtedly  would  be 
used  to  the  sam^  extent  were  not  its  prices  so  for  above  those  of  other 
cereals,  of  which  number  it  actually  is. 

I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  a  duty  on  cleaned  rice  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  15  per  cent.,  or  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
that  <^  rough  rice  "  and  ^^  uncleaned  rice,"  being  a  ^^  raw  and  nnmana- 
foctured  article,"  be  placed  upon  the  '<  free  list." 

The  rice  crop  of  India  annually  reaches  about  48,000,000  bags,  equal 
to  about  9,600,000,000  pounds. 

The  rice  crop  of  Japan  reaches  annually  about  38,000,000  bags,  equal 
to  about  7,600,000,000  pounds. 

Outward  mm^emmt  ofrieeftram  vortoiw  tasiem  pori$. 


1887. 


SiMII... 

B«B|cal. 

Saigoii  . 
Jmwm ... 


141,120,000 

100,780,000 

74,808,000 

00,000,000 

88,810,800 
8^24^440 


Potmdi, 
l,42a»251,IOO 


1,618,818^ 


188,847,040 
115,740^800 


20^106,180 
887,200 


lOi^flHOQO 
21,804.000 
fiOb  000,008 
81, 888;  000 


Totel. 


' 


1,046^016^640 


1,707,488^400 


1,7N;16I8M 


IndUm  tmd  other  rice  olMMMd  in  emd  exporteifrem  EngUmd, 
(Szporti  wUeh  bekmg  abaoliitely  to  the  XJnltod  Statoo  by  gMgnpblMl  poiMctt.] 


WMtlBdiM 

Sooth  Amerioa 

Bolanoe  of  wions  exporto,  of  which  good  per  eeai. 
beloDg  to  the  United  StatM 


1887. 


PMNldf. 

148.118.600 
20,077,020 

100^627,828 


164,214.400 
20^069,400 


168^421,440 

28;  838^  081 

170;  688;  488 


By  geographical  position  the  business  of  the  West  Indies  entire  and 
largely  of  South  America  belongs  to  the  XTnited  States.  This  can  be 
secured  by  putting  uncleaned  rice  and  paddy  on  the  firee  list.  This 
will  place  the  rice  millers  of  this  country  on  an  equality  with  millers 
abroad  and  enable  them  to  (control  the  business  of  t^e  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  where  now  we  get  none— practically  none. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  the  uncleaned  rice  ttom  the  country  of  pro- 
duction, which  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  distant,  together  witb  cost 
of  cleaning  after  arrival,  acts  as  a  protection  to  our  home  product,  which 
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in  troth  needs  ao  p  rotection,  as  being  better  than  any  crop  grown  in  the 
world.   It  brings  a  higher  ralae  on  aocoant  of  its  merit. 

It  might  be  wise  to  retain  a  dnty  of  1  oent  per  pound  on  cleaned  im- 
ports of  foreign  rice,  as  by  so  doing  the  domestic  prodnct  woald  be  pro- 
teoted  against  foreign  cleaned  abroad  and  the  milling  assnred  for  the 
United  States. 


8FECIFIC  ABD  AD  TALOBEM  RATE& 

f  Xztnoto  frooi  Soiftte  Xx.  Boo.  72,  Forty-ninth  ConereM,  ilnt  seMlon,  "Beport  of  the  Secreteiy  «C 
tfcf  TraMoiy  on  the  Bevision  of  the  Tarifl^'  1^  the  laite  Hon.  Daniel  ICennJng.] 

Page  xzxvi:  <^  Whatever  successfnl  contrivances  are  in  operation 
to-day  to  evade  the  revenue  by  false  invoices,  or  by  nndervalnations, 
or  by  any  other  means,  under  an  ad  valorem  system,  will  not  cease  even 
if  the  ad  valorem  rates  shall  have  been  largely  reduced.  They  are  in- 
conteetably,  they  are  even  notoriously  inherent  in  that  system." 

Page  xl:  ^^One  advantage  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage,  of  a 
specidc  over  an  ad  valorem  system  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  former, 
dnties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test,  which  can  be  applied  by  our  offi- 
cers while  the  merchandise  is  in  possession  of  the  Government,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic.  That 
wonld  be  partially  true  of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied  upon  ^home 
value;'  but  there  are  constitutional  impediments  in  the  way  of  such  a 
system  which  appear  to  be  insuperable.  But  under  an  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem the  facts  to  which  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  to  be  applied  must  be 
gathered  in  places  many  thousand  miles  away,  and  nnder  circumstances 
most  unfavorable  to  the  administration  of  justice.'  One  hears  it  often 
said  that  if  our  ad  valorem  rates  did  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent.,  under- 
valaation  and  temptation  to  undervaluation  would  disapi>ear;  but  the 
records  of  this  Department  for  the  years  1817,  1840,  and  1857  do  not 
uphold  that  conclusion." 

Page  xli:  Consigned  Merchandise. — ^'The  sending  to  New  York  of 
merdiandise  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  presenting  it  there  for  sale, 
or  the  taking  in  this  country  of  orders,  on  samples,  of  merchandise  to 
be  delivered  in  New  York  at  duty-paid  prices  arranged  in  our  currency, 
is  a  growing  fact  which  this  Oovemment  must  face  in  selecting  and 
prescribing  rates  of  duty.  Just  as  manufacturers  in  other  States  of  our 
Union  send  their  merchandise  on  consignment  to  their  own  agents  to 
Bell  in  New  York,  so  do,  and  so  will,  European  manufacturers.  The 
ledgers  of  commerce  and  trade  will  more  and  more  be  written  and  kept 
in  that  dty,  and  laws  of  taxation.  State  or  national,  immediately  prob- 
able, are  not  likely  greatly  to  impede  or  change  the  current.  As  buy- 
ers in  New  York  do  not  go  to  New  England  to  buy  her  staple  manu- 
betnres,  but  find  all  the  elements  of  buying  in  New  York,  so  it  will  nat- 
urally be  with  European  productions.  If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  onr  existing  ad  valorem  rates  cai\  in  the  future  be  honestly  or 
satisfactorily  worked,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  onr  invoice  law, 
cor  appraising  law,  and  the  force  of  consular  and  appraising  officers 
te  now  have." 

Bespectfiilly  yours, 

•  Daniel  MAimma, 

Seoretary. 

2b  tike  honorable  the  Sjpeaher  of  the  Souse  of  Bepresentatipes. 
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WORKMEN'S  MASSMEETING. 

New  Tobk,  if  ay  10,  188& 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  instructionB  of  the  working-men's  maes- 
meeting  held  at  Oooper  Union  May  B,  we  beg  to  hand  yon  a  oopy  of 
the  resolutions  adopted. 
Bespeotflillyy 

MiOHAEL  BbSSUK, 

Jbssb  O.  Milleb, 
To  Sbkatb  Oomuitteb  on  Fnf anob. 

WhevMB  the  to-ealled  Hills^ tariff  bill,  now  under  disoiiMion  in  the  Honee  of  Be|ne- 
BentativeS}  by  plaoing  on  the  free  list  many  artiolee  that  come  into  oompetition  wiUt 
the  prodnota  of  American  labor,  and  by  sweeping  redactions  in  the  dnttes  npcu 
othersi  meoaoes  the  rain  of  many  of  oar  industries,  and  woald,  if  enacted  into  a  law, 
#ntail  gnat  loss  ef  employment  and  widespread  snfforing  among  working  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  working-men  of  this'coantry  have  been  contemptaonslT  denied  a  hear- 
higby  the  majority  ofthe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  framed  the  bill ;  and 

whereas  it  is  now  apparent  to  every  working-man  that  the  preyaillng  agitation  of 
the  tariff  qnesUoB  and  the  proposed  redaction  of  datiee  are  destroying  confidence  in 
t^osiness,  ndncing  wages  in  some  ooonpationsi  and  stopping  altogether  the  wages  in 
others; 

Therafore,  we,  the  working-men  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  mass-meeting  assem- 
Ued,  earnestly  protesting  a^nst  the  passage  of  the  Mills  tariff  biU  and  against  any 
and  all  measures  of  a  similar  character  which  threaten  the  labor  and  industry  of  oar 
counti^  and  propose  to  lower  the  American  standard  of  wages,  do  hereby  deeiare  and 
proclaim  the  following  resolutions : 

JBssoZvmI,  That  we  demand  of  the  Bepresentatiyes  in  Congress  from  this  city  that 
they  not  only  vole  against  this  most  reoent  attack  on  the  prosperity  of  American 
labor,  but  that  they  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  its  defeat. 

iiefo^ved,  That  we  protest  ajgainst  a  bill  which  puts  raw  material  on  the  free  list 
when  that  so-called  raw  material  is  the  product  of  American  labor. 

J^smZooI,  That  we  protest  against  a  bill  which  would  break  down  the  barrier  which 
defends  Ameriean  labor  from  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  Ana, 
l^d  aims  to  reduce  our  familiea  to  the  foreign  level  of  cheapness  and  poverty. 

Buolved,  That  we  demand  that  the  internal-revenue  war  taxes  oe  repealed,  and 
that  protection  to  American  labor  be  maintained  and  made  more  effective. 

Bmolvedf  That  we  call  upon  our  fellow  working-men  in  all  parts  ofthe  land  toriae 
up  and  denounce  the  Mills  tariff  bill  as  a  menace  to  our  welfare  and  to  our  ririits  as 
eitiseus,  which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunities  of  education  afforaed  1^ 
the  American  system  of  high  wages,  and  we  denounce  as  a  fraud  the  free- trade  argn* 
ment  that  the  cost  of  living  in  t£is  country  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  sates  «f 
duty  on  impprts,  except  as  we  choose  and  are  able  to  live  better  here  than  our  unfor- 
tunate rivala  in  foreign  countriea. 

M^MkteAy  That  ooptos  of  these  rssolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  and  to  eveiy 
member  of  Congress. 


ANILINE  COLORS. 

8TATBHEHT  OT  M.  EHBET^  JB.,  ft  CO.,  OT  PHUADBLPHIA. 

Permit  ns  to  submit  the  following  brief  statement  showing  the  effect 
of  free- trade  on  the  coal-tar  business  of  this  country. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  twenty-five  coaI*tar  distillers, 
who  receive  over  500,000  barrels  of  coal  tar  annually.  Bven  with  the 
present  duty  many  of  the  coal-tar  distillers  can  not  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  hence  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  of  Uie  finer  piw- 
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uetSy  leayiog  this  field  ot  labor  to  those  who  have  large  anppliea  of  omI 
tar,  wboee  fiieilities  are  correqpondiiigly  great,  and  who  woidd  num 
likely  be  able,  if  anybody  ooold,  to  ootapete  with  the  Bnr»pean  nwnii* 
factnrers ;  and  there  are  some  prodaots,  which  we  will  vefet  to  later,  tha^ 
are  not  made  in  this  eoantry  by  any  manofaotnrer  simply  becaose  they 
are  admitted  free  of  doty  and  ean  not  be  made  in  competition  wi& 
European  prodncts. 

In  Eorope,  principally  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Switeerlavd, 
there  are  vast  chemical  works  with  large  capital,  cheap  labor,  and  aU 
the  necessary  facilities,  engaged  in  mannCBMstoring  every  known  snb« 
stance  firom  coal  tar — the  greater  part  of  the  product  being  marketed 
there  and  the  surploa  sent  to  America  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
American  maunilactnres  at  any  price  necessary  to  command  the  market* 
Toillnstrate,  permit  ns  to  refer  to  alisarine,  which  is  the  most  important 
coloring  matter  obtained  from  coal  tar,  and  which  is  in  constant  use  in 
eveiy  dye-bonse  in  the  United  States.  Ont  of  tbia  same  alizarine 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  made  by  foreign  manofactorers*  !Not  one 
ponnd  of  this  article  is  made  in  this  country,  and  the  importatkms  into 
Kew  York  in  1887  amoanted  to  2,165,339  pounds,  which  represents  abont 
75  per  centi  of  the  total  importations  into  the  United  States. 

Anthracene,  from  which  alizarine  is  made,  was,  until  three  yearaago^ 
maonfaetored  in  this  eoantry. in  large  quantities  and  ezported  to 
Bnrope,  there  made  into  alizarine  and  returned  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  expense  ci  shipping  abroad  and  the  advantages  taken  of  shi{v> 
pers  by  unreasonable  requirements,  beingcompelled  to  sell  at  their  tests 
and,  therefore,  at  their  mercy,  which  added  to  the  low  prices  prevailing 
made  it  prohibitory  to  manufacture  this  article,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
pound  of  anthracene  made  in  this  country  to-day,  whilst  the  capital  pre- 
viously engaged  in  it  is  lying  idle  in  machinery  which  ean  bentiUzed  for 
no  other  porpoee;  and  if  alizarine  was>  properly  protected  by  a  doty  m 
tins  country  both  anthracene  and  alizarine  could  be  made  to  a  vwy  large 
extent. 

Creosote  oil,  which  is  principally  used  for  creoaoting  lumber,  is  at 
present  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  product  is  manufact- 
ured by  every  coal-tar  distiller  in  this  country,  and  fully  two-thirds  of 
it  has  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  figure  for  burning  into  lamp-black,  or  to 
be  used  as  a  liquid  fnel,  in  competition  with  crude  petroleum  for  the 
Bane  purpose,  and  in  many  cities  the  coal-tar  distiller  has  to  utilize  it 
for  fuel  at  his  own  works,  having  no  market  for  it  If  this  article  ia 
admitted  free,  it  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  destroy  the  present  iMr* 
ket  for  creosoting  purposes,  an  industry  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
one  to  the  coal-tar  distiller  in  the  near  future. 

Carbolic  acid,  which  is  admitted  ftree  of  duty,  is  largely  imported. 
During  1887  304,374  pounds  were  imported  into  New  York,  all  of  which 
oonld  be  made  in  this  country  of  equal  quality  to  the  foreign  article, 
and  wonld  be  made  here,  if  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Oom- 
petilaon  with  free  carbolic  acid  has  prevented  the  manufieusturing  of  this 
artiele  in  the  United  States  to  a  very  large  extenjk. 

Benzole,  from  which  artificial  oil  of  myrbane  and  nitro*benzole  are 
made,  one  of  the  most  important  industries  to  the  coal-tar  distiller^ 
lefuinng  the  most  expensive  plant,  as  well  as  the  largest  capital,  ia 
w>  protected  by  a  20  per  cent,  duty,  which,  if  removed,  will  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  this  country. 
Notvithstanding  the  present  duty, .  there  was  imported*  in  1887, 
U0,0OQ  poundfi  of  oU  of  myrbane  in  addition  to  that  made  in  this  coon- 
tiy.   There  was  no  nitro-benzole  imported,  as  the  foreign  manufacturers 
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made  this  article  into  aniline  oil  and  toiline  salt,  whidi  are  admitted 
fiee  of  dnty,  and  the  importations  of  these  articles  into  New  York  alone 
in  1887  amonnted  to  861,534  pounds,  every  ponnd  of  which  can  be  made 
in  this  country  if  protected  by  the  same  20  per  cent,  dnty  which  is 
placed  OD  some  of  the  other  coal-tar  products.  Not  one  pound  of  ani- 
line  oil  or  aniline  scdt  has  been  made  in  this  country  since  tiie  dnty  was 
takea  ofL 

Among  other  coal-tar  products  imported  in  large  quantities  subject 
to  duty  »nd  in  competition  with  products  made  in  this  country  are  d^ni- 
tro-benzole,  dinitro-toluol,  toluidinCi  xylols,  naphthaline,  tar  salts,  pitch, 
and  even  cmde  coal  tar*  All  of  these  products  are  largely  made  in  this 
country,  and,  if  admitted  free,  would  be  entirely  abandoned,  in  addition 
to  the  loMs  which  will  be  sustained  by  those  whose  capital  and  labor  are 
inrested  in  the  business,  a  loss  which  is  not  alone  represented  by  the 
coal-tar  distiller,  but  which  wiU  also  tall  heavily  upon  ttte  gas  indastry 
of  this  country,  as  every  gas-works  where  coal  tar  is  made  will  be  forced 
to  sell  this  important  residual  for  little  or  nothing,  and'it  has  only  been 
about  fifteen  years  since  coal  tar  has  been  utilizea  to  any  great  extent. 

Goal  tar  is  an  article  that  is  manufactured  not  for  the  profit  in  it,  but 
as  a  residual  product,  and^^  therefore,  regardless  of  supply  and  demand; 
and  as  the  supply  is  always  greater  than  the  demand,  and  never  less, 
the  reiiult  is  a  surplus,  and  instead  of  Europe  seoding  goods  to  this 
market  we  should  be  marketing  our  surplus  there,  especially  as  the 
greatest  demand  for  coal-tar  products  is  in  Europe.  But  that  is  a  mar- 
ket which  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  deprived 
of  by  reason  of  the  freight  and  expenses  of  getting  there  and  the  low 
cost  of  labor,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  chemicals,  such  as  sodas, 
acids,  etc,  in  Europe,  enables  the  manufacturers  there  to  ship  their 
goods  to  this  country,  and^  notwithstanding  the  present  duty,  large 
quantities  of  goods  are  being  imported  annually,  and  in  eveiy  case 
where  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  the  manu&cture  of  such  goods  has 
ceased  entirely  in  this  country,  whereas,  we  have  coal  tar  enough  to 
more  than  supply  the  entire  demand.  We  also  have  the  necessary  cap 
ital  and  machinery;  all  we  need  is  the  protection  that  will  prevent  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe  taking  this  market  away  from  us  and  destroying 
a  manufacturing  industry  representing  millions  of  dollars. 

Free  trade  means  to  this  branch  of  chemical  industry  the  destruction 
of  our  home  market,  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  selling  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods  in  any  foreign  market,  the  result  of  which  is  self- 
evident 


PAINTS  AND  COLORS. 

PSXmOV  OF  PADfTS  AHD  COLOB  HAHUFAOXirBBBS 

Kew  Yobe,  Marok  29, 1888. 

The  mannfiehcturers  of  paints  and  colors  in  the  United  States  respect- 
fully invite  attention  to  the  following  facts  relative  to  an  induatiy  re- 
quiring patient  skill,  large  capital  (upon  which  the  returns  are  slow), 
and  employing  a  great  number  of  workmen,  who  have  to  be  educated 
to  the  art 

This  industry  has  languished  for  many  years,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  present  tariff  as  by  the  inconsistency  in  its  classification,  and  the 
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innumerable  ways  by  which  appraisers  at  varions  ports  of  entry  (acting, 
perhsipti,  in  the  most  honest  manner)  become  confnsed  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  rates  on  invoicte.  Discouraged  and  disheartened  by  past 
experience,  the  manufacturers  make  a  last  appeal,  and  respictfully 
pray  that  whatever  tarifiF  bill  is  presented  it  may  be  one  by  which  they 
can  at  least  know  whether  they  must  abandon  the  field  to  foreign  na- 
tions or  vigorously  conduct  the  business  with  American  labor  and 
capital. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  tariff  as  at  present  existing,  the  bill 
offered  by  your  honorable  committee  and  likewise  that  presented  by 
Mr.  Randall,  and,  from  the  data  famished  by  the  three,  respectfully 
urge  that  all  paints  and  colors  may  be  tariffed  at  specific  rates,  and  no 
longer  at  ad  valorem  percentage. 

^nds,  mistakes,  and  undervaluations  can  then  no  longer  exist  to 
the  present  enormous  extent,  the  inducement  to  flood  this  country  with 
adulterated  and  worthless  imitations  of  genuine  goods  will  be  checked, 
and  the  importations  (whether  increased  or  diminished  by  a  new  tariff) 
will  consist  of  a  better  quality  of  goods. 

The  advantage  to  us  manufacturers  would  be  that  we  would  then 
know  exactly  our  position.  We  are  not  afraid  to  stand  on  our  own 
merits,  and  ask  only  the  same  protection  on  our  manufactured  goods 
as  we  pay  on  the  value  of  chemicals  and  materials  we  use  in  producing 
them.  At  present  we  pay  on  materials  used  a  specific  duty  equal  to 
40  per  cent. ;  on  the  productions  made  an  ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent. 
No  skill,  no  capital,  no  business  energy  can  overcome  the  incubus  re- 
sulting from  the  two  inconsistent  ratings.  The  si>ecific  duty  on  chem- 
icals causes  the  importations  of  pure  goods.  The  ad  valorem  on  paints 
causes  undervaluations,  impossible  for  your  appraisers  and  chemists  to 
detect  until  long  after  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  a  i)ernicious 
precedent  estabtished.  These  facts  can  be  proved,  and  the  ^^  specific" 
rates  of  tariff  on  our  manufactured  articles  herewith  submitted  are 
made  up  from  the  average  between  the  present  law  and  proposed  bills, 
and  amounts  to  this :  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  pure  paints  and  colors, 
and  an  increase  on  worthless,  adulterated,  and  inferior  articles.  We 
thus  frankly  and  truthfully  state  the  facts^  with  the  respectful  hope 
that  attention  may  be  granted  us. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  see  the  necessity  of  devoting 
oar  energies  to  other  lines  of  trade,  unless  the  new  tariff  gives  us  some 
assurances  that  we  will  be  as  advantageously  placed  in  this  country  as 
oar  fellow-craftsmen  abroad  are  under  the  governments  of  Europe. 
We  ask  no  protection  over  materials  used ;  we  make  no  attack  on  other 
indostries  of  the  country ;  we  intrude  no  opinions  on  articles  outside  of 
oar  own  industry,  and  only  ask  intelligent  justice  to  our  petition. 

The  present  tariff  is  no  protection  for  our  industry ;  in  fact  it  is  worse 
than  free-trade,  as  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  (from  20  to  50  per  cent.)  than  the  articles 
msDufactured  by  us,  and  we  are  actually  legislated  against. 

Singular  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  and  can  be  demon- 
strated so  clearly  that  even  the  most  inexperienced  person  in  this 
branch  of  industry  can  perceive  it 

This  industry,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested,  and  with 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  closely  connected,  has  thus  been 
straggling  along  against  adverse  legislation,  which,  though  probably 
brought  about  by  oversight,  unless  rectified,  will  lestd  to  the  total  de- 
Btraetioii  of  our  industry. 

40  TAP 
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We  do  not  petition  for  protection^  bat  only  claim  at  least  eqoalitj 
with  foreign  mannfactarers,  and  that  the  materials  which  we  use  for 
oar  goods  should  not  pay  a  higher  rate  of  daty  than  the  goods  maDa- 
factured  from  them,  or  that  the  manufactared  goods  imported  should 
at  least  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  materials  or  component  parts.  We 
3.  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  society  now  exists  in  Beriin 
called  ^'  The  American  Export  Association,"  whose  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  American  goods  are  discriminated  against  by  the  tariff,  and 
to  encoorage  the  export  of  sach  German  goods  to  the  United  States. 
By  this  society's  aid  foreign  mannfactarers  and  merchants  in  this  busi- 
ness understand  the  f questionable f)  method  of  making  the  items  of 
transportation  and  package  on  invoices  at  the  maximum  and  the  prime 
cost  of  the  article  (paying  ad  valorem  daty)  at  the  minimum ;  of  osing 
the  name  of  chemical  salt  or  acid  instead  of  ^^  paint,'^  if  advantage  is  to 
be  had  by  so  doing;  by  the  mystification  of  class  and  rate,  and  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  convenient  blanket  claase,  ^^  All  other  arti- 
cles not  enumerated."  Nothing  bat  specific  duties  can  end  th\B  mysti- 
fication and  diflGerence  of  appraisement. 

Among  the  principal  chemicals  and  materials  used  by  as  are  the 
following.  By  referring  to  either  the  present  or  proposed  tariff,  the 
difficulties  of  our  position  may  be  readily  understood : 

Lead:  Acetate,   oarhonato,  Copper :  Sulphate,  acetate.  Soda :  All  varieties. 

oxide,  nitrate.  Quicksilver.  Coal  tar :  Dyes. 

Zinc:  Oxide,  sulphate.  Alum :  In  all  forms.  Acids:  Sulphuric,  muriatic, 

Iron:  Oxide,  sulphate.  Alcohol.  acetic,  nitric. 

Woods:  Extracts,  adds.  Potash;  Bichromate,  chro- 

Oil :  Linseed  or  flaxseed.  mate,  prussiate. 

Hit  of  "  speoiflo  ^  duUeB  on  paint$  and  colors  rooommended  hff  usto  prweiU  dimrimlnniimg 
duHoB  at  diffsrent  ports;  undervaluation  of  inoticM;  OMroaZfiaHofi  of  padcagot  md 
transportaUon. 

Cents- 
Chrome  ffreens,  chrome  yeUows,  and  aU  other  chromium  colors  in  which  lead 

and  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or 

water • per  pound..       5 

Blues,  under  whatever  name  known,  containing  "ferro-cyanide  of  iron,  dry, 

ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound..       7 

Vermilion  or  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry,  ^und  in  oil  or  water.. do.. . .      12 
Vermilion  and  reds,  in  which  lead  in  any  form,  mixed  or  manipulated  with  ani> 

line  or  other  dyes,  is  contained,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound . .       5 

Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable,  under  whatever  name  Known,  and 

kunp-black.  di^^  ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound..       2i 

Blanc  fix  and  satm  white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  ground  in  water, 

perpound I 

Greens,  in  which  copper  and  araenic  are  component  parts,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or 

water perpound..       2^ 

Carmine,  carmine  lakes,  whether  made  fh>m  coal-tar  products  or  animal  or  veg- 
etable dye,  under  whatever  name  known,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or  water,  per 

pound 75 

Earth  paints,  known  as  siennas,  umbers,  Vandyke  brown,  cassel  earth,  Spanidi 

brown,  ochers,  in  crude  state,  dry Free. 

If  washed  or  iK>wdered  or  burnt perpound..        i 

If  ground  in  oil do....       ij 

Earth  paints  known  as  Indian  red,  oxides  of  iron,  tuscan  red,  oolcothar,  and  all 

others  containing  iron,  dry perpouiMi..        i 

If  ground  inou do li 

Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry do....        i 

Ground  in  oil  and  known  as  putty • do....       U 

Ultramarine  blue,  under  whatever  name  known,  dr^,  ground  in  oil  or  water, 

perpound 4i 

Ail  other  paints,  colors,  or  pigments  not  specifically  enumerated  or  provided  for 

in  this  act,  diy,  ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound..       6 
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Proofis,  formnlas,  and  statistics  corroborative  of  tbis  petition  have 
been  prepared,  and  placed  before  the  honorable  Gommittee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  members  of  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives. 
fiespectfnlly, 

J.  Sbaveb  Pagb, 
Wtliaajul  F.  TmscAim^ 
M.  D.  Egeb, 
Aquila  Bioh, 
TaHff  Committee  of  the  Painty  Oilj  and  Varnish  Club  of  IT.  Y. 

(P.  0.  Box  3488,  BTew  York  City.) 


FACTS  DUfOKSTKATED. 

[To  aoeompany  pelttloiB  of  eolor  and  point  marnifkotiirBgoof  XTnttod  Btitm.) 

Chrome  yellows :  The  component  parts  of  this  article  are  principally  aa  fol- 
lows: 

100  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead  pays  daty  6  cents  per  x>onnd.... |6. 00 

"&  pounds  of  bichromate  of  potash  pays  duty  3  cents  per  pound .75 

Total  duty 6.75 

This  produces  80  pounds  of  pure  chrome  yellow,  while  80  pounds  of  pure 
chrome  yellow  maoufactured  abroad  costs  only  9  cents  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  say  $8,  duty  thereon  25  per  cent f2.00 

(Recent  inyoices  entered  and  passed  at  £2  per  hundred  weight.) 

Poroeat 

Price  acetate  lead  abroad,  B  cents  per  XM)und,  duty  6  cents  per  pound ....  100 

Price  bichromate  of  potash  abroaa,  9^  cents  per  pound,  duty  3  cents  per 
pound 31 

So  we  are  actually  legislated  against  from 18  to  75 

Prassian,  Chinese,  and  Berlin  blues,  or  all  blues  made  from  ferro-cyanides,  are 
constituted  before  oxidation  of  the  following  materials : 

100  pounds  prussiate  of  potash  pays  duty  5  cents  per  pound ••...  |5. 00 

90  pounds  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  fir  cent  per  pound .SZ 

6:27 

This  produces  80  pounds  dry  blue,  which,  if  made  abroad,  is  imported  into 
this  country  as  Chinese  or  Berlin  blue,  cost  abroad  230  to  240  marks  per 
100  kilos,  equal  to  22  cents  per  pound ,  $17.60,  duty  20  per  cent $3. 52 

Or, if  imported  as  Prussian  blue, at  25  per  cent 4.30 

Peroent. 
Price  of  prussiate  abroad  about  120  marks  per  100  kilos,  equal  to  13  cents 

dry,  duty  5  cents  per  pound 38^ 

While  the  duty  on  tne  article  produced  from  100  pounds,  with  a  yield  of 

only  80  pounds,  is 20 

Beds  are  now  mdstly  produced  artificially  as  substitutes  for  English  or  quiok- 
aitrer  ▼ermilion  or  for  carmine,  and  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  orange 
miDeral  dy^  with  aniline^  toHne^  or  other  tar-color  producU.  This  red  color, 
commonly  used  and  known  as  artificial  vermilion,  contains  about — 

100  pounds  orange  mineral,  on  which  duty  is  3  cents  i>er  pound $3.<00 

9|  pounds  eosine,  oost  abroad  about  $1.20,  duty  35  per  C^nt 1.06 

4.06 
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A  finer  srade,  ooDsktiiig  of  100  pounds  orange  mineral^  dnisj  3  cents  per 

pound.'. » 13.00 

5  pounds  eosine  costs  11.90  per  pound,  duty  35  per  cent 2.10 

&10 

AstiUbetter  article,  condsting of  100  pounds  orange  mineral,  duty  3  cents 

per  pound 13.00 

10  pounds  cosine,  costing  $1.20  per  pound,  duty  35  per  cent 4.20 

7.20 

Tbis  produces  100  pounds  of  color,  on  which,  by  a  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depail- 
xnent  (as  orange  mineral  chief  component  part),  the  duty  is  only  3  cents  per  ponnd, 
eq|iuJto|3. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  forei^  article  pays  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  whicb 
Is  oiily  |3  on  100  pounds.  The  American  manufacturers  *haYe  to  pay  an  ad^tionil 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  the  aniline  contained  therein,  £rom  $1.05  to  $4.20  per  100 
pounds,  which  is  tiie  coloring  mattejr  for  the  oranse  mineral,  while  the  foreign  msken 
thus  get  this  article  in  without  paying  duty  on  the  coloring  matter.  These  reds  are 
mostly  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  West  for  use  by 
fEurmers.  The  price  of  oranse  mineral  m  Germany,  ftom  which  the  greater  portion  of 
thia article  is  imported,  is  about  4f  cents  per  pound;  the  duty  (3  cents  per  pound)  ii 
over  63  per  cent. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  finest  grade,  composed  of  100  pounds  orange  minenl, 
duly  3  cents  per  pound,  $3,  and  10  pounds  cosine,  duty  35  i>er  cent.,  $4.20,  equal  to 
$7^,  while  the  foreign  article  pays  only  3  cents  per  pound  on  100  pounds,  $3,  whicb, 
at  the  cost  of  20  cents  per  pound,  $20,  is  only  15  per  cent.  The  higher  grades  pay 
even  a  less  ad  valorem  duty,  yet  the  present  tariff  plainly  calls  for  25  per  cent  on 
paints  and  colors. 

Gk>ld  size,  same  as  varnish,  40  per  cent ;  brushes,  same  as  now,  30  per  cent. 

The  above  articles  are  only  a  few  examples  given  to  illastrate  the  ad 
valorem  duty  as  at  present  existing.  With  other  paints  and  colors  the 
same  inconsistencies  are  met  with  throaghont  the  list. 

Kew  York,  Mareh  29, 1888. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

ffTATEHEHT  OF  F.  V.  H.  HUDSOH,  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  COAL  TAB 
BTE  ICAHUFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  UHITEB  STATES. 

TASIFF  LAWS. 
[PttTttgimph  No.  7Sl) 

Coal  tar. — ^This  article  is  of  no  interest  to  as,  bnt  is  of  interest  to  the 
distiUerSy  who  purchase  it  from  the  gas  companies. 

fPansnph  Ifo.  80.J 

Naphtha. — ^This  is  a  i)etrolenm  body. 

Benzine. — This  is  a  petroleum  body. 

Ooal'tar  benzine  or  benzol. — ^This  article  is  of  interest  more  espeoiallf 
to  the  coal-tar  distillers.  We  might  say  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  import  it,  as  ships  refuse  to  carry  it  Omde  benzol  indodes 
toluol,  xylol,  and  higher  bodies. 

Dead  oil. — ^This  article  is  produced  by  distillers  of  crude  oofd-tar  and 
is  not  used  in  our  industry.- 

nteh. — Same  as  said  about  dead  oil. 
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[Puigimph  Vo.  81] 

Preparations  of  coal-tar  which  may  be  used  by  cor  indnstry/not 
produced  by  the  distillers^  bat  by  the  refiners  and  mannfactnrers  who 
purchase  from'  the  distillers,  are  as  follows:  Bitro-benzol,  nitro-tolnol, 
nitxo-naphthaliDe,  resorcine,  orcin,  naphthol,  naphthylamine,  dipherry- 
lamine,  dimethylaniline,  diethylamline,  benzidine,  tolidine,  methyl  toll- 
dine,  diamido  stilbene,  diamido  finorene,  binitro  benzol,  binitro  toluol, 
binitro  naphthaline,  naphthaline  (refined),  sulphanilic  acid,  snlphotol- 
Die  acid,  benzoic  acid,  phthalic  acid,  naphtoic  acid,  naphthionic  acid, 
sulphate  benzidine,  sulphate  tolidine,  sulphate  methyl  tolidine,  benzyl- 
chloride,  benzyltrichlonde,  benzaldehyde. 

rPuigimpb  ISTo.  668.] 

Aniline,  tolnidine,  xylidine. 

The  nitro-benzol  is  not  the  rectified  nitro-benzol  known  as  myrbane 
oil,  but  the  ordinary  article  n^ed  for  making  magenta  or  fuchsine. 


TARIFF  ON  MARBLE. 

OF  PBOBVCEBB  AHD  HAHUFACrnBEES. 

To  the  hmordbU  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Bq^resenta- 

fives  J  Washington,  D.  0. : 

The  undersigned,  producers  and  manufacturers  of  American  m^irble, 
respectfully  submit  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  at  this  time  in 
the  tariff  on  marble. 

ScHXDULE  N. — Murble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rongh  or  squared,  66  cents  per  onbic 
ioot;  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  inclnding  marble  slabs  and  marble 
paving  tiles,  $1.10  per  onbic  foot. 

The  tariff  of  1883  reduced  the  duty  on  ^^  veined  marble  in  block,"  the 
great  item  of  import  as  hereinafter  appears,  from  a  rate  equivalent  to 
65.29  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  equivalent  of  63.08  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, a  reduction  of  12.21  per  cent,  on  the  value  or  18.70  per  cent,  from 
the  former  duty.  (Compare  returns  of  ^^mports  entered  for  consump- 
tion" for  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  last  year  of  the  old  tariff^ 
with  the  same  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887.)  This  reduc- 
tion caused  us  a  serious  loss,  and  a  further  reduction  at  this  time  would 
do  08  an  incalculable  injury. 

The  tariff  of  1883  reduced  the  duty  on  <' sawed  or  dressed  slabs"  from 
a  rate  equivalent  to  147.06  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  equivalent  of 
^1*97  i)er  cent,  (see  returns  above  cited).  This  reduction,  however,  was 
liot  so  large  comparatively  as  it  would  seem  at  first,  for  the  reason  that 
the  old  rate  was  practically  far  above  the  prohibitory  point.  The  im- 
portations of  marble  slabs  under  the  old  tariff  were  less  than  $1,000  in 
value  annually,  whUe  during  the  same  period  the  importations  of  veined 
bloeks  were  annually  about  half  a  million  dollars.  (See  same  reports 
foe  1881, 1882,  and  1883.) 

.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  importation  of  slabs  has  increased,  but  it 
la  DOW  only  about  one-flfth  of  the  total  value,  or  a  little  over  $100,000 
Anally,  while  the  importation  of  blocks  is  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  or 
over  $400,000  in  value.    (See  same  report  for  June  30, 1887.)    In  quan- 
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tity  (cnbic  feet)  the  slabs  are  now  a  little  over  13  per,  cent,  and  the 
blocks  nearly  87  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  Italian  marble  dealers  said  importerB, 
nnder  date  of  December  28, 1887,  have  presented  to  yon  their  petition, 
asking  that  marble  blocks  be  put  npon  the  iree  list^  and  that  tiie  tariif 
on  slabs  be  materially  increased. 

We  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  statements  contained  therein  and  the 
inconsistency  of  their  position. 

They  claim  to  represent  the  '^  marble  saw-mills  of  t^e  United  States.'' 
In  fact,  they  represent  that  very  small  fraction  of  them  which  is  en^ 
gaged  in  the  importation  and  sawing  of  Italian  blocks.  The  signers  of 
Uiis  paper  represent  more  than  ten  times  as  many  ^^  marble  saw-miUs 
in  the  United  Btates,"  in  number,  capacity,  labor  employed,  or  measored 
by  any  standard. 

They  say  f  third  clause  of  their  petition)  that  the  duty  on  blocks  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot  is ''  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  90  per  cent" 
The  Government  returns  state  it  to  be  63.08  per  cent.  (See  report  qf 
^Mmports  entered  for  consumption"  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887.) 

They  deprecate  the  fact  that  the  few  men  engaged  in  their  industry 
have  *^to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  and  sawing  in  Italy,"  and 
that  ^'the  wages  of  the  American  laborer  suffer  with  foreign  competi- 
tion," and  therefore  ask  that  the  tariff  on  marble  slabs  be  raised,  although 
thirty  men  would  do  the  actual  sawing  of  the  entire  importation  of  mar- 
ble slabs  for  the  last  year,  which  was  only  51,911  cubic  feet.  The  pro- 
duction and  sawing  of  American  marble  employs  twenty  times  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  are  engaged  in  the  sawing  of  imported  marble,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  step  in  it  from  the  beginning  which  is  not  in  direct 
competition  with  ^'  the  low-priced  labor"  of  Italy.  Still  they  ask  you  to 
remove  entirely  the  duty  on  marble  blocks,  and  so  sacrifice  an  industry 
twentyfold  the  size  of  their  own  and  purely  American  to  the  very  com- 
petition of  which  they  complain.  The  same  interest  and  almost  the 
8  me  parties,  by  a  circular  dated  February  11, 1886,  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  only  presumed  to  ask  a  reduction  on 
blocks  from  65  to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Marble  blocks  are  not  raw  material  in  any  proper  sense  of  tariff  dis- 
cussion. It  requires  ten  times  as  many  days'  work  to  quarry  a  block  of 
marble  as  it  does  to  saw  it,  and  we  submit  that  the  product  which  gives 
employment  to  labor  is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration.  For  reasons 
on  this  point  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  a  petition  from  the  American 
marble  producers,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  last  House  of  Bepresentatives,  March  1, 1886 

The  Italian  marble  dealers  are  in  the  ungenerous  and  emphatically 
inconsistent  position  of  asking  you  to  put  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  marble 
slabs.  The  rate  asked  for  by  them  on  marble  slabs,  though  not  so  high 
as  the  rate  previous  to  July  1, 1883,  would  still  be  at  a  point  practicaUy 
prohibitory.  Further,  the  comparative  imports  of  marble  in  block  and 
slabs  is  affected  by  the  comparative  tariff  on  each,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  former  is  equivalent,  for  their  purposes,  to  an  increase  in  the  latter. 
They  propose  to  apply  the  principle  of  protection  even  to  the  extent  of 
prohibition  for  their  owi)  benefit,  but  would  do  so  by  crippling  an  in- 
dustry many  times  larger  than  their  own  by  the  application  of  the  di- 
rectly opposite  principle  of  free  importation.  They  profess  to  desire  to 
save  their  few  employes  from  "sufering  with  foreign  competition,"  but 
would  do  so  by  leaving  twenty  times  the  number  of  men  to  compete  un- 
aided with  the  25  cents  a  day  laborers  in  the  Italian  quarries.  (See 
article  of  Robert  W.  Welsh,  late  United  States  consul  at  Carrara,  in  the 
June  Century,  1882.) 
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The  prodaction  of  Italian  marble  is  conSned  to  a  small  territory  about 
Carrara,  aod  its  control  has  passed  daring  the  present  month  into  the 
hands  of  two  firms,  Eabricotti  and  Walton  &  Nephew,  and  prices  have 
been  advanced  by  them  in  this  country  within  a  tew  days.  A  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  merely  increase  their  profits  by  so  much  and  the  ap- 
plication is  made  in  their  interest 

The  American  product  is  widely  scattered  and  new  developments  are 
being  ittade,  notably  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  California.  Valuable 
deposits  have  also  been  found  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
Maiyland,  Missouri,  and  other  States.  We  believe  that  in  all  classes 
of  marble  America  can  excel  the  foreign  product  after  a  little  farther 
development. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  source  of  complaint  which  the  Italian  mar- 
ble  dealers  can  justly  make  with  the  present  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1883 
sabstituted  cubic  measurement  of  slabs  for  superficial  measurement^  but 
Med  to  insert  the  just  and  necessary  qualification  that  in  measurement 
DO  slab  shall  be  computed  at  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness. ' 
'The  importation  of  slab  marble  is  ne^ly  all  of  slabs  less  than  1  inch 
in  thickness.  Seven-eighths  and  three-quarter  inch  slabs  take  the  place 
in  use  of  1-inch  marble.  They  are  sand-rubbed  and  smoothed  in  Italy 
to  lednce  their  thickness,  and  thus  are  partially  manufac^red  and  in- 
creased in  value,  while  the  duty  is  lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the 
measurement.  A  parallel  case  would  be  to  admit  boards  that  have 
been  planed  from  1  inch  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
tbas  made  more  valuable,  at  seven-eighths  of  the  rate  of  the  rough  inch 
boards. 

We  submit  that  the  proper  remedy  is  that  the  law  be  amended  by 
addiog  after  the  words  '^  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot"  in  the 
present  law,  the  following  or  its  equivalent:  ^^  But  in  measurement  no 
slab  shall  be  computed  at  leas  than  one  inch  in  thickness."  This  is 
jost  and  right  in  itself,  and  important  whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  duty. 
It  will  remedy  a  seeming  unfairness  in  the  operation  of  the  present 
tarifi',  and  reduce  the  total  imx>ortation  of  sawed  marble  to  a  nominal 
amount.  No  interest  can  object  to  the  amendment,  and  it  famishes 
loll  relief  to  the  American  sawyers  of  Italian  marble. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Georgia  Marble  Co.,  American  Marble  Co.,  The  Southern  Marble 
Co.,  Atlanta  Marble  Co.,  Blue  Bidge  Marble  Co.,  Persever- 
ance Marble  Co.,  Georgia;  John  J.  Craig  &  Co.,  Great 
Southern  Marble  Co.,  Kuoxville  Marble  Co.,  John  M.  Boss, 
Phoenix  Marble  Co.,  Beach  &  Co.,  Tennessee  Marble  Asso- 
ciation, Bed  Diamond  Quarry  of  Hawkins  County,  Gem 
Marble  Co.,  Lima  Marble  Co.,  Bepublic  Marble  Co.  of  Con- 
cord, National  Marble  Co.  of  Eureka,  Buckeye  Marble  Co., 
Einkaid  Marble  Co.,  sEbenezer,  Tennessee }  Vermont  Marble 
Co.,  Sheldon  &  Sons.  Blpley  Sons,  True  Blue  Marble  Co., 
Gilson  &  Woodfin,  Esperanza  Marble  Co.,  Dorset  Marble 
Co.,  Columbian  Marble  Co.,  Center  Butlaud  Marble  Co., 
Standard  Marble  Co.,  Yalido  Marble  Co.,  Florence  &  Wake- 
field Marble  Co.,  Adams  ^  Bacon,  Burlington  Manufacturing 
Co.,  F.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Mutual  Marble  Co.,  Bardillo  Marble 
Co.,  George  &  B,  L.  Barney,  Vermont ;  Stevenson  &  Blew, 
New  York  City }  Bagley  &  Nasou,  Sherman  &  Flavin,  E.  B. 
Brainerd,  D.  H.  Dickinson,  Chicago ;  Jason  E.  Hewitt,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Bated  January  30, 1888. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  WIUIAH  W.  ADAMS,  WIUIAH  CLABS;  AID  WAL- 

TEB  8.  PELTOV,  OF  PQILADELPHIA 

We  address  you  in  reference  to  the  morocco  indastry,  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  being  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trade  to  urge  upon 
Congress  greater  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  morocco. 

Before  the  act  of  1872  the  duty  on  morocco  was  25  per  cent.  By  that 
act  it  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  tanned  and  20  per  cent,  on  the 
dressed  or  finished  goods,  and  since  then  our  margin  has  been  so  nar- 
row that  failures  in  the  business  have  been  frequent. 

The  sales  of  morocco  in  England  which  can  be  traced  are  wholesale. 
The  goat  aind  sheep  skins  for  morocco  are  brought  there  from  India, 
where  they  are  tanned  by  Sepoy  labor,  at  10  cents  a  day,  with  the 
cheap  native  gambler.  Fully  twenty  milliona  of  these  East  India 
tanned  skins  are  sold  at  auction  in  London  annually,  large  quantities 
of  them  being  sent  to  the  United  States. 

We  inclose  the  sales  list  of  one  week  during  last  month,  by  which  it 
appears  that  1,163,345  of  these  tanned  India  goatskins  and  780,701 
tanned  India  sheep-skins  were  sold  at  auction  in  London  from  April  16 
to  April  24, 1888. 

The  American  tanner  and  the  American  sumac-grower  mnst  compete 
not  wiUi  the  low  wages  of  England  in  this  instance,  but  witti  the  stil] 
lower  wages  of  British  India. 

Four  invoices  of  these  India  tanned  skins  from  London  to  the  i>ori 
of  Philadelphia  last  year,  containing  66,000  skins  (of  about  1  pound 
weight  each),  show  an  average  invoice  pnce  of  only  42  cents  per  skin. 

Even  as  to  the  tanned  stock  which  comes  from  Marseilles  the  labor 
which  enters  it  is  paid  only  from  $4  to  97  per  week  (ten  hours  consti- 
tuting  a  working  day)  as  against  914  per  week  here. 

Nothing  less  than  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  tanned  stock  will  give 
us  adequate  protection. 

Morocco  is  generally  dressed,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^^  finished,"  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  labor  rates  at  very  low  figures.  In  Marseilles  there 
are  immense  establishments  for  the  purpose.  Finished  morocco  skins 
are  never  sold  by  the  pound,  but  by  the  dozen  or  the  foot.  The  sha?- 
ing  and  finishing  process  reduces  the  weight,  so  that  ordinarily  four  of 
the  finest  French  or  German  kid  finished  skins  only  weigh  a  pound. 

We  mention  this  because  a  specific  rate  per  pound  has  been  proposed, 
which  might  answer  for  those  skins  which  are  merely  tanned  and  are 
sold  by  the  pound.  As  to  them,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  would 
equal  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

But  an  entirely  specific  duty  would  not  be  satisfBM^tory  for  goods 
whose  value  is  in  the  finish  and  which  are  not  sold  by  weight. 

The  duty  on  the  finished  morocco  should  be  increased  from  20  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.  This  request  is  the  result  of  a  conference  in  the 
trade  from  various  cities.  It  is  virtually  a  restoration  of  the  rate  which 
protected  us  up  to  1872.  Then  it  was  uniform,  25  per  cent,  on  both  the 
tanned  and  finished.  This  was  unequal.  It  should  be  5  per  cent,  lower 
(viz,  20  per  cent.)  on  the  merely  tanned  and  5  per  cent,  higher  (viz,  30 
per  cent.)  on  the  finished,  giving  account  to  the  difference  in  labor:  and 
pleajse  bear  in  mind  that  then  there  was  not  only  a  gold  premium  Data 
discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  goods  from  east  of  the  Ci^  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff,  the  morocco  duty  is  among  the 
lowest;  even  calfskins  tanned  and  not  finished  pay  20  percent,  (see  vol. 
22,  Statutes,  p.  513),  and  the  duty  on  foreign  shoes  is  30  per  cent. 
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To  arrive  at  prices  of  the  finished  stock,  we  quote  from  six  Paris  in- 
voices of  finished  morocco  which  came  to  this  port  last  year.  They 
coDtained  1,621  dozens,  and  the  average  price  per  dozen  was  $10.48| 
or  87  cents  per  skin.  Adding  the  present  dnty  of  20  per  cent.,  the 
average  of  this  French  finished  kid  for  ladies'  shoes  is  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  American  for  91.05  per  skiii. 

The  question  involved  is  one  which  arises  from  and  concerns  the 
wages  of  labor.  We  pay  an  average  per  week  to  onr  morocco  beams- 
men  of  914  against  94  in  Germany,  and  to  oar  finishers '916,  the  same 
workmen  in  France  and  Germany  receiving  only  abont  96. 

Year  by  year,  since  the  redaction  of  dnty  in  1872,  the  importation  of 
foreign  morocco  has  largely  increased.  By  the  inclosed  official  state- 
ment from  the  Chief  of  the  Bnreaa  of  Statistics,  showing  the  amonnt  of 
these  skins  for  morocco  imported  into  this  conntry  daring  the  past  foar 
years,  it  appears  that  the  duties  apon  the  finished  skins  received  in 
1884  were  9220,745.  In  1887  they  increased  to  9457,285.  On  the  tanned 
bat  unfinished  stock  the  daties  in  18^54  were  9135,421.50.  In  1887 
these  increased  to  9101,099.10.  We  bespeak  tor  these  facts  and  flgores 
the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress. 


SAIIUEL  BABBOW  ft  BBOTH£B*S  BESVLT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SALES 
OP  EAST  UffBIA  TAHHED  OOAT  AHD  SHEEP  SKIHS,  JUHE  4  TO 
IS,  1888. 

Sheep  offered,  677,732;  544,147  Madras,  133,585  Bombay.  Sheep 
sold,  070,555;  541,265  Madras,  129,290  Bombay. 

There  was  abont  an  average  snpply  of  sheep,  and  a  fair  demand  from 
ail  quarters  was  sufficient  to  efl'ect  a  clearance  at  fnlly  last  sales  prices 
to  id,  per  pound  advance  on  the  average.  The  quality  of  skins  was 
generaJly  very  poor ;  there  were  very  few  sound  skins,  and  all  the  fiirot 
selections  were  more  or  less  mixed  with  ticky  and  scraped  skins.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  sales  was  a  strong  demand  from  the  continent  and 
America  for  skins  over  nine  pounds  average,  and  these  advanced  from 
Id.  to  2d.  i)er  pofand.  On  the  other  hand,  light  averages  were  not  in 
such  strong  request  and  were  frequently  id,  per  pound  lower. 

MADBAS  SHEEP. 

Prime  tannages  show  no  change  on  the  average. 

Good  tannages,  first  selections,  were  Id.  to  2d,  per  pound  dearer;  other 
selections  sold  from  last  sales  prices  to  id,  decline. 

Fair  tannages,  skins  over  nine  pounds,  rose  Id.  per  pound;  those  be- 
low sold  at  from  last  sales  prices  to  id,  per  pound  lower. 

Common  and  oily  tannages,  those  over  nine  pounds,  were  Id.  to  lid. 
per  pound  dearer,  whereas  medium  and  light  weights  were  id,  per 
pound  lower. 

BOMBAY  SHEEP. 

Bombay  sheep  were  in  strong  demand. 

Fair  to  good  tannages,  first  selections,  sold  well  at  late  rates;  seconds 
and  thirds,  if  over  nine  pounds,  were  Id.  to  1^.  per  pound,  and  under 
nine  pounds  id,  per  pound  dearer. 
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Ordinary  and  common  tannages,  skins  over  nine  pounds,  rose  1<L  to 
l^d  per  pound,  and  those  nnder  nine  pounds  were  id.  per  pound 
dearer* 


Price  of  sheep. 


•ill.  .  ■ 

MADRAS  eHBIP. 

Prime  taiui»g»: 

StoOpofonda 

n  to  8^  pounds 

Goodtamuigo: 

H  to  7|  poandi 

8tollpoiiDdi 

Fair  taanagoi 

6^  toTlpooDdi 

8toll  poiuidB 

CoBmioii  tannafce : 

6^  to  7|  poaadfl 

Stoll  ponndi 

BOMBAY  BBXKP. 

* 

Fair  to  good  tuuiAge  t 

7to9ponDdB 

10  to  12  ponnds 

Ordinary  taimaffo : 

7  to  9  pounds 

10  to  12  pounds 


Firsts. 


a.  d.      9*  d. 

S   0  to8  8i 

8    0  to  S  6 

2    0  to2  9 

1  11   to2  8 

1    7  to2  0 

1    7  to2  0 

1    4   tol  8 

1    4  tol  7 


1   Utol    7 
1    7{tol    8| 


1 
1 


4ttol    8 
A  tol    7 


Seoonda. 


Si  cL     a.  4. 

2  4  to  8   0 

2  4  to8    0 

1  7  to  1  10 

1  7  tol  10 

1  4  tol    8 

1  8  tol    7 

1  8  tol    4 

1  8  tol    6 


1 
1 

1 
1 


4 
5 


tol 
tol 


8 

8 


8   tol    4 
8itol    44 


Thiida, 


a.  d.  a.  d. 
1  10  to  2  2 
1    9to2    2 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


4tol    8 
6tol    7 


1    8tol    5 
1    8tol    6 


Itol    2 
Itol    8 


2tol  8| 

8tol  8| 

Itol  2 

2tol  8 


a.  d.  f.  d. 
I    1  8tol  1| 

\    1   2tol  4 

I    1   Otol  S 

I        Otol  0 


I    1    Olol   2 
lOtol   1 


\ 


Goat  offered,  1,421,625;  1,024,827  Madras,  396,798  Bombay.  Goat 
sold,  1,286,564 ;  957,038  Madras,  328^526  Bombay. 

At  the  fourth  series  of  sales  for  this  year  the  quantity  of  goat  oflfered 
was  again  very  large,  and  the  quality  generally  poor.  There  was 
an  extensive  demand,  and  the  few  well-grown  and  fairly-selected  par- 
cels sold  at  full  prices;  but  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  which  was  very 
mixed,  both  in  quality  and  substance,  must  be  quoted  ^d.  to  Id.  per 
pound  lower  on  the  average. 


MADBAS  GOAT. 

Prime  tannages  fell  ^d.  to  Id.  per  pound  on  the  average;  medium 
and  heavy  firsts  were  unchanged,  but  skins  nnder  9  pounds,  of  all 
classes,  were  2d.,  and  medium  and  heavy  seconds  and  thirds  id.  to  Id. 
lower. 

Fair  to  good  tannages,  if  of  good  substance,  Drought  full  prices;  bat 
inferior  lots,  mixed  with  poor  fiat  skins,  were  generally  sold  at  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  Id.  per  pound. 

Gommon  and  oily  tannages  were  in  small  supply,  and  generally  iUl 
Id.  per  pound. 

BOMBAY  GOAT. 

Bombay  goat,  if  fairly  grown  and  selected,  brought  ftill  prices;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  being  poor,  sold  slowly  at  an  average  redactioD 
of  id.  to  Id.  per  pound. 
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Prion  of  goat 


MADRAS  GOAT. 


Prime  tamuiKe: 
6 to  dpooods 
10  to  14  ponnds 
Qwdtoonaffo: 

5  to  Spoands 
B  to  18  poiuids 

14  to  10  pounds 
Fairtftnnaice: 

6  to  Spoands 
9  to  IB  poo&ds 

14  to  16  poonds 


6  to  10  ponnd« 
lOtollpoonda 


BOMBAT  GOAT. 

Ekir  to  leood  tMuum^ : 

6to  Opoonds 

10  to  14  ponndo 

Comnum  tannage : 

6to  Opoonds 

10  to  14  pounds 


#. 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 


2 
2 


Flnta. 


d.     9. 

3to8 
8to8 

6to8 
8to2 
6to2 

2to2 
8to2 
,2  to  2 

9to2 
9to2 


2to2 
2to2 


1  10  to  2 
1  Uto2 


d. 
0 
6 

2 
11 
10 

5 
5 
6 

1 
2 


It 

0 
1 


ff. 
2 
2 


1 
2 
1 

1 
1 


1 

1 

1 
1 


d.  #.  d. 
3  to  2  10 
3  to  2    10 


2  1  to2  6 
2  2  to2  4 
2      1  to2     4 


8to2  1 

0  to2  2 

11  to2  1 

4  to  1  10 

Otol  10 


8to2 
»ta2 


0 
2 


Otol     9 
9tol    U 


hiMs. 


#.  d.   '#.  d. 

1    10tD2     8 
1    11  to2     8 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


7to2     0 

10  to  2     2 

9to8     0 


Stol 
Otol 
7  tol 

Otol 
4  tol 


1  tol 
8tol 


7 
10 
10 

• 

8 


Stol     • 
4  tol    10 


8 

6 


t. 

1 


d.     c 

Stol 


d. 
•ft 


1     1  tol     8 

10  tol    2 
•  to     11 


Otol     8 
8to     11 


WssTON  Stbsbt,  London,  S.  B.,  Jum  14, 1888. 


07  JAMES  w.  sotjthwicb;  of  PBOVIDEVOB,  JL  L 

I  desire  to  bring  before  yoa  facts  connected  with  an  unnecessary  duty 
ii{K>u  scientific  skins  imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  time  past  when  any  American  institution  desired  specimens  for 
the  illostration  of  natoral  science  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  other 
countries  for  such  preparations.  Later,  and  at  the  present  time  a  num- 
ber of  persons  (myself  among  the  number)  have  established  sales 
houses  for  the  onllecting  and  keeping  always  on  hand  for  sale  specimens 
for  the  benefit  of  institutions  or  individuals  desiring  to  study  or  teach 
natural  history  in  its  many  branches.  The  demand  for  such  goods 
seems  to  increase. 

To  speak  now  for  myself  alone,  I  find  that  I  am  liable  to  duty  of  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  assessed  accoiding  to  the  judgment  of  some  officer, 
who,  from  his  lack  of  training  in  this  very  peculiar  business,  can  not 
be  expected  to  understand  the  condition  or  values  of  these  particular 
goods. 

These  specimens  are  the  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or  poisoned  skin  of 
mammals  and  birds,  prepared  only  so  far  as  to  make  them  most  useful 
t4)  science,  in  a  form  commonly  known  as  skins.    These  do  not  occur  in 

the  United  States,  and  can  not  be  by  any  means  collected  or  produced 

here. 
Scientific  skins,  from  the  care  in  their  preparation  and  the  data  of 

sei,  time,  and  location  which  must  accompany  such  goods,  are  always 

priced  or  valued  higher  than  the  common  mixed  lots  sent  in  for  milli- 

i^y  and  general  commerce  and  therefore  the  assessment  of  duty  is 

the  more  onerous. 
Private  individuals  and  institutions  may  import  these  goods  free  by 

awearing  that  they  are  not  for  sale.    Aa  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  reason 
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to  think  that  this  is  often  done,  and  the  goods  soon  find  their  wi^y  into 
the  market  (either  by  exchange  or  sale)  mnch  to  my  detriment 

I  And  also  that  institutions  and  individuals  fireqnently  do  not  wish 
to  be  troubled  with  the  detail  of  importing  (sometimes  small  amounts 
or  quantities)  «nd  wonld  gladly  buy  of  me,  until  they  And  that  they  can 
by  their  special  privilege  buy  at  least  25  per  cent,  lower  in  Europe. 

I  am  aware  that  many  people  (taxidermists)  in  the  United  States 
make  their  living  by  stuffing  or  mounting  skins,  and  since  our  tariff  is 
proposed  as  protective,  it  may  seem  best  to  you  that  the  duty  restric- 
tions stiU  remain  in  force  upon  such  mammals  or  birds  as  are  brought 
to  this  country  finished  and  postured  to  represent  life,  and  known  to  us 
as  stuffed  or  mounted  specimens,  having  been  finished  abroad  by 
foreign  taxidermists,  and  bearing  the  same  relations  to  skins  that 
wrought  stone  wonld  bear  to  natural  cabinet  specimens. 


8TATEMEHT  DT  SEOASD  TO  CKMEXT  DrTEBE8T& 


The  amount  of  cement  manufactured  in  the  Bosendale  district  in  the 
year  1887  was  2,388,744  barrels.  Heretofore  this  region  (according  to 
the  report  in  the  Mineral  Besonrces  of  the  United  States)  has  made  a 
little  less  than  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  country.  We  can  there- 
fore safely  say  that  there  was  made  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  18S7  5,000,000  barrels  of  cement.  This  has  given  employment  to 
at  least  10^000  operatives.  Some  part  of  the  production  lias  been  what 
is  known  as  American  Portland  cement.  This  is  a  growing  industry^ 
even  under  the  extreme  low  duty  imposed  on  the  foreign  Poland  cem- 
ent. The  price  of  the  last-named  product  has  fallen  from  $4  per  barrel 
in  18^6,  when  the  home  manufacture  began,  to  $1.85  to  92  in  1887. 
The  importations  during  1887  exceeded  1,(K)0,000  barrels.  This  was  in- 
voiced as  low  as  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  ruling  of  the  Tresisuij^  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  barrel,  leads  to  a  high  valuation  of  the  package  and 
a  low  one  of  contents.  The  duty  has  fallen  fron^  35  cents  per  barrel  in 
1873  to  18  cents  per  barrel  in  1887.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  to  pio- 
tect  the  cement  industry  in  the  United  States,  where  wages  are  at  least 
double  what  they  are  in  Europe.  The  material  of  which  cement  is  made 
is  in  any  case  of  little  value,  and  the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  labor.  This  being  the  case,  the  cement  industry  requests  the 
Oongress  of  the  United  States  to  so  amend  the  law  that  the  duty  be 
made  specific  and  not  less  than  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  would 
encourage  the  e:^tension  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  any 
reduction  on  the  present  low  rates  continued  may  eventnaUy  drive  oat 
the  making  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  and  hand  it  over  to 
Europe. 

Jjls.  G.  Lindsley, 
BepresewHng  the  Bogendale  IntereiL 


STATBKEHT  OF  WHUAX  E.  OSBOBH,  07  BSOOKLTV,  H.  T. 

My  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  manufiM^tnrers 
of  the  merchandise  referred  to,  all  of  whom  are  affected  by  legislation 
on  the  tariff.    However,  1  proiK)se  to  take  one  repres^itative  case  and 
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submit  for  your  consideratioD  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  ^  bich  will 
cover  the  whole.  '  From  the  details  set  forth  yon  will  perceive  that  so  • 
far  as  the  class  of  manafactores  treated  of  are  concerned  yon  have  a 
**  eondition^"  not  a  **  theory,''  to  confront. 

Under  the  tariff  act  now  in  lorce  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
one  line  of  goods,  those  made  of  silk,  the  raw  (or  so-called  raw)  material 
is  on  the  firee  list,  and  is  as  cheap  (or  even  cheaper)  in  this  as  in  any 
other  country. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  labor  and  other  factors  which  con- 
trol the  questions  at  issue,  and  not  whether  the  material  from  which  the 
goods  are  manufactured  costs  slightly  more  or  less. 

I  shall  present  the  facts  as  they  have  come  before  me^  all  of  which  I 
have  carefully  investigated,  and  verify  them  by  statistics,  so  far  as  I 
have  found  them  available. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  compilation  of  many  public 
docaments  bearing  on  economic  subjects  are  so  crude  that  they  are  al- 
most useless  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument.  I  am  therefore  compelled 
to  make  the  best  computation'  of  results  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  I  have  in  every  instance  when  a  doubt  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  given  the  benefit  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  August  Moll,  of  No&  235  to  247  Lynch  street,  Brooklyn,  where 
his  works  are  situated,  and  Nos.  15  and  17  Mercer  street,  New  York,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  reliable  mill-owners  connected  with  the 
trade  whose  interests  are  committed  to  my  care. 

Having  an  intelligent  knowledge,-  gained  by  over  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience, of  the  requirements  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  I 
have  selected  his  case  for  illustration. ' 

I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee,  and  to  emphasize  the  statement  as 
strongly  as  possible,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moll,  that  he  is  not  seeking  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  business  and  fortune. 
He  is  in  need  of  neither,  being  possessed  of  both.  H'.^  is  a  German  by 
birth,  but  has  resided  in  the  United  States  many  years.  Here  he  has 
raised  his  family,  and  here  is  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  here 
are  his  interests*. 

He  is  known  as  a  man  of  high  character,  integrity,  and  veracity,  and 
i8  singularly  able  and  conservative.  He  is  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
is  under  no  necessity  to  continue  an  active  career.  The  committee  will 
therefore  perceive  that  it  can  unreservedly  believe  him  when  he  states, 
throagh  me,  that  his  object  in  coming  before  you  is  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  and  with  the  hope  that  his  action  may  result  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Mills  bill,  now  before  the  House,  which  he  considers  illogical,  ab- 
surd, and  vicious,  and  should  it  unfortunately  become  a  law,  be  destruc- 
tive of  many  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  disastrous  to  the 
working  classes,  with  whom  he  has  been  in  close  contact  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, for  whom  he  feels  a  strong  affection,  and  has  through  life  ren- 
dered them  every  service  in  his  power. 

The  articles  manufactured  by  him  are  covered  by  324  and  325,  Sched- 
ule I,  T,  I,  new,  and  383,  Schedule  L,  T,  I,  new.  No.  IV,  Schedule  H, 
of  the  United  States  Bevised  Statutes,  June  2, 1874,  gives  in  detail  the 
articles  intended  to  be  dutiable  uuder  383,  Schedule  L,  T,  I,  new. 

The  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  June  2, 1874,  Schedule  H,  IIII, 
imposed  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  certain  manufactures, 
therein  specifically  mentioned,  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value.  Schedule  L,  383,  T.  I,  new,  imposed  a  duty 
of  60  per  ceut«  on  '^  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  specially 
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ennmerated  or  provided  for,  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  oom- 
poneBt  material  of  chief  vsuae." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  manafactnres  mentioned  in  IIII,  1874, 
were  intended  to  be  covered  by  383,  T.  I,  new.  There  are,  however, 
several  articles  among  them,  viz,  braids,  cords,  and  trimmings,  which 
have  been  for  several  years  admitted  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as 
I>er  Kihnber  448,  Schednle  N,  T.  I,  new.  It  is  nnqnestionable  that 
Congress  never  intended  to  permit  any  articles  mannfactnred  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  to  be  imiK>rt-ed 
at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent.  However,  advantage  was 
taken  by  certain  importers  of  the  use  of  the  following  words,  ^^  or  any 
other  substance  or  material,"  in  448  T.  I,  new,  to  enter  and  pass  such 
merchandise  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  merchandise  in  question  in  1883  had 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  The  difference 
in  duties,  coupled  with  gross  undervaluation,  enabled  importers  to  plac6 
upon  the  market  the  foreign  article  at  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
production  in  American  miUs.  The  consequence  was  that  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  braids,  cords,  etc.,  became  unprofitable.  However, 
many  manufacturers  continued  the  business  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when,  as  stated  above,  importers  commenced  to  enter  and  pass  them  as 
<^  silk  lacets,  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ends  of  the 
sweat-band  in  men's  hats."  The  Department,  on  appeal,  decided  that 
such  material  came  within  the  meaning  of  T.  I,  new,  448,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  so  admitted.  The  result  of  this  action  and  ruling  was 
to  drive  every  manufocturer  out  of  the  business,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  MoU,  who  has  continued  thjd  manu&cture  to  a  moderate  extent,  but 
at  an  absolute  loss.  -Mr.  Moil  has  recently  brought  the  question  to  the 
attention  of  the  l^asury  Department,  and  an  inquiry  is  now  pend- 
ing, both  as  to  the  classification  and  undervaluation.  The  testimony 
submitted  to  the  Department  shows  that  millions  of  gross  yards  are 
consumed  annually  for  other  purposes  than  the  one  claimed  by  the  im- 
porters. 

The  fikcts  show  that  the  consumption  of  four  new  hats  per  annum  by 
every  male  person  in  the  United  States  would  not  require  the  use  of  5 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  manufactured  and  imported. 

Begarding  the  undervaluation,  the  value  of  raw  silk  during  the  last 
few  months  has  been  lower  than  known  in  many  years. 

A  calculation  made  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Birsfelder,  who  is  considered  the 
first  expert  in  the  United  States,  now  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Louis 
Franke,  of  New  York,  based  upon  the  present  value  of  raw  silk,  proves 
that  certain  importers  have  entered  silk  braids,  and  they  have  been 
passed^  at  about  the  cost  of  raw  silk  in  Europe,  thus  showing  an  under- 
valuation of  between  70  and  80  per  cent. 

Undervaluation  is  one  of  the  curses  from  which  manuflK^turers  suffer, 
and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  ^though  duties  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  levied  on  the  actual  market  value  of  merchandise  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  of  manufacture  or  production,  no  such 
duties  are  collected.  Even  honest  importers  seldom  dream  of  having 
goods  invoiced  at  a  higher  value  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture; 
therefore,  when  Congress  imposes  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  is  ever 
collected,  and  generally  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  actaal 
market  value.  Undervaluation  frauds  are  now  reduced  to  a  fine  art 
by  a  vast  number  of  importei^,  many  of  whom  prefer  to  make  9100  by 
the  committal  of  a  customs  swindle  than  $1,000  in  a  legitimate  man- 
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aer.  I  am  convinced  that  not  more  than  60  per  (sent,  of  the  duties 
asHessed  by  Congress  ever  reach  the  United  States  Treasury.  This 
opinion  is  coincided  in  by  all  parties  having  an  inside  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  where  it  is  disagreed  with  it  is  only  as  to  the  percentage, 
and  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the  violation  of  the  law.  And  notwith- 
standing the  investigation  conducted  by  (virtually)  your  committee, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  public  pi-ess,  it  would  seem  that 
the  condition  of  things,  particularly  at  l^ew  York,  is  gradually  grow- 
ing worse,  and  they  will,  I  believe,  do  so  until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
appraising  system  and  an  officer  of  the  highest  character  placed  in 
charge  of  the  public  stores. 

These  truths  are  worthy  of  and  should  receive  due  consideration  by 
the  framera  of  a  tariff  act.  ' 

Mr.  Moll  has  brothers  who  own  mills  in  Germany.  He  therefore 
knows,  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  exact  price  paid  for  labor  there  as 
oompared  with  his  "Own  pay-roll. 

In  the  production  of  the  goods  now  under  consideration,  the  items 
are  as  follows  in  the  United  States : 

Winding  and  spooling |1.00 

Braiding S.0O 

Picking,  reeling,  and  boxing — 80 

Total aeo 

Whereas  in  (Germany  they 


Winding  and  spooling 1.70 

Braiding 4.00 

Pieking,  reeling,  and  boxing 1.50 

Total , 7.20 

which  is  precisely  $1.73.  These  figures  show  a  difference  of  $2.07,  or 
125  per  cent,  against  the  American  manufacturer  on  the  pay-roll  alone. 
Such  facts  as  these  can  not  be  controverted. 

All  parties  are  willing  to  admit  that  American  manufacturers  are  en- 
titled to  inrotection  by  duties  covering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Sometimes  free-traders  claim  that  whatever  difference  there  may  be 
is  counterbalanced  by  improved  American  machinfery.  This  argument 
is  valueless  as  applied  here,  all  the  machinery  used  being  imported, 
and  paying  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  mechanics  turn  out  slightly 
more  work  in  Germany  and  France  in  consequence  of  the  hours  being 
longer. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  stated,  I  contend  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  70  per  cent. 

I  submit  that  justice  demands  in  this  case  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  the  60  per  centum  rate.  This  would  just  enable  Mr.  MoN 
to  run  his  machinery  at  an  exceedingly  small  profit,  and  I  leave  the 
matter  to  your  judgment  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders, 
braces,  and  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  are  dutiable  as  per  324  Schedule  I,  T.  I,  new,  at  35  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Cotton  laces,  embroidery,  insertings,  trimmings,  lace  window-curtains, 
eotton  damask,  hemmed  handkerchiefs  are  dutiable  as  per  325  Sched- 
ule I,  T.  I,  new,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

363  Schedule  E.  T.  I,  new,  provides  for  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  certain  manu- 
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fiactnres  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals, 
of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  aninuds  is 
a  component  materiaL 

1  remark  right  her^  that  in  all  these  manu&ctnres  nndervaloation, 
nndermeasoring;  nnderwelghing,  undercoanting,  and  nameroos  otJier 
frands  are  believed  to  be  practiced  extensively,  thns  decreasing  the 
dnties  collected  to  the  extent  already  referred  to. 

On  the  sabject  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  Europe 
and  this  country,  I  snbmit  the  following  facts,  which  are  taken  from 
ofBicial  publications,  the  personal  experience  ana  knowledge  of  Mr.  Moll, 
and  from  my  own  notes  made  whilst  visiting  the  mannfactnring  centers 
of  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  labor  engaged  is  skilled  and  unskilled,  both  male  and  female.  It 
is  divided  into  the  following  classes :  Skilled  artisans,  those  not  thor- 
oughly experienced,  commonly  called  improvers,  and  what  are  known 
in  Europe  as  '^  apprentices,"  and  in  this  country  as  '^  helpers."  The  high- 
est average  rate  of  wages  paid  for  many  years  in  Germany  to  the  first 
or  skilled  class  is  22  marks,  or  $5.25  per  week.  The  average  to  the  same 
class  in  this  country  is  925.  The  very  highest  average  paid  to  the  second 
dass  is  9  marks,  or  $2.15,  as  against  $6  in  this  country.  The  '^appren- 
tices," or  <<  helpers,"  are  paid  in  Germany  merely  nominal  sums,  often  1 
mark,  or  24  cents,  per  week,  whereas  the  smallest  girl  in  Mr.  Moll's  mill  re- 
ceives $2.50.  In  Switzerland  the  wages  paid  are  the  same.  In  France 
they  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher,  and  in  England  probably  the 
same  advance  over  the  wages  paid  in  France.  These  figures  show  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  there  must  be  added  thereto 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  machinery  and  all  incidental  expenses 
as  between  the  two  continents. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  high- 
est European  and  the  lowest  American  rates  and  base  my  claim  upon 
them.  The  difference  therein  at  the  lowest  calculation  is  125  per  cent. 
The  same  conditions  as  to  competition  exist  between  the  articles  now 
under  discussion  and  those  in  the  silk  schedule. 

On  several  lines  of  merchandise  Mr.  Moll  found  the  competition  such 
that  over  one  year  ago  he  was  compelled  to  close  the  section  of  the  mill 
in  which  they  were  manufactured,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
business  intact  has  imported  them  since  that  time.  It  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Moll  would  not  permit  his  mill  to  lie  idle  and 
his  machinery  depreciate  in  value  were  it  possible  to  avoid  it. 

When  in  Washington  recently  Mr.  Moll  informed  several  Senators 
and  Congressmen  that  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues  or  is  made 
worse  by  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill,  he  is  fuUy  determined  to  follow 
the  example  of  many  other  manufacturers,  close  his  mill  in  the  city,  re- 
move to  Germany,  titiere  man^^d'acture  the  merchandise,  and  export  it  to 
this  market. 

1  know  that  this  is  his  intention,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind. 

Having  made  a  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation  as  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  I  am  convinced  that  the  articles  mentioned  in 
324  and  325,  schedule  1,  T,  I,  new,  should  be  bunched  in  one  paragraph, 
and  the  rate  of  duty  changed  to  not  less  than  00  per  cent,  acl  v^orem. 
No  lower  rate  will  suffice  to  keep  the  mills  going. 

Begarding  363,  schedule  K,  T.  I,  new,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  rate  of  duty  specific. 

Should  this  view  be  concurred  in  the  necessities  of  the  case  woold 
not  be  met  with  a  less  duty  than  80  cents  per  pound. 
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On  the  other  hand,  should  the  present  system  of  mixed  daties  be  pre- 
ferred in  consequence  of  the  undervaluation  that  is  being  practiced,  it 
would  be  absolutely  needful  to  impose  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  No  other  rate  would  be  effectual,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  material  used  being  of  that  character  that,  with  the  spe- 
cific duty  lower  and  the  ad  valorem  higher,  the  foreign  manufacturer  is 
enabled  to  bring  in  high  quality  merchandise  at  a  less  price  than  it 
costs  to  manufacture  the  coarse  grades  in  this  country. 

I  presame  it  is  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  probable  results  of  the  changes  proposed.  There  is 
DO  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise referred  to  herein  would  cease,  f^om  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Moll  has  no  desire  to  increase  production  beyond  a  certain 
point,  he  would  not  be  affected  to  a  very  large  extent.  By  leaving  one 
floor  of  his  mill  either  vacant  or  renting  it,  the  following  memorandum 
shows  the  effect  likely  to  follow  in  his  case:  Increased  business 
1150,000,  involving  the  employment  of  200  hands,  at  an  average  of  $8 
each  per  week,  fifty  weeks  per  annum,  $80,000.  The  difference  of 
170,0^  would  be  expended  in  raw  stock,  including  silk,  worsted  and 
cotton  yams,  cartons,  cord,  twine,  paper,  packing-cases,  coal,  oil,  gas, 
new  machinery,  repairs  to  machinery,  carpenter  work,  insurance,  freight, 
stationery,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  the  whole  of  which  would 
be  spent  in  this  country,  and  thus  fructify  in  the  pocket  of  the  people 
to  whom  increased  comforts  would  be  brought,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
community  multiplied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  being  a  demand  for  the  goods  in  question,  if 
it  is  not  met  by  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  will  be  broaght  in  from  abroad. 

Undervaluation  and  other  frauds  in  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise are  so  universal  that  the  committee  will  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  presenting  anything  like  a  correct  statement  of  the  duties  likely  to 
be  collected  on  such  importations. 

Therefore  it  is  proper  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  facts 
based  upon  the  actusd  proAt  or  earned  by  domestic  manu£Etctures  of 
the  goods  in  question,  which  is  an  average  of  10  per  cent. 

The  figures  show : 

Foreign  Tftlne  of  the  merchandise |90,000 

Duty  at  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 45,000 

Profit,  10  per  cent 15,000 

Total 150.000 

Presuming  that  no  undervaluation,  undermeasuring,  underweighing, 
nndercounting,  or  any  other  frauds  take  place,  the  above  shows  that 
the  sum  of  $45,000  is  collected  and  added  to  the  surplus  from  goods 
which,  with  the  change  of  duties  indicated  in  this  communication  made, 
conld  be  manufactured  in  Mr.  Moll's  mill  in  this  city,  and  the  amount 
paid  out  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life. 

The  above  is  a  single  illustration.  Applied  to  all  the  manufactures 
and  importations  it  is  rather  startling.  According  to  the  report  of 
Colonel  Switzl^r,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  collections  during 
1887,  under  the  schedules  mentioned  herein,  amounted  to  $16,118,480.51. 
The  items  are  set  forth  on  pages  628, 676,  and  691  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  1887.  This  enormous  amount  was  ])aid  on 
the  entered  value  of  the  merchandise,  which  represented  probably  25 
per  cent,  less  than  actual  market  value  abroad. 

50  TAB 
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It  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  duties  commensurate  with  the  diflCer- 
euce  between  the  value  of  labor  as  per  exhibits  herein  at  least  one-hidf 
of  the  merchandise  represented,  the  actual  value  of  which  reaches  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000,  could  and  would  be  manufiaiCtured  in  this  coon- 
try  and  from  $8,000^000  to  $10,000,000  less  duties  collected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  importance  of  such  industries  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  it  should  be,  and  surely  an  opportunity  is  here  presented 
of  fostering  a  liae  of  business  magnificent  in  its  proportions. 


MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

STATEHEHT  OF  EUFVS  WAIEBHOVSE,  OF  SEW  TOBK. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  inequality  in  the 
present  tariff  on  manufactured  neck-wear  or  neck-ties  made  of  silk.  1 
pay,  as  a  manufacturer,  50  per  cent,  duty  on  all  the  materials  used  in 
making  a  tie,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  2^  to  3  per  cent,  on  in- 
terlining. I  pay  three  times  the  wages  paid  in  London,  Pana,  Berlin. 
or  Vienna  for  making  the  tie.  There  must  be  at  the  least  in  the  Unitea 
States  10,000  women  and  3,000  men  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of 
men's  silk  and  cotton  neck- wear.  The  men  earn  from  $10  to  $2^  per 
week  and  the  women  from  $7  to  $14.  But  owing  to  the  large  importa- 
tions of  London  neck-wear  the  past  five  years  I  find,  although  I  have 
continued  paying  the  same  wages,  there  has  been  a  general  reduction 
in  wages  to  meet  the  London' competition,  and  the  pressure  is  getting 
very  strong  with  me.  At  each  season  now  London  tokes  a  larger  share 
of  our  home  business.  Unless  there  is  an  increase  of  at  least  20  per  cent 
in  manufactured  neck-wear,  making  the  duty  70  per  cent,  instead  of  50 
per  cent.,  where  it  now  stajidS;  in  a  few  years  we  shall  either  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business  entirely  or  bring  our  wages  down  one-half,  at 
least. 


IMPORTED     MERCHANDISE     DEPOSITED    IN 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE. 

PETinOH  OF  BVSIHESS  MEV  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

New  York,  Janwvry  31,  1888. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  ihe  Uniteo 

States: 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  bodies 
and  request  the  passage  of  an  act  amending  the  Revised  Statutes  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  duties  on  imported  merchandise  deposited  in  any 
bonded  warehouse  established  under  the  authority  of  law  shall  be 
assessed  upo^  the  quantity  delivered  from  warehouse  instead  of  the 
quantity  entering  into  warehouse,  and  that  the  bonded  period  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years : 

The  Bank  of  America,  by  E.  W.  Gorlies,  president;  W.  B. 
Grace  &  Go. ;  F.  H.  Parker,  president  Produce  Exchange 
Bank-:  W.  A.  l^ash,  president  Oom  Exchange  Bank ;  Jere- 
miah P.  Bobinson  &Oo.;  E.  Y.  Mason,  cashier  Bank  of  Kew 
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York ;  Moses  Taylor  &  Co. ;  Maitland,  Phelps  &  Go. ;  Have- 
meyers  &  Elder  Sogar  Refining  Company ;  James  B.  Ward 
&  Co.;  Perkins  &  Welsh ;  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. ;  J.  M. 
Geballos  &  Co.;  G.  Amsinck  &Co.;  Skiddy,  Minford&Co.; 
Lieaycraft  &  Co. ;  Bowring  &  Archibald ;  Thos.  Ross  &  Co. ; 
Hewlett  &  Torrance ;  Henry  Beste ;  Smith  &  bchipper ;  O. 
Pressprich;  Bowerman  Bros.;  E.  Bregaro;  Elmenhorst  & 
Co.;  Geo.  Wolde:  Kesmith  &  Sons;  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.; 
Snow  &  Burgess ;  Thos.  Dunham's  Nephews  &  Co. ;  G.  A. 
&  £.  Meyer ;  Cbas.  P.  Sumner  &  Co. ;  W.  H.  Van  Brunt ; 
Swan  &  8on;  J.  B.  McCue;  E.  B.  Livermore;  Mclntyre  & 
Ward  well;  J.  W.  Nightingale;  Charles  L.  Wright  &  Co.; 
Boyd  &  Hiuckeu;  Simpson,  Spence  &  Young;  Alex.  Munn ; 
B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Co. ;  John  A.  Alexander,  president  iBtna 
Insurance  Company ;  Henry  A.  Oakley,  president  Howard 
Insurance  Company ;  B.  Lockwood,  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America ;  A.  J.  Clinton,  president  Eagle  Fire  Insur- 
ance-Company; D.  TJnderhill,  president  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Company ;  S.  D.  Anderson,  manager  Phoenix  Fire 
Insurance  Company ;  Cbas.  L.  Greene,  Secretary  New  York 
Equitable  Insurance  Company;  Standard  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  B.  H.  Meyers,  secretary. 

Previous  to  1862  the  law  relating  to  the  bonded  period  on  merchan- 
dise was  the  same  as  now  proposed.  In  July  of  that  year  an  act  was 
passed  requiring  duty  to  be  paid  within  one  year  from  the  time  goods 
entered  the  warehouse. 

The  present  law  requiring  that  duty  be  paid  upon  the  quantity 
placed  in  bond,  that  all  merchandise  must  be  withdrawn  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  imporlation,  and  imposing  an  additional  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  not  taken  from  bond  within  one  year  of  their 
entrance  was  enac^d  in  1866. 

This  was  strictly  a  war-revenue  measure,  and  the  need  that  inspired 
it  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1882  the  first  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  secure  its  repeal,  and 
in  1886  a  bill  to  strike  out  its  most  objectionaJ)le  features  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  removal  of  the  10  per  cent, 
additional  duty  and  the  assessment  of  duties  at  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal of  merchandise  from  bond  was  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  Congress  did  not  then  act  upon  the 
bill,  however,  and  the  law  of  1866  has  continued  in  force. 

The  loss  to  American  commerce  and  industry  as  a  direct  outcome  of 
this  l^gal  enactment  can  be  illustrated  by  a  single  striking  example : 

When  this  act  became  a  law  there  were  no  store-houses  for  sugar  at 
the  great  shipping  ports  in  Cuba^  and  an  enormous  warehouse  busi- 
ness was  building  up  in  our  chief  commercial  ports,  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  and  directly  or  indirectly  assisting  many  do- 
mestic trades  and  industries. 

The  law  of  1866  placed  a  heavy  penalty  on  storing  sugar  in  Ameri- 
(;an  warehouses.  It  could  not  be  left  in  bond  more  than  one  year  with- 
out a  fine  of  10  per  cent,  as  extra  duty.  The  system  of  assessing  tariff 
on  the  amount  of  sugar  entered  and  not  on  the  quantity  delivered  for 
consumption  took  no  account  of  the  loss  by  evaporation  before  the 
goods  were  withdrawn  for  consumption. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  law  was  passed,  the  unsettled  state  ol 
national  and  business  affairs  in  Cuba  prevented  her  capitalists  &oifi 
taking  advantage  of  its  provisions  in  favor  of  foreign  warehousing. 
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In  1880;  however,  the  chief  shipping  ports  of  Gaba  were  equipped 
with  a  great  area  of  store-lionses,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
8team«ship  interests  (chiefly  foreign)  affording  quick  oommanicatioD 
with  this  country,  merchants  then  found  it  possible  to  avoid  the  losses 
incurred  under  the  law  by  importing  only  so  much  sugar  aa  was  de- 
manded for  immediate  distribution. 

An  illustration  drawn  ftom  fact  will  show  how  imperative  was  the 
need  that  brought  about  this  change.  The  loss  by  evaporation  and 
drainage  of  raw  sugar  is  in  many  grades  5  per  cent,  in  thirteen  months. 
A  million  pounds  of  sugar  is  brought  to  an  American  port  and  placed 
in  bond  after  being  assessed  at  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pounds.  Thirteen 
months  later  this  sugar  is  withdrawn  to  first  enter  the  American  market 
It  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation  50,000  pounds.  But  the  Govern- 
ment collects  duty  on  50,000  more  than  this  and  the  owner  pays  $1,000 
tariff  on  what  does  not  exist.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  the 
owner  placed  the  goods  in  the  warehouse  he  had  also  been  required  by 
the  Government  to  pay  an  entra  duty  of  10  per  cent,  amounting  on  the 
million  pounds  to  $2,000,  so  that  his  punishment  for  patronizing  an 
American  warehouse  in  preference  to  storing  in  Cuba  is  expressed  in  a 
straight-out  loss  to  him  of  $3,000. 

The  shrinkage  and  the  10  per  cent,  extra  ^^ty  &t  the  end  of  a  year 
causes  a  loss  of  more  than  $5  a  hogshead  on  all  sugar  left  in  bond  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

Had  a  fire  consumed  100,000  pounds  of  this  bonded  sugar,  the  Got- 
emment  would  have  collected  no  duty  on  the  amount  thus  ^one  to 
waste. 

Statistics  are  plentiful  to  show  the  eloquent  contrasts  between  foreign 
profit  and  domestic  loss  that  has  proceeded  from  this  one  law.  In  1^ 
monthly  storage  was  charged  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
on  1,081,915'  hogsheads  of  sugar.  In  1881  the  amount  had  fallen  to 
836,817  hogsheads,  aud  in  1882  to  557,648.  The  Cuban  warehooses 
stored,  in  1880,  798,000  hogsheads,  and  in  1882,  1,366,000. 

The  loss  in  these  three  years  to  the  American  warehousing  busine^ 
and  the  laboring  interests  was  in  the  handling  and  storing  of  524,167 
hogsheads  of  sugar;  the  gain  to  Cuba  in  the  handling  and  storieg  of 
567,000  hogsheads.  In  1885  our  warehouses  stored  but  300,000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  last  year  the  business  had  still  further  dwindled  to 
250,000  hogsheads. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  consumed  in  this  country  than  in 
England,  and  yet,  while  the  stock  in  the  United  States  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1888,  was  but  50,000  tons,  in  England  it  was  188,000  tons,  or 
more  than  three  times  as  much.  By  reference  to  statistics  it  will  be 
seen  that  every  year  we  import  more  or  less  of  our  supply  from  Enghtnd 
instead  of  directly  from  the  country  of  growth. 

The  penalty  imposed  by  the  present  law  against  storing  in  bond  in 
the  United  States  is  so  great  that  even  those  owning  storehouses  in 
their  own  ports  find  it  cheaper  to  store  sugars  and  many  other  chief 
articles  of  importation  abroad  than  to  bring  them  to  their  own  ware- 
houses. 

The  bulk  of  the  sugar  now  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  sold  before 
arrival  by  the  Havana  merchants,  and  nearly  all  that  is  stored  has 
been  placed  temporarily  in  bond  for  the  convenience  of  the  refineries, 
as  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  ar^  unable  to  receive  them  apon 
arrival. 

•  Jute  and  hemp  lose  from  2j^  to  3  per  cent,  in  twelve  months  by  shrink- 
age.   The  duty  paid  on  the  amount  of  loss  in  weight  of  these  fibers  has 
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been  foand  in  many  inslances  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  their 
storage  charges  for  a  year. 

Of  manilla  hemp  the  stock  in  American  hands  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  year  was  hardly  one-quarter  of  the  stock  in  England,  and  last 
year,  statistics  show  we  imported  more  tiian  20  per  cent,  of  this  im- 
portant article  firom  Great  Britsan. 

The  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  present  system  ^f 
weighing  mercfaandise  before  it  can  go  into  bond  are  an  additional  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  law.  Jtopidity'in  unloading  merdiandise  is  always 
a  great  factor  to  the  merchant  and  ship-owner.  A  delay  of  two  or  three 
days  to  steamers  arriving  with  large  cargoes  causes  an  expense  of  from 
$500  to  $700. 

Many  8hii>8  may  arrive  simultaneously,  owing  to  stress  of  weather  or 
other  causes,  and  the  force  of  Government  weighers  is  unable  to  hwadle 
the  cargoes  as  fast  as  landed.  This  also  necessitates  the  retention  of 
merchandise  in  the  open  wharves,  impeding  and  blocking  the  delivery 
and  jeopardizing  tiie  safety  of  the  merchandise. 

In  prayitig  Ctongress  to  repeal  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  law  the 
petitioners  only  ask  that  labor  bills  paid  in  foreign  countries  should  be 
paid  to  the  laborers  of  our  own  ports. 

The  warehouse  business  in  the  United  States  employs  a  capital  of 
160,000,000,  and  there  are  100,000  men,  weighers,  stevedores,  longshore* 
men,  coopers/  and  laborers  engaged  in- the  handling  of  merchandise  at 
the  store-houses.  These  represent  more  than  500,000  souls  who  earn 
their  livelihood  directly  in  connection  with  the  American  bonded  ware* 
honse  system. 

The  loss  represented  in  the  fact  that  we  stored  in  our  ports  only 
250,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  last  year  and  a  few  years  before  that  stored 
over  1,000,000  hogsheads,  that  in  this  one  item  alone  the  laboring  classes 
and  warehousemen  dependent  upon  the  storage  business  of  the  three 
chief  American  ports  are  losing  through  this  steady  decline  in  tnde  up- 
wards of  $1,500,000  a  year. 

Handicapped  by  such  disadvantages  as  the  present  law  imposes,  the 
trades  connected  with  the  bonded  warehouse  system  in  the  United 
States  mast  rapidly  and  eventually  die  outb 

Besides  preventing  the  storage  of  as  much  merchandise  as  would 
prove  profitable  to  the  home  dealers,  diminishing  the  requirements  of 
oor  warehouse  area,  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  labor,  the  present  law 
diminishes  the  call  for  money — as  our  banks  look  on  warehouse  receipts 
as  a  sate  security — ^and  it  also  diminishes  the  call  for  insurance. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  would  benefit  the  whole  country.  It  is  now 
the  qneation  whether  American  merchants  shall  do  a  wholesale  business 
with  the  woiid,  or  only  retail  to  the  consumer  when  he  wants  goods 
imported.  Under  the  present  law  an  English  merchant  may  establish 
aa  ageaey  in  the  United  States  but  store  his  merchandise  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  his  own  country,  where  he  is 
iiotpanished  for  doing  business,  or  made  to  pay  taxes  on  shrinkage  or 
waste.  He  can  sell  his  bonded  goods  here,  and  deliver  them  in  fourteen 
l^ays,  taking  advantage  of  favorable  changes  in  our  markets,  and  obtain- 
ii^R  a  benefit  denied  to  American  merchaDts. 

Onr  chief  articles  of  import  are  crop  prbduets,  of  which  the  whole 
jeai'ssapply  is  marketed  in  the  countries  of  production  in  a  few  months, 
^d  a  foreign  market  has  to  be  found  for  them.  The  American  mer- 
<^uit,  if  unrestricted,  would  find  it  to  his  interest  to  import  these  prod- 
ucts at  the  time  when  naturally  they  are  cheapest.  He  would  store 
them  in  this  country,  thus  giving  employment  to  capital  and  labor  rather 
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than  to  allow  rival  markets  to  hold  them  against  oar  certain  necessities, 
and  so  not  only  enhance  the  cost  to  onr  consnmer,  bnt  deprive  American 
labor  of  the  profit  of  handling  them. 

That  merchants,  nnder  the  present  legal  restraints,  are  forced  to  limit 
their  importations  to  the  immediate  demand  for  actual  consnmption,  is 
also  threatening  to  trade.  Any  sudden  iucrease  in  the  distributive  de- 
mand under  this  system  results  in  dangerous  fluctuations  in  v^ues. 

Thus  the  law  has  transferred  to  foreign  hands  much  of  the  business 
of  storing  and  handling  products  of  other  nations  designed  for  Amer- 
ican consumption,  and,  at  our  ports,  prevented  any  extended  bonding 
of  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  exporting  them  to  coon- 
tries  that  are  naturally  our  customers. 

The  fact  that  our  merchants  are  discouraged  from  carrying  large 
stocks  of  goods  drives  from  our  ports  the  buyers  for  the  smaller  mar- 
kets. The  West  Indies  and  South  America  find  in  England,  where  the 
merchants  are  free  to  keep  importations  in  bond  indefinitely,  every  op- 
portunity to  buy  all  they  want.  And  going  there  for  foreign  goods,  t^ey 
naturally  also  supply  themselves  with  English  domestic  manufactures, 
so  that  American  trade  loses  in  both  ways,  and  British  prosperity  is 
promoted  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

All  the  commercial  bodies  of  l^ew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelpbia 
have  approved  the  proposed  amendment,  and  committees  from  them 
have  urged  it  upon  Congress.  It  requires  no  demonstration  to  prove 
that  it  benefits  a  variety  of  interests  if  merchandise  is  largely  stored  in 
this  country,  and  unless  the  Government  can  clearly  and  positively 
show  that  It  is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,  it  should  be  extremely 
lenient  in  the  limit  of  time  when  payment  must  be  made.  The  revenue 
of  the  Government  would  in  no  way  sufi^er  by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Under  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  there  will  be  less  liability 
than  at  present  of  unlawful  abstraction  of  merchandise  entered  in  bond, 
as  there  will  be  less  opportunity. 

The  penalty  for  improper  delivery  from  bonded  warehouses  is  heavy, 
and  the  bond  given  by  the  warehouseman  to  the  Government  is 
stringent.  Ample  protection  is  therefore  secured  by  the  Government 
in  addition  to  the  vigilance  of  its  own  officers. 


[From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  md  MeAiis,~Forty-niiith  Congteee,  od  Hkmae  bill  87M.] 

To  avoid  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  shrinkage  of  sngars  while  in  wazehonse,  the 
holders  thereof  now  leave  them  in  Cuban  warehouses  until  they  are  forwarded  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  market  in  American  ports.  When  entered  at  the  port  of 
New  York  under  existing  law  the  duties  are  paid  on  the  quantity  entered  and  not  on 
the  quantity  delivered.  This  dl£Ference  is  sufficient  to  nave  changed  the  conne  of 
business,  and  to  have  induced  the  holders  of  sugars  to  retain  them  in  the  foreign 
warehouses  where  the  shrinkage  takes  place,  and  to  deliver  them  at  our  ports  on 
orders  for  delivery  only.  The  result  has  been  a  serious  injury  to  the  warehouse  in- 
terests of  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  American  holder  is  required  to  pay 
duties  on  the  gross  weight  of  sugars  entered  at  the  time  of  importation,  while  the 
foreign  holder  receives  the  benefit  of  the  shrinkage. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  discrimination  against  the  American  warehouse  system, 
this  bill  proposes  to  assess  and  collect  duties  on  goods  deposited  in  American  ware- 
houses when  they  are  withdrawn  for  sale  and  consumption,  as  is  done  on  the  arriral 
of  merchandise  that  has  been  warehoused  elsewhere.  Your  committee  believe  the 
general  demand  made  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  be  a  Just  one,  and  that  the  modi- 
fication of  the  law  as  proposed  will  promote  the  American  trade  and  eneonrap  the 
^ablishment  of  depots  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  thus  giving  a  widw  field  lor  the 
employment  of  American  labor  and  capital. 
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BesoluHana  of  the  Maritime  ABSociatkm  of  ike  port  ofNeio  York, 

Whereas  at  present  the  laws  with  relation  io  the  foreign  oommeroeof  this  ooontry 
are  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  the  sorplos  commodities  of  the  world  to 
Ameriean  ports,  thereby  diverting  the  same  to  foreign  ports;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Maritime  Exchange,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  oom- 
meroe  of  this  oonntry  that  American  ports  shoald  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  foreign  iK>rts,  and  for  that  purpose  certain  laws  existing  shoald  oe  modified : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Betolvedj  That  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  the  laws  in  question  and  to 
the  necessity  of  making  the  following  amendments  thereto : 

(1)  By  amending  section  2970  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  as  follows:  By  striking  out 
the  words  "and  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  duties 
and  charges." 

(2)  By  amending  section  2973  so  that  it  shall  allow  merchandise  to  remain  in  pub- 
lic stores  thr«e  years  instead  of  one  year,  as  therein  provided. 

03)  By  amending  section  2983  bv  addins  the  words:  ''Frooided^  That  the  dxOj 
afisesaed  on  foreign  merchandise  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  shall  be  assessed 
oD  the  quantity  withdrawn  therefrom  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal.^ 

New  York  Ptoduee  Exolumge. 

A  meeting  of  the  merchants  interested  in  H.  R.  bill  6010,  ''A  bill  to  modify  existing 
laws  relating  to  duties  on  imports  and  the  collection  of  the  tariff,"  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, February  23,  at  2.30  o'clock,  at  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  The  call  was 
Mgned  by  the  following  merchants : 

CharlesM.  Fry,  president  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A.;  F.  H.  Parker,  president  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  Bank ;  Orson  Adams,  president  Commercial  National 
Bank,  New  York ;  J.  P.  Robinson  &>  Co.,  F.  Woodruff  &>  Co.,  E.  B.  Bartlett 
&  Co.,  Perkins  Sl  Welch,  Butler,  Mcltonald  &.Co.,  Skiddy,  Minford  Sl  Co., 
B.  P.  Buck  Sl  Co.,  J.  £.  Ward  &  Co.,  Snow  &  Burgess,  Samuel  P.  Blag- 
den,  manager,  H.  A.  Oakley,  president  Howard  Insurance  Company,  New 
York:  B.  Lockwood,  manager  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Osgood  welsh  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  signers  of  the  call  for  this  meeting,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  res- 
olntions: 

Whereas  sections  2970  and  2983  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  now  in  force,  re- 
quire all  merchandise  to  be  withdrawn  from  stores  witliin  three  years  from  the  date 
of  importation,  and  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  ceni.  if  not  withdrawn 
within  one  year  from  such  time ;  and 

Whereas  duties  on  all  merchandise  are  now  aasessed  and  paid  upon  the  quantity 
entering  store ;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  these  laws  is  seriously  to  impair  the^  trade  and  commerce  of 
thia  country  by  preventing  the  importation  of  merchandise  until  actuidly  required 
for  consumption ;  (1)  becau^  of  the  extra  duty  incurred  after  one  year,  and  (2)  be- 
cause of  the  duty  paid  upon  merchandise  lost  through  natural  shrinkage  between  the' 
time  of  importation  and  withdrawal,  which  thus  uijnstly  falls  upon  the  consumer; 
aod 

Whereas  foreign  countries  in  which  such  regulations  are  not  in  force  are  thus  made 
the  store- houses  for  merchandise  at  the  exnense  of  this  country,  our  trade  diminished 
aad ODT commercial  development  hindered;  and 

Whmas  it  \b  indispensable  to  this  country  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  ooun- 
tciea  in  trade  and  commerce  in  the  merchandise  of  these  countries  that  it  should  be 
enabled  to  hold  such  merchandise  with  equal  facility ;  and 

Whereas  section  5  of  the  bill  to  modify  existing  laws  relatlngto  duties  on  imports 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  H.  B.  5010,  introduced  by  tiie  Hon«  A.  S.  Hewitt,  in 
Congieas,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5.  That  Sections  2070  and  2983  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
ate  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  be  respectively,  as  follows :  • 

'^Sxc.S»70.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  ware- 
boaae  may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  original 
importation,  on  pavment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  it  may  be  subject  bylaw 
at  the  time  of  sucn  withdrawal :  Providedf  That  nothing  herein  shall  afi'ect  or  im- 
pair existing  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  disposoi  of  perishable  or  explosive 
aiticles. 

**  Sic.  2963.  In  no  case  shall  there  be  any  abatement  of  the  duties  or  any  allow- 
ance for  any  injury,  damage,  or  deterioration  sustained  by  any  merchandise  while  de- 
poiited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse :  Frovided,  That  the  duty  as- 
ies«d  00  merchandise  withdrawn  from  any  such  warehouse  shall  be  assessed  on  the 
quantity  withdrawn  therefrom  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal ;  but  no  greater  allow- 
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anoe  for  leakage  or  evaporation  of  wines,  liquors,  and  dintilled  spirits  shall  Ur  mailc 
than  is  or  may  be  allowed  hy  law  on  domestic  spirits  or  wines  in  bond :  And  pruvtdcd 
fwrtheTf  That  nothing  in  this  section  as  amended  shall  restrict  or  in  any  way  aifect 
the  liability  of  the  proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses  on  their  bonds:  And  provided 
furtheTf  That  nothing  herein  shall  restrain  or  limit  the  exercise  of  the  authority  con 
fecred  on  the  fieoietioy  of  the  Treasury  by  section  twenty-nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  of  the  Beyised  Statutes,'' 
tends  to  correct  these  evils:  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  reeolvedf  That  we,  merchants  of  New  York,  representing  the  Tacious  ooimiier- 
ciai  interests  of  the  country,  do  hereby  recognise  the  wisdom  and  appreeiate  tlie 
necessity  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws. 


RetoUUUmi  pf  Ike  Hew  Terk  Chamher  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Hitch  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  in  reference  to 
the  storage  of  merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses,  and  moved  their  adoption : 

Whereas  sections  2970  and  2983  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  re- 
quire all  merchandise  to  be  withdrawn  from  store  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
importation,  and  impose  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  if  not  withdrawn  within 
one  year  from  such  tune ;  and 

Whereaa  duties  on  all  merchandise  are  now  assessed  and  paid  upon  the  quantity 
entering  store ;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  these  laws  is  seriously  to  impair  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  country  by  preventing  the  importation  of  merchandise  until  actually  required 
for  consumption ;  (1)  because  of  the  extra  duty  incurred  after  one  year,  and  (2)  be- 
cause of  the  duty  paid  upon  merchandise  lost  tlirough  natural  shrinkage  between  the 
time  of  importation  and  withdrawal,  which  thus  iu\]ustly  falls  upon  the  consumer ; 
and 

Whereas  foreign  countries  in  which  such  regulations  are  not  in  force  are  Uins 
made  the  store-houses  for  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  tliis  country,  our  trade  di- 
minished, and  our  commercial  development  hindered ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  indispensable  to  tliis  country,  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  countries 
in  trade  and  commerce  in  the  merchandise  of  those  countries,  that  it  should  be  enabled 
to  hold  such  merchandise  with  equal  facility ; 

And  whereas  section  5  of  the  bill  to  modil^  existing  laws  relating  to  duties  on  im- 

Sorts  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  H.  E.  6010,  Introduced  by  the  Hon.  Abram 
.  Hewitt,  in  Congress,  as  follows : 

'*  8bc.  5.  That  sectjons  2970  and  29^3  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  be,  respectively,  as  follows : 

**  *  Sbo.  2970.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  original  im- 
portation, on  payment  of  the  duties  and  Charges  to  which  it  may  be  subject  by  law 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  affect  or  impair 
existing  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  perishable  or  explosive  articles. 

*' '  Ssa  2983.  In  no  case  shall  there  be  an^  abatement  of  the  duties  or  any  allowance 
for  injury,  damage,  or  deterioration  sustained  by  any  merohandise  while  deposited 
in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse :  Provided,  That  the  duty  assessed  on  mer- 
chandise withdrawn  from  any  such  warehouse  shall  be  assessed  on  the  quantity  with- 
drawn there&om  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal:  but  no  greater  allowance  forJeak- 
age  or  evaporation  of  wines,  liquors,  and  distilled  spirits  shall  be  made  than  is  or 
may  be  allowed  by  law  on  domestic  spirits  or  wines  in  bond :  And  provided /ureter. 
That  nothing^  in  this  section  as  amended  shall  restrict  or  in  any  way  affect  the  liability 
of  the  proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses  on  their  bonds:  And  provided  further ^  That 
nothing  herein  shall  restrain  or  limit  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section  2984  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,'' 
tends  to  correct  these  evils :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  merchants  of  New  York,  representing  through  this  chamber 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  do  hereby  recognize  the  wisdom  and  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws,  and  that  Congress  be  urgdd, 
to  adopt  said  sections  above  referred  to. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  extend  to  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  our  hearty  en- 
couragement, and  assure  him  of  our  earnest  co-operation  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  tfackson  S.  Schultz  in  a  brief  speech  supported  the  preamble  and  resolutions, 
and  they  were  unanimouslv  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Bliss,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  £ep- 
resentatives. 
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UPHOLSTERY    GOODS,    CURTAINS,     TRIMMINGS, 

ETC. 

STATEMEHT  OF  CHAS.  B.  TOUHO,  B08I0V,  lEASS. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  foreign  mohair  famitnre  plushes  in  the  last 
fonr  or  five  years  has  been  30  to  40  per  cent. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  dec  line  it  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by 
a  gradual  lowering  of  the  standard  of  quality,  improved  methods  of 
finishing  and  experience  enabling  them  to  get  as  good-looking  a  &\mo 
with  a  poorer  stock.  Another  reason  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  these 
goods  formerly  got  very  excessive  profits  on  all  their  goods,  which  Ame- 
rican competition  has  forced  them  to  cut  down.  But  the  principal  cause 
of  all  has  been  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  could  the  present  duties  be  retained  and  honestly  col- 
ledied  (all  undervaluation  being  stopped)  it  would  be  but  a  very  short 
time  before  thq  foreign  plush  would  be  literally  forced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  American  manufacturers  would  arrive  at  a  proficiency  that 
would  enable  them  to  supply  the  American  market  at  a  less  price  than 
the  goods  could  be  imported. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  reduction  in  price  of  the  furniture  plushes 
from  abroad  has  been  brought  about  through  any  overproduction,  but 
simply  by  the  causes  mentioned  above;  but  on  the  foreign  car  plushes 
there  was  quite  an  overproduction  in  France  four  years  ago,  causing 
quite  a  reduction  in  price;  but  that  was  only  for  a  season  or  two,  and 
Uierednction  since  has  been  brought  about  by  the  American  production. 


STATEMEHT  OF  O.  L.  EXLTT  &  CO.,  HEW  TOBK. 

Mohair  plushes  have,  in  the  past  four  years,  declined  fully  40  per  cent. 
This  reduction  in  price  has  been  brought  about  principally  by  the  com* 
petition  of  American  manufacturers  with  the  French  and  German  mak- 
ers. Hadn't  we  made  those  goods  here,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
vonld  tonday  be  making  an  excessive  profit,  for  they  would  never  have 
reduced  their  prices  to  the  extent  they  have  hadn't  it  been  for  manu- 
betmers  whose  competition  they  had  to  meet. 


WRITING  FLUIDS,  ETC. 

STATEMEHT  OF  OABTEB,  BDTSMOBE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  KA8S. 

We  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  changes  proposed 
in  the  Mills  bill  which,  if  carried  into  efiect,  will  seriously  iujure  our 
business.  We  consider  them  uujusty  not  simply  because  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  writing  inks  from  30  to  20  per  cent.,  but  because 
the  tariff  on  glass,  which,  together  with  labor,  forms  the  chief  item  of 
coet,  is  maintained  at  the  same  high  rate  as  in  the  tariff  of  18b3,  and 
higber  than  in  any  of  the  tariffs  from  1842  to  1883.    In  illustration  of 
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this  we  inclose  herewith  schedule  giving  the  resx>ective  datieson  greeu 
and  flint  glass  (also  pottery)  and  on  wiiting  inks  from  1842  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  1861  to  18S3  the  dnty  on  writing 
inks  was  35  per  cent,  while  upon  green  and  flint  glass  hollow- ware  it 
was  advanced  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  and  npon  glazed  earthenware 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  tariff  committee  of  1882  recommended  lowering  the  dnty  on  inks 
from  35  to  30  per  cent.;  increasing  that  on  green  glass  from  35  per  cent 
to  1|  cents  per  pound ;  that  on  flint-glass  from  35  per  cent,  to  2  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  on  glazed  earthenware  from  40  p^  cent  to  55  per 
cent.  The  tariff  act  of  1883  did  reduce  the  duty  upon  ink  from  35  to  30 
per  cent;  advanced  that  on  green  glass  hollow-ware  from  35  per  cent 
to  1  cent  per  pound(equivalent  to  37  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem);  that 
on  flint  hollow- ware  from  35  to  40  per  cent.,  and  that  on  glazed  earthen- 
ware from  40  to  55  per  cent.  The  abolition  of  duties  on  packages  modi- 
fled  the  increased  duty  on  earthenware  to  a  slight  extent  only.  Briefly, 
therefore,  the  duty  on  our  principal  items  of  cost  was  advanced,  while 
that  on  our  finished  product  was  lowered.  The  proposed  changes  in 
the  Mills  bill  are  an  aggravation  of  thedifBiculty.  The  duty  on  green 
glass  hollow-ware  was  first  reported  at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
and  then  changed  to  the  old  figure  of  1  cent ;  that  on  flint-glass  hollow- 
ware  was  first  reported  at  30  per  cent  and  then  restored  to  40  per  cent, 
whereas  the  duty  on  inks  was  reported  at  20  per  cent,  and  so  remains. 

Since  1882,  therefore,  the  actual  and  proposed  change  of  duty  upon 
ink  ranges  (a  reduction)  from  35  to  20  per  cent;  that  on  green  glass 
ranges  (an  advance)  from  35  to  40  per  cent. ;  that  on  flint-glass  from 
35  to  40  per  cent.;  and  that  on  glazed  earthenware  from  40  to  55  and 
back  to  35  per  cent. 

A  further  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  competition  of  for- 
eign ink  manufacturers,  who,  from  1883  to  1886,  have  paid  only  30  per 
cent,  duty  on  their  glazed  earthen  bottles,  whereas,  we  paid  on  same 
class  of  bottles  55  per  cent,  so  that  some  classes  of  bottles  could  be  im- 
ported flUed  with  ink  as  cheap  or  cheaper  tiian  we  could  import  the 
same  bottles  empty.  Again,  since  Judge  Blatehford's  decision^  Ober- 
teuffer  et  al.  vs.  Bobertson,  January  25, 1886,  importers  of  writing  ink 
have  paid  duty  simply  upon  thecontentsof  the  bottles,  so  that  we  have 
had  to  withstond  the  competition  of  our  entire  duties  upon  glass,  pot- 
tery, labels,  corks,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  fio- 
ished  product  outside  of  the  ink  itself. 

This  process,  the  increasing  duty  upon  what  goes  to  make  up  our  fin- 
ished product  and  lowering  duty  upon  the  pr^uct  itself,  is  a  marked 
injury  to  our  business,  and  while  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  have  tbe 
duty  upon  ink  lowered  or  even  taken  off  altogether,  provided  those  npon 
goods  and  materials  entering  yito  their  manufacture  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  we  submit  that  cutting  off  the  margin  at  both  ends  will  de- 
stroy rather  than  increase  this  branch  of  mantSactnre. 


STATEMEHT  OF  B.  S.  STAFFOBD,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  Mills  tariff  bill 
which  provides  that  the  duty  npon  writing  inks  shall  be  reduced  from 
30  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles,  both  green  and 
flint,  is  maintained  at  the  present  figure.  Inasmuch  as  the  botUes  form 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  in  manufacturing  so  cheap  an  article  as  ink,  this  is 
a  manifest  iigustice  to  American  producers. 
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BUTTONS. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  H.  O.  KHIOHT, 

Ftetidemt  aiui  treatwrer  of  ik^  WHlUttm  4"  Knight  Company y  Ea%ih4^pUmy  Ifotf . 

Referring  to  the  interview  with  which  your  sabcommittee  fiftvored 
me  last  week,  I  now  beg  leave  to  call  yonr  attention  to  facts  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  printed  circalar  which  was  given  io  the  Commitr 
tee  on  TVays  and  Means  in  Febraary,  1886.  Since  that  date  the  ^^  hard 
button  "  industry  has  not  improved,  and  only  a  few  concerns  continue 
to  struggle  for  existence. 

By  a  change,  and  I  think  an  improper  change,  of  classification,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  metal  battens  have  been  transferred  from  Schednle  C,  216, 
paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.,  io  Schedule  N^  407,  paying  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent.,  thus  admitting  foreign  goods  in  considerable  quantities  to  the 
great  injury  of  domestic  manufacturers.  There  is  evidence  that  the  evil 
of  undervaluation  continues,  and  the  products  of  convict  labor  are  com- 
ing in  more  and  more  tp  compete  with  our  goods.  I  trust  these  things 
will  be  remedied  in  the  coming  tariff  legislation. 

I  think  the  button  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  suggestions 
I  made,  and  to  which  you  kindly  assented  in  our  recent  interview,  in 
relation  to  the  duty  on  all  '<  covered  or  cloth  buttons,"  and  the '^manu- 
facturers of  cloth,  etc.,"  which  are  used  in  such  buttons. 

A  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  3d 
instant,  after  which  a  further  communication  may  be  forwarded  to  you 
upon  this  subject,  or  possibly  some  one  representing  them  may  have 
tiie  honor  of  calling  upon  your  honorable  subcommittee. 


HORSESHOES,  ETC 


STATEME VT  OF  F.  W.  CASPEHTEB, 

PreMetU  of  ike  Ekode  Isla/nd  Horseshoe  Company,  Providenoe,  JS.  /. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  mills  bill  which  reduces 
the  tariff  on  pigiron  from  $6.72  per  ton  to  $6,  and  on  scrap-iron  makes 
DO  reduction  but  keeps  it  at  $6.72  per  ton.  It  does  seem  to  many  prac- 
tical mianufacturers  that  this  is  in  line  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mills 
bill,  the  eiftet  of  which,  if  passed,  will  be  the  discouraging  of  our  home 
manufacturers,  rather  than  the  reduction  of  the  revenue.  The  manu- 
facturers of  pig-iron  will  tell  you  of  their  close  margins,  and  that  the 
protection  on  their  production  should  be  certainly  no  less.  The  facts 
are,  that  for  the  past  five  years  the  proportion  of  pig-iron  imported  to 
the  amount  consumed  in  this  country  is  much  less  than  the  proportion  of 
scrap-iron  to  the  amount  consumed,  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  sup- 
ply of  scrap-iron  in  this  country  is  less  than  the  demand.  The  exact 
figures  I  have  not  at  hand,  but  you  can  easily  look  them  up.  If  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue,  lessen  the  duty  on  scrap  and 
increase  it  on  pig  iron.  From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  we  would 
prefer  scrap-iron  free,  as  we  manufacture  our  shoes  from  scrap  iron, 
while  our  competitors  manufacture  principally  from  pig,  and  the  duty  on 
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onr  annual  consnmption  amounts  to  over  $100,000^  bat  free  scrap  meaaois 
lower  pig,  as  it  can  be  nsed  for  many  purposes  in  lieu  of  pig,  and  ipre 
believe  that  what  is  best  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  aggregate  is  best 
for  us. 


LACE^. 
STATSMEHT  OF  A.  G.  JEnTOrOB  ft  80V8,  OF  BBOOKLYV^  V.  Y. 

Wie  turn  deeply  interested  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufaotarin^ 
laoes,  particularly  those  made  of  silk ;  and  if  you  will  allow  us,  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  schedule  of  tariff  rates,  marked  A,  for 
silk  lace  goods,  which  we  hope  you  may  find  best  to  ingraft  in  your 
bill  for  the  articles  named.  For  mliny  years  we  have  been  familiar  witii 
this  branch  of  business,  and  the  schedules  of  rates  proposed  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care.  The  rates  are  low,  and  made,  both  spedflo 
and  ad  valorem,  to  meet  high  and  low  priced  goods. 

We  submit  copy  of  a  letter  written  in  May  to  the  Hod.  William  McEin- 
ley,  which  will  more  fully  explain  this^  importaut  industry.  We  hoi^e 
you  will  find  time  to  read  the  same,  aud  also  the  printed'  documents 
with  it  giving  further  in&rmation  on  this  subject. 

The  schedule  of  cotton  laces  has  also  been  carefully  prepared,  and  if 
it  is  adopted  will  encourage  the  introduction  of  this  new  and  important 
industry  in  the  United  States,  for  as  yet  cotton  laces  are  not  made  .in 
this  country  and  millions  of  money  are  yearly  sent  to  Europe  for  them. 


jExnsisGB^  Lacb  Works, 
Park  Avenue  amd  Hall  Street,  Brooklyn,  May  16,  1888. 

Honored  Sib  :  The  industry  of  xnanafactaring  sUk  laoea  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
new  tariff  hill  prepared  hy  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
as  it  has  been  reported  nntil  lately  that  the  minority  did  not  intend  to  make  a  bill  of 
their  own,  we  have  not  written  yon  concerning  this  industry.  Bat  now  we  are  in- 
formed it  is  probable  the  minority  will  prepare  a  biU  of  their  own,  which  we  think  is 
a  wise  thins  to  do. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  this  lace  industry,  especially  that  branch  of  making 
laces  for  dress  goods  and  trimmings  entirely  of  silk.  We  were  the  first  to  introduce 
its  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  putting  the  means  we  could  command  in  the 
business ;  we  have  labored  incessantly  the  last  twenty  years  to  perfect  and  establish 
this  new  industry  in  our  country.  By  reason  of  our  diligence  and  economy  we  have 
had  a  goodly  measure  of  saccess ;  our  products  have  been  favorably  rec^ved  and  sold 
to  merchants  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  well 
know  that  one  effect  of  the  sale  of  our  products  has  compelled  the  importers  and  man- 
ufaotuiers  of  Europe  to  reduce  their  prices  to  buyers  in  this  country,  and  oonsomers 
here  have  been  benefited  by  this  competition  many  times  more  than  the  amonnt  of 
our  production.  This  is  always  one  ffceat  benefit  derived  from  fostering  home  pro- 
duction. 

The  past  five,  especiaUy  the  last  three,  years  our  business  has  been  serionslv  crip- 
pled owing  to  the  undervaluations  of  lace  goods,  or  ftaudnlent  invoices,  which  are 
now  so  prevalent,  and  are  bound  to  continue  under  present  state  of  things.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  value  of  lace,  and  shippers  in  Europe  take 
advantage  of  this  fact.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  deceive  in  price,  and  also,  from  the  way 
lacea  are  put  up,  in  the  quantity  of  yards.  In  consequence  of  this  undervaluation  m 
lace  goods,  and  also  the  error  in  last  tariff  law  omitting  the  word  **  vegetable," 
whereby  hat  and  bonnet  trimmings  made  of  silk  are  allowMl  to  enter  at  20  per  cent., 
most  of  our  machines  have  been  standing  idle  the  past  three  years,  and  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  the  failure  of  several  domestic  manufacturers  of  lace  goods. 

In  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Randall  he  made  the  rates  on  silk  goods  both 
specific  and  ad  valorem  but  does  not  mention  silk  laces,  leaving  them  to  come  in  under 
his  clause  with  all  other  silk  goods  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  would  make  it 
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•till  wttse  for  iu.  The  rates  named  by  Mr.  Bahdall  are,  on  the  whole,  lower  than  de- 
sired by  the  Silk  Aaeooiation  of  America.  The  board  of  directors  (to  wnich  we  belong) 
have  nqnested  os,  in  respect  to  tariff  rates,  to  look  after  this  particular  department  of 
the  silk  industry.  We  have  therefore  carefolly  prepared  a  schedule  of  tariff  rates 
for  silk  lace  ^oode^  of  which  yon  have  inclosed  a  copy  marked  A.  The  rates  are  in 
ikgreement  with  Mr.  Bandall's  bill,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  him  requesting  that  it  be 
attached  to  his  bill.  The  rates  named  in  this  Schedule  A  are  lower  than  has  been 
named  before,  much  lower  than  named  in  the  schedule  prepared  for  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fairchild,  two  years  ago.  The  rates  will  not  average 
50  per  oent.«  but  being  mainly  specific  we  prefer  that  to  any  ad  valorem  system. 

It  is  generally  admitted  in  Eosland  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  silk  laces  is  in  the  Tabor  expended  in  preparing  the  silk  and  making  the 
laoeigood  raw  silk  being  worth  $5  per  pound,  the  labor  flO,  the  lace  would  cost  $15, 
while  many  machine-mMle  laces  are  worth  over  $30  per  pound.  We  state  these  fiicts 
that  it  may  be  evideut  to  you  the  rates  naoied  in  Scnedule  A  are  not  at  all  bjgh. 

We  have  written  to  the  Bepresenttftive  of  our  district,  the  honorable  S.  Y.  White, 
who  has  promised  his  aid  in  this  matter  at  the  prober  time. 

Heietofore  our  tariff  laws  have  in  this  country  given  but  little  assistance  to  the  in- 
dustry of  making  lace  by  hand  or  machine.  The  silk  yarns  speciaUy  required  have 
praeticslly  paid  as  high  a  duty  as  the  silk  lace  manufactured,  and  for  the  cotton  yarns 
VMoired  a  higher  duty  has  beeu  exacted  than  has  been  paid  on  cotton  lace. 

We  inclose  a  copy  of  schedule  of  duties  for  cotton,  prepared  for  the  last  Congress. 
This  was  at  the  time  carefully  prepared  and  was  thought  to  cover  every  point. 

We  hope  you  will  find  time  to  read  the  paper  inclosed,  stating  reasons  why  the  duty 
OB  laeesshoold  be  raised. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  G.  Jennings  Sl  Sons. 

Hon.  William  MoELinlby, 

Committee  <m  Ways  andMeams,  House  of  Bepreioniativea,  WtuMngUm,  2>.  C, 


PrvpoMd  haHt  of  dutlo$  on  cotton  laoee  and  cotUm  lace  goode  of  every  deser^Uon. 

On  all  fine  cotton  laces  with  figured  work,  gimping  or  thick  thread  work  of  every 
Bsme  and  description,  whether  made  by  hand  or  made  in  whole  or  part  by  machinery, 
and  of  which  the  material  of  chief  weight  is  cotton,  and  in  the  making  of  which  cot- 
ton yams  as  fine  as  No.  80  and  upward  (regular  standard)  have  entered  or  been  used, 
00  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  same,  if  made  of  linen  thread  or  flax,  60  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. Names  of  some  of  the  hand-made  laces  included  in  the  first  paragraph :  Doch- 
eaae  point,  Bretonne  point,  Brussels  point,  Irish  point,  Honiton  point,  Point  d'Alen- 
soD,  Point  Venice,  Brebrant,  Crochet,  Torchon,  Valenciennes,  Point  plat.  Point 
d'inglaise,  Coraline,  and  many  others. 

On  lace  curtains  and  all  other  styles  and  kinds  of  lace  goods,  whether  figured  or 
plain,  of  every  name  and  description,  made  of  cotton,  and  on  all  embroideries  niade  of 
wttOD,  linen  or  flax,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cotton  yams  in  cop  skeins  or  hanks  or  on  warp  beams,  unbleached,  to  be 
wed  in  making  laces  or  for  weaving  purposes,  25  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
•sme  bleached,  dyed  or  colored,  5  per  cent,  additional. 

iffflioraiulicm.— -Owing  to  the  groat  disparity  of  value  in  cotton  and  linen  laces  per 
poond,  ranging  as  they  do  from  |2  to  $1,000  and  over  per  pound,  and  from  20  cents 
to  440  and  over  per  square  yard,  aid  valorem  rather  than  specific  duties  are  best  adap- 
ted to  cotton  and  linen  lace. 

la  silk  iaees,  ordinarily  there  is  not  this  great  disparity  of  value. 


i/w  reaeone  wh^f  the  duty  to  he  impoeed  on  laoe  and  lace  goode,  wheihermtule  of  eUk  or 

cotton,  ought  to  he  inoreaeed. 

[The  present  rate  of  duty  on  all  cotton  lace  goods  not  used  for  making  or  trim- 
BtiDg  women's  hats  or  bonnets  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  if  used  on  bats,  etc.,  20 
iwreent.  Owing  to 'undervaluations  (probably)  not  over  l^alf  of  the  duty  is  col- 
Weted,  while  the  duty  on  cotton  yarn  required  to  make  the  laces  is  50  per  cent., 
eolleeted  in  fhlL  Surely  the  duty  ou  the  product  ought  to  equal  that  on  the  raw 
material.] 

When  the  bnsinees  of  manufacturing  silk  laces  in  this  country  was  commenced, 
(he  duty  was  60  per  cent.  The  industry  has  been  continued,  requiring  much  econ- 
omy snd  good  management. 
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Tlie  macliiDery  imported  from  England  has  paid  a  duty  cost  of  35  to  45  per  eent, 
beeidea  heavy  freight  and  other  charges. 

Some  of  these  lace  machines  have  cost  from  |5,000  to  $6,000,  acd  weigh  orer  15,000 
pounds;  they  axe  intricate  and  difficult  to  operate, and  reqaire  constant  repain; 
skilled  designers,  draaghvsmen,  and  operators  have  had  to  be  brought  over  from  Ene- 
land  and  France ;  now  young  Americans  are  learning  the  art  of  lace-making  in  ul 
its  branches,  and  this  new  branch  of  industry  is  gi vine  employment  to  many  hnndreda 
who  are  anxlona  to  obtain  work  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  textile  fabrics  so  difficult  to  make,  or  that  takes  the  op- 
erator so  long  a  time  to  learn  and  become  skilled  in  the  art,  as  lace.  Labor,  skiU, 
and  design  make  np  the  value  of  lace  more  than  the  cost  of  material. 

The  wages  paid  to  laee  operatives  in  this  country  are  35  to  200  per  cent»  hicbss 
than  that  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  be- 
sides, their  machinery  is  occupied  night  and  day  with  two  sets  of  hands,  while  hera 
it  is  65  hours  only  for  the  week. 

The  business  at  best  is  hazardous,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  lace  manufiMtorers 
in  Europe. 

The  article  in  respect  to  value  is  perishable,  especially  as  regards  silk  laces;  the 
style,  make,  pattern,  and  color  are  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Heretofore  Uie  production  of  lace  in  the  United  States  has  been  confined  to  silk, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  yams  used  are  of  thrown  silk,  paying  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent. 

Most  all  the  incidental  supplies  used  in  manufacturing  lace  are  protected  by  a  duty 
of  20  to  45  per  cent 

Lace  is  a  luxury  in  the  highest  sense,  and  the  duty  collected  on  it  is  not  a  burden 
on  t^e  poor. 

On  the  tontrary,  hundreds  of  poor  families  have  been  benefited  and  maintuned 
hert«  manv  years  by  this  lace  industry.  , 

The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  goods  of  every  description  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  a  large  and  important  one.  Millions  of  capital  are  in- 
vested in  it.  Large  communities  are  profitably  employed  and  supported  by  this  in- 
dustry, which  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  wherever  it  exists. 

The  ouantity  of  cotton  laces  manufactured  in  England  exceeds  (it  is  estimated) 
that  of  silk  more  than  twenty  times,  and  the  proportion  of  laces  and  embroideries 
made  on  the  continent  is  nearly  as  large. 

**  Mr.  Jolm  Heathcote  (one  of  the  inventors  of  the  lace  machine)  gave  to  Notting- 
ingham  a  trade  which  in  fifty  years  has  mainly  assisted  to  quadruple  its  population, 
giving  employment  to  150,000  work-people,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  adding 
£4,000,000  sterling  annually  to  the  trade  of  the  county."  (From  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  John 
Heathcote,  after  his  death  in  1861.     *<  Encyclopedia  Britannica.") 

The  most  artistic  and  highest  cost  laces  are  made  of  cotton,  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chinery. 

The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  is  known  to  be  more  sure  and  stable  than  that 
of  making  silk. 

Laces  made  of  cotton  or  linen  thread  can  be  cleaned  or  washed  many  times  without 
perceptible  injury,  while  laces  made  from  silk  yams  would  be  ruined.  This  is  a  greafc 
advantage  in  favor  of  cotton  and  linen  thread  lace,  and  the  principal  reason  why  it  is 
preferred  before  silk. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  laces  used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated,  is  more  than 
twenty  times  that  of  silk.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  lace  im* 
ported  every  season,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lace  curtains. 

Of  the  large  quantity  used  in  this  country  little  or  none  is  produced  here. 

Why  are  they  not,  and  why  have  they  not  been  made  here  f  Simply  because  man- 
ufacturers who  have  given  this  industry  a  thorough  trial  have  not  been  able  to  real- 
ize cost  for  their  products.  They  have  not  been  able  to  compete,  in  style  and  assort- 
ment, with  the  endless  variety,  and  in  price  with  the  extensive  stocks,  offered  at  low 
prices  in  this  market  by  agents  of  the  large  producers  in  Europe,  who,  by  a  system  of 
undervaluation  without  penalties,  do  not  pay  the  full  duty  of  the  present  low  ad 
valorem  rate. 

The  great  cost  of  producing  a  new  pattern  of  lace  by  machine  is  in  the  making  ot 
the  first  piece.    After  that  the  more  pieces  made,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  sold. 

In  England  and  on  the  continent  those  engaged  in  making  cotton  laces  have  large 
plants  and  great  facilities  for  producing  many  new  patterns,  idso  a  large  market  and 
assured  demand  for  many  pieces  of  every  new  pattern  produced.  Their  machinery  is 
made  on  the  spot.  They  do  not  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  on  that  besides  heavy  freight 
charges,  and  n>r  wooden  packing  cases,  which  for  some  lace  machines  often  cost  over 
175. 

The  labor  of  making  and  finishing  the  lace  is  33  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  there  tluun 
in  this  country. 
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The  oofcton  yam  used  in  making  lace  is  especiallT  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
harder  twisted  than  that  which  is  need  for  common  loom  work,  and  often  part  is  le- 
▼exse  twist  or  twisted  to  the  left;  as  well  as  to  the  rieht,  and  as  it  is  required  to  be 
even  and  smooth,  it  is  generally  gassed.  In  England,  there  being  a  steady  demand 
for  these  yams,  they  are  supplied  to  the  lace  makers  at  low  rates  and  in  large  quan- 
tities This  class  or  yams  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  but  would  be  if  there 
was  a  demand  for  it.  On  these  yarns  we  pay  50  per  cent,  duty,  besides  the  charges 
or  expense  of  importing  them,  which,  on  a  bale  of  200  pounds  from  Nottingham,  equals 
11  cents  per  pound  in  addition.  (See  statement  herewith  annexed  and  also  sample 
of  yarn.) 

In  England  and  on  the  continent  they  have  in  every  branch  of  the  lace  trade  edu- 
cated and  experienced  hands  as  well  as  other  advantages. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  an  import  duty  on  any  article  that  can  be  made  or  grown 
hers  is  more  or  less  a  protection  of  that  article,  and  tends  to  its  production. 

Under  conditions  that  may  easily  be  made  more  favorable  by  proper  legislation,  and 
withoat  injury  to  other  interests,  the  great  industry  of  making  ''.cotton  laces ''  can 
he  permanently  established  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  care. 
A  rate  of  duty  ought  to  be  laid  on  cotton  laces  equal  to  that  imposed  on  blankets,  or 
manufactures  of  wool,  silk,  iron,  glass,  earthenware,  and  other  articles  that  are  not 
luxuries  and  th  tt  receive  far  greater  consideration  under  present  tariff  laws. 

If  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  is  placed  on  lace  many  a  woman  (some  of  whom  may  have 
made  lace  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic)  will  be  able  to  earn  a  livlihood  by  making 
sombof  the  styles  of  hand -made  lace  that  may  be  in  demand. 

If  a  higher  rate  of  duty  is  placed  on  all  cotton  laces  and  a  lower  one  on  the  cotton 
yams  (adapted  to  make  them),  the  industry  can  be  started  and  continued. 

The  machinee  that  make  silk  lace  are  generally  adapted  to  make  the  better  grades 
of  eottoa,  and  the  different  operatives  that  make  the  one  can  make  the  other. 

If  the  tariff  is  so  arranged  that  cotton  lace  can  be  produced  here  without  loss,  be- 
tween the  silk  and  the  cotton  thelacemachineswouldbekeptrunning  the  year  round, 
steady  work  given  to  the  operatives,  who  then  would  be  kept  together  and  not  scat- 
tered as  they  now  are,  to  their  detriment  and  the  injury  of  their  employers,  who  by 
making  only  silk  laces  are  nnt  able  to  give  them  steady  work. 

One  other  reason,  that  is  entitled  to  consideration,  why  lace  should  have  a  higher  duty 
imposed  than  other  fabrics  is  undervaluation,  for  there  is  no  other  fabric  that  can  be 
BO  easily  undervalued  in  the  Invoice  of  importation  without  detection.  It  is  done  in 
the  regular  invoice,  and  also  under  various  pretexts,  consignments  to  agents,  invoice 
from  one  party  in  Europe  to  same  party  in  United  States,  also  re^^ular  goods  called 
"job  loty'^or  pretended  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  at  low  pnoe. 


ScHXDULi  Ij.^SIXk  and  dUk  laoe  good». 

1.  On  all  laces,  includinff  laoe  nets,  edgings,  insertions,  and  broad  lace  goodsj.  plain, 
flgored,  or  embroidered,  black,  white,  or  colored,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  weight,  $4  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2.  On  all  laces,  including  lace  nets,  edgings,  insertions,  and  broad  lace  goods,  plain, 
figared,  or  embroidered,  black,  white,  or  colored,  containing  25  per  cent,  and  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  weighfbf  silk,  |2.50  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

3.  On  all  silk  laoes  known  or  sold  as  hand-made  laces,  and  of  which  hand-made 
▼ork  is  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

4.  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  cf  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  weight,  |4  per  poand  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5.  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  contained  is  not  over 
20  per  cent,  in  weii^ht,  |*i  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

6.  On  all  silk  hosiery,  including  socks,  stockings,  shirts,  undershirts,  pants,  or  draw- 
ers made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  weight,  |3.50  per 
ponod  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

7.  On  all  silk  hosiery,  including  socks,  stockings,  shirts,  undershirts,  pants,  or  draw- 
ers, made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  contained  is  not  the  component  material  of 
cliief  weight,  $1.75  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

8.  On  all  silk  laces  or  silk  lace  goous,  not  herein  enumerated  or  provided  for,  irre- 
spective of  their  uses,  when  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or  weight  is  silk, 
SO  per  oen  t.  ad  valorem. 

9.  On  all  laces  or  lace  goods,  not  herein  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  made 
Partly  of  silk,  and  of  which  silk  is  not  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or 
~  '  *  ^  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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PRUNES,  ETC. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  8.  F.  LELB,  OF  8AH  J08^  CAL 

Sib  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  letters  I  snbmit  from  the  con- 
sols of  England,  France,  and  Austro-Hangary.  The  two  latter  conn- 
tries  are  where  nearly  all  of  the  prunes  are  raised  which  are  imported 
to  this  coantiy. 

You  see  they  protect  their  product  by  a  tariff  as  against  other  coan- 
tries. 

The  remaining  country  producing  prunes  (Turkey)  I  have  no  doabt 
has  a  tariff  also— the  consul  at  San  Franciso  was  unable  to  tell  me. 
You  can  doubtless  ascertain  at  Washington  from  the  Turkish  consul 
or  minister. 

It  would  strike  me  that  our  country  should  protect  its  citizens  as 
much  as  those  countries  do  theirs,  especially  when  our  industry  is 
being  established  and  theirs  is  already  established. 

But  what  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  is  to  the  prune  tariff  in 
England — good,  old  free- trade  England — who  does  not  raise  a  pound  of 
prunes  to  be  protected,  and  yet  has  a  tariff  of  7  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight, a  little  over  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Since  we  are  so  in  love  with  England  and  her  free-trade  notions,  why 
not  follow  her  literally  in  this  f  If  England  has  this  tariff,  why  should 
not  we,  especially  when  we  have  this  industry  to  build  up  and  England 
has  not  t  We  are  struggling  and  experimenting  to  build  up  this  in- 
dustry* •We  are  working  at  a  disadvantage ;  our  climatic  and  other 
conditions  are  so  different  that  knowledge  of  what  is  done  elsewhere 
is  of  very  little  advantage  to  us  in  our  experiments  here.  This  much 
seems  reasonably  certain.  If  we  are  not  crushed  out  in  our  first  few 
years,  we  will  have  so  mastered  and  systematized  the  business  as  will 
enable  us  to  successfully  compete  with  other  countries,  tariff  or  no 
tariffl  But  we  can  not  do  it  now,  when  everything  costs  so  much  more 
than  it  will  when  we  have  reduced  matters  to  a  science.  The  present 
inequalities  of  freight  between  Bordeaux  and  New  York  by  sea  and 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  by  rail— each  nearly  the  same 
distance— would  of  itself  about  enable  them  to  pay  the  English  rate  of 
tariff  and  still  stand  even  with  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of 
their  business  being  well  established  and  ours  In  its  experimental 
stage,  and  their  skilled  labor  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  ours,  which  is 
unskilled. 

When  we  are  well  established  and  thorough  masters  of  our  business, 
as  we  will  be  in  a  few  years  (if  not  crushed  out  in  the  mean  time),  we 
will  be  able,  in  my  opinion,  to  stand  alone  and  bid  defiance  to  them  alL 

We  will  then  keep  all  the  money  in  this  country  which  we  send  out 
for  that  product— from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  annually. 

In  any  event,  until  England  takes  off  her  tariff  we  should  maintain 
one  at  the  same  rate ;  for  if  not,  the  practical  result  will  be  that,  England 
having  a  tariff  and  we  having  none,  the  European  shipper  will  ship 
overwhelming  quantities  here  and  X5msh  us  out  while  we  are  still  weak. 

I  intended  last  year  to  ship  small  lots  to  both  England  and  France  to 
see  how  our  product  rated  there,  so  as  to  gain  information  of  what  possi- 
bly we  could  do  when  we  could  export  instead  of  import  that  artide.  I 
was  met  with  the  information  that  I  must  pay  a  tariff.    If  that  is  so  as 
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to  those  two  coantries,  one  a  free- trade  ooantry  and  not  a  producer  of 
the  prodact  to  be  protected,  aud  the  other  producing  the  product,  but 
being  well  established  in  the  business,  and  with  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
freights,  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  in  our  own  country  throwing  down  the 
bars  of  protection  at  this  critical  time,  for  other  countries  to  overrun 
us  and  crush  us,  when,  with  all  their  present  advantages,  those  coun- 
tries keep  up  the  bars  against  us  and  against  each  other,  and  England 
keeps  up  the  bars  without  even  the  excuse  of  protection. 


8TATE1IBHT  OF  8.  B.  CXTSEinO,  E.  J.  DBLAVET,  AVD  OBOBOB  A. 

PLEMnra,  op  bah  jose,  cal. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  tl^e  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Wil- 
lows,  considerable  alarm  was  manifested  by  members  at  the  prospect 
of  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  on  prunes,  plums,  and  other  dried 
truit,  as  provided  by  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  and  the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  correspond  with  you  on  the  subject. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  engaged  in 
growing  prunes  in  this  county.  This  industry  looks  for  a  market  to 
the  States  east  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  where  we  have  been  struggling 
to  obtain  a  foothold  for  several  years,  and  the  business  has  only  recently 
reached  a  place  where  it  is  profitable  to  our  people. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  a  million  prune  trees  planted  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  and  only  about  20  per  cent,  ot  these  are  yet  bearing. 
Twenty-five  hundred  families  are  engaged  in  growing  prunes,  and  de- 
pend on  its  success  for  their  support.  Many  of  these  have  expended 
their  all  in  planting  and  caring  for  young  trees  which  have  as  yet 
yielded  no  return.  We  estimate  that  the  trees  now  planted  will,  within 
five  years,  yield  an  annual  crop  of  35,000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes  in 
Santa  Clara  County  alone. 

If  this  industry  is  fostered  and  protected,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  before  long  it  may  become  so  well  developed  that  it  may  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  aud  the  very  low  rate  of  freight  from 
Mediterranean  ports  f  o  New  York.  This  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the 
substitution  of  machinery  and  improved  methods,  and  also  by  the  su- 
perior quality  of  our  product,  which  is  undeniable,  but  which  it  takes 
time  to  establish.  At  present  our  freight  rate  to  the  East  is  greater 
than  that  from  Europe  with  the  duty  added. 

The  fruit  growers  of  that  section  of  Santa  Clara  County  known  as  <^The 
Willows,"  where  the  prune  business  of  California  originated,  are  unan- 
imoos  in  protesting  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  low  duty  on 
prunes  and  dried  iruits,  as  tending  to  crush  a  rising  industry  which 
promises  soon  to  develop  a  capacity  to  entirely  supply  our  people  with 
a  far  superior  article  to  that  of  foreign  production. 
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LEAD-PENCILS. 

STATEMEin  07  THE  HEAHUFACTUBEBS. 

We,  manafactarers  of  lead-pencils,  pray  that  in  chan^ngr  the  daties  on 
imports  the  preseDt  rates  levied  ou  lead-pencils  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
tbey  are,  for  the  following  reasons  among  others: 

First.  The  consumers  do  not  ask  for  any  change. 

Second.  Tbis  branch  of  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  struggling 
against  competition  ot  principally  Germany,  and  also  Austria,  Euglaud, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

Third.  That  while  American  manufacturers  have  improved  the  qnal- 
ity  very  largely,  they  have  reduced  the  wholesale  price  more  than  50 
per  cent,  since  they  commenced  manufacturing. 

Four  h.  A  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duties  would  not  benefit  any  con- 
sumer, but  would  only  benefit  the  German  manufacturers  and  a  few  im- 
porters of  this  country. 

Fifth.  As  long  as  the  consumer  can  purchase  a  good  plain  pencil  for 
a  penny,  tbe  cheapest  two  for  a  penny,  and  a  nickel- mounted  pencil 
with  a  rubber  tip  tor  3  cents,  they  are  satisfied. 

Sixth.  This  branch  of  business  is  feeding  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
persons. 

Seventh.  The  present  rates  are  not  prohibitory  on  this  little  article 
alone ;  the  custom-bouse  in  New  York  collected  last  year  about  $50,000; 
some  years  ago  it  was  less. 

Eighth.  A  reduction  of  rates  would  not  reduce  the  revenue,  as  the 
increased  importation  would  increase  the  revenue  to  Government,  bat 
would  make  tbe  American  pencil  makers  incapable  to  compete  with  the 
German  manufacturer. 

Ninth.  A  reduction  of  rates  would  result  in  flooding  the  country  with 
a  worthless  pencil,  as  was  tbe  case  some  years  ago,  and  Congress  pat 
on  a  specific  duty,  which  stopped  the  importation  of  such  pencils  as 
were  a  irauu  upon  consumers. 

Tenth.  In  order  to  supply  tbe  community  with  a  first-class  pencil,  the 
impure  and  waste  lead  is  now  used  for  stove-polish  and  lubricating 
purposes. 


HARDWARE. 

STATEMENT  OF  WM.  A.  SUTTOH,  07  HEW  TOBK. 

I  am  a'  manufacturer  in  the  hardware  line;  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  in  this  city  the  hist  tweniyei^'bt  or  thirty  years;  my  principal 
specialty  is  skates.  Until  the  different  patents  expired  we  bad  ho 
trouble  with  foreign  goods,  but  atter.the  expiration  of  the  principal 
patents  the  Germans  have  reproduced  the  popular  kinds  in  an  inferior 
quality  which  almost  destroys  tbis  industry.  But  at  the  present  rate 
of  duty  we  couhl  successfully  compete  if  it  were  specific  Instead  of  ad 
valorem.  The  goods  are  undervalued  and  the  undervaluation  so  inge- 
niously and  carefully  done  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the 
fraud. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department  regard- 
ing tbe  matter ;  tbey  offered  adsistance,  but  not  being  at  th^(  ^o^e  able 
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to  obtain  proof  posiUi^e  eqoagh  I  let  tbe  matter  drop,  although  more  cod- 
viDced  than  ever  that  undervaluations  were  being  made  and  greater 
than  I  first  anticipated.  Any  one  could  buy  the  goods  here  within  10 
per  cent,  of  what  thoy  could  in  Germany,  with  the  45  percent,  duty. 

The  skates  which  are  all  steel  (or  steel  and  iron),  all  clamp  or  self- 
fastening  known,  as  club  skates,  copied  from  American  patterns,  are  sold 
Id  this  market  at  less  than  40  cents  per  pair.  As  the  tariff  of  1862  or 
1864  stands,  t^ere  is  a  specific  duty  on  skates  of  10  cents  per  pair  on 
skates  not  valued  at  over  25  cents  per  pair,  and  I  believe  ad  valorem 
above  that,  bc|t  the  skates  then  made  were  wood  tops  or  foot-pieces, 
without  any  fastening's  and  could  be  made  for  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
the  modem  sk  ate  made  of  all  steel  with  adjustable  self  fastenings.  The 
10  cents  per  pair  specific  duty  gradually  stopped  their  sale  here.  I  think 
in  the  last  tariff— ^ince  then  skates  are  not  mentioned,  but  come  under 
maDQfactures  of  iron  or  metal  not  specially  provided  for.  Now  if  a 
duty  of  25  cents  per  pair  was  placed  on  the  lowest  of  any  value  of  aU 
steel  or  all  metal  skates,  whether  polished  or  unpolished  runners;  40 
cents  per  pair  when  runner  and  part  of  or  whole  of  fastenings  or 
trimmings  are  polished ;  50  cents  when  iully  polished,  that  is,  foot  plate 
and  fastenings  or  when  foot-plate  is  polished,  15  cents  per  pair  addi- 
tioDal  to  any  of  the  above  kinds  nickel-plated — this  would  cover  the 
whole  ground  and  would  not  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
prices  at  the  time  the  last  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  It  is  thoroughly 
reasonable  and  less  than  would  be  really  just. 

To  avoid  sending  parts  of  skates  to  different  parties  or  to  one  party 
to  be  reassembled,  it  would  require  a  higher  duty  on  these,  as  they  would 
necessarily  be  ad  valorem ;  so  60  per  cent,  might  check  that  kind  of  traf- 
fic 

1  bad  a  conversation  some  months  since  with  a  representative  (part* 
ner)  of  one  of  the  oldest  steel  manufacturers  in  England,  Mr.  Parker^ 
of  the  firm  of  J.  &  Biley  Garr.  He  admitted  that  if  they  had  the 
American  market  clear  they  would  still  get  their  own  prices^  and  also 
that  the  English,  the  same  as  the  Germans,  would  send  goods  here  at 
DO  profit  in  order  to  establish  trade,  hoping  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
wonid  take  place  so  that  they  could  have  their  own  way.  ^I  am  positive, 
and  know  that  were  it  not  for  the  tariff,  the  price  to-day  on  the  lower 
grades  of  steel  would  be  twice  what  it  is  now,  home  competition  hav- 
ing accomplished  that  much.  For  fifteen  years,  or  until  within  the  last 
six  years,  1  made  my  own  steel,  or  that  which  I  used  in  skate  making. 
(1  bad  a  secret  process  for  converting  pieces  cut  out  of  iron  into  steel, 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  disclose  by  patenting),  and  of  course  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  art.  But  whether  steel,  tin,  or  salt,  our 
salvation  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  the  protection  of  our  in- 
dostries. 


TOBACCO  FILLERS. 

STATEXEHT  OF  B.  POILAK,  OF  lEAVElTWO&TH,  KAHS. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  request  you  to  put  on  the  free  list  leaf  tobaooo 
nsed  for  fillers  in  cigars,  for  tbe  following  reasons : 
The  only  tobacco  fillers  we  import  are  from  Havana. 
We  can  raise  no  tobacco  to  compete  with  Havana  fillers. 
It  would  decrease  the  importation  of  cigars  from  Havana  Md  benoo 

deereaeotbe  customs  duties  thereon. 
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It  woald  abolish  the  revenae  on  the  raw  leaf,  which  is  at  present  35 
cents  per  ponnd. 

The  combined  amounts  can  not  be  less  than  $1,500,000. 

It  wonid  enhance  the  wages  of  the  cigar-makers,  as  by  the  schedole  of 
their  union  a  cigar  mixed  or  all  of  Havana  fillers  increases  the  wages 
from  $2  per  1,0(K)  and  upwards. 

It  wonld  enhance  the  value  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  as  Havana  fillers 
with  a  Connecticut  binder  makes  the  best  combination  known  to  the 
trade. 

By  the  saving  of  $5  on  1,000  cigars  (14  to  16  lb.  fillers  at  35  cents 
per  lb.  duty)  we  will  be  able  to  export  cigars. 


MANUFACTURES  OF   EBONY,  COCOA,  BOXWOOD, 

ETC. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  A.  W.  COLBtJBlT  ft  CO.,  LEOMIHSTER,  K&Sa 

The  most  of  the  goods  of  our  manufacture  are  fh>m  ebony,  cocoa, 
rosewood,  and  boxwood,  all  woods  imported  and  free  from  duty,  making 
the  difference  in  cost  between  our  goods  and  the  imported  simply  one 
of  cost  of  labor ;  and  yet  we  find  it  difficult  at  the  present  duty  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  goods,  owing  to  the  difference  in  price  of  labor. 
Some  of  the  goods  we  are  the  only  matiufacturers  of  in  this  country.  We 
are  getting  up  new  machinery,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  fair 
profit  in  time,  if  we  are  not  crippled  by  reduction  of  duties  on  our  goods. 
By  going  into  detail  we  think  we  could  show  satisfactorily  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  instead  of  a  reduction^  but  that  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  this  Congress ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  duties  will  not  be  reduced. 

Most  of  our  articles  from  ebony,  viz,  finger-boards,  pegs,  pins,  casta- 
nets, piano  sharps,  are  largely  imported,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
labor,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  duty  should  ever 
have  been  placed  as  low  as  36  per  cent  compared  witi  the  duty  on 
other  goods  similarly  placed. 


MOLASSES. 

SIATEMEHT  OP  OEOBOE  E.  BAETOI,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

On  behalf  of  the  molasses-boiling  trade  of  the  United  States  I  be^f  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  ii\justice  done  our  industry  by  House  bill  Ko. 
9051,  commonly  called  the  <'  Mills  tariff  bill. "  In  the  sugar  schednle 
of  this  bill,  pages  22  and  23,  certain  reductions  are  proposed  on  sagar, 
while  no  reduction  is  proposed  on  molasses  under  56  degrees  polar- 
ization. A  reduction  is  proposed  on  molasses  over  56  degrees,  bat 
this  is  a  mythical  reduction  of  the  revenue,  as  practically  no  molasses 
over  56  comes  to  this  country.  I  inclose  a  circular  prepared  by  me 
and  approved  by  the  trade,  which  sets  forth,  I  trust,  clearly  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  molasses.  J  earnestly  hope  you  will  give  the  matter 
your  attention  and  that  your  honorable  body  will  do  justice  to  oar  in- 
dustry. 
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Molasses  in  the  evgar  schedule — its  place  in  tke  tariff  and  its  reUUion  to 

sugar. 

(1)  Molasses  is  a  residanoi,  a  resultant  product  in  themannfactareof 
8ugar  from  sugar  cane.  It  is  essentially  a  raw  material.  Fully  90  per 
ceot.  of  all  the  foreign  molasses  imported  being  used  by  molasses  boil- 
iug  lefineries,  which  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  it :  as 

(2)  Owing  to  the  crnde,  imperfect  processes  employed  in  maj:ing  sugar 
ID  tbe  producing  countries,  it  contains  in  solution  considerable  quantities 
of  sugar. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  has  always  given  encouragement 
in  the  past  to  the  importation  of  molasses  from  abroad,  for  manufacture 
into  sugar  here ;  because 

(4)  It  created  an  industry  employing  many  men  and  considerable  capi- 
tal in  mol^Bses-boiling  refineries,  and  was  of  great  value  to  several  otber 
indostriea,  notably  the  cooperage  trade  and  the  coastwise  marine. 

(5)  A  gallon  of  ordinary  quality  foreign  molasses  yields  on  an  aiderage 
5  pounds  of  sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent,  or  degrees  of  saccharine 
matter. 

(6)  The  actual  cost  of  converting  *1  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar 
has  been  found  by  averaging  the  results  of  the  most  of  the  establish- 
ments in  the  business  to  be  3  cents  per  gallon ;  this  includes  no  charge 
for  interest  on  plant  or  capital  employed. 

(7)  The  freight  on  the  excess  in  bulk  and  w  eight  of  the  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses over  the  equivalent  amount  of  sugar  in  dry  form,  amounts  to 
about  2  cents  on  the  gallon. 

(8)  The  past  policy  of  the  G  overnment  and  the  policy  necessary  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  molasses  boiling  industry  in  this  coun- 
try was — 

(9)  To  levy  a  duty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  equal  to  the  duty  collected 
on  5  pounds  of  sugar  similar  iu  quality  to  that  extracted  from  the  mo- 
lasses, less  the  cost  of  converting  the  gallon  of  molasses  into<sugar,  and 
also  less  the  freight^  because 

(10)  The  amount  of  duty  thus  remitted  went  directly  to  American 
workmen  and  Atuerican  vessels,  and 

(U)  Without  this  remission  of  duty  or  differential  rate  the  business 
could  Dot  be  condncced  at  all  in  this  country,  but  would  be  transferred 
at  once  to  the  foreign  producing  countries. 

(12)  Molasses  boiling  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States  without 
ft  differential  i*ate  of  duty  favoring  it,  as  the  sugar  produced  from  mo- 
lasses does  not  go  into  direct  consumption,  but  is  sold  almost  exclusively 
to  white  sngar  refiners  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  raw  sugar, 
hence  the  duty  on  the  molasses  is  not  a  tax  on  tbe  consumer  directly, 
as  the  sugar  produced  from  it  sells  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  duty-paid  price 
of  a  similar  grade  of  foreign  raw  sugar. 

(13)  The  molasses  boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  the  differential 
rate  of  duty  between  the  5  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  1  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses and  5  pounds  of  sngar  of  82^  polarization,  imported  as  sugar,  is 
reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  i)er  gallon. 

(14)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too  low,  and  is  driving  the  busi- 
ness from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 

(15)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  tbe  business  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  old  rate  under  previous  tariffs  of  4.(58  cents  difference  between 
1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82^  polarization. 

(16)  To  check  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  business 
abroad,  the  differential  rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might 
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do,  and  trader  the  proposed  tariff  woald  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of 
2  cents  per  gallon,  when  under  66^  polarization. 

(17)  To  drive  the  basiness  from  this  coantry  abroad  woald  wantonly 
destroy  the  bnsiness  here  with  no  accroing  advantages. 

(18)  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine  which 
now  has  a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  business  can  not  be  diverted 
firom  these  craft,  as  the  character  of  the  article  requires  it  to  be  carried 
in  small  vessels  of  350  to  400  tons'  capacity.  Over  400  cargoes,  paying 
about  $800,000  of  freight,  are  furnished  these  vessels  annually  inwwis, 
and  they  get  outward  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to  the  basiness. 

(19)  Ont  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  molasses  of  a  little  over 
$1,600,000,  fully  $1,400,000  Is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boil- 
ing trade  (35,000,000  gallons). 

(20)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here,  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses  would  produce  175,000,000  pounds  of  62^  sugar,  which 
would*  pay  under  proposed  tariff  1.374  cents  per  pound,  equal  to 
$2,404,500.  Sugar  would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  mainly  English 
and  Spanish  tramp  steam-ships. 

(21)  The  molasftes  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does 
not  interfere  with  the  native  productions,  as  the  Louisiana  crop  com- 
mences in  October  and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  1. 
The  molasses  handled  by  the  boilers  scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from 
Cuba  before  March  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by  September  1. 

(22)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers 
is  so  different  from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  really  no 
competition  between  them. 

(23)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  certainly  de- 
stroyed by  the  proposed  tariff,  and  for  some  ^ears,  while  the  business 
was  being  established  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country  seeking  a  market  in  its 
crude  state.  The  molasses-boiling  houses  being  out  of  existence,  and 
therefore  not  in  position  to  work  t£is  up  into  different  form,  would  canse 
this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  hang  a  drug  on  the  market  to  the  very  se- 
rious detriment  and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in  Louisi- 
ana. 


OIL  PAINTINGS,  WATER-COLORS,  ETC. 

TLineB  176  to  179  inoloaiTe,  page  8,  Milk  biU,  H.  B.  Ko.  9051,  Ut  aeasion  Fiftieth 

CoDgress,  May,  1888.] 

This  does  not  eo8t  one  eenif  but  U  may  eave  numy  of  you  money.    ComOf  BrMer  Conyn»- 

man,  read  it  and  nuurk  the  danger  eiffnoL 

The  story  printed  below  has  a  moral.  Bead  it  through  and  you  iri& 
find  it  at  the  end. 

The  following  i8  a  Democratic  stateihent  of  the  American  working- 
man's  burden  of  taxes  under  the  tariff  of  March  3, 1883 : 

A  true  tariff  etary^SometMng  for  worhi$igmen  to  read  and  ponder  on, 
prnna  the  Philadelphia  Brening  Call,  Maj,  1888.] 

The  American  workingman  returns  at  night  from  his  toil  dad  in  a 
woolen  suit  taxed  55  per  cent,  stockings  and  undershirt  ta^ed  75  per 
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cenh,  a  cotton  sbirt  taxed  45  per  cent.,  a  woolen  hat  taxed  76  per  oent., 
and  perefaance,  a  pair  of  gloves  in  winter  taxed  75  per  cent. 

He  carries  in  his  hand  his  tin  dinner  pail  taxed  45  per  cent.^  and  greets 
his  wife  with  a  cheery  smile  as  she  looks  at  him  through  the  window 
pane  taxed  GO  per  ceflt.^  from  which  she  has  drawn  aside  the  cnrtains 
taxed  40  per  cent. 

After  scrapine  his  boots  on  a  scraper  taxed  46  per  cent,  he  wipes 
tbem  on  a  mat  of  bagging  taxed  40  per  cent. ;  he  lifts  the  door-latch 
taxed  45  per  cent.,  steps  in  on  a  carpet  taxed  63  per  cent.,  and  gives  a 
kuK^  to  bin  wife  in  a  woolen  dress  taxed  70  per  cent.  She  bas  a  needle 
taxed  25  x>er  cent,  in  her  hand  with  which  she  has  been  mending,  with 
thread  taxed  46  per  cent.,  an  alpaca  ambrella  taxed  60  per  cent. 

It  is  a  small  brick  house,  which  they  have  bonght  with  their  hard 
earnings  of  a  bnilding  association.  The  bricks  were  taxed  20  per  cent., 
the  Inmber  taxed  16  per  cent.,  and  the  paint  54  per  cent.  The  wall-pa- 
per, taxed  25  per  cent.,  makes  the  room  brighter,  with  its  plain  forni- 
ture  taxed  35  per  cent. 

Hanging  his  hat  on  a  brass  pin  taxed  45  per  cent.,  he  hangs  his  pail 
OD  a  steel  pin  taxed  45  per  cent,  and  proceeds  to  get  ready  for  his  snp- 
per.  He  washes  his  hands  with  castile  soap  taxed  20  |>er  cent,  in  a  tin 
basin  taxed  45  per  cent.,  and  mpes  them  on  a  cotton  towel  taxed  45  per 
cent  He  then  goes  to  the  looking-glass  taxed  45  per  cent,  and  fixes  his 
hair  with  a  brush  and  comb  taxed  30  per  cent. 

He  is  now  ready  for  his  supper  which  his  wife  has  cooked  on  a  stove 
taxed  45  per  cent,  with  pots  and  kettles  taxed  53  per  cent.  The  table 
is  spread  with  the  commonest  crockery,  taxed  55  percent.,  and  he  drinks 
bis  water  out  of  a  cheap  glass  tumbler  taxed  45  per  cent.    His  meal  is 

a  frugal  one,  because  hard  times  have  cut  his  wages  down  and  he  is 

saving  every  cent  he  can  to  pay  the  next  installment  dne  on  his  house. 

With  an  appetite  worthy  of  an  ampler  meal  he  takes  up  his  knife  and 

fork  taxed  45  per  cent  and  begins  to  eat  a  piece  of  salted  fish  taxed  25 

per  cent,    fie  pours  on  it  a  little  vinegar  taxed  36  per  cent.    Upon  his 

boiled  potatoes,  taxed  40  per  cent,  he  sprinkles  salt  taxed  80  per  cent. 

and  eats  a  smaJl  pickle  taxed  35  pe^  cent.    He  ends  his  meal  with  a 

padding  of  rice  taxed  112  per  cent,  and  an  orange  taxed  20  per  cent. 
After  supper  he  smokes  a  pipe  and  enjoys  the  happiness  of  his  wife, 

who  has  this  day  bonght  a  woolen  shawl  taxed  65  per  cent.,  a  black  silk 

dress  taxed  50  per  cent,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  taxec?  15  per  cent." 
The  rich  man  is  now  said  to  be  the  real  recipient  of  all  of  this.    And 

that  he  gathers  the  whole  profit  crop.    The  wage-earner  is  said  not  to 

get  his  share  of  the  boodle. 
How  is  this  to  be  changed  t 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  is  the  Hercnles  expected  to  lift  this  dreadful 

burden.    He  is  trying  to  do  it  by  H.  R.  No.  9051.    How  does  he  do  it  f 
How  Mr.  Mills's  heart  must  have  bled  for  the  workingman  as  he  re- 

dcces  the  necessaries  of  life  above  enumerated  from  10  to  .'(0  per  cent 

for  the  poor ;  and  the  largest  item,  consumed  as  an  article  of  luxury  by 

the  rich,  he  puts  on  the  free  list. 
Mr.  Mills  reduces  the  tariff  burdens  of  the  poor  workingman  by  his 

bill  in  lines  176  to  179,  page  8,  by  making  oil  paintings,  water-colors, 

and  statuary  used  for  luxury  and  private  use  free.    The  duty  on  them 

is  now  30  per  cent. 
He  proposes  to  make  them  free,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  rich. 

Bat  art  is  so  gcKMl  for  the  masses!    Yes,  so  it  is,  but  the  poor  man  now 

pays,  and  is  to  pay,  25  per  cent,  duty  under  the  Mills  bill  for  his  ohro- 
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mOf  lithograph,  or  engraving  to  deoorate  his  hoose,  \>at  the  rich  man  is 
to  bay  his  $50,000  picture  in  Burope  and  bring  it  into  A^merica  free. 

All  art  is  now  admitted  free  for  cnltnre,  edacation,  exhibition,  or  id- 
strnctiou,  and  is  only  taxed  when  nsed  for  Injury.  The  amoant  of  duty 
collected  from  the  wealthy  on  oil  paintings,  water-colors,  and  statuary 
nsed  for  private  luxury  or  trade,  in  1887,  was  $577,771.75.  This  amount 
under  the  dills  bill  is  to  be  presented  to  the  rich,  whilethe  poor,  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  to  continue  to  pay  duties  only  10  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  given  in  the  schedule  above  set  out 

What  reform  I  <<  Ood  help  the  poor  "  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  *'  Bless  the  rich  ^  is  the  logic  of  this  position.  Gome,  brethren, 
hedge  while  you  can,  and  some  of  you  may  not^be  hunted  by  and  by. 

Strike  these  lines  out.  They  affect  and  were  inserted  in  the  interest 
of  the  Yanderbilte,  Belmont,  Marquard,  and  other  picture-buying  mil- 
lionaires. These  men  and  their  kind  have  petitioned  and  worked  for 
this  for  years.  For  the  evils  of  such  legislation  and  its  being  anti-Dem- 
ocratiCf  see  speech  of  Hon.  Eoger  Q.  Mills,  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves.  May  19,  1884,  and  also  that  of  Hon.  Poindexter  Dunn,  of  Ala- 
bama, on  the  same  day,  on  a  bill  of  Mr.  Belmont/s,  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Gommittee,  to  merely  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  art 
imported  and  nsed  for  luxury  by  individuals. 

Bead  these  speeches,  brethren;  they  are  conclusive.  The  House 
thought  so,  and  by  52  ayes  to  179  nays,  97  not  voting,  coronerized  the 
bill. 

Do  it  again,  brethren.  It  will  be  a  righteous  deed  and  act  Take 
this  $577,771.75  off  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  let  it  remain 
on  this  absolute  luxury. 

See  the  petition  of  more  than  400  resident  American  artists  asking  for 
the  retention  of  this  duty. 


A  radiieal  ^lepariiwrB  in  ihs  MifU  UU^-^Ii  wUXpaigyim  to  oarrfuO^  read  ttia. 

For  five  years  past  a  determined  battle  has  been  waged  by  rich  men 
and  their  agents  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1883, 
whereby  foreign  art  used  as  an  article  of  luxury  bears  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent.  It  was  urged  that  American  art  students  abroad  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  and  illy  treated :  not  one  has  been.  That  they  re- 
ceived exceptional  favors  at  the  hands  of  foreign  authorities  which  would 
be  withdrawn ;  American  art  students  abroad  then  and  now  receive  no 
favors  which  an  African  negro  can  not  have  or  get,  provided  always  that 
they  have  money.    All  of  this  was  subterfuge. 

The  entire  movement  is  the  result  of  much  avarice,  some  honest  feel- 
ing, gush,  and  false  sentiment,  as  all  foreign  art  for  culture,  education, 
and  exhibition  is  now  admitted  free  by  the  law  which  they  want  re- 
pealed. Attention  is  called  to  the  Mills  bill,  lines  17&-179,  page  8,  H. 
B.  Ko.  9051,  first  session,  Fiftieth  Gongress.  The  lines  noted  above 
propose  a  radical  departure  from  any  and  every  principle  of  a  taie  tariff 
law. 

They  propose  to  admit  free  of  duty  oil  paintings,  water-colors,  and 
statuary,  produced,  made,  and  manufactured  by  foreigners,  and  to  be 
used  by  Americans  for  trade  or  luxury.  They  propose  to  remove,  not 
reduce,  a  duty  laid  on  articles  of  absolute  'luxury,  while  retaining  da- 
ties  on  articles  of  necessity. 

They  propose  to  contribute  to  the  rich  who  buy  foreign  works  of  art, 
as  above  enumerated,  more  than  $577,771.75  per  year  now  received  in 
duties,  while  the  poor  continue  to  pay  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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They  propose  to  give  Yanderbilt  and  other  rich  foreign-pictme  bayers 
(tbey  do  not  osnally  bay  American  pictures)  their  pictures  free,  while 
Magnire,  the  laborer,  mast  continne  to  pay  duty  on  his  mnsb-bowl,  his 
shirt,  his  pants,  bis  hat,  and  his  other  necessaries  to  theend.that  duties 
may  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  Treasurer  can  pay  to  Yander- 
bilt and  the  other  United  States  bondholders  (pictures  are  free  from  all 
tax)  interest  on  their  bondholdings.  The  Yauderbilts  are  reported  to 
bave  $40,000,000  of  United  States  registered  4  per  cents.  They  are 
among  the  largest  of  foreign-picture  buyers.  They  want  free  art  duty. 
Wby  should  any  bondholder  be  exempt  from  assisting  in  helping  pay  the 
interest  on  bis  untaxed  bonds  t  Why  not  give  Maguire  and  his  children 
a  chance  t  Can  any  American  Congress  violate  with  impunity  the  rights 
of  any  of  its  citizens  t 

FORBION  ABT  ONLY  DUTIABLB  WHEN  USED  FOB  LT7XT7BY  OB  TBADE. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1883,  the  existing  tariff  law,  provides  that  all  for- 
eign art  for  e<iucation,  culture,  exhibition,  museums,  churches,  associa- 
tions, etc,  enters  free.  Bee  also  sees.  2503, 2508, 2509,  Bevised  Statutes 
United  States. 

Foreign  art  imported  for  private  use,  luxury,  decoration  of  private 
houses,  trade  or  commerce,  as  are  silks,  feathers  diamonds,  ribbons,  vel- 
vets, champagnes,  brandies,  Persian  rugs,  only  is  now  taxed  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 

A  tariff  on  foreign  art  used  for  luxury  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  been 
the  rule  almost  continuously  since  1790.  Incoming  foreign  art  for  pri- 
vate use  has  always  been  considered  an  article  of  luxury,  and  when  rev- 
enues were  to  be  raised  for  expenses  of  Government  has  been  <me  of  the 
luxuries  taxed.    There  is  no  tariff  duty  on  any  American  art. 

THE  SETBBAL  TABIFF8  ON  FOBEiaN  ABT. 

Tariff  179a-'91, 1792, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  acts  of  1794  and  1795, 10 
per  cent ;  acts  of  1797-1800, 12j^  per  cent ;  acts  of  1804, 1807,  and  1808, 
15  per  cent ;  acts  of  1812, 1813,  1815,  and  1816,  30  per  cent ;  acts  of 
1841  and  1842,  20  per  cent ;  acts  of  1812  and  1846,  paintings  on  glass, 
30  per  cent ;  others  free.  Act  1861  to  March  3, 1883, 10  per  cent  j . 
act  March  3, 1883,  30  per  cent 

The  petirions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atlves  for  free  foreign  art  for  private  use  or  luxury  have  been  from 
millicnaires,  art  dealers,  art  hucksters,  artists  who  earnestly  believe 
in  free  trade,  artists  who  are  dependent,  and  some  cranJcs,  almost  all 
of  these  urged  on  by  rich  men.  The  majority  of  them  have  asked  that 
oil  paintings,  water  colors,  statuary,  etchings,  engravings,  and  litho- 
graphs be  Emitted  free. 

The  Gonunittee  of  Ways  and  Means  provide  for  oil  paintings,  water- 
colors,  and  some  statuary,  leaving  out  ^^  etchings,  engravings,  and  lith- 
ographs," again  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  rich. 

JXJSTIOE  SHOULD  BE  THE  BULE. 

If  one  kind  of  art  is  to  be  free,  why  not  all  t  Why  should  not  this 
free  art  clause  embrace  the  art  of  engraving,  etching,  lithographing. 
and  all  carving  and  statuary!  And  why  not  porcelains  and  bronzes  T 
All  are  pleasant  aids  to  culture. 

Give  tiie  poor  man  his  low-priced  picture  free,  if  you  give  the  rich 
man  his  high-priced  one  free. 
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IF  AST  IS  TO  BE    FREE,  WHY   NOT    ARTICLES   ENTERINa    lEfTO   ITS 

MANUFACTURE  f 

In  justice*  to  American  artists  residing  in  the  United  States,  if  oil 
paintings  and  water -colors  painted  by  foreign  artists  (in  coontries  where 
materials  are  free  and  all  living  expenses  quite  30  per  cent,  lower  Hiaa 
in  the  United  States)  are  to  be  hereafter  admitted  free,  all  articles  in 
aid  of  art  progress  and  cnltare,  or  for  art  instrnction,  or  used  in  the 
making  of  pictures  should  also  be  admitted  free. 

Our  artists  residing  in  America  now  pay  very  heavy  duties  on  almost 
all  of  the  materials ;  they  are  as  follows :  On  linseed  oil,  25  cents  per 
gallon ;  white  lead,  3  cents  per  pound ;  turpentine,  20  cents  per  gal- 
lon ;  varnishes,  40  cents  per  gallon  and  $1.25  in  addition  if  spirit  var- 
nishes; colors  and  paints,  water,  tube,  or  otherwise,  including  lakes;  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  pallette  knives,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  j  gold 
leaf  for  frames,  81.50  per  package  of  500  sheets ;  silver  leaf  for  frames, 
75  cents  per  package  of  500  sheets ;  drawing  paper,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  hair  pencils  and  brushes  used  by  painters,  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  5  painters'  canvas,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  gold,  frames,  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  reductions  by  H.  E.  9015,  the  Mills  bill,  in  all 
of  its  articles  enumerated  above  are  slight. 

If  foreign  oil  paintings  and  water-colors  are  to  be  admitted  free,  the 
following  should  be  added  to  the  free  list,  in  aid  of  art  culture  and  in- 
struction : 

**  Lithographs,  etchings,  engravings," — bound  or  unbound — "art  books 
and  pamphlets,  statuary  of  whatever  materials,  such  as  marble,  stooe, 
wood,  ivory,  metal  or  plaster,"  all  being  indispensable  aids  to  art  prog- 
ress. 

**  Linseed  oils  used  by  artists,  all  tube  and  water  colors^  including 
lakes,  all  varnish<^s  used  by  artists,  drawing  paper,  hair  pencils,  brushes 
used  by  artists,  painters'  canvas,  palette  knives,  palettes,  easels,  frames 
for  pictures  (oils  and  water-colors),  and  gold  and  silver  leaf  used  in 
making  picture  frames." 

If  statuary  is  to  be  admitted  free,  "  all  marble  for  statuary  and  orna- 
ments" should  also  be  admitted  free,  as  our  sculptors  and  designers  will 
be  much  benefited  thereby,  and  the  work  of  cutting  can  be  done  here, 
and  another  industry  thus  be  created. 

Frames  are  indispensable  to  pictures,  and  these  the  artists  generally 
have  to  buy.  -Besides,  they  are  frequently  designed  by  artists  in  Eu- 
rope for  individual  pictures,  and  add  much  to  the  appearance  and  finish 
of  the  painting  or  water-color. 

Art  Jot  private  use  and  purposes  of  decoration  is  absolute  luxury — you  can  not  eat  tt,  drink 
'     it,  or  wear  it. — A  hit  of  legislative  history  as  to  free  foreign  art  used  for  luxury, — Avam- 
ingfrom  the  near  past. 

May  19, 1884,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  question  of  the 
suspension  of  ihe  rules,  to  pass  a  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
(H.  R.  6751),  to  merely  reduce  the  duty  of  30  to  10  per  cent,  on  foreign 
art  Mr.  Roger  Mills,  ot  Texas,  then  a  member  of  that  committee  and  now 
its  chairman, and  who,  in  fact,  does  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  the 
free  art  clause  of  his  bill,  made  the  following  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  his  remarks  and  those  of  Hon.  Poiudezter  Dunn,  of  Ar- 
kansas, then  and  now  a  member  of  the  House,  defeated  it.  Mr.  Benton 
McMillen,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia,  now 
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members  of  Ways  and  fif  eane^  voted  no ;  and  Mr.  0.  B.  Breckiniidgey  of 
Arkansas,  also  now  of  Ways  and  Means,  did  not  vote. 

8p«eh  of  Mr  MUU.-^i Against  free  foreign  art  for  luxury.) — Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
poeed  to  this  bill  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  revenue  that  is 'involved 
in  it  as  on  acoount  of  the  violation  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  principle  of 
levyinfi^  taxation.  The  whole  of  oar  onerons  system  of  Federal  taxation  is  levied  on 
consnmption.  We  do  not  tax  the  property  of  the  wealthy.  Now,  I  hold  that  aU 
property  onght  to  be  faxed,  beeanse  property  is  powerless ;  the  object  of  government  is 
to  protect,  and  that  which  needs  protection  more  than  anything  else  in  this  world  is 
property.  Bat  oar  whole  system  of  taxation  is  levied  on  consumption,  and  rests  in- 
discriminately on  all  the  population  of  the  country  irrespective  of  their  capacity  to 
pay— that  is,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  property  they  own.  It  oasht  to  be  so  ap- 
portioned even  in  levying  it  on  consnmption  that  the  wealthy  should  bear  some  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  burden. 

Now,  here  it  is  proposed  that  we  shall  go  and  takeoff  taxation  tcom  a  luxnry.  *  *  * 

A  painting  is  a  luxury ;  a  foreign  painting  especially  is  a  luxury  which  costs  much 
money.  It  goes  to  adorn  the  parlors  of  the  wealthy ;  and  you  ought  not  to  take  off 
the  taxation  they  pay  when  the  House  positively  refused  the  other  day  to  reduce  the 
taxation  on  a  woolen  shirt.  Ton  refused  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  woolen  goods  and 
on  boots  and  ehoesy  and  on  farming  implements  and  on  all  the  implements  with 
which  our  people  toil  to  make  their  daily  subsistence.  Ton  refusea  to  take  20  ^r 
cent  off  that  taxation ;  and  yet  yon  are  ready  to  ^reduce  the  taxation  on  a  magnifi- 
cent painting  from  30  per  cent  down  to  10  per  cent. 

On  the  implements  of  labor,  some  of  them,  you  levy  a  tax  of  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 
The  neeessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of  clothinp^  and  food  come  in  nnder  a  rate  of  duty  of 
lOO  per  cent.,  and  you  refusea  to  reduce  it  to  50  or  60  per  cent.  And  at  the  same 
time  you  propose  to  bring  down  the  duty  on  the  magnificent  paintings  which  are  im- 
ported to  adorn  the  parlors  of  a  Gould  or  Vanderbilt  to  10  per  cent.  And  the  House 
was  asked  to  put  them  on  the  free  list  because  the  tax  was  burdensome.  What  a 
record  we  are  making  to  go  before  the  country  upon  f  How  strQng  an  appeal  we  will 
be  able  to  make  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  such  a  record! 

Speech  of  Mr.  i>ii*iii. —  •  •  •  w^^  ij^^  Democrats,  seek  to  make  all  taxation 
equal  and  uniform,  to  limit  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  revenues,  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary taxation,  and  to  take  it  off  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  let  it  rest, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  Inxnries.  Every  argument  that  comes  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Hoaae  and  every  motion  that  comes  from  members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  is  an  argument  or  motion  based  upon  the  idea  of  protecting  something  or 
somebody,  and  the  only  inquiry  with  them  is,  Whom  does  it  protect  and  how  much 
does  it  protect  f  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kasson]  holds  up  a  bundle  of  peti- 
tions from  American  artists,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  says  that  they  ask  for  no  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  care  what  protection  they  ask  for  or  do  not  ask  for.  If  they  ask 
me  for  protection,  I  would  refuse  to  give  it  to  them  as  protection  and  for  the  saice  of 
protection. 

*  *  *  Limit  this  bill  to  the  simple  removal  of  those  discriminations,  and  leave 
the  tariff  on  the  works  of  all,  as  yon  do  the  tariff  on  all  the  necessities  of  life  con- 
Bomed  by  the  poor,  and  I  will  vote  for  it ;  but  when  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  works  of 
art  and  other  luxuries  of  the  rich,  I  demand  the  same  or  a  greater  reduction  on  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Kasbon.  That  is  all  this  does. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Oh,  no ;  it  reduces  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  fh>m  30  to  10  per  cent.  And 
this  reduction  of  taxation  is  on  the  luxuries  and  fine  ornaments  of  the  very  rich.  Not 
only  can  the  poor  not  afford  these  things,  but  people  of  average  good  fortunes  can  not. 
The  burdens,  galling  as  they  are,  that  rest  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  to 
remain  as  the  pressing  necessities  of  a  great  war  that  ended  twenty  years  ago  left 
them. 

These  are  some  of  my  objections  to  the  bill.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  to 
take  taxes  off  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  while  we  are  refusing  to  take  off  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.    •    •    • 

Tax  the  salt  of  the  humblest  laborers  of  the  land  and  take  off  the  tax  from  the  one- 
hnndred-thousand-dollar  painting  and  other  works  of  art  of  the  millionaire!  Is  that 
jnsticef  Tax  the  wool  hat  or  the  blankets  of  the  toiling  millions,  and  take  it  off  of  the 
laxuries  of  the  rich  (  [Applause.  1  Tax  the  trace-ohams,  the  implements  of  industry 
of  the  laboring  masses,  and  give  the  wealthy  their  luxuries  and  ornaments  free  I  Give 
ftway  the  revenue  of  the  Government  from  whisky  to  Jobbers,  but  leave  the  tax  to  be 
P&id  by  the  consumer! 

Sir,  go  on  in  that  line  of  revenue  reform  (f )  and  the  country  will  rise  up  and  ask  us, 
h  &U  this  pretension  of  tariff  reform  a  Trojan  horse  with  an  army  of  spoilsmen  con- 
cealed within  it,  or  are  you  earnestly  amd  nonestly  for  reforming  the  administration 
ud  redueing  taxation f    [Applause.]    Sir,  let  us  all  go  home,  if  that  is  the  rule  and 
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if  that  Is  to  be  onr  poliQ;^^  with  our  heads  bowed  down  in  shame  and  homiliatioii,  oon- 
ftflsing  OUT  Bins  andoalling  upon  the  mountains  to  fall  npon  ns^nd  hide  ns  fiom  the 
siffht  of  a  deceiyed  and  betrayed  people.    •    •    • 

Now,  sir.  it  is  onfortonate  that  no  man  oan  speak  for  the  tax-payer  here  withoat 
being  howled  against  as  a  oommanist  or  a  demaffogne.  Sir,  that  denunciation  hsis 
no  terrors  for  me ;  and  so  long  as  I  stand  here  you  3iail  never,  with  my  consent^  reoBove 
taxation  from  whisky,  nor  from  works  of  art,  nor  from  luxuries,  nor  from  silks,  nor 
from  fine  raiment  of  any  kind  until  von  reduce  it  on  all  the  articles  consumed  by  the 
toiling  poor  and  the  overtaxed  people  of  this  country.    [Applause.] 

The  HooBe  by  yeas  52,  Bays  179,  97  not  voting,  strangled  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Dann  killed  it. 

What  wonders  time  works. 

Mr.  Mills,  now  as  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  reports  even  a  more 
radical  and  sweeping  change  than  before  proposed.  He  proposes  not  to 
redace  a  tax  on  a  luxury,  but  to  remove  it,  at  the  same  time  merely 
reducing  taxes  on  most  necessaries  of  life. 

MB.  MILLS  AG^AIN  ON  LTTXTJBIES,  IN  THB  HOUSE,  APRIL  20,  1888. 

Mr.  Mills,  on  reporting  H.  of  B.  No.  9051,  made  an  eloquent  and  ex- 
tended address.  He  outiined  the  policy  of  the  revenue-reduction  plan 
of  the  bill  and  of  his  party. 

He  said,  <^  They  (the  originators  of  the  tariff  of  1861)  made  haste  to 
roll  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  off  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthy  and  lay 
them  ui)on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  could  only  pay  asthey  procured 
the  means  by  their  daily  toil." 

Exactly.  You  do  this  Mr.  Mills,  when  you  recommend,  as  yon  do, 
art  for  luxury  for  the  rich,  free,  while  you  tax  the  blankets,  boots, 
stockings,  and  underwear  of  tiie  poor  by  your  bill. 

Again — 

<^ We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been  trying  to  reduce  taxation  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  people,  and  so  far  without  success." 

Does  the  free  foreign  art  to  the  extent  of  over  $577,000,  by  your  bill 
presented  to  the  rich,  while  salt,  food,  and  clothes  to  the  poor  remain 
taxed,  bear  any  relation  to  the  above  t 

Again — 

<^  We  must  make  a  new  departure  instead  of  laying  the  burdens  of 
taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  lifle,"  etc 

Permit  me— does  this  refer  to  free  foreign  art  for  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  as  proposed  by  your  bill  t 

In  closing — 

*^  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  bill  we  have  presented  to  you  •  •  • 
will  become  a  law.  I  earnestly  hope  when  the  Treasury  is  full  to  over- 
flowing of  the  people's  hard  earnings,  you  will  lighten  their  burdens  and 
reduce  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Does  free  foreign  art  to  the  rich,  as  proposed  by  your  bill,  with  neces- 
saries taxed,  aid  the  people  who  work  t 

Again — 

^<  Although  the  bill  we  propose  is  not  all  that  we  could  have  asked, 
although  it  is  a  very  moderate  bill ;  yet  it  will  send  comfort  and  happi- 
ness into  the  homes  and  bosoms  of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  this 
country." 

How,  Mr.  Mills!  by  giving  more  than  $577,000  of  revenues  deriTed 
from  the  luxury  of  free  foreign  art  to  the  rich,  and  making  your  beloved 
poor  continue  to  pay  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  lifet  Queer  old  logic, 
this. 

^^  I  ask  you  now  in  behalf  of  them,  the  poor  laboring  people^  to  con- 
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aider  their  claims  and  help  to  rMace  the  burdens  that  have  so  long  been 
laid  nx>on  their  shoolders." 

Brave  words,  Mr.  Mills!  Now  act  by  moving  to  strike  oat  lines  176 
to  179,  page  8  of  yonr  bill,  which  presents  $577,000  of  these  poor  people^s 
money  to  the  rich  who  do  not  need  it,  and  leaves  the  law  as  to  tree  for- 
eign art  for  luxury  as  it  is. 

Ton  do  not  believe  in  free  art  for  luxury.    You  are  a  firank,  honest 
man,  badly  deluded  in  many  things  as  to  the  tariff^  and  probably  out- 
voted in  your  committee  as  to  this.    Strike  it  out,  Mr.  Mills,  and  your, 
public  record  as  to  this  will  be  consistent. 

THOIHAS  DONAIiBSON, 

Philadelphiaj  Pa. 

Preterve  ikU :  more  to  follow  I    They  wiU  he  w^kty  it^ieroeUng  reading  for  eome  of  yon* 

Brothers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  just  a  moment. 

This  year  is  to  be  full  of  surprises;  many  of  you  hold  your  seats  now 
by  accidents — many  of  you  will  lose  them  by  incidents. 

Vote,  brothers,  vote  with  care,  on  the  items  of  the  Mills  bill — ^H.  B. 
No.  9051. 

This  refers  to  lines  176-179,  inclusive,  page  8  of  the  Mills  biU. 

Make  a  note  of  this.  In  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  sessionjBec- 
ord,  pages  4294  to  4298,  inclusive),  you  will  see  the  action  of  the  House 
on  a  similar  but  less  vicious  proposition.  The  House,  on  May  19, 1884, 
on  a  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Hard  (got  left  the  fall  followfng)  from  the 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Eepresentatives,  6751,  by  their  direction, 
and  which  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and 
statuary  from  30  to  10  per  cent.  f30  per  cent,  is  now  the  law  under  the 
act  of  March  30, 1883),  after  a  full  discussion  set  its  eyes  in  death  by  a 
vote  of  52  in  its  favor  to  179  against  it,  and  92  not  voting. 

Mr.  Mills,  then  of  Ways  and  Means,  now  its  chairman,  made  the  best 
speech  against  the  bill  and  defeated  it.  Kow  he  reports  a  more  sur- 
prising and  utterly  indefensible  proposition  in  his  bill  Ko.  9051,  lines 
176  to  179,  page  8,'  at  present  before  the  House,  which  is,  ^^  paintings  in 
oil  or  water  colors  and  statuary  not  otherwise  provided  for,  free."  Oh, 
Hr.  Mills!  Understand  that  this  means  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  or' 
statuary  used  for  private  luxury,  as  now  by  existing  law  all  such  works 
for  education,  culture,  public  galleries,  churches,  associations,  art  clubs, 
museums  are  free,  and  that  they  are  only  taxed  30  per  cent,  when  used 
as  articles  of  luxury,  as  are  diamonds,  silks,  wines,  etc. 

Mr.  Mills  now  proposes  to  reverse  this.  Hats,  shoes,  coats,  shirts, 
picks,  shovels,  and  food  are  to  pay  a  duty,  while  this  luxury  of  the  rich 
is  to  be  free.  It  is  not  reduced  as  other  articles  are  in  the  Mills  bill, 
but  is  to  be  absolutely  free  of  duty.  Blessed  are  the  rich,  is  the  logic 
of  this  part  of  the  Mills  bill. 

Brothers,  notice  below.  It  will  interest  you.  It  goes  right  home  to 
the  vitals  of  some  of  you. 

Almost  all  of  you  want  to  come  again,  ehf  Be  careful;  something 
will  drop  this  fall,  and  for  your  own  sakes  don't  aid  it  any  more  than 
you  can  help. 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  May  19, 1884,  on  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  a  bill — House  of  Representatives,  p.  6751,  a  bill 
to  merely  reduce  the  existing  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  oil  paintings,  water 
ooloi^,  and  statuary  4  to  10  per  cent.,  where  the  same  was  used  for  lux- 
ury. The  Mills  bill  (lines  176  to  179,  page  8)  proposes  to  make  such 
articles,  when  used  for  luxury,  free. 
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The  vote. — ^Those  in  italics  in  all  lists'  aie  now  in  the  Hoose,  viz,  May 
11,  1888. 

TheqaestioD  was  taken;  and  there  were— yeas,  52;  nays,  179;  not 
voting,  92 ;  as  follows : 

YXAS-SS. 


ICr.  Q.  E.  Aduns 
Aiken 
Belmont 
Blount 
Broadhead 
Badd 
a.  S.  Oox 
JDargan 
Borghelmer 
SOioU 
Garrison 
Ghiacock 
Gzeonleaf 


Ifx.  Alexander 
AndoFOon 
Atkfnton 
Basley 
Bailentlne 
Barksdale 
Barr 
Bayne 
Beaclr 
BUbee 
Blaebbam 
Btand 
BouteUe 
Brainard 
J.  H.  Brewer  • 
T.  M.  Browne, 
W.  W.  Brown 
Burnet 
Cabell 
Calkins 
J.  M.  Campbell 
Cannon 
Carloton 
Cassidy 
Clay 
Olomentt 
Oohb 
Connolly 
Converse 
Cosgrove 
W.  It.  Cox 


D.  B.  ChtWonon 

Cartin 

G.  R.  Dayia 

B,  T.  Davit 

Deoflter 

DibreU 

Dnnoan 

Dunham 

Duwn 

Eaton 

Eldrtdge 

EUwoM 

Ermentrout 


Kr.J.  J.  Adams 
Amot 
Barbonr 
Belfoid 
Bennett 
Bingham 
BlancharA 
Bowen 
Boyle 

Breckinridge* 
Breitnng 
F.  B.  Brewer 


Hr.  Hancock 
H.  H.  Hatch 
Bei^>ert 
Hiscock 
EiU 
Hard 

J.  K.  Jones 
T.  J.  Jonet 
Kaasott 
Kean 
KeUey 
LelTeTTe 
Long 


Mr.  Lyman 
McCold 
8.H.Hnier 
Mitchell 
Monison 
Hatohler 
0*Hara 
Pettibone 
Phelpt 
Poland 
'  Potter 
Prior 
BanUn 


KATB-179. 


Hr.L  N.Evans 
Everhart 
J.  H.  Erins 
Ferxell 
Finerty 
FoUett 
^oran 
Funston 
Fyan 
Geddes 
Oof 
Graves 
€hienthor 
Halsell 
Hammond 
Hanbaok 
Hardeman 
Hardy 
Hanner 
Hart 

W.H.  Hatch 
Haynes 
Hemphm 
T.  J.  ffendermm, 
Henley 
Hepburn 
G.  W.  Hewitt 
Hoblitzell 
.    Solman 
Holmss 
Hooper 
Horr 
Howey 
Hunt 
Johnson 
B.  W.Jones 
J.  H.  Jones 
Jordan 
Keiffer 
King 
Kleiner 
Iiacey 
Laird 
Lamb 
Lanham 


Mg.  Lewis 
liOwry 
lieOomai, 
MeOormiek 
UoMiOen*^ 
Millard 
J.F.MiUer 
MtOOcen 
MiOo* 
Money 
JTofTib 
Moalton 
Mnidrow 

Murphy 

Keece 

Nelton 

NiehcOM 

Nutting 

Ochilttee 

J.  J,  O'Nom 

Parker 

Fatton 

Payeon 

Pierce 

S.  W.  Peel 

S.  J.  Peelle 

Porkint 

Peten 

PoU 

Price 

Posey 

G.  W.  Bay 


£oMjrtion 

J.  8.  Bobinson 

W.  B.  Bobinson 

J,H.B/ogen 

Boseorans 

Byan 

Scales 

Beney 

Shaw 

Shelley 

Singleton 


NOT  V0TINGw«2. 


Mr.Bnimm 
Buchanan 
Buckner 
Bnrleigh 
Caldwell 
Felix  Campbell 
Candler 
Ghaoe 
(Jlardy 
OoOins 
Cook 
Covington 


Mr.  W.  W.  Cnlbertson 
Collen 
Cfutehoon 
Daoidoon 
L.  H.  Davis 
DiMU 
iley 


Dowd 

Ellis 

Fielder 

Flnley 


Mr.Banney 
'   Beed 
Bieo 
MoeJaoett 
In .  F.  Bogtra 
Seymour 
Slocnm 
Stone 

O.  A.  Sumner 
ISUman 
JET.  B,  Tumor 
Van^EatoD 
Wolford 


Mr.  T.  G.  Skinner 
Smalls 
Smith 
Snyder 
mooner 
imrxngor 

Stephenson 

Stevens 

Strait 

D.  H.  Snmner 
Talbott 

B,  B,  Taylor 

J.  D,  Ittylor 

J.  M.  Taylor 

J.B.Thomat 

Thomnion 

Throckmorton 

Townthtnd 

Tnlly 

Osc^r  Tomer 

Valentine 

Van  Alstyne 

Vance 

Wait 

Wakefield 

Ward 

A.  J.  Warner 

Bichard  Wamsr 

Washbom 

Weaver 

Welbom 

Weller 

Milo  White 

Ftttww 

Williams 

Willis 

W.£.  WOton' 

E.  B.  Winans 
Wood  • 
Woodward 
Woithingtott 
Yaple 

York. 


Itih  Forney 
George 
Oibeon 
Green 
D,B 
A.  a  Hewitt 
HiD 
Holton 
B^o^tUu 
Hotak 
Honseman 
Hntchins 


•  It  will  be  noted  that  Soger  Mills,  of  Texas,  Benton  McMillen,  of  Tennessee,  and  W.  L.  WflsoiLof 
West  Virginia,  now  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  who  report  a  bill  for  free  art  Inxniy.  on  viit 
proposition  to  merely  redoce  this  Inxory  doty,  voted  OP ;  W^Mr-  Qt  B.  ^(wUDtidge,  of  4TkWINi 
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Jeffords 

Ktteham 

Lavrenoe 

libby 

Lore 

LoTerine 

MeAdoo 

MeEitUey 

Mauon 


lfr.M»ybiU7 
Jlorey 
Morgan 
Uorae 
Holler 
Hnrray 
Ootet 

C%4>rtot  O'^tfiB 

Paige 

Payne 


Oaaian  Bay 

Reagan 

Rowell 

JBiomB 

C.  K.  Skinner 

Sprigga 

Oharlet  Stewart 

J.  W  Stewart 

Stockalager 

Storm 


Uv^StnOU 
Xnoker 
Wadsworth 
Wemple 
J.  D.  White 
Whiting 
Jamee  w  Qaom 
John  Winana 
O.  D.  Wi$e 
J.  S.  Wise 
Yonng. 


So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hard 
was  not  agreed  to. 

Eow  many  patriots  of  the  fifty  two  who  voted  for  the  Hard  or  Bel- 
mont bill  were  ^'harted  unto  death'' in  the  election  of  1834 1  Only 
seventeen  sorvivors  oat  of  fifty-two,  and  some  of  those  from  districts 
where  safiDn^e  is  commerce,  and  the  member  is  thus  not  accountable  to 
even  those  who  vote  for  him. 

Don't  arm  your  enemies  with  weapons  to  stab  you. 

This  luxury  question  goes  right  into  the  dinner  pail,  by  the  way  of 
his  reason,  of  the  workingman. 

The  late  Col.  W.  B.  Morrison,  one  of  the  best  of  all  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  had  the  lid  of  this  dinner-pail 
shut  down  on  him  last  election,  and  the  almost  late  Mr.  Speaker  Car- 
lisle escaped  irom  the  shut-down  of  the  same  lid  by  wiggling  mighty 
lively. 

Look  at  the  vote,  see  the  moral,  and  get  .under  cover,  by  striking  out 
lines  176-179,  p.  8,  of  the  Mills  bill. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

8TAXEMEHT  OF  S.  B.  PA&SIL,  THOtfAS  A.  WEBB,  ASB  WIUIAH 

PABSIL^  HEWABK,  H.  J. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  reply  to  our  commu- 
nication. Please  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind  consideration 
and  indalgence.  The  gratitude  we  feel  for  your  promised  assistance 
we  can  not  adequately  express.  While  we  know  that  the  inclination  of 
Congress  is  rather  to  reduce  than  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty,  still  we 
feel  that,  our  case  being  one  of  such  extreme  necessity,  an  exception 
might  very  justly  be  made  in  this  instance.  Our  object  in  praying  for 
the  repeal  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
specific  duty  is — 

First,  Because  it  would  prevent  the  undervaluation  (as  we  have  be- 
fore stated),  for  it  requires  an  expert  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
cnracy  the  quality  and  prices  which  should  be  placed  on  the  many  dif- 
ferent styles  and  qualities  of  pearl  buttons. 

Second,  That  a  guflBcient  specific  duty  would  enable  us  to  manufacture 
the  lower  grades  of  goods,  which  at  present  we  are  unable  to  do  owing 
to  the  inadequate  protection  we  now  receive.  All  we  ask  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  is  a  protection  which  will  equalize  the  price  of  foreign 
labor  to  our  standard.  Our  workmen  do  not  expect  exorbitant  wages, 
and  we  as  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  profit. 
There  would  be  a  steady  demand  for  our  product  if  we  could  make  our 
goods  ^  cbeap  a$  they  are  produced  to  Austria,    But  this  is  eutirely 
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oat  of  the  qaestion,  owing  to  our  having  to  pay  firom  four  to  Ave  times 
as  mnch  for  onr  labor  as  they  do.  The  manoCftctore  of  pearl  battens  is 
only  in  its  infancy  in  this  coo  a  try  and  comparatiTely  only  a  small  in- 
dustry i  bat  with  the  help  of  the  fostering  hand  of  pr6tectioa  it  would 
soon  rank  among  the  great.  Bat  withoat  this  aid  it  will  soon  become 
extinct.  With  a  protection  that  woald  protect,  notonly  woald  onr  own 
workmen  find  steady  employment,  but  pearl-button  plants  would  spring 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  thereby  benefiting  greatly  the  Tari- 
ous  localities  and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  hands.  This  would 
of  itself  cause  a  sufficient  competition  to  keep  the  price  of  pearl  buttons 
down  to  the  lowest  figures  at  which  they  could  be  produced,  allowing 
only  fair  wages  for  the  hands  employed  and  a  small  margin  for  the 
manufacturers.  The  value  of  pearl  buttons  imported  into  this  country 
annually  is  in  the  millions.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  beg  to  in- 
close you  a  letter  received  by  onr  Mr.  E.  B.  Parsil,  to  which  he  could 
only  reply  to  the  party  from  whom  it  was  received  that  it  was  nseless 
/  for  him  to  try  and  figure  against  imported  goods. 

The  letter  will  explain  itself,  and  also  furnish  some  slight  idea  of  the 
quantities  of  pearl  buttons  that  find  a  market  here,  the  production  of 
pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Europe,  especially  Austria.  If  these 
large  quantities  of  goods  could  be  mann&etured  in  this  country  it  wonld 
find  employment  for  thousands  of  worthy  people.  Honorable  sir,  woald 
it  not  also,  if  but  in  a  small  way,  be  instrumental  in  reducing  the  in- 
creasing revenue,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  talk  f  All  that  is  required 
to  make  this  an  accomplished  fact  is  a  tariff  to  protect  us  from  the  prison 
and  cheap  labor  of  Austria.  We  ask  not  for  a  protectiou  which  will 
enable  us  to  erect  costly  plants.  We  ask  not  for  a  protection  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  large  sums  of  money ;  but  all  we  ask  is  for  a  pro- 
tection which  will  enable  us  to  utilize  our  present  ^plant^  find  employ- 
ment for  our  workmen,  and  make  a  fair  living  for  ourselves. 

Truly  this  can  not  be  asking  too  much.-  It  does  not  appear  Jost  to  as 
to  classify  our  pearl  button  and  place  them  on  the  same  tariff  basis  with 
other  buttons,  in  which  the  manufeM^turers  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  use  more  or  less  of  labor-saving  and  improved  machinery ;  and 
therefore  not  being  compelled  to  come  so  directly  in  competition  with 
the  poor  paid  hand  labor  of  Europe,  as  is  our  case.  There  are  no  bat- 
tons  manufactured  in  which  hana  labor  plays  so  important  a  part  as  in 
pearl  buttons,  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  button  being  hand-work, 
and  there  is  no  material  utilized  for  buttons  so  hard  and  difficult  to 
work  as  pearl;  still  we  labor  under  every  disadvantage. .  Proverbial 
Yankee  ingenuity  has  never  as  yet  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
manufacturing  pearl  buttons  by  machinery.  And  therefore,  honorable 
sir,  we  make  a  personal  appeal  for  your  sympathies,  and  beg  your  sup- 
port for  our  relief,  so  far  as  you  feel  you  can  consistently  extend  it  We 
have  endeavored  to  state  onr  case  in  a  plain  and  truthful  manner.  Oar 
extreme  necessity  is  not  overdrawn  nor  our  present  condition  a  high- 
colored  argument.    What  we  say  is  only  too  true. 

Honorable  sir,  our  petition  has  reference  to  buttons  made  from  mother- 
of-pearl  and  sea  shells  only;  we  have  no  interest  in  buttons  of  anyother 
description.  We  have  alre^y  stated  our  machinery  can  only  be  util- 
ized for  pearl. 

In  reference  to  the  foreign  market  value  of  pearl  buttons  we  areoB- 
able  to  give  the  exact  figures,  owing  to  the  great  difference  existing  ifl 
the  prices  of  the  several  countries  which  manuJbcture  them.  For  in- 
stance, a  button  of  a  sx>ecified  quality  and  size  would  cost  the  highest 
price  in  England ;  in  France  the  price  would  be  probably  a  little  less, 
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or  nearly  the  same ;  id  GerroaDy  it  would  be  lower ;  while  in  Austria, 
with  its  cheap  labor  and  prison-manafactured  goods,  they  conld  be 
boaght  still  lower. 

The  varioas  styles  of  pearl  battons  b^ing  so  nnmerons,  including  styles, 
qnality,  and  size,  it  is,  as  yoa  will  readily  perceive,  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  select  any  one  size  or  quality  as  a  case  to  flgure  from.  Still 
we  think  we  can  give  yon  some  figures  as  an  Ulnstration,  which  will 
fnmish  you  with  tike  information  yon  require.  We  will  endeavor  to 
prove  that  with  au  additional  duty  oi  15  per  cent,  which  would  be  the 
maximum,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose  (from  your  kind  reply  to  oar  former 
communication),  we  could  reasonably  expect,  even  should  we  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  receive  a  favorable  consideration  of  our  ease.  We*  will 
therefore  flgure  from  a  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  stand-point' and  a 
specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  line,  for  which  we  ask.  For  instance^  an 
eighteen  line  button,  foreign  price  $1  per  gross,  would  give  us  40  cents 
ad  valorem,  72  cents  specific ;  foreign  price  $1 .50  per  gross,  ad  valorem 
60  cents,  specific  72  cents;  foreign  price  92  per  gross,  ad  valorem  80 
cents,  specific  72  cents;  foreign  price  92.60  per  gross,  ad  valorem  $1, 
specific  72  ceuts;  foreign  price  $3  per  gross,  ad  valorem  $1.20,  specific 
72  cents.  Now  we  take  a  twenty-two  line  size  button,  foreign  price  $1.50 
per  gross,  ad  valorem  60  cents,  specific  88  cents  per  gross ;  foreign  price 
$2  per  gross,  ad  valorem  80  cents,  specific  88  cento;  foreign  price  $3 
per  gross,  ad  valorem  $1.20,  specific  88  cents. 

Again  we  take  a  large  size  button  used  for  overcoato,  say  a  fi[>rty  line 
size,  foreign  price  $4,  ad  valorem  $1.60,  specific  $1.60;  foreign  price  $6, 
ad  valorem  :  2.40,  specific  $1.60.  Although  this  will  undoubtedly  appear 
to  be  a  very  crude  way  of  illustrating  onr  point,  still  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible.  By  the  illustration  we  have  presented 
we  think  we  have  shown  that  the  specific  duty  would  be  to  oar  disad- 
vantage on  any  button  the  foreign  price  of  which  is  over  $1.75  per  gross. 
The  greater  the  value  of  the  goods  above  this  figure  the  greater  the 
advantage  to  the  foreign  dealer.  But  onr  advantage  would  accrue  on 
the  medium  and  lower  grades  of  goods,  thereby  more  nearly  equalising 
the  duty,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  line  of  goods  from  which  we  are 
now  entirely  debarred.  In  many  cases  only  about  one-tenth  of  a  pearl 
shell  will  produce  the  fiuer  grade  of  goods,  and  we  are  left  with  the 
halance  of  nine^tenths  on  our  hands,  not  being  able  to  utilize  it  on 
aceoont  of  the  low  price  at  which  this  class  of  goods  are  sold  by  the 
foreign  dealers,  owing  to  the  great  advantage  they  have  over  us  in  the 
price  of  labor,  also  the  convict-labor  help.  On  this  class  of  goods  it  is 
where  we  feel  the  great  difiference  in  the  price  of  labor  tiie  most. 

And  now,  honorable  sir,  feeling  that  we  can  not  fully  realize  how  val- 
uable each  moment  of  your  time  must  be  in  the  performance  of  your 
arduous  duties,  still  we  hope  you  will  pardon  the  illiteracy  and  length 
of  our  petition,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  neeidy 
position  we  are  placed  in,  trusting  that  at  your  convenience  we  may 
receive  from  you  as  kind  and  encouraging  a  reply  as  from  our  former 
communication. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT. 

Onr  extreme  necessity  is  the  only  excuse  we  can  offer  for  taking  up 
your  valuable  time,  as  we  know  you  have  so  little  to  spare.  But  know- 
ing yoor  earnestness  in  remedying  the  wrongs  of  any  class  of  people 
of  this  great  Bepublic,  we  come  to  you  begging  your  assistance  in  a 
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matter  wbicb  we  can  not  remedy  ourselves.  We,  the  committee  send- 
ing this  coQimunication  to  yoa,  are  part  of. a  body  known  as  the  Pearl  ! 
Button  Manufacturers.  As  we  think  it  has  never  come  to  yoor  know]-  i 
edge,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  our  ability  to  give  the  low  state  of  ex-  ■ 
treme  depression  to  which  our  business  has  fallen,  we  beg  you  to  J 
hear  a  few  words  from  us.  Years  ago  this  business  was  on  a  par  witb  j 
a  great  many  others  intbis  country,  but  since  and  within  the  last  ten  ; 
years  it  has  been  on  a  steady  decline,  till  at  the  present  time,  pud  for  > 
some  time  past,  onr  shops  have  been  completely  closed  up.  The  reasoD 
for  this  is  that  we  have  to  compete  without  any  remedy  against  almost 
pauper  and  convict  labor  exclusively.  In  Austria  there  are  between 
two  and  three  thousand  convicts,  employed  making  pearl  buttons,  while 
others  are  employed  in  Germany  and  France.  At  Paris  a  contract  i« 
made  with  the  authorities  at  the  rate  of  2  francs  per  day  per  capita, 
and  altljough  there  is  a  law  in  force  in  Austria  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
convict  goo<la  in  their  own  country,  90  per  cent  of  these  goods  so 
mnnufurtured  find  a  market  here.  Now,  honorable  sir,  these  goods  are 
inip(»rted  into  our  country  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  groasej*,  and 
giMuIs  wliich  are  sold  here  by  the  ini[>orter  at  40  cents  per  gross  cost  os 
alone  for  the  labor  over  $1  per  gross.  The  reason  lor  this  y(»u  can  see 
very  ])1ainly  (not  discussing  the  convict  laboi).  A  mechanic's  week's 
wages  in  Austria  in  our  money  is  (2.83,  and  he  has  to  be  a  first  class  me- 
chanic to  get  that ;  while  here  we  pay  our  workmen  from  $V2  to  915  |>er 
week,  which  we  think  you  will  admit  is  not  too  high  wages  for  a  skilled 
mechanic,  who  has  had  to  serve  several  years  at  the  trade  before  he  is 
proficient.  Pearl  buttons  can  not  be  made  by  machinery,  but  every  but- 
ton  must  be  made  by  hand.  Our  labor  costs  us  five  times  as  much  as 
the  labor  we  are  compelled  to  compete  against,  yet  we  only  have  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  to  equalize  this.  The  only  orders  we  can  get 
now. are  a  few  gross  here  and  there  to  make  up  goods  the  importers 
have  run  out  of  and  can  not  wait  for  them  from  the  other  side.  Our 
business  has  been  crippled  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  compelled  to 
close  onr  factories ;  and  if  Congress  does  not  soon  assist  us  the  pearl 
button  industry  of  this  country  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  workmen  are  poverty  stricken,  and  many  of  them  are  really  des- 
titute. We,  the  manufacturers,  are  also  in  a  deplorable  condition.  All 
we  have  left  are  our  plants  and  some  little  unmanufactured  stock 
which  we  now  have  on  hand;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
business  we  would  not  realize  20  per  cent,  of  the  money  we  have  in- 
vested in  the  business,  as  pearl-button  machinery  can  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  condition  of  our  workmen  has  caused  general 
comment,  and  an  investigation  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
papers  of  our  city  and  New  York  has  been  the  result.  We  have  stated 
our  case  truthfully  and  plainly  to  them ;  still  we  dare  not  inform  them 
of  the  real  state  of  onr  financial  condition  as  we  can  you,  for  if  it  was 
made  public  it  would  destroy  our  credit  entirely.  Our  grievances  are 
such  that,  unless  we  have  some  relief  from  Congress  in  the  near  futaiv, 
we  shall  be  financially  ruined  and  our  legitimate  business  will  become 
extinct  in  the  country.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  h'ave  a  protection  which 
will  equalize  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  foreign  lands  to  the  same  basis 
that  we  have  to  pay  here  for  like  work.  We  wish  right  here  to  state 
that  a  monopoly  in  this  business  is  out  of  the  question,  as  any  two  but- 
ton-makers  with  8100  capital  can  start  the  manufacture  of  pearl  but- 
tons, Now,  honorable  sir,  we  pray  you  to  render  us  your  most  valued 
assistance.  First,  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  be  abolished,  as  it 
is  impracticablei  because  it  takes  an  expert  to  determine  the  quality  or 
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ralne  of  the  many  diflferent  kinds  of  pearl  buttons  manufactured. 
Second,  that  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  4  cents  [)er  line  be  substi- 
tuted; this  would  enable  us  to  favorably  compete  with  the  convict  and 
paaper  labor  of  other  countries.  This  we  feel  is  not  asking  any  more 
than  we  are  justly  entitled  to  receive. 

If  this  can  be  consummated  it  will  be  the  means  of  putting  thousands 
of  honest  mechanics  to  work  at  their  own  legitimate  business,  and  mak- 
ing many  homes  happy  where  poverty  and  distress  now  exist.  Inclosed 
joa  will  find  some  of  the  comments  of  the  pres^,  both  Democratic  and 
Repablican.  We  know  your  sympathy  is  with  us,  and  we  hope  you  will 
aid  us  all  in  your  power  to  hejp  us  out  of  our  unfortunate  position.  We 
trust  that  yon  will  kindly  favor  us  with  an  answer,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, which  will  insure  us  some  encouragement. 

Relating  to  the  specific  duty,  in  which  we  mentioned  a  line,  we  have^ 
reference  to  the  English  measurement,  which  is  the  fortieth  part  of  an 
inch;  consequently  a  button  which  we  would  call  a  ten  Ihie  would  meas- 
ure a  quarter  of  an  inch  across  the  face,  a  twenty  line  a  half  an  inch, 
etc.  The  French  line  is  an  entire  different  measuremisnt,  and  4  cents 
per  line  based  on  this  measurement  would  be  of  no  help  to  us,  for  with 
the  ad  valorem  duty  abolished  and  the  specific  duty  we  mentioned 
placed  on  the  French  measurement  we  would  be  in  no  better  ]>osition 
than  we  are  to-day,  as  an  eighteen  line  English  measurement  is  only  a 
five  line  f^nch  measure.  Therefore  we  want  it  specified  English  line 
measure. 


PETITION  OF  HATIOHAL  PEABIrBTJTTOH  KAKESS. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  who  are  a  committee  of  the  National 
Pearl-Button  Makers  Association,  appointed  by  them  to  present  to 
your  honorable  self,  praying  that  they  may  have  your  support  in  ad- 
vocating a  bill  of  the  pearl-button  manufacturers  which  is  about  being 
presented  to  Congress,  asking  for  such  relief  that  will  enable  us  to  be 
CD  an  equality  with  other  mechanical  industries  in  this  country.  We 
beg  you  to  allow  us  to  present  to  you  a  few  facts,  which  we  think  after 
your  perusal  we  shall  have  your  support  and  sympathy.  We  are  a  body 
of  mechanics  who  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  represented  thousands 
Oir  occupation  was  such  that  we  were  enabled  to  have  steady  employ- 
ment Our  principal  competitor  in  pearl  buttons  was  England,  and 
the  competition  was  such  that  we  could  favorably  compete,  but  since 
that  time  Austria  and  Germany  commenced  making  pearl  buttons,  and 
where  there  was  one  thousand  gross  of  pearl  buttons  made  in  those  two 
coaotries  alone  there  are  now  to-day  one  hundred  thousand,  till  the 
competition  is  so  great  that  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  in  this'  country 
are  doing  nothing,  and  what  few  have  work  only  get  two  or  three  days 
per  week. 

The  wages  we  get  when  at  work  average  from  $12  to  $15  per  week^ 
which  we  think  you  will  agree  is  not  too  much  for  a  skilled  mechanic 
who  has  had  to  labor  for  several  years  before  he  has  become  proficient ; 
but  as  the  case  now  is  this  labor  has  been  entirely  thrown  away.  Our 
(Aiief  competitor  now  is  Austria,  as  there  we  have  not  only  the  regular 
workmen  to  contend  against,  but  in  Vienna  and  the  suburbs  there  are 
several  thousand  convicts  employed  making  pearl  buttons,  and  there  is 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  goods  in  their  own  country,  and  which 
goods  find  a  ready  market  here.  Again,  the  wages  of  a  regular  mechanic 
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in  Austria  are  exactly  in  onr  money  $2.83  cents  per  week,  so  yoti  can 
readily  see  the  comparison  of  the  wages  of  the  foreif^  and  domestic 
mechanic.  Oar  wages,  taking  it  at  the  lowest  basis,  is  foar  or  fi^e  times 
as  mneh  as  theirs,  and  the  duty  that  is  fisposedon  sach  goods  is  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Now,  it  can  readily  be  seen  the  disadvantage  we  labor 
under.  How  can  our  employers  find  work  for  us  to  do  when  importers 
in  this  country  have  their  agents  in  Europe  who  bny  goods  that  are  the 
result  of  convict  and  pauper  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  how  ean  It  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  bny  goods  in  this  country  that  the  labor  alooe 
costs  $1,  when  in  a  for^gn  country  it  costs  30  cents. 

Things  have  gone  so  far  with  us  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  Ifttle 
time  when  the  climax  will  oome.  We  have  labored  hard  fbr  a  long 
time  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  looking  with  longing  eyes  ibr 
a  bright  sun  to  rise  which  would  break  forth  into  a  gtorious  morning; 
but  we  have  hoped  in  vain.  The  tide  does  not  seem  to  turn,  and  as  a 
last  resort  we  appeal  to  you,  most  honorable  sir,  to  help  us  in  oar 
great  difficulty.  We  are  well  aware  that  Congress  has  the  inclination 
to  reduce  the  tariff  instead  of  raising  it,  but  we  fSral  we  are  justified  by 
our  condition  in  asking  that  an  exception  be  made  in  onr  case.  Inikct 
our  trade  has  been  of  such  extreme  necessity,  that  the  whole  press  of 
this  meohauici^  city  and  the  press  of  New  York  have  taken  it  up  and 
from  observation  have  made  prolonged  articles  upon  it.  Our  employers 
are  also  in  a  bad  condition ;  two-thirds  of  them  are  completely  closed, 
and  the  others,  on  an  average,  do  not  run  two  days  per  week. 

Now,  honorable  sir,  we  have  endei^vared  to  state  our  case  to  you  in  a 
plain  and  truthful  manner,  praying  that  you  will  give  us  your  valuable 
assistance,  so  that  we  can  make  an  honest  living  atoor  own  legitimate 
occupation,  as  we  feel  we  have  to  work  against  more  competition  and 
have  less  protection  than  any  other  industry  in  the  whole  country,  as 
our  goods  are  made  exclusively  by  hand  and  can  not  be  made  in  any 
way  by  improved  machinery.  The  same  process  of  manufacture  has  to 
be  gone  through  in  Austria  as  it  does  in  this  oountry,  and  we  can  as- 
sure you  the  contents  of  this  letter  wc  can  vouch  for,  as  a  great  many 
of  your  humble  petitioners  have  followed  their  occupation  in  Europe. 
The  lathes  that  are  use<l  in  this  business  can  not  be  utilized  for  any 
other  purpose,  which  is  another  great  iHsadvautage  we  labor  under. 
In  fact,  we  labor  under  every  disadvantage,  and  have  nothing  to  en- 
courage us.  We  pray  that  you  may  see  the  condition  that  we  are  placed 
in,  and  that  something  will  be  done  at  tbiH  session  of  Congress  to  give ns 
thi;t  relief  that  will  extricaU*  us  from  our  unfortunate  position,  and  en- 
able us  to  support  onr  wives  aiui  lainilies  as  it  becomes  every  honora- 
ble and  respectable  mechanic.  We  do  not  ask  ibr  extortionate  wages, 
but  we  pray  for  a  duty  which  will  protect  us  and  give  us  steady  em- 
ployment. 


liespectfally,  yours, 


John  H.  Gompstook,  Pruiimt. 

Habby  Touks. 

Joseph  Lans. 

Joseph  Wolff. 

John  Hbalt. 

Daniel  Blakbmah. 

Miohael  J.  Dbonak,  Seorekuy. 
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THREAD. 

STATSMrar  07  A  OOmnTTEE  7B0M  PATEBSOV,  V.  X 

GKKTl.aHBN:  We,  the  undersigned  employes  of  the  Barbour  Flax 
SpuuuBg  Company,  of  PateraoiK  K.  J.,  beg  respectfully  to  accept  the 
InTitation  ext^kded  by  you  to  mauat'acturers  anil  employes  for  the  hear- 
ing of  any  opinions  or  snggestions  ai)o^i  the  tariff  bill  now  ander  year 
coDsideralaon ;  and  in  doiug  so  we  will,  in  the  timt  place,  endeavor  to 
show  yoQ  the  shaky  poeiti^NQ  we  hold  on  account  of  the  very  small  pro- 
tection we  receive  from  the  present  tariff  laws.  The  first  procees  in  the 
flax  spinning  trade  is  hackling  (or  flax  dreaaing).  This  is  protected  by 
a  duty  of  $4^  per  ton  on  hackled  flag  (or  dressed  line).  Bough  flax  is 
taxed  $20  per  ton.  JS^ow,  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  business 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  protection  of  $20  i>er  ton  to  the  American 
hackler  (or  flax  dresser),  but  it  comes  very  short  of  that,  which  we  can 
very  easily  Aow.  Take,  lor  example,  a  ton  of  rough  flax,  which,  after 
the  proeesaof  bad^Ung,  wiU  produce  on  an  average  about  1,000  pounds 
of  dressed  line^  ai|d  after  deducting  an  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for 
waste  made  in  the  operation  of  hackling  will  leave  950  pounds  of  tow 
(which  is  the  short  fiber  or  combings;  taken  off  in  the  process  of  hack- 
ling, and  on  which  there  is  a  customs  duty  of  $10  per  ton.    Now — 

1,000  ponnda  of  dressed  line,  at  |40  jper  ton,  is |20.00 

950  pounds  of  tow,  at  $10  per  too,  is • 4.75 

50  ponnds  of  waste. 

•  24. 75 

3,000  po^^dB  of  rough  flaX;  at  $30  per  ton,  is 20.00 

4.75 

ThoB  leaving  an  actual  protection  of  $4.75  per  ton  to  the  American 
workman ;  and  as  75  pounds  of  rough  flax  is  about  one  day's  work  for 
ODe  man.  that  leaves  us  with  a  protection  of  18  cents  per  day  lietween  us 
and  the  laborer  of  the  European  market.  Kow,  gentlemen,  these  are 
plain  facts  and  figures,  and  unless  there  is  something  done  for  this 
branch  of  the  flax  industry  it  is  doomed  to  perish  from  amoup.  the 
trades  of  this  eountry.  There  are  thousands  of  hacklers  here  who,  if 
properly  protected,  would  be  employed  at  their  own  trade,  which  at 
present  only  gives  employment  to  a  few  hundreds.  Next  in  order  and 
ofasmnch  importance  to  us,  and  to  all  those  employed  in  the  flax  spin- 
ning industry,  comes  the  manufactured  article,  namely,  threads,  twines, 
and  yams,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of  35  per  cent;  but  when  the  waste 
11^  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  sum  of  $20  per  ton  on  the 

raw  material  is  taken  into  account,  it  reduces  the  35  per  cent,  consider- 
ably. 

low  what  we  would,  suggest  in  the  way  of  assisting  us  would  be,  to 
increase  the  duty  on  dressed  line,  threads,  twine^  and  yarns,  or  failing 
that,  take  the  duty  off  the  raw  material.  The  flax  groWn  in  this  coun- 
try not  being  suitable  for  the  making  of  threads  and  fine  yarns,  it  can 
not  compete  with  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  flax,  all  of  which 
are  required  in  the  making  of  those  fine  goods.  The  large  importation  of 
inanafectured  goods  (especially  the  finer  grades)  proves  that  we  have 
^protection  enough,  for  although  we  sometimes  have  depressions, 
b^<!iHue  of  aocomulated  stocks,  still  there  is  never  any  decrease  of  the 
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foreign  importation.  Here  in  Paterson  we  have  tlie  silk  indnBtry, 
always  in  a  flonrisbing  condition^  with  new  establishments  starting  ap 
every  year,  paying  their  employes  good  wages,  for  with  free  raw  ma- 
terial and  a  high  protective  tariff  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  foreigners,  while  we  on  the  other  hand,  embarrassed  with  a  duty  on 
onr  raw  material  and  a  low  protective  tariff^  are  always  kept  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreigners.  The  flax  trade  is  sometimes  ranked  among  the 
infant  industries.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  sickly  infant, 
bnt  if  it  had  received  proper  care  and  nourishment  it  would  have  been 
in  its  manhood  before  now.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  plain  statement 
of  our  position,  and  we  respectfully  request  that,  in  your  revision  of  the 
tarifi*,  you  will  take  our  case  into  your  consideration  and  enable  us  to 
have  a  better  standing  among  the  indnstries  of  this  country. 
Very  respectfuUy,  yours, 

John  Stephen, 
James  W.  MoYeigh, 
John  Mubbay, 
Thos.  Christie, 
James  Collins, 
William  Bbidgbs, 
Oeobge  Sautab, 

Committee. 


LINSEED-OIL. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  M'BOUOALL, 

Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kellogg  and  MoDougall  Linseed-Oil  Company  f  Buffalo,  N,  T, 

We  notice  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  i^amed  a  stibstitnte  for 
the  Mills  bill.  In  the  latter  the  duty  on  linseed-oil  (which  article  we 
manufacture)  has  been  reduced  from  25  cents  per  gallon  to  15  cents 
per  gallon.  This  has  been  done  ostensibly  to  reduce  the  surplus,  bat 
instead  of  doing  that  it  would  be  more  apt  to  increase  it  in  case  Imseed-oil 
is  allowed  to  come  into  this  country. 

The  United  States  manufactures  30,000,000  gallons  of  linseed-oil  an- 
nually, and  the  mills  are  all  situated  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  The  average  importation  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
only  8,000  gallons. 

Yon  will  see  from  this  the  folly  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  surplus 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  linseed-oil,  and  we  trust  you  will  do  all  in 
your  power  to  have  linseed  oil  remain  at  the  old  rate  in  the  substitute 
that  is  now  being  framed  in  the  Senate. 

The  Mills  bill  retains  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  viz,  linseed  and 
flaxseed,  and  reduces  it  on  the  manufactured  article  (linseed  oil}. 
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WOOD  PULR 

STATEHEHT  OF  GEO.  K.  SUS8ELL,  OF  BELLOWS  FALLS)  VT. 

Permit  me  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  proposed  placing  of  wood 
polpon  the  free  list  by  the  Mills  tariff  bill. 

Should  the  present  duty  be  removed  it  must  result  in  serious  evil  to, 
my  iu vestment  and  business,  and  I  fear  that  I  should  be  comiH*]le4i  to 
close  my  mill  unless  I  could  materially  lower  the  wages  I  am  paying 
my  men.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  it  proper  to  oppose  that 
feature  of  the  bill  and  prevent  what  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  a  great 
iojary  to  myself,  but  to  be  a  blow  at  a  large  and  widely  extended  in- 
dustry which  has  been  the  means  of  enormously  cheapening  the  cost 
of  newspapers,  books,  and  writing-papers. 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  urge  this  matter  too  strongly  upon  you,  and  beg 
that  you  will  give  it  your  personal  and  earnest  attention. 


BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

STATEMEST  OF  E.  L.  JUBB  &  CO., 

Mamtfaetwrers  of  uphoUtery  and  fancy  hardtoaref  of  New  York, 

We  are  manufacturers  of  brass  bedsteads,  also  importers.    We  would 
prefer  to  manufacture  all  of  the  bedsteads  we  sell,  but  are  forced  to 
import  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff.    On  manufactured  bed- 
steads we  pay  an  imj^rt  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  while  the  unfinished  prod- 
uct (that  is,  the  brass  tubes  of  whi^  we  make  the  beds)  is  subject 
to  an  import  duty  of  45  per  cent    You  will  see  that  this  is  a  direct 
bounty  to  the  English  manufacturer  of  about  7^  per  cent,  that  being 
about  the  difference  in  the  duty.    We  think  it  ought  to  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  raw  material  should  be  35  per  cent,  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct 45  per  cent.    Under  the  existing  tariff*  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
intended  that  brass  bedsteads  should  bear  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  classi- 
fied as  manufactures  of  brass,  but  a  ruling  was  made  allowing  them  to 
be  entered  as  furniture  at  35  per  cent.    This  ruling  makes  it  difficult 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete,  as  in  addition  to  this  difference 
in  duty  English  workmen  are  paid  from  $.'{.60  to  $5.50  per  week, 
whereas,  we  pay  for  same  labor  $12  to  $18  per  week.    We  think  the 
duty  on  brass  beds  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  afford  anything 
like  an  adequate  protection  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  which 
k  undoubtedly  a  growing  one. 
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COTTON  EMBROIDERIES. 

STATBHEHT  OF  ABITOLB  B.  HEDTE,  OF  HEW  TDSK. 

Ootton  embroideriefi,  mannfactared  almost  ex^Iasively  in  St.  Qiallj 
Switzerland,  is  an  article  used  by  the  masses  of  oar  female  popolationi 
and  pays  40  per  cent.  dnty. 

Some  years  ago  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  that 
American  manu&ctnrers  located  in  St.  Gall  must  add  10  per  cent,  to 
the  face  value  of  their  invoices  and  consequently  pay,  instead  of  40  per 
cent.,  44  per  cent,  duty  on  tbeir  goods. 

Considering  that  embroideries  can  not  be  made  in  this  country,  under 
any  conditions  whatsoever,  this  tax  is  unjust  and  burdensome  to  the 
great  m^ority  of  our  Americaii  citizens. 


BURLAP  OR  JUTE  BAGS. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHH  T.  BAILET  &  00.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  arraugement  of  your  tariff  bill  we  crave  a  hearing  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  burlaps  under  00  inches  wide  and  bnriap  or  jute  bags. 

The  House  bill  puts  burlap  under  60  inches  on  the  free  list,  and  bags 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  would  not  work  harm  to  the  bag-making 
industry  of  our  country,  the  15  per  cent,  being  sufficient  to  keep  oat  the 
foreign-made  bags.  • 

The  present  difference  is  10  per  cent.,  the  duty  on  burlap  being  30 
per  cent.,  and  that  on  the  made-up  bags  40  per  oeiit. 

While  we  are  not  in  favor  of  changes,  we  did  not  .oppose  free  burlap 
(there  being  none  made  in  this  country),  except  on  the  ground  of  pos- 
sibly being  able  to  make  the  goods  here  at  some  future  period. 

The  evil  hour  came,  however,  when  an  amendment  was  pinned  to  the 
bill  making  grain  bags  free  and  making  all  other  bags  three-eighths 
per  pound  (equal  to  about  4  per  cent.)  instead  of  15  per  cent.,  as  origi- 
nally proposed.  There  are  few,  if  any,  bags  used  that  can  not  be  made 
in  this  country. 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  bag-making  industry :  We  have  a 
capital  invested  of  over  1500,000,  with  a  large  fully-equipped  plant  here 
and  one  in  Baltimore,  employing  a  large  number  of  people ;  to  this  must 
be  added  a  number  of  houses  of  a  like  status  throughout  the  country, 
manufacturing  bags  from  burlap  for  grain,  flour,  fertilizers,  pea-nuts, 
bark,  sumac,  wool,  feed,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses. 

Kow,  if  the  above-mentioned  bill  with  amendment  became  a  law,  all , 
the  bags  required  for  these  commodities  would  be  made  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, and  Calcutta,  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  former  point  being  about 
two-thirds  less  than  ours,  while  the  cost  of  labor  in  Calcutta  is  a  mere 
trifle. 

There  is  room  for  reduction,  of  course,  provided  you  so  will  it,  bur- 
laps now  paying  30  per  cent,  and  bags  40  per  cent.  We  care  not  how 
you  modify  them,  nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  even  suggest,  simply  praying 
in  the  interest  of  American  industry  that  you  make  a  dinerence  between 
the  cloth  and  the  made-up  bag  icqual  to  that  now  existing — ^namelyi 
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10  per  cent,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  do  exception  even  in  bags  for 
grain,  as  in  the  Hoase  bill,  as  this  is  one  of  our  greatest  oatpats. 

We  shoaki  add  that  a  drawback  is  received  on  all  bags  used  for  ex- 
porting flour  and  grain,  which  drawback  the  8hipi>ergets  the  benefit  of. 

We  might  also  add  that  we  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  hemp  twines  aod  cordage,  with  over  half  a  million  invested,  giving 
employment  to  fully  600  hands,  and  would  ask  your  care  and  protec- 
tion in  this  branch  of  our  business  as  well. 

If  any  further  information  is  required  we  will  gladly  furnish  same, 
either  by  letter  or  in  person. 


PAPER. 

STATEMEin  OP  T.  ALFAED  VERHOH,  OF  HEW  TORK. 

Allow  me  to  inform  you  of  some  things  about  the  tarift'  on  paper. 

The  tariff  is  15  per  cent,  on  newspai>er,  20  per  cent,  on  book  papers, 
and  2^  per  cent,  on  other  qualities.  We  were  the  only  firm  making  white 
copying  paper  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Ivanl^oe  mill,.  Paterson.  We 
lost  BO  heavily  in  trying  to  compete  with  the  Germans  that  the  mill 
went  into  bankruptcy.  At  present  there  is  not  a  pound  made  in  this 
country,  not  because  we  have  no  facilities,  but  because  the  labor  is  great 
aud  the  Germans  pay  one-lifth  what  is  paid  here ;  the  highest  wages 
were  $3  at  Paterson,  and  the  lowest  90  cents,  while  Ferd.  Flinch,  at 
Weisent^tein,  near  Dresden,  pays  42  cents  and  18  cents  per  day.  The 
duty  on  tissue  and  copying  pai)er8  should  be  50  per  cent.,  or  a  specific 
duty  of  8  cents  per  pound.  We  are  offered  by  German  importers  to-day 
at  5^  cents  per  pound  paper  fine  calendA-ed  and  colored,  which  is  sold 
here  at  7J  to  GJ  cents  per  pound.  On  this  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
should  be  raised  to  40  per  cent.  This  Ivanhoe  mill  at  Paterson  is  shut 
down  now,  and  is  owned  by  the  bank  who  holds  the  mortgage.  It  is  a 
large  and  costly  affair,  and  can  not  be  run  at  a  profit  on  copying  un- 
less the  duty  is  raised  to  compensate  for  the  low  wages  paid  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England. 


WOOL. 


STATEXEHT   OF    EOLWELL,  BEO.  &  CO.,   SPIITNERS  ANB  KAHTr. 

EACTUEEES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  we  are  both  importers  and  manufacturers  we  claim  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  wants  aud  requirements  of  our  business. 

We  believe  in  protection  to  our  own  industries  and  wool-growers,  but 
much  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  placing  the  duty  on  wool.  On 
certain  grades  of  wool  in  the  greasy  state  the  present  duty  is  from  60  to 
75  per  cent.,  which  prohibits  it  frotn  coming  in  or  being  purchased  by 
our  manufacturers,  consequently  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  these  cheap  wools,  which  are  made  up  and  come  to  this  coun- 
tTY  in  the  manufactured  goods.  The  American  wool  grower  and  man- 
u^tnrer  is  suffering  more  to-day  from  the  cheap  goods  made  out  of  the 
extra  cheap  wool  caused  by  our  specific  duty  than  any  other  cause,  and 
the  sooner  the  wool-grower  understands  it  the  better.    The  duty  could 
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be  made  high  enongb  on  tbe  manufactured  goods,  bnt  the  question  is, 
"Will  you  do  it?''  When  yon  take  into  consideration  the  great  ad- 
vantage the  foreign  manafactnrer  has  at  the  start  it  is  difficnit  to  make 
the  daty  high  enough  on  the  goods. 

We  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  or  a  specific  duty  according^ 
to  the  shrinkage,  so  that  the  rate  will  be  fully  33  per  cent.  This  will 
prevent  any  special  grades  of  wool  being  controlled  by  foreign  mana- 
facturers  for  the  purpose  of  making  cheap  goods  to  send  to  America. 
We  are  now  making  silk-warp  Henriettas.  The  duty  and  charges  on 
the  wool  (we  have  to  use  the  finest  grade  of  Australian  wool  to  ^ve 
them  the  soft  handle  of  the  foreign  goods)  is  50  x>er  cent,  landed 
here.  We  also  import  the  same  class  of  goods,  on  which  the  average 
rate  of  duty  is  55  per  cent.,  which  does  not  show  much  protection.  As 
there  is  no  special  duty  for  silk-warp  goods  in  the  present  law  they 
come  in  same  as  cotton-warp  goods,  although  they  are  more  expens- 
ive and  require  more  labor  to  make  than  all-wool  or  worsted  goods. 
We  trust  you  will  place  this  class  of  goods  (silk  warp)  under  the  same 
class  as  all-wool  dress  goods. 


CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

BTATEHEHT  OF  THE  MICHIOAV  OABBOH  WOBKB. 

Up  to  a  late  period  all  used  in  this  country  was  imported,  and  the 
price  ruled  about  20  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  on  the  same  was 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  factory  was  established  by  a  large  house 
in  New  York,  and  under  the  comi^etition  from  that  factory  prices  were 
gradually  reduced  until  they  stoM  at  12  cents  per  pound,  at  which  time 
we  took  hold  of  this  manufacture  and  built  a  plant  for  the  same.  The 
market  of  the  country  being  limited  (only  some  600  tons  per  year)  of 
course  made  the  competition  very  sharp,  and  after  our  appearance  i^  the 
market  prices  went  down  to  9  cents,  at  which  time  the  factory  in  New 
York  closed  up  and  went  out  of  operation. 

It  requires  a  high  grade  of  skilled  and  intelligent  labor,  and  the  wages 
paid  are  more  than  double  those  paid  in  Europe.  One  house  in  London 
has  practically  had  the  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above,  and  the  low  prices  of  the  present  day,  which 
have  run  down  to  7^  cents,  have  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
this  English  house  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,  and  I  have  been  cred- 
ibly informed  has  said  they  would  accomplish  it  if  it  cost  them  £50,000. 
This  house  does  its  business  in  this  country  through  an  agent,  whose 
only  interest  in  the  goods  is  his  commission  for  selling,  the  profit  and 
losses  being  assumed  by  the  English  house.  Here  is  a  go<^  case  in 
point  to  show  that  a  protective  duty  results  in  reducing  prices.  Had 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  never  been  started  in  this  country  the 
prices  would  still  rule  in  America  at  20  cents,  and  it  has  only  been  by 
,  the  severe  competition  from  ourselves  that  has  brought  it  down  to  the 
present  prices,  and  without  the  protection  that  was  afforded  us  by  the 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  we  would  never  have  undertaken  its  man* 
ufaeture.  Should  that  duty  be  repealed,  we  shall  simply  close  up  oar 
factory  and  dismiss  our  workmen,  and  let  the  market  revert  to  the  Eog- 
lisn  nouse.  We  would  much  rather  see  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  than  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  2Q  per  cent.,  as  there  is  bat 
one  grade  or  quality  of  carbonate  ammonia. 
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CHEMICAL  FIBER 

STATEHEHT  OF  CHARLES  L.  OSTMAinr, 

Of  (he  International  Si^lphite  Fiber  and  Paper  Company ^  Detroit,  Mich. 

There  is  very  little  data  I  can  tarnish  to  yoar  committee,  as  this  in- 
dastry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States. 

Chemical  fiber  is  already  used  for  many  parposes  aside  from  paper 
making,  snch  as  the  manufacture  of  pails,  kitchen-utensils,  doors,  shoes, 
caskets,  lincrusta  Walton,  etc. 

At  present  there  are  but  two  processes  of  manufacturing  chemical 
fiber  in  the  United  States,  one  by  the  alkali  or  soda  ])rocess,  the  other 
by  the  bisalphite  of  lime  process.  Chemical  fiber  manufactured  by  the 
latter  process  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  but  about  two  or  three 
years,  but  has  been  and  is  imported  from  Germany,  l^orway,  and 
Sweden. 

Chemical  fiber  is  made  from  the  products  of  our  forests,  woods  of 
small  growth,  too  small  to  be  used  for  timber,  and  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  considered  valueless.  The  wood  grows  large  enough  for  our 
pappose  in  a  few  years. 

At  present  there  are  but  three  or  four  plants  in  successful  operation 
under  the  bisulphite  of  lime  process  in  the  United  States,  and  each 
have  invested  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  cash  in  the  business,  while  in 
Europe  there  are  today  100  plants  running  under  the  bisulphite  of 
lime  process;  there  are  also  a  few  plants  in  process  of  construction  that 
¥ill  require  a  like  amount  of  capital. 

The  use  of  chemical  fiber  also  does  away  with  the  importation  of 
filthy  and  disease-spreading  rags,  which  for  many  years  have  been 
largely  imported  ipto  this  country  from  Europe. 

The  other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber 
are  porous  limestone  (commonly  called  lime  cinder)  which,  until  used 
for  this  purpose,  has  been  valueless  save  for  building  fences  around 
farms,  and  commercial  sulphur. 

Salpbite  fiber  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  paper, 
taking  the  place  of  rags,  and  is  jnow  mixed  with  ground  wood  pulp, 
clay,  and  coloring  matter  (many  grades  of  paper  can  be  made  from  sul- 
phite fiber  and  clay  alone),  a  mixture  of  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  being 
used,  according  to  the  quality  of  paper  desired. 

Sulphite  fiber  unbleached  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  manilla 
wrapping  papers  and  "news"  paper ;  for  the  higher  grades  of  paper  it 
requires  bleaching.  All  the  foreign  material  that  is  used  is  sulphur,  on 
which  the  duty  is  $2  per  ton ;  the  balance  is  raw  material  and  labor. 

Of  the  1,200,000  tons  of  paper  now  made  in  the  United  States  per 
aunum  200,000  tons  of  bisulphite  fiber  could  be  profitably  used. 
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SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

RATBMBirr  or  chablss  AAvezs. 

Mixnager  of  the  Muriate  Chemioal  Company  of  New  York, 

The  Dewspapers  say  that  the  Senate  will  form  a  tariff  bill  with  the 
principle  of  protection  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  1  take  the 
liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  we  represent,  the  prodact 
of  which — sulphate  of  soda — is  put  on  the  free  list  by  the  Mills  bill. 
Our  plant  cost  twice  the  amount  that  a  similar  plant  would  cost  in 
England,  as  every  piece  of  machinery  and  building  material  is  heavily 
taxed.  It  seems,  therefore,  unjust  to  ask  us  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  the  English  importations,  leaving  the  question  of  higher  labor, 
cost,  etc.,  entirely  out  of  consideration.  As  to  the  benefit  the  public 
at  large  will  get  from  such  a  reduction,  our  product  is  solely  used  by 
the  window-glass  manufacturers.  One  hundred  tons  of  glass  take  about 
50  pounds  sulphate  of  soda  at  the  present  price  of  ^  cent  or  25  cents  per 
100  tons  of  glass.  By  putting  sulphate  of  soda  on  the  free  list  this 
price  would  be  reduced  20  per  cent,  or  5  cents  on  the  160  tons  of 
manufactured  g^s.  Therefore  the  consumer  would  have  no  benefit  of 
it ;  the  difference  would  be  merely  pocketed  by  the  glass  manufaeta- 
rers,  who  are  protected  from  45  to  80  per  cent 

If  I  do  not  intrude  upon  your  valuable  time  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  as  to  tariff  reform  or  change,  if  any  there  shalFbe.  Create 
a  new  Department  of  State,  with  life  members,  like  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  make  it  their  task  to  study  the  tariff  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
so  as  to  be  just  to  all  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  consumers,  and 
let  them  frame  a  bill,. subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  tbe  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

As  to  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  why  not  dispose  of  it  by  a  pension 
bill  for  the  aged  working  men  and  women  t  The  Bepublican  party  has 
always  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  enslaved.  There  is  the 
aged  workingman,  who  has  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  society  by 
battling  with  his  lot  in  life  manfully  until  old  Age  or  sickness  overtakes 
him.  Is  it  right  that  such  a  man  should  be  put  in  the  alms-house  as  a 
pauper  f  Society  owes  him  a  respectable  living  and  ought  to  provide 
him  with  a  pension,  so  that  he  can  live  in  accordance  with  his  accus- 
tomed wants.  Such  a  measure  at  the  present  time  might  appear  like 
a  bid  for  the  workingmen's  vote.  But  be  it  so,  employer  and  working- 
man  should  stand  together  to  secure  to  both  what  is  just  and  right 


FLAX  THREAD. 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the  following 
letter : 

Nbw  York,  March  31,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  Barboar  Flax  Spinninff  Company  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  yon  regarding  the  flax-thread  indiis* 
try,  and  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  effect  which  the  proposed  MiUs  bill  would  hare 
upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fSMst  that  the  duty  on  linen  thread  Is  at  present  40  per  cent) 
this  company  has  paid  on  an  average  for  the  past  five  years  oyer  |60,000  a  year  in 
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datkw  on  Hba  finer  aoita  of  ii&en  tbiead,  finkbed  «iid  Bead/  for  ■uurkeft^  whioh  it  was 
foond  npore  profitable  to  ubport  tban  to  manufacture  bere. 

The  Mills  Dill  would  cut  down  protection  on  these  soods  to  25  per  cent.,  ai/d  as  a 
eonsequenoe  would  shut  down  a  large  {K^rtionof  macninery  and  throw  fanndredsof 
band^  out  of  employtnent.  Should  ibis  bill  pass  I  think  I  do  not  OTerstate  the  case 
when  I  say  that  the  company  would  find  it  profitable  to  import  four  times  the  quan- 
tity previously  imported.  Therefore^  instead  of  reducing  the  revenue  in  this  partic- 
ular case  to  $37fb00  it  would  in  reality  increase  it  to  $150,000. 

While  I  am  an  American  bom,  and  the  industry  I  represent  in  Patefson,  N.  J.,  is 
thoroughly  American,  I  am  also  a  laige  stockholder  in  a  flax-spinning  company  in 
Ireland;  and  that  yoa  may  indge  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  the  two  countries,  I 
'  would  state  that  the  pay-rolls  of  the  two  milb,  as  recently  compared,  diifered  only 
about  $500,  the  number  of  hands  in  the  Irish  mill  being  2,900  against  1,400.  in  the 
New  Jeriegr  mill. 

There  is  not  a  system  of  linen-thread  machinery  in  this  country  which  has  not  been 
imported,  paving  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  If  the  object  of  the  Mills  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  saiplta  Bh6nld  it  not  embody  a  elaiise  refunding  the  duty  on  machinery,  which, 
on  aooooat  of  insufficient  piwtection,  most  be  resbipped  abroad  f 

The  German  Gkivemment,  as  you  know,  has  recently  adopted  a  system  of  protection. 
The  company  in  Ireland  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  which  has  manufactured 
threads  in  Ireland  for  the  Gennan  t»de  fbr  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
obliged  ander  the  new  law  to  build  a  Aftotory  in  Germany  to  hold  its  trade ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  money  taken  out  of  Gexxnany  duiing  the  past  ten  years  will  be 
re-invested  in  Germany  within  a  year. 
Touts  truly, 

Wu.  Babboub. 
Hon.  W.  MgKimlkt,  Jr. 

WatkimgUm,  D,  C. 


CORKS.   . 


8TAIE1CEHT  OF  D.  B.  YEOHAH,  07  BEOOKLTH,  H.  T.,  COBHEB  OF 

AnrSUE  ASD  EODHZT  STBSETS. 

I  deisire  to  explain  the  position  of  the  cork  manufacturing  industry  at 
the  present  time  and  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  practical  to  raise  the 
present  duty  on  imported  corks  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Tbe  manufacturing  of  corks  in  this  country  to  any  extent  only  dates 
back  to  .about  18J52,  and  the  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  making 
fair  interest  on  money  invested  up  to  a  year  ago,  except  when  they  saw 
fit  to  cut  each  others'  throats  (which  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
year  and  a  halt),  and,  of  course,  without  any  profit. 

The  only  way  we  can  make  a  profit  out  of  our  business  is  to  form  a 
combination,  and  if  we  do  that  we  are  idet  with  another  difficulty,  and 
that  is  imported  corks,  for  even  with  our  low  and  unprofitable  prices 
there  are  large  quantities  of  corks  imported  each  year,  as  the  cork- wood 
costs  almost  nothing  in  Spain  (that  is,  the  small  pieces  which  can  not  be 
readily  packed),  and  the  labor,  I  am  told,  runs  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
day,  and  now,  to  make  things  worse  here,  they  have  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing machipery  in  Spain  which  Spanish  employes  have  fought 
against  for  years. 

There  are  probably  about  5,000  people  employed  within  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacturing  of  corks,  and  if  we  had  proper  legislation 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  our  employ^  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  our 
present  rates  for  skilled  labor  (men)  is  only  from  $9  to  $12  per  week; 
oar  people  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  more,  and  I  think  so  too,  but 
can  not  afford  to  pay  more.  I  do  not  know  if  any  other  of  the  cork 
mana&cturers  have  written  in  regard  to  this,  but  having  read  an  article 
iQ  the  Kew  York  Press  in  relation  to  a  model  tariff  bill  it  struck  me  it 
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might  be  an  opportane  time  to  pat  in  a  word  for  the  eork  industry  and 
suggest  a  help  toward  reducing  the  surplus  by  increasing  the  dnty.  I 
have  spoken  to  some  of  my  people  about  this  matter  and  they  will  prob- 
ably get  up  some  sort  of  a  petition  to  send  you  in  a  few  days. 


ALUMINUM  AND  ALLOYS  OF  ALUMINUM. 

STATEHEHT  OF  E.  E.  WOOD,  OF  CIHCnnrATI,  OHIO. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  industry,  to  wit,  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  alloys  of  aluminum.  Aluminum  at  present  in  bars 
is  worth  from  $8  to  $11  per  pound.  It  is  practically  a  foreign  production, 
or  it  has  been  until  within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  Coves  Brothers, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wm.  Frismuth,  Philadelphia,  and  F.  J.  Seymour, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  commenced  its 
manufacture.  These  parties  all  hope  to  reduce  aluminum  down  to  $1  per 
pound.  Aluminum  is  largely  used  as  an  alloy  in  making  what  is  called 
bronze,  being  alloyed  with  copper,  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  aluminum ; 
it  sells  at  about  50  cents  per  pound.  Alloyed  with  nickel  it  sells  at 
about  $1  a  pound  (10  per  cent,  of  aluminum).  It  is  believed  and  stated 
that  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  aluminum  alloyed  with  steel  will  in- 
crease the  strength  of  steel  at  least  33^  per  cent.  Experiments  that  I 
have  witnessed  sbbstantiate  this  result.  Alumina,  which  is  the  oxide 
of  aluminum,  sells  for  about  $1  per  pound.  It  lias  only  been  made  in 
small  quantities  thus  far  except  by  the  American  Aluminum  Company 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  are  manufacturing  alumina  and  using  it  to  alloy 
with  the  metals,  and  from  it  they  make  metallic  aluminum.  The  price 
of  alumina  is  now  75  cents  a  pound^  and  will  probably  get  down  to  50  or 
even  40  cents  per  pound. 

All  these  American  products  are  made  by  new  processes,  and  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  opening  up  a  new  industry,  calculated^  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Kedzie,  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Furness,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Professor  Gunning,  of  Boston,  to  revolutionize  metallurgy  in  the 
United  States,  in  all  ornamental  metals  at  least.  Aluminum  bronze 
can  be  made  with  the  tensile  strength  of  125,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  It  will  not  honeycomb  or  oxidize  under  rapid  tiring,  and  will  be 
the  best  material  from  which  to  make  guns  and  heavy  ordnance.  These 
American  processes  have  all  beeu  patented  in  Europe,  and  as  labor  is 
much  cheaper  there  than  here,  the  products  should  be  protected,  as  the 
patents  do  not  cover  the  product;  hence  an  American  patent  can  be 
worked  in  Europe  and  the  product  can  be  sold  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  manufacturers.  Besides  this,  the  inventions 
being  made  in  America  will  stimulate  inventions  abroad,  and  create  rivals 
of  these  processes  to  bring  the  product  into  our  market  from  abroad. 
Aluminum  has  been  so  high  that  it  has  not  been  adopted  generally  as 
an  alloy  for  other  metals.  From  three  years'  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  this  new  method  I  am  convinced  that  as  an  alloy  with  other 
metals  its  value  has  beeu  greatly  underrated ;  that  it  can  be  used  jost 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  produced  cheap  enough  as  an  alloy  of  iron,  steel, 
and  all  brass  and  silver  goods.  In  order  to  encourage  a  cheap  produc- 
tion of  this  metal  I  think  the  article  should  be  protected  by  our  tariff 
and  I  would  suggest  the  following  rat^ :  On  oxides,  sulphates,  sol- 
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phides,  chlorides,  and  flaorides  of  alnminam,  40  cents  per  poand ;  on 
all  brass,  copper,  and  silver  ^oods  containing  an  alloy  of  aluminum, 
16 cents  per  pound;  on  all  iron  and  steel  alloyed  with  aluminum,  4 
cents  per  pound;  on  aluminam  itself,  $1  per  pound;  on  aluniiuum 
and  zinc  a  duty  based  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  of  alumina  in 
the  metal ;  thtis,  tin  and  aluminum,  50  per  cent,  of  the  latter  would  be 
50  cents  per  poand ;  aluminum  and  zinc,  50  per  cent,  of  each,  50  cents 
per  poand;  aluminum  and  nickel,  a  specific  duty  according  to  the  per 
cent  of  aluminum^ 

It  is  reported  that  Krupp  is  now  making  aluminum  by  a  secret  pro- 
cess. From  one  of  the  best  engineers  of  gunnery  I  learn  that  there  is  a 
secret  relating  to  the  Krupp  steel.  I  met  last  week  Mr.  Eis,  whoee 
father  I  am  told  invented  the  process  of  making  the  Kruj^^p  steel,  or 
assisted  in  perfecting  it  in  the  Erupp  factory.  The  Erupp  steel  ten- 
sile strength  is  due  to  the  presence  of  alumina  alloyed  with  the  metal 
from  the  clay.  It  is  thought  that  some  silica  is  added  by  this  process, 
and  that  the  pure  aluminum  with  the  steel  would  increase  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  Krupp  steel  still  more. 

If  unr  industries  which  are  starte<l  can  be  perfected  I  believe  iii  a 
few  years  every  |K>nnd  of  steel  will  be  alumiuized  aud  the  tensile 
strength  increased.  1  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  these  prop- 
ositions favorably,  as  I  believe  the  new  industry  thus  fostered  will  in- 
crease and  spread  much  more  rapidly.  It  is  difficult  to  get  capitalists 
to  invest  in  a  manufacture  where  there  is  danger  of  foreign  rivalry, 
lonr  committee  is  so  well  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  this 
country  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  this  idea  farther. 

It  is  believed  that  aluminum  bronze  will  come  into  general  use;  it 
makes  a  bronze  the  color  of  gold,  adapted  to  all  ornamental  uses  for 
which  brass  is  now  used.  Aluminum  is  noo-oxidizable,  but  adds 
g:reatly  to  the  tension  strength  of  the  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed. 
It  also  adds  the  luster  or  burnishing  quality. 

Other  communications  will  no  doubt  be  sent  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  I  believe  the  Coles  Brothers  and  American 
Alaminum  Company,  of  Findlay,  are  now  ready  to  turn  out  considera- 
ble quantities  of  this  metal.  English  capital  is  negotiating  with  Amer- 
ican inventors  for  the  use  of  the  different  processes  now  perfected.  In 
addition  to  those  already  perfected  there  are  thousands  experimenting 
with  the  new  metaL  Iron  men  are  calling  for  it,  and  one  or  two  plants 
are  usmg  the  same  experimentally  with  great  success. 


FLOOR  OIL-CLOTHS. 

STATEXEHT  OF  WILLIAM  MOBBIB, 

Of  the  Salem  Oil-Cloth  WorU,  of  Salem,  N,  J. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  floor  oil-cloths  we  made  no  effort  to  explain 
our  ijosition  before  the  Mills  committee,  but  now  address  you  in  our 
behalf,  uur  good8  are  used  largely  by  the  middle  classes,  and  cx)me 
in  more  or  less  competition  with  low  grades  of  carpets.  The  duty  ou 
floor  oil-cloths  is  40  per  cent.  The  three  articles  most  largely  used  in 
their  manufacture  are  linseed-oil,  duty  25  cents  per  gallon,  or  over  50 
percent.;  white  lead,  3  cents  per  pound,  or  50  per  cent;  and  burlaps, 
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or  oil-cloth  foandations,  77  and  96  inches  wide,  40  per  cent.,  while  vhit< 
ing,  ochers,  colors,  and  paints  generally  will  average  a  duty  of  25  to 
70  per  cent.  Prom  this  you  will  notice  that  our  *'  protection*^  does  not 
protect,  and  the  results  have  been  that  foreign  competition  has  crowiled 
us  out  of  sales  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  the  overproduction 
in  this  country  has  made  the  business  anythipg  but  profitable.  We 
have  never  entered  into  any  *'  combine''  or  "  trust,"  nor  do  we  ask  any- 
thing but  fair  play,  but  why  we  should  be  taxed  40  per  cent,  on  bar- 
laps,  or  floor  oil- cloth  foundations,  that  are  not  nyide  in  this  country, 
'we  do  not  understand.  The  floor  oil-cloth  manufacturers  import  some 
16,000,000  yards  or  more  of  these  burlaps  per  year,  because  they  can 
not  buy  them  in  the  United  States,  and  it  certainly  seems  bat  honest 
or  just  that  this  duty  should  be  largely  reduced  or  removed. 


SUGAR.  WHISKY,  AND  TOBACCO. 

STATEMENT  OP  J.  H.  SAHLER,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

If  the  Senate  pass  a  tariff  bill  of  their  own  I  trusf  it  will  be  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.  Put  sugar  on  free  list,  and  reduce  surplus 
$58,000,000;  take  tax  off  tobacco,  and  reduce  surplus  $28,000,000; 
take  tax  off  alcohol  for  arts  and  manufactures,  and  reduce  surplus,  say, 
$8,000,000;  in  all,  $94:,000,(j00 ;  and  if  more  is  necessary,  put  rice  ou 
free  list,  and  the  Government  pay  a  bounty  to  every  one  in  this  conn- 
try  who  wjU  produce  sugar  and  rice  safticient  (and  make  it  liberal  to 
stimulate  production)  to  remunerate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  protection 
taken  off  those  articles.  This  will  not  interfere  with  our  manufactures 
and  will  reduce  the  surplus. 


CLAY  AND  OCHERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  C.  LT0N8, 

Producer  and  manufacturer  of  while  paper  clay  or  kaolin  and  yellow  ocher,  of  Benningto%f  H. 

Noticing  the  advance  from  the  House  of  bill  9051,  called  the  Mills 
bill,  placing  clay  and  ocheis  on  the  free  list,  I  think  it  proper  to  advise 
you  the  actual  relative  percentage  paici  for  labor  and  materials  in  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  china  clay  or  kaolin  for  paper  makers'  use  in 
1887-'88. 

Eighty-five  and  two-tenths  per  cent.,  labor  to  prepare  ready  to  cask; 
14^  per  cent.,  materials;  not  including  any  salaries;  ocher  bearing 
nearly  the  same  relative  percentage.  As  the  cost  is  mostly  labor  I  hope 
you  will  retain  the  present  duty  ou  these  articles. 
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BICARBONATE  OF  SOBA. 

SIATEHEHT  OF  JOHH  OWIGHT  &  CO.,  OF  lEW  TOBX. 

We  hope  no  change  will  be  made  in  tariff  on  the  goods  mannfactnred 
by  06,  viz,  bicarbonate  of,  soda  and  saleratus,  from  1^  cents  per  ponnd 
duty,  for  reasons  given  below. 

We  have  invested  in  plant  in  this  city  about  $500,000,  which  would 
become  Dearly  valueless  in  case  of  change  in  tariff,  and  in  our  mterest, 
asmannfBbcturers,  we  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  prevent  a  change. 

We  give  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  three  hundred  labor- 
era,  and  a  change  in  tariff  would  result  in  throwing  them  out  of  em- 
plo.vmeDt,  or  at  least  reducing  their  wages  to  a  very  low  point. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that*  before  the  tariff, 
and  when  we  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
1846,  there  were  no  manufacturers  of  soda  in  the  United  States,  and 
oar  people  were  obliged  to  pay  the  English  manufJEU^turer  an  average 
of  9  or  10  cents  per  pound.  To-day,  under  pitotective  tariff,  manufact- 
ures have  sprung  up  in  this  coantry,  and  through  home  competition 
the  price  paid  by  the  people  is  but  3^  cents  per  pound. 

Therefore,  we  think  we  can  justly  ask  you  in  the.^^ame  of  the  people, 
and  for  their  interests,  to  use  your  influence  against  a  change  in  tariff 
on  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  saleratus. 

In  onr  factory  we  pay  to  the  laborers  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
of  money  received  by  Government  from  the  tariff  on  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  saleratus,  while  the  duty  on  raw  material  we  use  yields  the 
Goyemment  twenty  times  the  revenue  that  is  yielded  by  the  revenue 
on  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  saleratus. 


WOOLEN  CLOTHING. 

SIATEHEHT  OF  HEHET  W.  KEVG,  OF  CHICAGO. 


I  have  examined,  with  some  care,  the  Mills  bill  touching  its  pro- 
visions for  duties  on  manufactured  woolen  clothing.  The  present  law 
proTides  for  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  40  cents  per 
pound ;  which,  taking  the  average  of  medium-priced  cassimeres  and 
^oths,  such  as  are  made  up  for  men's  wear,  gives  a  combined  duty 
^nal  to  60  to  65  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  while  under  the  proposed  Mills 
bQl  the  duty  is  made  to  be  45  per  cent. 

Now,  while  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  large  reduction,  still  the 
present  duty  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  made  without  inviting  importation 
of  leady-made  clothing.  The  prices  paid  in  England  for  weaving  and 
^ork  in  the  woolen  factories  are  about  one-half  of  what  we  pay  in  this 
country,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  ready-made  clothing  manufacturers 
there  are  also  about  oDe-half  of  what  we  pay  in  this  country  for  the  same 
or  similar  work,  and  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Austria,  the  pro- 
portion, compared  to  what  we  pay,  is  even  smaller  than  in  England. 

As  onr  law  makers,  you  must  see  to  it  that  our  home  labor  on  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  clothing  is  so  far  protected  by  a  tariff  duty 
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as  to  prevent  maDufactorers  here  establishing  their  factories  across  Uie 
water.  Our  firm,  perhaps,  are  the  largest  clothing  mannfactnrers  in  this 
country,  and  if  we  could  make  our  goods  cheaper  abroad  than  here  we 
should  of  course  be  c<Hnpelled  to  establish  our  factory  in  Europe. 

The  prices  now  paid  in  this  country  for  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
either  cloth  or  clothing  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  for  they  are  as  low  as 
the  operatives  can  decently  live  upon,  and  the  protection  which  should 
be  afforded  is,  in  my  judgment,  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer;  and 
if  the  clothing  factories  in  this  country  were  to  be  closed  because  tiie 
goods  could  be  made  abroad  and  delivered  here  at  less  than  they  conld 
be  manufactured  here,  it  would  throw  out  of  employment  throughout 
the  whole  country  a  vast  army  of  skilled  operatives,  both  male  and 
female,  who  are  totally  unfitted  for  other  avocations,  even  if  other  ave- 
nues were  not  akeady  crowded. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  demand  throughout  the  country  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff*,  and  I  think  the  demand  a  just  one ;  but  it  should  be 
so  judiciously  revised  as  not  to  deal  a  blow  at  our  home  manufeoturen 
and  operatives. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  devise  a  wiser  bill  than  the  Mills  bill  and 
give  the  country  a  simpler  law  than  the  present,  and  one  that  shall  be 
efficient  in  its  protection  against  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World. 


SALT-CAKE. 

BTATEHEHT  OF  J.  J.  DUinVE, 

PreHdeni  of  the  Keystone  ChenUcdl  C&mpanyy  f>f  PhXUMi/phia. 

The  reason  why  we  think  that  ''salt-cake^  (crude  sulphate  soda) 
should  be  on  the  *^  free  list "  is  that  it  is  used  solely  in  the  manufeu^tnre 
of  other  products,  and  as  such  should  be  considered  as  *^  crude  mate- 
rial.» 

We  know  of  no  company  in  the  United  States  that  manufacture  salt 
cake  as  a  direct  product.  There  are  in  this  country  residuums  of 
chemical  and  acid  works  of  an  impure  salt  and  niter  cake  that  are 
worked  up  to  some  extent  into  merchantable  salt-cake  (we  have  not 
the  statistics  to  show  what  quantity  this  is),  but  we  depend  entirely  on 
importations  for  our  supply  and  on  which  the  duty  is  now  20  per  cent. 

We  manufacture  a  form  of  phosphate  of  soda  slightly  different  from 
the  English  make,  and  for  which  we  find  a  market  for  new  uses,  bnt 
the  English  manufacturers  will  soon  drop  on  this,  and  then  they  can 
deliver  their  product  cheaper  than  \7e  can  manufacture. 

We  call  your  attention  to  list  of  wholesale  prices  and  corresponding 
duty  paid : 

Phosphate  soda,  New  York  price,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound ;  duty  25 
per  cent,  on  cost  in  England;  the  duty  equals  thi^e-eighths  cents  per 
pound. 

Bichromate  soda,  New  York  price,  8^  cents  per  x>ound ;  duty,  3 
cents  per  pound,  which  shows  that  the  duty  on  phosphate  soda  should 
be  revised  and  put  equal  to  bichromate  of  soda,  to  protect  its  manu- 
facture here,  but  with  a  free  crude  material  we  could  possibly  hold  onr 
own  against  the  English  manufacture,  though  the  margin  would  be 
small. 

We  trust  that  your  Oommittee  on  Finance  will  give  this  consideratioQ. 
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CONDENSED  MILK. 

STATEKBHT  OF  JOHV  0.  BOBDEV. 

Preserved  condensed  milk  is  simply  a  combination  of  sagar  and  con- 
densed milk,  in  which  the  valne  of  the  sagar  is  jpreater  than  the  ralne 
of  the  condensed  milk. 

The  present  tariif  of  20  per  cent,  on  preserved  condensed  milk 
amouuts  to  a  less  sum  required  for  payment  of  duty  on  importation  of 
foreign  preserved  milk  than  the  duty  which  the  mannfactnrers  of  the 
Uuited  States  are  subjected  to  the  payment  of  on  refined  sugar  and*tin 
plates  emi)loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  preserved  condensed  milk. 

The  relative  value  of  tlie  sugar  and  tin  plates  to  the  fluui  milk  used 
in  preserved  milk  is  in  the  ratio  of  62  per  cent,  for  the  sugar  and  tin 
and  38  per  cent,  for  the  milk ;  say  $62  for  sugar  and  tin  plates  and  $38 
for  milk. 

The  present  tariff  on  refined  sugar  and  tin  plates  amounts  to  1.83 
e6Dtsa]>on  the  sugar  and  tin  plates  used  in  preserving  one  pound  of 
preserved  condensed  mUk,  and  the  tin  can  containing  it. 

The  present  t^ff  charged  on  preserved  condensed  milk  of  20  per 
cent  ad  talaren^y  upon  the  low  price  at  which  that  imported  from  Great 
Britain  is  invoiced,  viz,  eighteen  shillings  for  a  case  of  48  pounds,  be- 
ing 9^  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to  1.81  cents  per  pound,  which  is  less 
than  the  amount  of  tariff  that  would  b^  required  from  the  importer 
apoD  the  refined  sugar  and  tin  plates  had  he  imported  those  articles 
separately  and  not  as  preserved  condensed  milk. 

The  manufacturers  of  preserved  condensed  milk  in  Great  Britain 
and  Switzerland  are  free  from  duty  both  on  sugar  and  tin  plates ;  they 
hare  also  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  and  less  cost  of  machinery, 
and  Add  milk  is  25  per  cent,  less  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  35  per 
cent,  less  cost  in  Switzerland. 

Preserved  condensed  milk  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1882, 17,000,000  pounds. 
Market  value  for  the  year  1882,  UJ  cents  per  pound,  $2,465,000. 
The  existing  tariff  of  20  per  cent--equal  to  1.81  cents  per  pound  of 
preserved  milk — ^is  a  discrimination  against  the  American  manuflACture. 
The  milk-preserving  factories  are  located  in  the  States  of  Kew  York, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut. 

The  amount  invested  by  dairymen  in  furnishing  milk  to  the  factories 
fiitaated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  owned  by  the  New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  and  who  rely  solely  upon  the  said  company  to  purchase 
their  milk,  amounts  to  fully  $16,000,000. 

The  importations  of  preserved  milk  from  Europe  have  more  than 
I  doubled  in  the  year  1882  as  compared  with  1881^  the  amount  landed  at 
the  port  of  New  York  alone  in  1882  being  over  4,000,000  i)ounds ;  and 
it  is  ODly  a  question  of  time,  with  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
|)ean  manufacturers  in  cheaper  milk,  labor,  machinery  and  materials, 
that  the  home  product  will  be  forced  out  of  this  market,  unless  the 
Government  gives  to  the  American  manufacture  some  protection. 

The  destruction  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  preserved  milk  in 
this  country  will  necessarily  compel  the  non-production  of  all  the  milk 
DOW  used  in  that  business,  entailing  serious  loss  upon  farmers  now  en- 
S^g^  in  providing  milk  for  preservation;  throwing  out  of  employment 
ft  vast  body  of  l^l>orera  hired  by  the  producers)  and  a  }arge  body  of 
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mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  the  milk-preservini;  fiBMtoriei;  fai* 
flictdng  severe  loss  upon  the  mann&ctarers  in  the  loss  of  their  investr 
ments  in  expensive  &ctories,  which  are  useless  for  other  purposes,  re- 
qoiring  at  the  present  consumption  of  preserved  milk  (and  which  is 
steadily  increasing)  the  annual  i)aymen\i  of  fiiUy  $2,500,000  to  foreign 
countries  to  discharge  the  debt  annually  incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
preserved  milk. 

A  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  preserved  condensed  milk 
is  needed  to  retain  its  production  in  the  United  States,  and  which  would 
still  leave  this  market  open  to  fur  competition  from  abroad,  but  not  to 
a  ruinous  competition.  And  for  this  duty  your  petitioner  prays  year 
honorable  bodies,  not  only  in  his  own  behalf,  but  in  behalf  of  the  dairy- 
men, and  mechanics,  and  laborers  so  seriously  to  be  injured  by  the  rain 
of  this  branch  of  American  industry — an  industry  unknown  until  intro- 
duced by  an  American  inventor,  Gail  Borden. 


BURLAPS. 

8TATBMEHT  OF  BAG  ][AHUTAOTnBEB& 

We  respectfully  petition  for  a  modification  in  the  duty  on  burlaps  in 
any  bill  proposed  for  consideration. 
For  the  reasons  that: 

(1 )  Burlaps  have  an  important  and  essential  part  in  the  development 
of  many  industries  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  are  necessary  both  for 
our  national  products,  sacking  our  flour,  grain,  and  seed  crops,  bagging 
our  ores,  salt,  leather,  and  fertilizers;  and  also  for  covering  our  mann- 
factures  of  domestic  goods,  cotton,  and  woiblen,  and  the* coverings  for 
furniture,  and  manifold  other  ways,  as  are  known  to  you,  and  can  be 
seen  daily  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

(2)  The  demand  for  burlaps  grew  along  intimately  with  these  develop- 
ments of  our  national  industries,  and  the  duty  was  lowered  from  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  under  tariff  of  1842,  to  20  per  cent,  under  tariff  <tf 
1846,  and  reduced  further  to  15  per  cent,  under  tariff  of  1857. 

As  a  war  tax,  under  tariff  acts  of  1861  and  1862,  the  duty  was  jost 
doubled,  bringing  it  to  30  per  cent.  There  it  has  been  left  and  stands 
to-day. 

While  the  use  of  burlaps  has  grown  steadily — ^fivefold  in  the  last 
twelve  years — and  in  spite  of  the  necessities  of  the  country  requiring 
annual  importation  of  some  150,000,000  yards,  and  the  protection  of  a 
war  tax,  not  a  single  yard  of  burlap  is  made  in  this  coantoy.  It  has 
been  tried  again  and  again,  only  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  only  jute  in- 
dustry at  all  akin  is  a  factory  in  New  York,  that,  while  running  mainly 
on  carpets  and  yarns,  makes  a  few  seamless  bags,  expressly  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  the  tariff,  on  the  sound  principle  that  the  more  advanced 
the  manufacture  the  higher  the  duty. 

It  was  singularly  unfortunate  that  in  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff, 
doubtless  through  some  misunderstanding,  the  duty  on  burlaps  was  left 
unchanged,  because  it  is  such  an  unnecessary  drain  on  our  national  in- 
dustries, and  has  no  reason  for  its  continuance  as  protecting  an  industry 
here. 

A  fair  revision  at  this  time  is  earnestly  hoped  for,  and  any  lowering 
of  the  duty  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  agricultural,  manufMturing, 
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and  mining  Interests  of  the  country,  working  good  to  all  and  injuy  to 
Done. 

Yoor  petitioners  wonld  most  respectfiilly  snggest,  fturther,  that,  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  nndervalaation  and  l£ns  proteet  the  honest 
importer,  the  ohange  6e  to  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  daty,  and 
we  would  offer  as  a  clause  in  the  tariff  bearing  on  these  goods  as  follows: 

(1)  On  burlaps  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  J  ate.  or  other  material  of  which  the 
oomponoDt  part  of  chief  value  is  jute,  specific  duty  ox  three-fourths  cent  per  iK>and. 

(8)  On  hugBj  donble-warp  bsgeing,  floor-cloth  foundations,  canTases,  paddings 
and  other  Jate  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  Jute,  specific  dnty  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

This  reduction  on  burlaps  at  present  valuation  would  leave  the  duly 
equivalent  to  more  than  the  ad  valorem  duty  before  the  increase  in  1861 
-'62.  While  this,  under  existing  condition,  is  too  milch,  such  reduc- 
tioD,  we  trust,  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  at  this  time. 

The  higher  rate  per  pound  for  the  bags  and  any  advanced  stages  of 
jate  fabrics  amply  protects  the  one  jute-mill  that  can  make  such,  and 
the  much  larger  industry  of  the  bag-makers  who  manufacture  burlaps 
into  bags,  and  who  have  many  operatives  employed  in  making  the  bur- 
lap cloUi  into  bags,  which  are  used  in  sacking  tiie  agricultural  and  null 
products  of  the  West  and  Northwest  for  ezpprt,  and  also  for  transpor- 
tation to  consumers  the  country  over,  and  in  carrying  South  the  fer- 
tilizers so  vital  for  enrichment  of  the  impoverished  soil,  and  tiie  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Again,  inasmuch  as  the  last  tariff  removed  the  duty  from  the  burlap 
wrappings  of  imported  goods,  it  seems  a  hardfidbdp  to  make  the  burlap 
wn^pings  of  our  home  productions  pay  so  large  a  duly  as  SOper  cent. 


BRIMSTONE. 

8IAXBKBST  07  BAITELLB  ft  BBVWIOK,  OF  lEW  TOXX. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  tariff  on  re^ 
fined  brimstone  and  sulphur,  of  which  we  are  manufacturers. 

The  present  tariff  on  the  articles  is  very  defective.  It  provides  that 
erode  brimstone  or  sulphur  (which  is  imported  from  Sicily)  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  Boll  brimstone  is  charged  $10  per  ton,  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  920  per  ton  duty. 

Under  this  tariff  refined  brimstone  in  squares,  blocks,  or  many  other 
shapes  is  admitted  free,  although  adapted  for  t^e  same  purposes  as  roU 
brimstone. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  $20  per  ton  under  the 
present  tariff^  but  by  modem  invention  ground  or  powdered  sulphur  is 
sabstituted  for  this  article,  but  is  admitted  duty  free. 

There  is  constant  disagreement  concerning  the  duty  on  these  articles, 
and  we  believe  tfae  tariff  could  be  reduced  one-half  if  it  were  made  more 
definite  and  certain. 

We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  use  your  influence  to  have  it 
made  as  follows. 

Present  section  2502  to  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Cni^e  brimstone,  imported  in  bulk,  free ;  brimstone,  in  rolls  or  refined,  fS  por  ton ; 
DiiostoDe,  pnlverized  or  ground,  $10 ;  snlphnr,  flowers  or  flonr  of,  |10. 

Hus  will  in  substance  simply  restore  the  phraseology  of  former  tarifEi, 
Induce  the  duty  one-half,  and  furnish  a  protection  absolutely  meeded. 
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QUININE. 

POWEBS  &  WEIGHTMAV,  OF  PHIL 

Dkab  Sib  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  artiele  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  chemical  industry,  recently  published  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  (Copy  inclosed.) 
The  statements  made  in  it  are  entirely  correct,  we  believe,  in  ever}' 
particular. 

We  also  ask  your  perusal  of  an  article  that  appeared  December  12, 
in  the  Star  (New  York).    (Copy  inclosed.) 

In  regard  to  the  assertions  respecting  the  manufacture  of  sulphate 
of  4ninine,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  seldom  so  many  misrepresentatiooA 
appear  in  a  newspaper  article  as  in  that  published  by  the  Star. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  sulphate  of  quinine  ruled  high 
the  world  over. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  to  intelligent  and  fair-minded  persons  that 
prices  were  adjusted  in  Europe  without  reference  to  the  United  States 
tariff. 

The  duty  was  removed  in  1879.  We  will  submit  quotations  for  the 
years  1877  and  1879. 

Average  pHca  in  ihelAnuUm  market,  1877. 

PerooBM. 

£Dgliah,  in  l-ounoevialB ISt.  9d.=43>16 

Frenob,  in  l-ounoe  vials 12a.  3d.=  :^94 

Italian  and  German^  in  tins lU.  8(2.=  2.80 


• 


Average  priee$  in  ihe  London  mmrkot,  1879. 

English,  in  1-ounoe  vials 18».  4d=|2.96 

French, in  1-oance vials .' 120.  4d=  Sl96 

Italian  and  German,  in  tins lis.  M^  2.68 

In  the  year  1877  sales  of  sulphate  of  quinine  were  made  in  London 
at  figures  as  high  as  the  following,  say  May,  1877,  in  large  lots: 

Maximum  priee$  in  the  London  market,  1877. 

English,  in  1-ounce  vials 16$.  6d.=43.96 

French,  in  1-onnce  vials. 1&8.  9d.=  3.7^ 

Italian  and  German,  in  tins 15«.  Od.=  3.60 

Taking  the  shilling  at  24  cents,  we  have  as  high  as  $3.96  per  oance 
paid  for  English  quinine  in  London. 

To  say  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  then  imposed  on  foreign  qainine 
by  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  had  any  bearing  on  these  quotations 
would  subject  the  assertion  to  ridicule.    It  is  simply  an  absurdity. 

In  like  manner  to  venture  the  statement  that  recent  low  prices  tbe 
world  over  have  been  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  dot;  in 
this  country  would  only  expose  the  ignorance  or  tiie  malicious  &lfle- 
hood  of  the  utterance. 

Now  we  submit  the  following,  as  quotations  named  in  the  London 
market  for  sulphate  of  quinine^  November,  1887: 

Minimum  price$  in  the  London  marketf  1887. 

Per  •■DM- 

English,  in  1-ounce  vials , 2*.  Id.=t0'^ 

French,  in  1-ounce  vials v- - ^*  Od,^  0.48 

German  and  Italian,  in  tins 1$.  M.sO.S0 
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Here  we  have  London  prices  for  foreign  makes  of  qninine : 

50  oents  in  1887,  against  $3.96  for  English,  in  Tials,  in  1877. 
48  cents  in  1887,  against  $3.78  for  French,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
30  oents  in  18d7,  against  |3.(K)  for  German  and  Italian,  in  tins,  in  1877. 

As  quinine  dropped  in  price  the  world  over  (fron;i  80  to  90  per  cent, 
between  the  years  1877  and  1887),  and  as  English.  French,  (German, 
Italian,  and  all  mannfacturers,  irrespective  of  locality,  lowered  their 
figores  gradually  and  synchronously— ^nj>a«^i« — step  by  step,  and  with 
eqnal  pace,  it  follows  logically  that  the  controlling  influence  must  have 
been  one  and  the  same. 

If,  then,  that  power  was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (and  it  is 
to  be  distinctly  and  prominently  kept  in  view  that  to  Oongressional  ac- 
tion alone  is  attributed  the  low  price  of  quinine  in  the  Star  article), 
then  to  our  legislators,  and  to  them  alone,  is  the  whole  world  indebted. 
Although  the  Americans  never  planted  a  tree  in  Ceylon  and  Java 
and  the  work  was  all  done  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  does  it  not  seem 
angeneroQS  to  say  that  our  own  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  itt 
Why  not  say  they  had  all  to  do  with  it  t 

And  why  so  modestly  ask  to  be  credited  with  only  the  insigniflcant 
amount  of  $50,000,000  saved  to  the  American  people  when  the  pounds 
sterling  of  the  English  (who  paid  $3.96  before  the  duty  was  removed 
and  50  cents  since)  and  the  francs  of  the  French  (who  paid  $3.78  be- 
fore the  20  per  cent,  burden  was  lifted  and  48  cents  since)  and  the 
marks  of  the  Germans  and  the  lire  of  the  Italians  (who  paid  $3.60 
before  the  rules  were  suspended  and  quinine  made  free  and  30  cents 
since)  might  be  added  with  just  as  much  propriety  and  just  about  as 
little  mendacity  and  ef&ontery  and  make  such  a  snug  sum  to  represent 
the  saving  to  the  whole  world,  by  striking  out  a  little  20  per  cent,  duty 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  United  States! 

Absurdity  could  no  farther  go  than  to  claim  this  reduction  in  prices 
in  Europe  to  have  been  caused  by  any  action  whatever  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Bat  in  order  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  American  people 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  fall  in  prices  in  this  country  (while 
not  a^word  is  said  alK>ut  the  drop  from  $3.96  to  50  cents  for  English 
qninine,  from  $3.78  to  48  cents  for  French,  from  $3.60  to  30  cents  for 
German  and  Italian,  in  London)  and  the  cause  assigned  is  the  removal 
of  the  duty,  and  this  is  the  only  explanation  given. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped,  not  so  much  for  ourselves  as  manufacturers 
of  qninine,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  the  American  people, 
and  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth,  that  so  disreputable  a  coarse  of 
misrepresentation  and  villification  may  cease. 

The  duty,  which  was  a  moderate  one  (20  per  cent.),  was  removed.  The 
act  was  hurried  throngh,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  at  the  very  close 
of  the  session,,  with  undue  haste,  without  debate,  and  it  went  into  im- 
mediate operation.  Special  legislation,  unlike  that  applied  to  all  other 
indnstries  in  this  country,  was  directed  against  one  single  manufacture. 
Snrely  that  should  satisfy  the  most  violent  opponent  and  further  in- 
jostice  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  stop. 

•  The  drug  trade  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  real 
canse  of  the  decline  in  price  of  quinine  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
bat  for  the  information  of  others  not  so  well  advised  we  will  state  that 
the  cause  of  the  decline  was  the  reduced  cost  of  cinchona  bark,  u  6., 
tbe  crude  material  employed. 

,  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  bark  was  caused  solely  by  the  largely 
increased  supplies. 
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This,  in  tarn,  was  broaght  aboat  by  the  action  of  the  British  and  Dntcb 
Governments,  in  cultivating  the  cinchona  trees  in  India  and  Java.. 

The  United  States  is  conspicnous  by  its  absence  in  the  whole  basi- 
ness  of  bringing  down  the  price  of  bark  and  quinine  the  world  over. 
The  American  people  and  the  American  Government  were  as  innooent 
of  influence  as  were  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese,  the  Turks  or  the 

Formerly  all  cicchona  bark  came  from  South  America  and  the  trees 
were  not  under  any  system  of  cultivation.  Fearing  an  eventual  failure 
of  supplies  of  bark,  the  European  Governments  named  coitamenoed  the 
cultivation  of  the  cinchona  trees  in  India,  Java,  etc. 

After  a  lapse  of  years,  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  exports 
commenced,  from  India  first,  and  then  from  Java. 

In  February,  1861,  the  first  installment  of  seeds  arrived  in  Geyloo 
fh>m  South  America. 

In  1869  the  export  was  but  28  ounces  of  bark.  Season  1882-^83,  Oey 
Ion,  etc,  exported  6,925,595  pounds  of  bark ;  season  1883-'84,  Oeylon, 
eta,  exported  11,500,000  pounds  of  bark ;  season  1885-^86,  Ceylon,  etc, 
exported  15,225,000  pounds  of  bark ;  season  1886-'87,  Ceylon,  etc,  ex- 
ported 14,007,600  pounds  of  bark. 

The  above  statistics  apply  to  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  only,  viz. 
East  Indies  (Ceylon,  etc.). 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  Java  exportation,  say,  July  1  to  June  30, 
1883-^84,  1,104.534  pounds  of  bark ;  July  1  to  June  38,  1884-«5, 
1,195,970  pounds  of  bark :  July  1  to  June  30, 1885-^86, 1,531,156  pounds 
of  bark;  July  1  to  June  30, 1886-^87,2,230,275  pounds  of  bark. 

These  sources  of  supply  were  unheard  of  factors  until  comparatively 
late  years,  as  South  America  alone  supplied  the  world  prior  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cinchona  trees  in  the  East. 

It  may  also  be  properly  stated  here  that  the  East  India  barks  are 
uniformly  richer  than  those  heretofore  and  at  present  received  from 
South  America. 

The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  why  the  price  of  quinine  has  fiBdlen 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  those  who  desire  to  be  enlightened.  The  wish 
must  be  father  to  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  such  tariff  reformers  as 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  quinine  all 
over  the  world  was  a  natural  sequence  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  this 
country. 

The  syllogism  is  very  illogical  when  the  high  prices  that  ruled  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  enter  as  one  of  the  premises,  wd 
wi&out  this  premise  it  is  not  the  happy  illustration  of  tariff  iniquity 
perpetrated  in  this  country,  so  boastfully  proclaimed,  but  is  argument 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  methods  of  reasoning — the  arffu- 
mentum  adpopulum  and  the  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  and  an  argument 
based  on  an  adversary's  ignorance  of  facts. 

As  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  quinine  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  to  the  increased  production,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
Uie  Star's  statements  are  so  erroneous  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  answer  them  in  detail.    They  are  simply  untrue  throughout. 

The  industry  has  been  unprofitable  everywhere  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  this  is  due  to  excessive  competition. 

This  country  is  flooded  with  foreign  quinine,  e.  g.,  2,180,157  ounces 
received  froai  Europe  in  one  year  (fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887). 
On  the  other  hand,  American  manufacturers  can  not  hold  their  homa 
inarketi  nor  export  an  ounce. 
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fhe  reaeon  of  this  is  that  we  can  not  compete  with  Eoiopeans,  who 
have  great  advantages  over  ns. 

Were  the  contest  an  equal  one  it  would  be  different.  To  illustrate^ 
the  Italian  manufacturers  pay  very  low  wages,  their  general  expenses 
of  doing  business,  cost  of  plant,  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.,  are  far  below 
those  in  this  country,  and  tdie  Italian  Government  pays  a  bounty  on  all 
Italian  quinine  exported. 

In  every  respect  we  are  fighting  a  very  unequal  battle. 

The  Star  says  that  the  business  is  so  prosperous  that  the  quinine 
manufjActnrers  have  had  numerous  accessions  to  their  ranks.  So  rapid 
is  the  increase  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  12  becomes  14  in  making 
up  the  itemized  list. 

The  list  itaelf  fairly  represents  the  nature  of  the  entire  Star  article. 

Of  the  fourteen  (14)  concerns  named,  we  find  three  only  are  now  man- 
ufacturing quinine,  two  have  relinquished  the  business,  nine  never  made 
any. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  fer  fieeal  yeare  en^ng  Juue  39. 

OfPOSTATIONS. 


1W4 68^097 

»» i2,a7» 

WW 22^746 

ISn 7S,804 

w% n,6» 


187»* 228,848 

1880* 418,108 

1881 408,881 

1888 794,405 

1888 1,06^784 

*  Baty  mMiTed  ia  1879. 


1884 1,288,788 

1886 1.880^120 

1888 1,281,868 

1887 2.1iO,107 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  to  2^  cents  per 
poQud  is  proposed.  It  seems  to  the  manufacturers  that  the  very  excep- 
tional  drcamstances  attending  the  production  and  sale  of  this  iffticle, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  present  valid  and  urgent  rea- 
sons for  an  .increase  of  the  present  rate  «*f  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
espedally  as  this  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  in  1883  from  4  cents  per 
pound  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  eleven  works  constructed  to 
maDufacture  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1883  but 
one  had  survived  the  American  and  foreign  competition.  The  works 
now  running  are  the  Baltimore  Ohrome  Works  and  the  Ealion  Chem- 
ical Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  commenced  operations  in 
1883.  The  price  of  the  article  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1883,  was  15} 
cents  per  pound;  today  it  is  but  10}  cents,  the  competition  between 
the  American  makers  and  between  them  and  the  foreign  manufacturers 
having  steadily  reduced  the  price  from  the  moment  when  the  strong 
competing  company  (Kalion)  first  put  its  goods  upon  the  market.  Con- 
Bumers  since  that  time  can  certainly  not  complain  of  any  want  of  com- 
petition in  supplying  their  wants.  The  following  will  show  the  course 
of  prices  from  March,  1883,  to  January  1, 1888 : 


<^Mr. 


1811. 

int. 
m. 
m. 


JlD. 


Feb. 


1^ 

10 


Apr. 


H»7. 


Jane. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Ker. 


Dm. 
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The  foreign  makers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  are  in  com- 
bination together  nndei^  the  name  of  ''The  Gombined  MannfiBM^tnrers  of 
Bichromate."  They  divide  the  bnsiness  by  redncing  their  outputs  to 
the  needs  of  the  demand,  and,  on  shipments  to  the  United  States,  the 
losses  are  not  borne  by  one  maker,  who  may  consign,  but  are  divided 
among  many.  This  foreign  combination  steadily  authorized  its  New 
York  agent,  Biker  (being  the  one  party  in  the  United  States  controlling 
sales  for  the  foreign  pool),  to  retain  its  trade  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  do  this  the  pool  must  have  suffered  loss  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  150,000  or  $00,000  per  annum  in  the  difference  of  price 
at  home  and  the  net  returns  from  this  country.  Prices  were  redaoed 
until  they  fell  to  9^  cents  in  May,  1887,  when,  apparently,  the  foreign 
makers,  tired  of  their  continued  losses,  advanced  their  limit  to  10^  cents 
in  Few  York,  which  is  2^  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  London  price 
with  the  duty  here  added.  Of  course,  wages  ma;ke  a  great  difference 
in  favor  of  Europe  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  Germany  furnace  men  are  not  paid  over  $1  per  diem  and  laborers  60 
cents  per  diem,  as  against  $2.50  and  $1.50,  respectively,  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  foreign  maker  has  fi^  raw  material,  potash  and 
chrome  ore ;  the  Ameri<»in  maker  pays  20  per  cent,  on  the  one  and  15 
per  cent,  on  the  other.  The  apparatus,  too,  which  is  elaborate  and 
costly,  is  furnished  to  the  American  maker  at  a  cost  much  greater  than 
the  foreign  makers  pay ;  in  fact,  the  disadvantage  which  the  former  has 
to  overcome  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  at  least  4  cents  per  pound,  leav- 
ing entirely  out  of  the  question  the  higher  interest  rates  of  money  usual 
here. 

To  make  1,000  tons  of  bichromate  of  potash,  over  14,000  tons  of  raw 
materiid  must  be  worked  and  handled,  viz: 

1,500  tons  chrome  ore  (now  brought  fhm  Califomia). 
3,900  tons  limestone. 

880  tons  solphate  of  potash,  or  carbonate  of  potasK 
700  tons  solphnric  acid. 

8,000  tons  coaL 

» 

It  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  on  the  amount  of  labor  the  industry 
entails.  The  new  works  at  Philadelphia  have  called  upon  their  stock- 
holders for  over  $300,000,  and  although  they  have  been  running  almost 
Ave  years,  not  one  cent  of  dividend  has  been  returned  to  the  sulMcribers 
on  their  investment  With  the  market  price  ranging  from  15}  cents  in 
1883  to  21  cents  in  1874  (and  during  ten  years  prior  to  1874  often  5  cento 
or  more  above  21  cents)  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  a  fair  retmm  on 
the  capital  invests  and  that  prices  would  be  maintained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  15  cents. 

The  foreign  pool,  however,  is  constant  in  its  attempt  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican competition  by  ruinous  prices  and  pooling  their  losses,  ana  the  in- 
dustry is  now  further  threatened  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  which  can 
bring  no  advantage  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  consumer,  bnt 
only  to  this  foreign  pool.  The  customs  revenue  would  neither  be  dimin- 
ished, nor  would  the  price  be  reduced  to  the  consumer.  American 
makers  of  bichromate  could  not  live  under  the  reduction,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  imports,  consequent  upon  their  closing,  would 
more  than  offset  to  the  customs  any  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  from  the 
decrease  in  tariffl  To  the  consumer  the  price  would  certainly  not  be 
diminished;  the  foreign  makers,  with  absolutely  no  competition,  coald 
control  the  trade  and  dictate  prices  in  this  article  precisely  as  they  have 
done  in  times  past.  The  two  objects  of  the  true  tariff  reforin — redac- 
tion of  surplus  revenue  and  a  better  market  to  the  consumer— could  not 
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be  imbserTed,  and  the  only  advantage  of  the  legislation  wonld  be  to  an 
aJien  pool. 

To  sam  np,  the  price  in  Europe  to-day  of  bichromate  of  potash  is 
about  the  same  as  in  New  York  (when  freight,  insurance,  and  commis- 
sions, all  usual  charges,  are  added)  without  the  duty,  showing  that  the 
foreigners  keep  up  their  own  market  while  they  dump  their  surplus  on  the 
XJnilid  States.  Their  price  in  the  United  States  is  now  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  it  was  before  the  successful  establishment  of  the  new  works, 
whose  competition  with  them  and  with  the  Baltimore  people  has  alone 
made  this  lower  price  possible  to  the  consumer.  The  American  works, 
have  lived  through  the  struggle  and  hope  to  continue,  with  fair  treat- 
ment, but  must  assuredly  be  closed  if  the  Government  does  not  insist 
upon  collecting  a  just  revenue  from  an  article  whose  practically  free  ad- 
mission would  serve  no  legitimate  end  and  only  ruin  an  industry  founded 
on  reasonable  hopes  and  sureties.  The  consumers,  as  already  shown, 
wonld  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  bi- 
chromate in  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  would  not  gain  its 
end  in  a  revenue  reduction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  bichromate  of  potash  for 
the  last  few  years : 


Tear  CDdiag  June 


ino 
im 

1882. 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1888 
1887 


Pounds 
inported. 


8,506^740 

4,404,287 
2,449,875 
1,900,140 
2,693.115 
1,448,689 
1,985,809 
1,72%  406 


Value. 


1360,279 
402,088 
261,006 
908,681 
210,677 
92,656 
189,117 
120,306 


ATerage 
aMpi* 


pnoe. 


99.99 

9.12 
10.66 
10.48 
a  12 
6.39 
7.00 
i.98 


Biohiomate  invoiced  at  7  cents  f.  o.  b.  in  England  would  cost $7. 00 

Freight,  aay 25 

Duty 3.00 

Madne  inenrance,  bank  credit,  ourtage  and  storage  in  New  York,  interest  and 

InsnTance  in  New  York 10 

Agent^s  eommission,  say  2^  per  cent,  on  10  cents 25 


Making  lowest  cost  abont 10.60 

Yet  in  1886-'87  bichromate  sold  as  low  as  9J  to  9  J,  showing  an  apparent 
loss  on  importation  of  about  1  to  IJ  cents  per  pound.  It  is  evident  this 
loss  was  not  real,  otherwise  importation  would  not  have  continued.  The 
fact  is  there  is  no  bona  fide  importation  whatever.  Bichromate  of  pot- 
ash can  not  be  purchased  in  England  for  export  to  the  CTnited  States  at 
any  figure  permitting  profit.  The  business,  as  ali'eady  said,  is  carried 
on  by  a  pool  or  comUnation  of  manufacturers.  Sales  are  made  in  the 
United  States  by  an  agent  in  New  York  for  account  of  the  pool,  and  the 
loss  is  divided  up  among  the  members  of  the  i>ool.  The  whole  object 
is  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  surplus  production. 
The  foreigners  sell  in  the  United  States  for  much  lower  price  than  at 
home,  keeping  up  their  own  market  while  they  sacrifice  the  American. 

Not  only  has  the  price  of  bichromate  decreased  about  5  cents  per 
podnd  to  the  American  consumer  since  the  new  chrome  works  were 
opened  in  Philadelphia,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  imports  of  the  foreign 
article  have  decreased  more  than  one-half  (4,404,237  in  1881  as  against 
1,722,465  in  1887).    Reduce  the  duty  so  as  to  close  the  American  works 
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aad  yoa  not  only  bring  the  price  back  to  the  old  basis  or  highor,  bot 
yon  also  increase  the  revenue  by  bringing  in  the  former  flood  of  foreigni 
material,  pins  the  addition  of  the  present  American  product  of  aboot 
8,000,000  pounds,  say  10,000,000  pounds  as  against  less  than  2,000,0(0 
now. 

TMe  Bkawing  the  wuirket price  of  hidhr&mate  of  potash  t*  SttgUmd  a$  eotmated  wUk  m- 
poripriM  to  the  United  Statett  and  lie  price  ofAfnericam  hrmnde. 


1 

Tmt. 

PziM  In  ZngUnd  redoMd  to 
ocnte. 

▲▼enco 

ponvrieeM 

perWted 

StatM  Treoo- 

ozyreportt. 

priMof 

JiMUoy. 

Jnly. 

Arengp, 

1880 

18|  toH 

ill  to  U 

12 

12 

8 
7 
7 
7 

H 

12 
12 
12 
10 

7 

7 

7 

H 

12 
U 

8 
7 
7 

8.88 
8.12 
10.68 
18.48 
8L12 
8.88 
7.00 
8.88 

1881 , '. 

1881 X ,. . 

1888 

11-71 

1884 

.    1)0.78 

1885 ^ 

1888 

0.8ft 

8l80 

1887 

18.08 

1888 

18.58 

To  the  English  price  add  3|  cents  to  cover  duty,  freight,  insurance, 
storage,  charges,  and  commissions,  to  show  what  the  relative  price 
should  have  l^n  in  the  United  States  to  have  netted  the  Engli£&  ex- 
porter his  home  price. 


I 


CHEMICALS. 

STATBKEHT  OF  FBEDEBICK  PHILLIPS,  OF  PHILABELPHIA. 

I  am  the  only  manuflEK^turer  of  phosphorus  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  a  capacity  sufElcient  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  in  this 
country.  I  havenpwards  of  $50,000 invested  in  plant.  The  presentduly 
enables  me  to  get  about  cost  of  manufacture  for  phosphorus  in  compe- 
tition with  prices  of  foreign  product.  Any  increase  you  in  your  wisdom 
and  justice  see  proper  to  make  will  be  my  profit.  Should  you  reduce 
tariff  I  will  quit  manufacturing  and  leave  this  country  to^the  mercy  of 
foreign  corporations.  Some  of  my  largest  customers  expressed  the  hope 
that  you  would  make  the  duty  25  cents  per  pound.  I  hope  your  judg- 
ment will  be  for  a  higher  duty,  and  thus  afford  me  a  just  profit.  I  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands,  hopefully  and  confidently,  that  your  wisdom 
will  see  the  justice  of  a  higher  duty. 

Much  might  be  said  in  addition.  Foreign  manufacturers  ship  their 
surplus  to  tibds  country.  The  profit  to  them  must  be  very  smsdl,  as  the 
difference  in  prices  betwixt  Europe  and  here  can  not  cover  the  expenses. 
Without  me  as  a  competitor  they  no  doubt  would  nukke  their  surplus 
pay  them  a  liaodsome  profit.  The  consumption  is  increasing  eveiy 
year,  due  principally  to  its  use  in  the  amalgamation  of  metals,  and  y^ 
this  market  is  often  bare  of  their  product.  The  loss  to  consumers  Irom 
this  cause  would  be  considerable  if  there  were  not  a  home  manuflGMStnrer. 

It  is  also  a  dangerous  substance  both  to  transport  and  to  carry  in 
stock.  Should  a  can  leak  there  would  be  spontaneous  combustion.  It 
would  materially  increase  fire  risk  to  both  consumers  and  property 
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a^JMenti  aa  they  necessarily  wouKl  have  to  cany  a  large  stock  to  in- 
More  a  constant  supply.  I  deliver  to  my  customers  promptly  as  they 
need  it,  carrying  the  stock  for  them  in  fire-proof  vaults.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  advantages  the  consumer  would  have  by  increasing 
the  duty  without  making  it  prohibitory,  and  thus  making  it  possible  for 
a  home  manufacturer  to  realize  a  small  profit,  and  continue  as  a  com- 
petitor in  the  protection  of  the  American  consumer. 


XEMOBIAL  nr  RELATIOV  TO  PABIS  OBESV. 

Honorable  Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Bepresentatives : 

Sot :  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  artide 
Paris  green,  which  it  is  reported  has  lately  been  placed  on  the  free  list 
(in  caucus)  and  accepted  by  your  committee. 

This  article  (arsenate  of  copper)  is  made  from  sal-soda,  which  in  your 
bill  is  recommended  at  a  taiiff  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  126  per  cent. : 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  recommended  tree,  arsenic  free,  ^na 
acetic  acid  recommended  5  cents  per  pound,  or  200  per  cent.  Ten 
pounds  of  these  materials,  owing  to  water  of  crystaUfzation,  are  used 
to  make  1  pound  of  Paris  green  (which  is  anhydrous). 

The  discrimination  against  the  manufactured  article  (Paris  green) 
being  made  in  the  United  States  consists,  therefore : 

1st.  Freight,  as  10  is  to  1  against  Paris  green. 

2d.  Tariff  on  raw  materials,  30  per  cent,  (average). 

3d.  Foreign  labor,  as  $1  is  to  $2. 

The  result,  with  uiis  article  on  the  free  list,  is  a  simple  but  absolute 
solution :  that  none  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Even  considering  that  this  is  of  little  consequence,  and  that  only  this 
branch  6f  American  industry  will  be  killed,  it  is  proper  to  state  tiiat 
the  practical  results  to  the  farmers  and  cotton  planters  will  be  'disas- 
trous, it  being  used  by  them  as  an  insecticide. 

The  actual  period  of  time  during  which  the  article  is  used  is  flx>m 
May  26  to  July  15  for  potato  plants,  and  from  July  1  to  August  15  for 
cotton.  If  not  on  the  spot  when  required  there  is  no  use  for  it,  and  it 
bas  to  be  kept  over  for  another  year. 

During  some  seasons  the  demand  is  comparatively  light,  while  at 
others  very  heavy,  and  any  price  would  be  paid  for  it  rather  than  sufE^ 
the  pests  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

The  risk  of  capital  invested,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  de- 
mand (for  there  is  no  foretelling  the  advent  of  the  insects),  has  led  to 
an  Implied  understanding  between  manufacturers  and  their  employes 
and  the  druggists  who  deal  in  the  article  (for  State  laws  do  not  allow 
poisons  to  be  handled  by  every  one). 

Of  necessity  the  employ6  is  (and  very  justly)  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  risk  he  runs,  and  in  many  instances  is  paid  by  the  batch  or  piece 
work,  for  loss  of  time  and  physicians'  bills.  The  capitalist  employers 
assume  the  risk  of  making  during  the  winter  season  a  guarantied 
quantity,  estimated  on  an  average  season,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
wholesale  druggists  if  wanted,  and  packed  in  small  and  suitable  pack- 
ages, to  prevent  careless  handling  of  a  dangerous  article. 

In  Germany,  and  we  believe  France  also,  the  manufacture  of  Paris 
peen  is  forbidden.    England  is  the  only  country  whence  the  article 
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can  be  obtained,  if  yoor  committee  decide  to  place  it  on  the  free  liat ; 
for  no  one  in  this  coantry,  we  can  safely  assure  yon,  will  make  the 
article,  knowing  that  it  can  be  imported  under  cost.  The  practical  re- 
sults will  be  that  the  English  makers  and  importers^  not  wishing  to 
run  risks,  will  only  manufacture  and  export  on  positive  orders;  and 
when  the  season  for  use  arrives  it  will  be  impossible  to  And  Paris'green 
in  any  quantity  in  the  country  at  the  time  and  place  for  farmer^  use. 
Too  late  to  import,  too  late  to  distribute,  too  late  even  to  manufacture, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  peculiar  article,  and  can  not  be  judged  by  any  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  governing  supply  and  demand.  A  few  years  ago  its 
vsJue  was  40  cents  per  pound,  and  as  high  as  17  cents  per  pound  addi- 
tional expressage  was  paid  to  get  it  at  its  destination  (West  and  Sontli) 
in  time;  but  siuce  those  engaged  In  its  manufacture  agreed  to  begin 
making  in  November  for  the  expected  demand  in  the  following  May, 
the  whdlesale  price  in  bulk  has  been  steady  at  14^  cents  to  16^  cents. 
The  profit  has  been  moderate,  but  sufficient,  owing  to  the  fact  tiiat  the 
labor  and  expense  of  making  in  cold  weatner  have  been  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

A  dangerous  and  risky  business,  we  simply  place  facts  before  your 
honorable  committee.  If  you  desire  the  business  of  manufacturing  this 
article  in  this  country  ended  once  and  forever,  place  it  or  the  free  Ust, 
and  tariff  the  materials. 

As  to  the  results  as  expressed  by  us,  we  ask  yon  to  consult  any  large 
cotton  planter  from  the  South,  or  farmer  from  Maryland  to  Dakota^ 
whether  they  are  willing,  for  the  saving  of  20  per  cent,  duty  (as  you  had 
it),  equal  to  2  cents  per  pound,  to  run'the  risk  of  not  obtaining  a  near-at- 
hand  and  absolute  supply  when  required,  and  we  believe  you  will  find 
their  views  coincide  with  those  expressed  above.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  also  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, although  we  have  had  no  correspondence  with  it.  * 

A.  B.  Ansbaoheb  &  Go.  . 
O.  T.  Baynolds  &  Oo. 

SONDHEIM,  ALSBESe  &  OO. 

S.  Adleb  &  Sons. 

PFEIFFEB  &   LAYANBUBa. 

F.  W.  Deyob  &  Co. 


STATEKEHT  OF  DEMIHO  JABVES. 

PreHdmt  of  the  Miohigan  Cfarhon  WorJe»,  DetraU,  Miek. 

I  submit  an  article  on  bone-black  or  animal  charcoal :  also  one  on 
glue,  and  one  on  carbonate  of  ammonia.  All  of  these  articles  we  manu- 
facture and  are  largely  interested  in.  The  present  duties  are  low  and 
under  them  a  large  amount  of  importation  is  done.  To  abolish  them 
as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  would  simply  transfer  the  source  of  supply 
from  this  country  to  Europe,  shutting  up  those  factories  now  engaged 
in  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  over  100  workmen  em- 
ployed by  us  have  bought  a  lot  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  bur  fac- 
tory and  made  their  little  homes,  dependent  on  their  regular  weekly 
wages,  and  I  think  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  great  many  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Detroit  whose  future  must  depend  largely  on  the  manufitctar- 
ing  interest  * 
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Cmr}Hmail&  of  ommomitL, 

Up  to  a  late  period  all  aeed  in  this  conntiy  waa  imported,  and  the  price  ruled  at 
aboQt  iO  cents  i>er  ponnd,  and  the  dnty  on  the  same  was  90  per  cent,  ad  Talorem.  A 
fjictoiy  was  established  by  a  large  honae  in  Kew  York,  and  nnder  the  competition  from 
that  factory,  prices  were  gradnall^r  reduced  until  they  stood  at  12  cents  per  pound,  at 
which  time  we  took  hold  of  this  manufacture  and  built  a  plant  for  the  same.  The 
market  of  the  oonntry  being  limited  (only  some  600  tons  per  year)  of  course  made 
competition  very  sharp,  and  after  our  appearance  in  the  market  prices  went  down  to 
3  cents,  at  which  time  the  factory  in  New  York  closed  up  and  went  oat  of  operation. 

It  requires  a  high  grade  of  skilled  and  intelligent  labor,  and  the  waffes  paid  are  more 
thau  double  those  paid  in  Europe.  One  house  in  London  has  praotically  had  the  monop- 
oly of  the  American  market  with  the  exception  of  theabove,  and  the  low  prices  of  the 
present  day,  which  has  run  down  to  7^  cents,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  effortsof 
this  English  house  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
have  said  they  would  do  it  if  it  cost  them  £50,000.  This  house  does  its  business 
in  thii*  country  through  an  agent  whose  only  interest  in  the  goods  is  his  commission 
for  selling,  the  profit  and  losses  being  assumed  by  the  English  house.  So  here  is  a 
good  case  in  point  to  show  that  a  protective  duty  results  in  reducing  prices.  Had 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  never  been  started  in  this  country  the  prices  would 
Btill  rule  at  20  cents,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  severe  competition  m>m  ourselves 
that  has  brought  it  down  to  the  present  price,  and  withont  the  protection  that  was 
afforded  us  by  the  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  dnty  we  would  never  have  undertaken  its 
manufacture.  Should  that  duty  be  repealed  we  ahall  simply  close  up  our  factory 
and  dismiss  oar  workmen,  and  let  the  market  revert  to  the  English  house.  We  would 
maoh  rather  see  a  speoiflo  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  than  the  present  ad  valorem  duty 
of  90  per  cent.,  as  there  is  but  one  grade  or  quality  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


Bome^loiok  cr  animal  eftaroaat. 

Bone-blaok  or  animal  oharooal  la  made  firom  bones,  and  almost  exclusively  used  by 
the  sugar  refiners  to  darii^  sugar. 

The  collection  of  raw  stock  Is  a  slow  and  difficult  matter  in  this  country,  as  labor 
will  not  engase  in  it  withont  being  paid  much  higher  than  in  foreign  countries. 

This  collection  of  bones  furnishes  occupation  for  over  ten  thousana  people,  foi;  every 
town  of  any  size  has  one  or  more  men  engaged  in  the  collection,  whicn  are  shipped  to 
the  nearest  mannfSactuzer. 

There  are  twenty-two  establishments  in  the  United  States  at  present  making  bone- 
black,  as  follows  r 

3rei0  Yorh ^tato.-— MoUer  Sl  Co.,  Brooklyn;  C.  Meyer,  Brooklyn;  Preston  Fertilizei 
Company,  Brooklyn ;  Adama  &  Muns,  Brooklyn ;  »,  Fischang,  Brooklyn ;  Jesse 
Hanrifl,  Brooklyn. 
Xew  t/eraey. — ^Lister's  Agricultural  Chemical  Worka,  J^ewark. 
£A<m20  /aland.— Bumfora  Chemical  Works,  Providence. 

PMRtjrlronia. — ^Bangh  Sl  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia ;  Tiers  Sl  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
loKwiaaa.— Standara  Ouano  and  Chemical  Works,  New  Orleans. 
iUiaoia.— Joseph  Lister,  Chicago ;  Northwestern  Fertilizer  Company,  Chicago. 
Ifwottri.— A.  B.  Mayer  &  Sons  Company,  Saint  Louis;  Saint  Louis  Carbon  Works, 
Saint  Louis ;  Empire  Carbon  Works,  Saint  Louis j  Matthiessen  &  Co.,  Saint  Louis ; 
S.F.BmDner  Manufacturing  Company,  Saint  Louis;  E.  Neuer,  Saint  Louis. 
^e&fiM2;a.— Great  Western  Carbon  Works,  Omaha, 
ificfct^aa. — ^Michigan  Carbon  Wjorks,  Detroit. 

Co/i/omia.— N.  Ohlandt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  California  Ferti^zer  Company,  San 
^Qcisco. 

The  eapital  invested  is  over  |2,000,000,  with  a  producing  capacity  of  about  $3,000,000, 
the  chief  item  of  which  is  labor  (as  bones  are  refuse),  and  their  value  arises  from  the 
lahor  pnt  into  collection,  handling,  and  freighting  to  the  different  factories,  and  tak- 
ing the  duty  off  bone-black  will  immediately  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  bones  at  the  factories,  which  the  collectors  must  suffer  or  go  out  of  business. 

Atpieeent  competition  among  manufacturers  is  so  sharp  that  ten  factories  are 
elosed,  as  they  can  not  be  worked  except  at  a  loss. 

Beet  sugar,  made  on  the  European  continent,  is  refined  by  means  of  a  coarse  grain 
hlack,  wmch  leaves  in  its  preparation  a  large  amount  of  fine  grain  or  siftings,  for 
^hich  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  in  the  European  market  to  absorb.  This  being 
tbe  size  iu  use  here  it  is  shipped  over  here  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

iny  change  of  duty  would  simply  throw  at  once  not  only  the  largo  body  of  col- 
^nout  Qt  bosineas  but  the  employ^  of  all  these  factories  as  wel]|  and  the  saving 
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made,  about  fti  oenta  per  barrel  of  sngar  prodnoed,  would  eimply  eo  Into  the  poeketa 
of  the  refiBers  bf  sagar,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be  distribnted  by  them  amon^  the 
eonenmers  of  sugar  m  the  shape  of  a  rednodon  in  price. 
The  Canadian  tariff  places  a  dnty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Manufacturers  here  have  no  demand  for  the  ooaiee  grain  black,  and  are  compelled 
to  grind  the  larger  proportion  of  their  product  down  to  the  size  wanted  here,  which 
mnding  process  makes  a  large  amount  of  dust,  which  dust  can  only  be  utilised  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

While  the  manufacturers  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  of  duty  they  respectfully  urge 
that  tbe  doty  be  not  lowered,  and  thus  destroy  their  business  and  throw  a  lai*ge  body 
of  men  out  of  work. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

MICHIGAN  Cabbon  Wobxs,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Lister's  Aoricultural  CHEBacAL  Works,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Battgh  a  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Sterns  Fbrtiuzbr  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Orleans.  La., 

Committee  for  tfte  Mtmufaaturera  of  Bone-bloefc. 


PIPES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 

STATEMEST  OF  F.  J.  KALDEHBEBO,  OF  BEW  TOBK 

A§  a  manofactorer  of  smoking  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  I  respect- 
folly  submit  the  following  facts  to  yonr  consideration.  If  the  contem- 
plated redaction  of  duties  shonld  take  place  from  its  present  rate,  70 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  50  per  cent.,  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
meerschaum  pipes  in  the  United  States  would  be  obliterated.  In  the 
tariff  reduction  of  1883,  which  reduced  the  duty  from  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  $1.50  per  gross  to  its  present  state  of  70  j^t  cent,  it  en- 
tailed numerous  hardsUps  upon  the  producers  of  this  country  by 
reduction  in  their  wages,  and  the  consequence  was  a  flooding  of  all  the 
cheap  pipes  and  cheap  grades  of  pipes  from  Europe  into  this  market 
The  $1.50  per  gross  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  fixed  charge  or  specific 
duty  and  it  has  the  tendency  of  keeping  out  the  lower  grade  of  goods, 
and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  whatever  you  do,  you  couple  it 
at  the  same  time  with  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  to  $3  per  gross,  because 
I  know  that  then  $1.50  or  43  per  gross  will  be  collected.  An  entire 
specific  duty  is  uot  practicable  at  this  time;  a  partial  one,  as  stated  above, 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  wages  paid  in  Germany  (our  greatest  competitor)  are  2  marks 
(60  cents).  The  average  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  $2  per  day. 
ITnless  we  had  improved  machinery  we  should  need  a  protection  of  200 
per  cent,  duty  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  Austria,  FraDoe, 
and  Gtormany.  Through  the  protection  that  has  been  thrown  around 
this  industry  in  this  country,  after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  the 
manufacturers  have  successfally  held  their  own  against  foreign  compe- 
tition and  are  in  a  very  fair  way  of  further  development  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  and  can  name  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Saint LomS,  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  Ky.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  all  having  factories  larger  or 
smaller,  where  the  industry  is  gradually  being  transplanted  and  ex- 
tended from  the  various  centers  of  the  Eastern  States.  Do  you  or  can 
you  wish  to  extirpate  this  growing  industry  and  leave  us  without  fiill 
protection  f 

Mark  the  result  in  England.  On  account  of  free  trade  in  England 
this  is  the  only  industry — ^the  manufacture  of  smoking  pipes  in  meer- 
schaum, briar,  and  applewood — ^that  is  not  carried  on  in  that  country ; 
their  wants  are  all  supplied  by  the  three  countries  above  named.   In 
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the  face  of  this  fact,  very  flattering  to  the  credit  of  the  manafactorers 
of  this  coantry,  why  should  a  redaction  take  place  which  will  destroy 
an  industry  which  has  taken  fifteen  years  to  establish  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  importing  labor,  educating  the  young  men  and  boys, 
women  and  girls,  who  are  now  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  by  the 
skill  with  which  they  manipulate  all  the  various  phases  in  the  manu- 
facture. Germany  has  a  heavy  import  duty,  France  has  an  import  duty 
even  on  raw  amber,'  Austria  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  pipes.  Kearly  all 
the  work,  with  the  exception  of  boring  and  drilling  the  cavities  for  hold- 
ing the  tobacco,  is  manual  labor  on  wood  pipes,  and  on  meerschaum 
pipes  skilled  hand  labor  entirely.  fTo  one  will  be  benefited  by  any  re- 
daction of  duty  except  importers,  who  are  ever  ready  to  import  their 
goods  in  competition  with  our  manufacturers  here,  and  who  have  been 
working  for  years  to  break  down  this  industry  which  now  supports 
thousands  of  people  and  has  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  factories, 
machineries,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  compete  with  En- 
•ropean  labor. 

Kot  only  does  this  particular  industry  suffer,  but  a  great  many  con- 
nected Yfibi  it.  I  will  name  a  few.  The  farmers  who  produce  the  briar- 
wood  cut  it  and  bring  it  to  market  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  South  Car- 
olina, Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the  applewood,  which  is  furnished 
mainly  by  the  Middle  States  as  well  as  the  Eastern  States.  The  wood 
has  to  be  sawed,  taken  out  of  the  ground,  steamed,  seasoned,  and  cut 
ready  for  market  by  these  original  producers  before  the  material  comes 
to  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

Kow  come  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  mouth-pieces,  the  zylonite  and 
oelluloid  factories,  horn  tips,  amber,  etc.  ' 

Then  come  the  metal  workers  who  produce  the  bands,  covers  for 
pipes,  chains,  and  screws,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  in  order 
to  finish  the  pipe  before  putting  it  on  the  market.  Then  come  the  sand- 
paper manu&cturers,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  used  in  the  manufact- 
nreof  wood  pipes;  varnish-makers,  manufacturers  of  oil  for  the  pol- 
ishing of  pipes  in  connection  with  pumice  stone;  also  wax  and  paraffine 
for  boiling  meerschaum  pipes,  and  the  shave  grass  used  to  produce  the 
fine  polish  on  the  meerschaum  pipes,  was  formerly  all  imported  firom 
Europe,  but  is  now  produced  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Long  Island,New 
Jersey,  Maryland.  Paper-box  makers,  paper-makers,  lithographic 
printers  for  printing  the  labels,  which  is  quite  a  large  item  in  the  ex- 
pense of  every  manufacturer;  and  bear  in  mind  that  by  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  outside  packages  are  free  ef  duty,  which 
would  enable  the  European  manufacturer  to  have  an  advantage  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  that  he  formerly  did  not  have,  and  enable  him  all  the 
more  successfully  to  drive  the  industry  from  this  country.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  France,  there  are  50,000 
people  employed  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pipes  in  one 
town  alone.  In  Buhla,  in  German  Saxony,  there  are  several  towns 
where  they  make  nothing  but  smoking  pipes,  and  100,000  people  are 
employed.  In  Bavaria,  in  Kuremburg,  at  least  10,000  people  make  wood 
pipes  and  meerschaum  pipes.  In  Berlin  and  all  the  large  cities  ot 
Germany,  pipes  are  manufactured  for  exx>ort.  The  city  of  Vienna  and 
a  great  many  towns  outlying,  all  of  which  are  famed  for  the  manu- 
&ctare  of  smoking  pipes,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  people  are  em- 
ployed at  all  times  and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  governments 
take  all  precautions  to  foster  and  protect  and  perpetuate  this  industry 
on  account  of  the  sculpture  and  carving  in  meerschaum  and  wood. 
Thousands  of  young  men  are  educated  up  to  a  higher  art  industry  and 

Htab 
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many  of  them  have  become  famous  scalptors.  I  employ  a  great  many 
young  men  from  art  schools  here  in  this  city  who  have  learned  draw- 
ing and  sculpturing  iu  this  raw  material,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
will  become  highly  educated  as  art  workers.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
material  is  insignificant,  and  a  piece  of  raw  meerschaum  or  wood  worth 
a  few  cents  is  frequently  converted  into  an  article  worth  from  $1  to 
$50,  and  even  more,  by  the  skillof  the  artist  The  consumer  or  smoker 
who  purchases  this  article  would  not  be  benefited  in  any  way,  while  the 
producers  and  workers,  and  girls  and  men,  would  be  deprived  of  mak- 
ing a  comfortable  living  without  any  advantage  to  anybody,  because 
just  as  soon  as  the  result  is  shown  that  the  industry  is  laid  low  here 
the  foreign  manufacturers  will  reap  more  benefit  by  increasing  their 
prices  for  the  articles. 

Another  reason  why  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  no  redaction  take 
place  is  that  the  amount  of  imports  would  greatly  increase,  though  at 
present  they  are  large  enough  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  as  the  object  should  be  to  protect  American  labor 
until  it  can  compete  with  the  starvation  wages  paid  in  Europe,  and  also 
the  poor-house  and  prison  labor  employed  in  this  manufacture  abroad, 
the  duty  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  that  result.  A  less  duty  than 
70  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  $3  per  gross  leaves  us  exposed  to  a 
foreign  competition  against  which  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years  shows  us  that  we  can  not  contend  without  loss  and  injury  to  all 
the  interests  herein  mentioned.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  we 
have  not  only  to  meet  a  low  rate  of  duty,  but  a  foreign  valuation  which 
reduces  that  duty  to  a  sum  merely  nominal. 


RUBBER  GOODS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  S.  W.  XELLOOO,  OF  WATESBURT,  OOHV. 

The  tariff  on  rubber  manufactures,  including  boots  and  s^oes,  was 
fixed  at  30  per  cent,  in  1861 ;  precisely  the  same  duty  as  under  the  tariff 
of  1846.  It  was  raised  to  35  per  cent,  in  1862,  manufactures  mixed 
with  silk  being  fixed  at  50  per  cent.  These  duties  continued  (except 
the  temporary  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  1872)  until  the  last  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  act  of  March  3, 1883. 

By  the  revision  of  March,  1883,  the  duties  on  rubber  manufoctures, 
including  goods  of  all  kinds  except  boots  and  shoes,  was  reduced  to  30 
per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  rubber  boots  and  shoes  to  25  per  cent.  This 
made  a  reduction  of  over  14  per  cent,  on  clothing  and  other  articles 
lined  with  other  material  than  silk,  and  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  on 
articles  lined  with  silk,  when  silk  was  not  the  chief  value.  The  reduc 
tion  on  boots  and  shoes  was  over  28  per  cent.  The  manufacturers  felt 
at  that  time  that  it  was  as  large  a  reduction  as  they  oould  endure  with- 
out opening  the  door  to  a  ruinous  competition  from  abroad.  They  are 
satisfied  that  any  further  reduction  now  will  inevitabiy  subject  them  to 
that  foreign  competition,  and  increase  rather  tlian  diminish  the  surplus 
in  the  Treasury.  They  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  moderate  reduction 
then,  but  the  reduction  made  was  all  they  could  bear.  In  the  limited 
time  the  Tariff  Commission  had  for  hearings  in  1882,  they  made  no 
special  presentation  of  their  claims,  but  it  was  not  expected  by  them 
that  the  duty  on  l)oots  and  shoes  would  be  reduced  below  30  per  oent 
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The  home  competition  in  these  articles  since  the  patents  expired  many 
years  ago  has  been  fierce  and  constant,  aqd  the  business  had  required 
carefal  and  close  management  to  insare  any  reasonable  profit.  I  think 
Hou.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  committee,  knows  that  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
compaDies  have  had  hard  work  to  withstand  the  home  competition.  The 
business  has  grown  to  be  immense,  and  the  censas  of  1880  for  somerea- 
SOD  has  failed  to  give  anything  like  a  full  statement  of  its  magnitude. 
It  gives  the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  at  $2,425,000.  I  think  I  can  name  two  companies  that  have  that 
amount  iuvester),  and  the  whole  capital  employed  is  several  times  that 
8om.  It  gives  the  whole  number  of  employes  as  4,662.  I  think  there 
is  one  company  at  or  near  Boston  that  employs  more  than  half  that 
number,  and  the  whole  number  of  employ^  in  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry is  more  than  10,000.  With  the  increase  of  capital  and  compe- 
tition in  this  business  prices  to  the  consumer  have  been  largely  reduced, 
and  the  prices  are  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  an  average  lower  to-day  than 
they  were  for  the  same  class  of  goods  before  the  war.  Many  lines  of 
rabber  shoes  and  clothing  are  sold  to-day  for  one-half  the  amount  they 
could  be  bought  for  in  1860.  I  speak  of  the  best  goods,  made  by  the 
leading  companies,  and  not  of  cheap  imitations  made  for  sale  only. 

In  many  articles  of  rubber  manufacture  the  element  of  labor  is  from 
40  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  especially  finer  clothing  and  smallei 
articles,  many  of  which  are  for  surgical  and  hospital  use.  A  reduction 
from  the  present  moderately  low  duty  would,  beyond  question,  bring  in 
a  much  larger  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  the  injury  of  our  home 
industry  and  the  increase  of  duties  collected. 

The  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  known  as  the  Mills  bill, 
contained  a  clause  when  it  was  reported  reducing  the  duty  on  all  india- 
rubber  fabrics  and  articles,  including  boots  and  shoes,  to  15  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  At  the  same  time  that  bill  gave  a  protective  duty  upon 
the  linings  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  clothing,  boots, 
shoes,  and  other  articles,  which  are  a  large  element  of  their  cost — ^from 
25  to  40  per  cent.  1  need  not  say  the  linings  are  a  raw  material  to  the 
mbber  manufacturers.  The  committee  in  the  House  became  satisfied 
that  so  large  a  reduction  of  duty  on  rubber  goods  was  wrong,  and 
caused  the  paragraph  to  be  stricken  out  in  Committee  of  the  Wbole<| 
leaving  the  law  as  it  stands  with  the  old  duty.  We  claim  all  the  reduc- 
tion we  can  bear  was  made  in  the  revision  of  1883. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  rubber  industry  in 
this  country.  Forty  years  ago  I  opened  my  first  law  office  in  the  same 
village  and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  room  where  Charles  Goodyear  was 
carrying  on  his  experiments  in  perfecting  his  invention  for  vulcanizing 
mbber.  Sobbed  of  the  benefit  of  his  patent  in  both  England  and 
France  and  impoverished  by  constant  litigation  to  defend  them  at  home, 
he  persisted  in  his  life-work  in  various  places,  and  the  result  was  to 
create  a  new  industry,  give  employment  to  a  multitude  of  persons  in 
this  country,  and  turn  a  sticky  and  useless  gum  into  a  thousand  articles 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  utility  of  the  people.  The  variety  and 
Qsefulness  of  this  industry  has  outrun  even  the  imagination  and  pre. 
diction  of^Webster  in  his  great  argument  as  counsel  for  the  inventor- 
1  have  been  a  director  and  officer  in  one  of  the  leading  companies  in 
this  section  continuously  for  more  than  thirty  years,  which  company 
mann&etures  not  only  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing,  but  a  large  variety 
of  other  mbber  goods;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  this  industry 
in  its  various  branches  in  relation  to  the  tariff.  I  am  sure  that  any  re< 
dactioB  of  the  present  eomparativeiy  low  duty  on  rubber  goods  will 
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lead  to  a  mttoh  larger  importation  of  some  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  and 
perhaps  benefit  a  few  New  York  importers  and  their  foreign  oorrespond- 
entSy  while  it  wonid  inflict  iiyory  upon  a  great  number  of  our  own  people 
now  depending  npon  this  industry  for  a  living. 

The  manufacturers  respectfiiUy  ask  your  committee  and  the  Senate 
to  leave  the  existing  low  duty  upon  rubber  goods  without  further  reduc- 
tion. They  think  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced  below  that  of  the  ante- 
war  tariff  of  1846,  when  d^e  few  manufacturers  of  tiiat  day  had  a  patent 
for  their  protection  in  this  country  besides  the  duty.  There  has  been 
no  patent  upon  their  goods  for  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  home 
competition,  as  I  have  said,  has  so  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
that  the  best  goods  are  sold  at  one-half  the  market  price  for  them  be- 
fore the  war  and  for  years  after  the  patent  expired,  and  the  wages 
paid  are  nearly  100  per  cent,  higher  now  than  they  were  then. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  business  since  the  patents  expired,  I  do 
not  think  the  average  profits  to  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  has 
been  6  "jfer  cent,  upon  tiie  capital  invested.  I  mean  the  capital  actni^y 
invested,  and  not  the  nominal  capital.  There  are  three  clauses  in  the 
existing  law  relating  to  the  tariff  on  rubber  goods.  To  simplify  the 
law  and  avoid  confusion  in  the  collection  of  duties  I  would  suggest 
that  all  rubber  goods  ^except  when  silk  or  some  materkkl  being  the 
component  part  of  chiei  value  bears  a  higher  dul^)  should  be  subject 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  30  per  cent.  That  is  certainly  a  moderate  duty, 
and  is  as  low  as  this  industry  should  bear. 


GLUE. 

STATEKEHT  OF  0.  W.  PA£80HS» 

Wholetalejlsk  dealer,  of  Weiikam,  Mam, 

The  ^^  Mills  tariff  bill,"  recently  reported  to  the  House,  proposes  to 
^ace  the  article  of  glue  on  the  free  list.  I  feel  that  this  would  disas- 
trously affect  an  important  New  England  industry.  The  manufsM^turers 
claim  that  their  profits  for  some  years  past  have  been  very  moderate,  and 
that  the  admission  of  foreign  glue  free  of  duty  would  cause  many  of 
them  to  stop  business.  As  a  dealer  in  glue  stock,  I  feel  that  my  inter- 
ests are  identical  with  the  glue  makers.  For  further  information  in  re- 
gsurd  to  glue  products,  etc.,  I  refer  yon  to  the  petition  of  the  gloe 
makers  which  has  recently  been  issued.  1  most  earnestly  request  that 
you  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  if  possible  raise  it  to  25  per 
cent.,  which,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  dealers,  would  not  be  an 
unreasonable  protection. 


PBTmOV  OF  OLVB  ICAKEBa 


A  few  days  since  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Glue  Manu£actnren' 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  sent  to  you,  asking  that  you  use 
all  your  influence  and  power  to  have  the  present  duty  on  glue  retained, 
and  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  further  information  on 
the  subject,  so  that  yoa  may  be  even  more  thoroagUy  satisfied,  if  that 
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sboald  be  necessary,  that  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  you  will  do 
all  you  can  to  aid  ns  in  this  matter. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  GIne  Mannfactarers' 
Association  held  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  10th  inst,  and,  at  an 
interview  with  Chairman  Mills,  of  tibe  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  following  paper  was  read  as  a  condensation  of  the  petition  which 
was  present^.    Each  clause  of  the  petition  is  referred  to  by  number : 

(I)  We  need  to  have  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  glue,  gelatine,  and 
all  similar  preparations,  and  fish-glue  or  isinglass,  retained. 

(2  and  3)  We  have  to  invest  so  much  money  in  plant  that  we  can  not 
turn  over  our  capital  more  than  about  once  in  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  on  the  average.  This  plant  is  useless  for  any  other  business. 
We  need  at  least  20  per  cent  to  protect  ns  against  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  markets.  Without  it  the  English,  French,  and  German  glue 
makers  could  make  a  pool  and  swamp  hs  with  their  surplus  stock,  as  is 
done  in  other  trades  and  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  French  glue 
makers.  We  could  not  retaliate,  as  they  will  not  buy  goods  from  us. 
It  is  better  for  us,  for  our  customers,  and  for  the  whole  country  that  we 
should  make  a  moderate  but  steady  profit  rather  than  do  a  fluctuating 
bosinees. 

(4, 5,  and  6)  We  ask  only  enough  duty  to^  equalize  our  wages  with 
those  on  the  other  side.  Taking  the  whole  production  of  the  country, 
we  estimate  that  the  amount  paid  for  our  labor  will  average  not  less 
than  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  Labor  with  us  costs  about 
twice  what  It  does  in  Europe.  We  now  have  20  per  cent,  duty,  and  it 
is  as  little  as  we  can  get  along  with.  With  average  duties  of  over  40 
per  cent,  (as  estimated)  on  other  goods,  we  have  only  had  20  per  cent. 
8iQce  1861,  and  we  trust  your  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  retain 
the  present  moderate  duty. 

(7  and  12)  Our  business  is  now  so  unprofitable,  that  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns  are  closing.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  this  will  provail 
to  even  a  greater  extent,  and  the  glue  business  of  the  country  will  get 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concerns,  who  will  make  combinations 
and  deals  that  will  be  bad  for  both  glue  consumers  and  glue-stock  pro- 
dneers. 

(8  and  10)  Glue-stock  is  now  free ;  a  good  deal  is  imported,  but  the 
greater  part  of  our  stock  is  obtained  here.  It  is  a  waste  productunless 
made  into  glue.,  and  ought  to  be  fully  utilized  at  home. 

(9)  Under  the  present  tariff  about  one-eighth  of  the  glue  used  in  this 
country  is  imported,  and  this  is  enough  to  keep  our  profits  down  to  a 
very  low  figure.  For  the  last  two  years  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  have 
made  more  than  a  baro  living,  and  those  concerns  who  did  not  have 
everything  in  their  favor  have  gone  behind  heavily. 

(II)  Tbero  are  about  ninety  glue  factories  in  operation  in  nineteen 
States,  using  about  $6,000,000  of  capital  and  making  over  37,000,000 
poQods  of  glue.    This  will  probably  amount  to  about  $4,000,000. 

(13)  No  one  outside  of  the  business  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
disturbance  that  this  talk  aboutputting  glue  on  the  free  list  has  made 
tc  the  ninety  glue  factories  and  thousands  of  tanners  and  slaughterers, 
and  if  your  bill  is  passed,  as  proposed,  it  will  make  great  loss  to  all  con 
oerned  without  corresponding  benefit  to  any  one. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  W.  LBG0BTT, 

Seeretarif, 
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STATEMENT  OF  EON.  A.  S.  HEWITT,  OF  H.  Y.  | 

My  opinion  is  that  gelatine,  isinglass,  glae,  and  fiah-glne  are  not 
proper  objects  for  a  specific  rate  of  daty,  but  that  an  ad  valorem  rate 
mast  be  imposed,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distingaish 
'  these  articles  from  each  other  by  inspection,  and  that  they  vary  in  value 
from  6  cents  to  76  cents  per  pound.  Tlie  present  rate  of  duty,  as  you 
know,  is  26  per  cent,  upon  glue,  25  per  cent,  upon  fish-glue,  and  dO  per 
cent,  upon  gelatine  and  isinglass.  As  they  can  not  be  distinguished  fit>m 
each  other,  they  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  one  uniform  rate  of  duty, 
and  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  this  rate  be  20, 25,  or  30  per  cent 
I  regard  the  rate  a^  purely  a  matter  of  revenue  and  not  protection,  and 
therefore  woald  be  quite  contented  to  see  the  lowest  rate  applied,  but 
the  glue  makers  generally,  I  should  think,  would  prefer  25  per  cent. 

If  this  conclusion  be  reached  the  form  of  the  paragraph  would  be, 
^^  On  gelatine^  isinglass,  glue,  and  fish-glue,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
unless  you  should  see  fit  to  substitute  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whidi 
I  think  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  glue  makers. 


STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  0.  WEBSTEB,  OF  iTEBBTpS  ft  CO., 
lEATHEB  KAVXrFACTXmEBS,  OF  BOMTON,  KASS. 

I  submit  a  letter  from'Wiggin  &  Stevens,  glue  makers,  Edgewortb. 
What  they  say  agrees  with  what  other  glue  makers  have  told  us,  and  as 
it  is  a  business  employing  a  good  de^l  of  labor  it  would  seem  a  proper 
one  to  protect  if  any  is  to  be  protected.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  price  that  we  may  realize  from  glue-stock,  as  long  as  we  get  what 
our  competitors  get,  will  make  little  difference,  as,  if  we  can  get  nothiDg 
out  of  it,  we  will  all  have  to  buy  the  hides  a  little  lower,  and  whatever 
loss  there  may  be  will  fall  upon  the  cattle  raiser,  through  the  butcher, 
cattle  dealer,  etc.,  as  anything  tiiat  makes  the  hide  less  valuable  must 
finally  affect  the  interest  of  the  original  producer,  who  in  this  case  would 
be  the  farmer. 


Boston,  April  23, 1888. 

Gents  :  The  Mills  tariff  reduction  bill  pats  glue  on  the  free  Mst.  To-day  forejgn 
glues  are  being  imported  largely,  and  fully  one-Beventh  of  the  ^lue  used  In  this  ooan- 
try  is  now  imported,  and  it  covers  all  grades  from  oommoa  to  prime.  We  are  now  Bell- 
ing: domestic  glues  at  or  near  actual  cost  of  manufacturing,  taking  stock  at  its  pres- 
ent price.  If  this  bill  is  passed  we  must  get  stock  for  one-half  what  we  now  pay  or 
we  must  cease  manufacturing.  The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  foreign  glae 
barely  covers  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  Europe  and  here.  Labor  we  can 
not  expect  to  get  for  less  unless  all  duties  are  done  away  with.  Ton  are  hiterested 
with  lis  in  keeping  the  duty  on  glue  as  now,  as  it  enables  you  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
vour  stock.  Will  you  jplease  see  or  write  your  Representative  in  Congress  and  ge^ 
nim  to  vote  against  this  clause  of  the  Mills  bill.  Promptness  is  required.  Pleaao 
advise  us  of  your  action,  and  much  oblige 
Yours,  etc., 

WiGGiN  A  Stbyinb. 

Messrs.  Wxbstbr  A  Co», 

BoBtOHf  JfOM. 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  0.  OB0S8, 

I>ifaler  m  cured,  hmelees,  ^nd  pn^red  flsh,  of  Provwcelown,  Mmb, 

We  notice  tbat  the  Mills  tariff  bill  proposes  to  place  glae  on  the  free 
list.  We  ^ould  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  showing 
how  it  wonld,  if  passed,  be  of  serioas  damage  to  our  branch  of  the  fi^ 
business — that  of  packing  salt  codfish  in  the  form  known  as  "boneless 
and  prepared  codfish."  Until  within  three  years  the  waste,  consisting 
of  codfisb  skins,  fins,  and  bones,  was  sold  at  $1  per  ton — in  many  in- 
stances was  given  away  to  any  one  who  would  cart  it  away;  but  the 
glue  manufacturers  discovered  that  codfish  skin  is  a  most  valuable 
article  to  make  a  strong  adhesive  glue  from,  iAud  the  price  has  advanced 
steadily  to  $30  per  ton ;  as  high  as  $40  has  been  received  for  those  extra 
dry.  The  fins  and  other  waste  culled  iirom  the  skins  are  sold  to  fertil- 
izer  companies  at  $6  per  ton.  The  gluemen  state  if  the  Mills  bill  passes 
GoDgress  that  they  must  cut  down  on  our  stock  greatly  and  perhaps 
close  out  their  business.  This  would  in  either  case  be  a  great  loss  to 
our  port,  which  ships  probably  not  less  than  3^50  to  400  tons  of  fish 
waste  annually;  also  Gloucester,  and  all  other  ports  engaged  in  cod, 
hake,  and  haddock  fishing,  would  likewise  feel  the  loss  proportionately 
to  the  amount  of  their  business.  We  have  taken  several  contracts  for 
our  goods  under  sharp  competition,  when  to  hold  the  trade  of  good  cus- 
tomers our  only  principal  margin  has  been  the  profit  from  our  waste 
stock.  As*onr  goods  are  shipped  to  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  our 
own  and  adjoining  States,  those  sections  have  bought  large  quantities  of 
codfish  at  much  lower  prices  than  could  have  been  the  case  had  the 
Bkius  and  waste  been  nearly  worthless,  as  formerly. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skin  of  the  cod  and  other  salt  and  pickled 
fish  is  the  first  part  to  spoil,  changing  to  a  sticky,  glue-like  form,  which 
soon  taints  the  whole  fish ;  hence  it  is  especially  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Southern  market  to  receive  this  article  of  diet  in  the  dressed  form. 
We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  few  reasons  why  an  article  of  such 
general  and  indispensable  utility  as  glue  should  have  protection  from 
foreign  monopoly,  and  also  how  such  protection  would  benefit  the  many 
different  classes,  from  the  fisherman  to  the  manufacturer,  including  also 
the  dealer  and  consumer,  and  trust  those  concerned  will  give  the  sub*^ 
ject  their  earnest  consideration  and  support 


FIRE-BRICK. 

STATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  POILLOir, 

Prmdent  Salamander  WorkB,  Woodbridge,  If.  J. 

Having  been  informed  that  you  are  preparing  a  tariff  bill,  we  would 
urge  you  to  protect  the  fire-brick  industries,  by  making  a  specific  duty 
of  lo  per  ton  on  firebrick,  gas  retorts,  and  fire-brick  tiles. 

The  freight  on  foreign  firebrick  is  nominal,  as,  being  dead  weight, 
they  are  taken  frequently  as  ballast.  These  brick  are  sold  at  $11  per 
1,000  f.  o.  b.  at  Glasgow. 

Standard  American  fire-brick  can  not  be  manufactured  at  a  less  cost 
than  $25  per  1,000  delivered  in  New  York,  and  the  greater  portiou 
of  this  cost  is  labor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  KBEI6CHEE  ft  SOVS, 

Mam^actwrtTB  offtre-hriok,  olay  retorts,  llooka  and  sldb$,  of  New  York, 

Fiie-biiok  can  be  bonght  at  New-Castle-onTyne  for  $8  per  1,000. 
Duty,  $2,  and  freight,  $6  to  $7,  would  make  them  $16  to  $17  here;  bat 
frequently  they  come  here  in  ballast^  and  then  they  cost  not  exceediDg: 
$10  per  1,000.  Our  fire-brick  cost  us,  say,  $24  per  1,000;  therefore  we 
cannot  comi>ete,  even  with  present  duty,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  $10 
per  1,000  specific  duty  and  no  drawback  would  give  us  a  fair  protec- 
tion. 


ALIZARINE  ASSISTANT. 

Statement  of  JOHHSOir  &  SHAW,  Boston,  Kaas.;  A.  HATtRTSOlf  ft  Oa, 
Pawtoeket,  B.  L;  TUBKET  BED  OIL  CO.,  by  H.  W.  EVEBEIT,  Pren- 
dent,  New  Tork  City  and  Newark,  V.  J.;  A.  STTBT,  New  Tork  City;  BAL- 
TIMOBE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  V.  C.  BLOEDE,  President 

» 

Having  heard  rumors  that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  upon 
Uizarine  assistant  ^variously  known  as  soluble  oil,  turkey  red  oil,  oleate 
of  soda,  padding  liquor,  etc.),  from  80  cents  per  gallon  to  2  cents  i>er 
pound,  we,  as  domestic  manufacturers  of  alizarine  assistant,  must  re- 
spectfully protest  against  such  reduction.  This  article  is  a  mordant 
used  in  dyeing,  consisting  usually  of  castor-oil,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  etc. 

By  virtue  of  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff,  alizarine  as- 
sistant pays  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  castor-oil,  viz,  80  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  although  represeutatives  of  foreign  manufacturing  houses 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  pa«s  the  article  through  the  custom- 
house at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty,  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  courts  have  been  to  the  effect  that  such  lower  duty  was 
uidawfhL 

The  evU  effects  of  admitting  a  manufactured  article  at  a  duty  so  &r 
below  tiiat  levied  upon  its  main  constituent  must  be  self-evident,  and 
must  result  in  completely  destroying  the  industry  of  its  manu&cture 
in  this  country,  and  thus  throwing  the  entire  business  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  manufacturers.  In  fact,  we  understand  that  the  low  rate  of 
duty  that  has  been  mentioned  was  suggested  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  abroad,  and  whose  sole  desire 
is  to  import  goods  at  the  least  possible  outlay  for  duty,  regiurdless  of 
the  destructive  effect  upon  home  manufactures. 

We  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant 
could  fairly  be  reduced  if  the  duty  on  castor-oil  is  reduced,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of  castor-oil  could  well  be  made 
without  imperiling  the  domestic  industries  of  its  manufacture  provided 
the  raw  material  irom  which  it  is  made,  viz,  castor  beans,  were  admit- 
ted free  of  duty ;  but  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant  should  be  fixed  at 
or  near  that  of  castor-oil,  which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  it 

Heretofore  the  tariff  has  stood  between  the  foreign  manufiEictnrers 
of  alizarine  assistant  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  domestic  industry 
of  its  manufacture,  which  would  follow  any  large  reduction  of  duty  upon 
aliswine  assiBtant 
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« 

The  cheap  castor-oil  of  foreign  markets  is  not  alone  what  the  domestic 
mannfactiirers  pf  alizarine  assistant  have  to  contend  against,  but  the 
aeid  costs  much  less  abroad,  and  labor  is  also  considerably  lower. 

We  have  thns  endeavored,  briefly  as  possible,  to  show  you  the  iqjos- 
tice  of  reducing  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant,  except  as  mentioned,  as 
otherwise  it  would  effect  the  total  destruction  of  our  business  and  pmnt 
as  manufacturers. 


POPPY  OIL. 

PoBT  OF  New  York,  AppbaDssb's  Office, 

July  20, 1888. 

Sib:  Referring  to  the  matters  which  you  commissioned  the  writer  to 
inquire  about  and  report  upon,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfidly  sub- 
mit the  following  presentation: 

Poppy  oil  is  largely  imported  from  France  at  fluctuating  prices,  rang- 
ing from  80  to  90  francs  per  100  kilograms,  equivalent  in  volume  to 
2^  gallons. 

A  great  preponderance  of  the  article  in  quantity  is  invoiced  at  85 
francs  per  100  kilograms. 
This  rate  is  substantially  equivalent  to  56.62  cents  per  gallon. 
Linseed-oil  is  invoiced  in  England  at  prices  varying  from  2Ss.  to  32«. 
per  hundred- weight  of  112  pounds. 

The  values  fluctuate  and  are  governed  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  crops,  but  the  ruling  average  is  2Ss.  per  hundred- weight. 

The  hundred- weight  of  112  pounds  avoirdupois  contains,  approxi- 
mately, 15  gallons,  which,  at  28«.,  or  $6.75,  gives  the  exponent  vaJue  per 
gallon  as  45  cents. 

I  infer  that  the  disposition  to  mix  poppy  and  linseed  oils  would  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  their  relative  values. 

As  to  the  matter  of  determining  the  identities  of  each  by  chemical 
examinations,  will  say  that  it  can, be  done  with  precision  when  they  are 
pare  and  isolated,  but  if  they  are  mixed  together  the  investigations  be- 
come complex,  so  that  the  manipulator  could  do  no  more  than  to  testify 
to  his  opinion,  founded  upon  his  observations.  - 

The  examiner  who  appraises  the  linseed-oil  at  this  port  informs  me 
that  there  are  experts  in  the  business  who  can  tell  by  a  physical  exami- 
nation when  linseed  and  poppy  oils  have  been  mixed,  and  also  the 
approximate  proportions  of  each,  but  I  assume  that  this  claim  is  an 
afisomption,  and  shall  do  so  until  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
experts. 

In  regard  to  Ghinese  nut-oil,  the  examiner  who  passes  it  informs  me 
that  it  is  an  insignificant  item  of  importation,  for  all  that  comes  under 
his  observation  in  a  year  does  not  exceed  100  pounds. 

With  reference  to  the  article  ''  menthol,''  I  have  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent TsJae  in  Japan  is  1  yen,  or  80  cents  per  pound,  while  the  same  ar- 
tiele  in  England  is  valued  at  3«.  6d.,  or  84  cents  per  pound. 

So  far  I  can  only  learn  by  rumor  that  manufacturers  of  menthol  are 
located  in  Michigan  and  Maine. 

One  of  my  friends  from  Chicago  is  in  New  York  City.  This  gentle- 
inan  has  been  at  the  Michigan  Laboratory.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  into 
contact  with  him,  wHl  ascertain  the  style  and  locality  of  the  house  and 
nuttl  the  same  to  yotir  honorable  committee. 
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X 

The  examiner  who  passes  upon  menthol  at  this  port  informs  me  that 
the  value  of  the  article  has  greatly  depreciated^  while  the  importations 
have  very  much  lessened  in  quantity,  and  he  attributes  the  fact  to  tbe 
decreasing  popularity  of  the  article;  but  I  assume  that  the  result  is  due 
to  the  inability  to  compete  with  the  American  production  and  protec- 
tion. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hatdn  M.  Bakes, 

Chmiat 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Mobbell, 

Ohaiirman  Finance  Committee^  U.  S.  Senate. 


PARIS  WHITE  AND  WHITINa. 

8IATEMBHT  07  E.  0.  HieOIVSOV,  07  VEWBUBOH,  V.  T. 

My  views  in  regard  to  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  Paris  white  and 
whiting  simply  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  labor  in  the  United  States  to 
the  people  employed  in  the  manu£acture  of  these  goods.  From  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  whiting  and  Paris  white  works  in  the 
United  States  are  of  a  much  better  quality,  bang  better  equipped  aod 
in  better  shape  every  way  than  those  on  the  other  side,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  are  almost  double  what  they 
are  in  foreign  countries.  To  take  the  duties  from  these  goods  will  ne- 
cessitate a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor  or  a  shutting  down  of  the 
works,  in  my  opinion. 


DYE-WOOD  EXTRACTS. 

enATEXEHT  07  WATISHATJ,  E.  ABBOTT, 

Bcpreseniing  ike  mwMifaoturen  of  dy&^oood  exiracU  and  d«»ctiim9. 

We  note  with  feelings  of  deep  concern  that  in  the  proposed  new  Mills 
tariff  bill  the  articles  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dye-woods  are  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Against  this  proposition  we  desire  to  protest,  inasmuch  as  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  small  but  necessary  protection 
to  this  American  industry. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  this  article 
is  small,  and  the  amount  will  not  materially  effect  any  great  change  in 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  revenue. 

The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  barely  sufficient  to 
offset  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  aod 
France,  which  country  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  whose  tariff  laws 
exact  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make  exportation  from  this  coaotry 
into  that  impossible,  their  rates  being  from  20  to  30  per  ceot.  specific 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  $10;000,000,  and 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  constantly  employed. 

The  various  manufactories  are  located  in  the  following  States,  viz: 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Delaware,  Peon- 
sylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland. 
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The  duty  is  uow  and  has  always  been  small,  bnt  has  been  of  valne  in 
developing?  the  industry,  which,  if  removed,  will  take  away  the  proper 
offset  in  difference  of  labor  between  ours  and  the  French,  and  will  be  of 
no  material  advantage  to  the  pro{>osed  reduction  in  the  revenue ;  neither 
will  its  removal  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  other  industry. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed  reduction  on  Ameri- 
can  sumac  and  sumac  extracts.  The  latter  is  an  infant  industry,  the 
oldest  works  having  been  established  only  a  few  years,  and  our  own 
have  been  erected  within  a  year.    , 

Both  the  raw  and  manufactured  article  are  produced  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article  imported  into  this 
coQDtry.  We  therefore  are  obliged  to  again  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty  on  these  articles,  for  the  same  general  reasons 
and  to  the  same  general  effect  that  we  have  applied  to  extracts  and  de- 
eoetions  of  logwood. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  very  best  endeavors  in  our 
behalf  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  and  we  do  this  not  only  from  a 
personal  interest,  but  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
coon  try. 


BTATEMEHT  07  JOHH  D.  LEWIS, 

Importer  and  manufaetmrer  of  dyt  8tuffa,  Ptovidmoef  B,  L 

« 

I  am  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  dye-woods,  extracts,  and  chemi- 
cals, and  feel  that  it  would  be  against  my  intecests  to  have  the  duties 
on  same  reduced.  The  manufEicture  of  extracts  is  an  infant  industry, 
and  in  which  I  have  recently  invested,  and  I  think  the  duty  should  be 
kept  at  10  per  cent.,  or,  better.  1  cent  per  pound  specilic. 

I  have  taken  the  libetty  to  aadress  you,  assuming  that  you  would  like 
to  have  the  views  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  these  articles, 
and  feeling  assured  that  you  will  look  out  for  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


SALTPETER 

T  OF  E.  J.  BAKEB  &  BBO.,  HEW  TOBK. 

We  beg  to  state  that  with  crude  saltpeter  free  it  is  our  opinion  that  a 
dnty  of  t&ee-quarters  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  levied  upon 
the  refined  article. 

Crude  saltpeter,  we  think,  should  be  free,  as  it  is  not  produced  in  this 
country,  bnt  is  produced  abroad  entirely,  mainly  in  India. 

Oar  reason  for  advocating  the  protection  we  mention  upon  the  refined 
article  is  that  refined  saltpeter  can  be  manufactured  abroad  lower  than 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  labor. 

Refined  saltpeter  is  not  alone  derived  from  crude,  but  is  also  manu- 
factured from  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  by  a  process  tech- 
nically known  as  .^'converting,"  but  which  produces  an  article  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  refined  from  crude.  In  round  numbers  a  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  a  pound  of  muriate  of  potash  produces  a  pound  of 
refined  saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash,  the  balance  being  salt  and  waste, 
BO  that  the  foreign  converter  only  has  to  freight  to  this  country  one 
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pound  of  the  manofactared  saltpeter,  whereas  the  American  convertef 
has  to  freight  both  the  muriate  of  potash  produced  in  Oermany  and  the 
nitrate  of  soda  which  comes  from  South  America,  thus  having  to  freight 
two  pounds,  or  double  the  quantity  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
saltpeter  is  converted. 

It  iRTould  seem  to  be  clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  fos- 
ter the  domestic  manufacture  of  saltpeter,  in  order  to  make  this  country 
independent  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  article  should  any  possi- 
ble complications  or  wars  arise  which  might  cut  off  these  foreign 
sources  of  the  supply  of  this  article.  This  we  think  has  been  th(B  policy 
of  European  governments,  who  recognize  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  article  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  duty  we  suggest  on  refined  saltpeter  would  not  increase  the 
price  to  consumers  in  this  country  to  that  amount,  as  the  business  is 
such  a  dose  one,  owing  to  comx>etition,  that  the  margin  in  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  but  it  womd  prevent  the  interference  of  foreign  mannfact- 
urers,  unless  theii^  prices  should  fall  to  such  an  extent  as  to  offset  the 
duty,  which  we  think  is  not  apt  to  occur  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  trust  that  the  views  we  have  thus  briefly  given  expression  to 
may  meet  with  your  approval. 


ALUM  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

BTATEMEHT  07  C.  T.  HOWABD, 

Treoiurer  Merrimao  ChenUoal  Company, 

Both  alum  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  very  important  products  at  oai 
works.  We  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in  establishing  the  nec- 
essary plants  and  in  building  up  the  business,  and  a  removal  of  the 
duty  on  either  article  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  as  we  could  not  then 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Free  salt  and  coal  will  be  advantageous  to  chemical  manufacturers, 
provided  the  products  in  which  they  are  used  have  protection.  Salt  is 
the  great  material  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  coal 
of  course  enters  into  the  producing  of  both  that  and  alum,  as  well  ae 
most  other  chemicals. 

From  the  figures  given  in  a  table  of  statistics  recently  issued  by  the 
ManufjEM^turing  Chemists'  Association  the  quantity  of  alum  imported  in 
the  year  covered  by  the  last  half  of  1886  and  the  first  half  of  1887  was 
3,687,255  pounds,  while  large  quantities  were  imported  in  1887-^88,  with 
an  increase  due  to  inadequate  duty. 

Sulphate  of  soda  was  imported  in  1886-'87  to  the  extent  of  15,366,588 
pounds,  and  already,  even  with  the  present  duty,  the  foreign  article  is 
a  formidable  competitor  with  the  native  product. 
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INDIGO  EXTRACT  AND  CARMINED. 

[Line  62,  flection  1,  bill  H.  S.  MSI.] 

Extract  of  indigo  is  manafactnred  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
The  indigo  all  comes  from  India,  and  costs  the  same  to  manufacturers 
both  in  the  XJnited  States  and  in  Europe. 

In  the  cost  of  producing  extract  of  indigo  the  raw  material  (indigo) 
represents  about  two-thirds  and  labor  about  one-third.  This  labor  in 
the  United  States  costs  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  Europe,  and  therefore, 
with  the  duty  removed,  the  whole  business  will  go  abroad,  as  with  the 
present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  the  product  here  when  sold  does  not  yield 
a  margin  of  but  3  per  cent,  net  to  the  manufacturers. 

For  illustration,  take  a  cost  of,  say,  6  cents  per  pound: 

In  the  United  Stftteo—  Cento. 

hidigo  represents  abont  • per  pound..        4 

Labor  repreaeitts  abont do 2 

Cost do....       6 

In  Europe— 

Indigo,  abont perponnd..  4.33 

Labor,  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States do....  1.33 

Freight  on  the  manufactured  goods  to  United  States do •  17 

I                                                              6.50 
Fkesentduty  (10 percent.) do 55 

Total  cost  foreign,  extract  when  deliyered  in  the  United  States,  freight 
and  present  duty  paid per  pound..        S.05 


ALBUMS  AND  SCRAP-BOOKS. 

Statement  of  WILLIAH  C.  HOBH,  of  KOCH  BOHS  &  CO.;  I  VOV  AVW, 
of  the  firm  of  UEfiENBOTH,  VON  AUW  &  CO.,  and  WILLIAM  B. 
BOOBUX,  of  the  fim  of  BOOBTTM  &  PEASE,  aU  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  August  16, 1888. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Now,  gentlemen,  make  your  statement  as  respect 
yonr  difficulties  and  the  remedies  you  propose. 

Mr.  BooKXJM.  We  are  all  manufacturers  and  importers  of  photograph 
albams,  autograph  albums,  and  scrap-books,  of  Kew  York  City.  We  are 
here  to  represent  our  industries,  which  are  already  large,  but  which 
may  be  made  very  much  larger  by  a  little  legislation  in  our  favor  regu- 
lating some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now  labor. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Ton  want  to  correct  the.  inequalities  of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  BooBUM.  We  want  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff! 
What  we  ask  for  is  that  the  goods  we  manufacture  may  be  specifically 
provided  for,  so  that  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  classification 
may  not  enter  into  the  question,  but  that  they  may  have  a  specific 
^Qty  of  35  per  cent.  The  reason  we  make  that  request  is  that 
now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  both  to  the  Govern' 
meat  and  to  the  importers  and  manufacturers,  as  there  are  numerous 
dwifications  to  which  the  goods  are  subject.    Albums  made  of  paperi 
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with  paper  covers  m  imitation  of  leather,  pay  15  per  cent.  Albams 
covered  with  leather  pay  30  per  cent.  Albums  covered  with  plash 
pay  15  per  cent,  if  paper  is  the  chief  component  of  valae^  aod  50 
per  cent,  if  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  The  plash 
itself  pays  50  per  cent.,  the  components  of  which  are  silk  and  cotton. 
In  a  plush-boand  album  the  component  parts  are  increased  to  three, 
viz,  paper,  silk,  and  cotton.  The  Government  has  mled  that  an  album 
covered  with  plush  shall  come  in  under  the  15  per  cent,  duty,  whereas 
the  plush,  which  in  most  cases  is  the  chief  material,  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent.  When  it  forms'  the  binding  of  an  album  it  comes  in  at 
15  per  cent.  We  claim  that  a  paper  album  should  pay  a  higher  duty 
than  does  the  material  itself;  and  so  with  a  plush  album.  The  Mills 
bill  complicates  the  matter  still  more.  It  provides  25  per  cent^  for  snr- 
fbce-coated  paper,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
albums.  > 

What  we  ask  is  that  there  may  be  a  special  provision  for  autograph 
albums,  photograph  albums,  and  scrap-books,  and  a  duty  of  35  per  ceot, 
levied  upon  those  goods,  bound  or  unbound.  We  say  bound  or  unbound, 
because  they  could  be  brought  in  separately,  the  insides  of  the  albums 
in  one  shipment  and  the  covers  in  another.  The  varying  duty  of  15  i)er 
cent,  on  paper  albums,  30  per  cent,  on  leather  albums,  and  50  per  cent, 
on  the  plush  albums  complicates  matters  very  much  indeed.  There  is 
a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  material  of  chief  value.  We 
ask  that  we  may  have  an  average  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  which  will  sim- 
plify matters  very  much  and  will  increase  our  industry  to  a  very  large 
extei^t,  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  more  people  than  we  now 
have,  and  will  so  regulate  matters  that  it  wUl  be  better  for  the  Oovern- 
meut,  better  for  the  manufacturer,  and  better  for  the  importer. 

Mr.  Von  Attw.  I  would  only  add  that  at  one  time,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  ruling  of  the  Department  was  that  the  albums  were  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.,  the  metal  being  the  chief  article  of  value. 
They  took  the  ground  that  the  clasp  which  is  used  on  an  album  to  hold 
it  together  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  for  a  time  we 
had  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tingle.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  The  reason  of  that  rul- 
ing was  that  the  law  provides  that  if  there  is  any  metal  whatever  in  any 
article  it  must  pay  the  duty  charged  for  that  metal. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Under  the  rule  we  had  to  pay  45  per  cent.  That 
ruling  was  afterwards  changed;  but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  classify 
albums  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  HoBN.  It  was  changed  because  it  was  proved  that  the  clasp  was 
plated  and  so  the  albums  came  under  the  laws  in  regard  to  plated  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Another  difficulty  we  would  like  to  speak  of  is  this: 
Some  time  ago  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  permitted  albums  to 
come  in  that  were  bound  in  plush  at  the  duty  which  is  levied  on  paper, 
15  per  cent.;  whereas  the  collector  of  the  port  of  l^ew  York  held  that 
the  plush  was  the  material  of  the  chief  value  and  charged  50  per  cent 
That  made  great  trouble  with  us  ^ew  York  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers.   It  is  such  difficulties  as  these  that  we  are  striving  to  overcome. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  that  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  i\^e 
port  of  ]Sew  York  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  domestic  manafae^ 
urers  than  the  raliDg  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston. 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes;  but  as  long  as  they  were  coming  in  at  Bostou  at 
that  rate  it  was  very  hard  on  the  New  York  men  to  have  to  pay  the 
rate  charged  there. 
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Mr.  Yon  Atjw.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  I  had  a  shipmeut  made  to 
the  port  of  Boston*  and  so  I  had  proof  that  there  was  a  different  classi* 
fication  in  Boston  from  what  we  had  in  New  York. 

Mr,  Boo&TDi.  It  wonld  simplify  matters  very  mnch  if  these  iroods 
could  be  specially  provided  for  as  blank-books  are  to-day.  Blank- 
books  pay  25  per  cent.  dnty. 

Mr.  Yon  Atjw.  And  so  there  are  none  imported. 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Whereas  autograph  albums,  scrap-books,  and  photo- 
graph albams  are  largely  imported.  Under  the  present  ruling  permitting 
them  to  come  in  at  15  per  cent,  the  industry  here  has  been  almost 
entirely  killed. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  killed  by  reason  of  that  ruling  or  was  there 
some  other  reason! 

Mr.  YoN  Auw.  It  has  been  very  seriously  injured  since  the  tariff  of 
1S83  came  into  force. 

Mr.  Horn.  The  industry  has  been  crippled  by  that  tariff.  There  are 
as  many  books  sold  in  dollars  and  cents  and  a  great  many  more  in  quan- 
tity than  there  were  before. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  change  made  in  1883  f 

Mr.  Yon  Auw.  The  duty  was  reduced  from  30  per  cent,  to  15  per 
cent,  and  the  goods  classified  as  manufactures  of  paper. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  15  per  cent,  enough  to  stop  the  American 
manufacture  f 

Mr.  BpoBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Horn.  They  have  a  greater  advantage  than  that.  They  can  beat 
Qs  even  with  a  30  per  cent.  duty. 

Senator  Jones.  How  can  that  be  done  f 

Mr.  Horn.  Because  labor  is  very  much  cheaper  there. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  there  is  a  great  difference  in  labor,  but  I 
wonld  like  to  ask  this  question :  During  the  pinching  times  of  the  padt 
foar  or  five  years  has  there  been  any  appreciable  shrinkage  in  the 
vages  of  the  artisans  in  Europe  T  Do  they  work  cheaper  now  than  they 
did  before  the  tariff  of  1883  f  , 

Mr.  Horn.  "So;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  manufactured  a  large  quantity  prior  to  1883  f 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  still  you  say  they  could  beat  us  on  the  tariff  at 
that  time.     Why  did  they  not  do  itf 

Mr.  HOBN.  This  ruling  only  took  place  in  1885  I  think.    The  tariff 
stood  before  then,  but  they  did  not  understand  it.    They  did  not  know 
they  could  bring  them  in  at  that  rate  ot  duty  before.    When  the  ques 
tion  arose  about  photograph  albums  then  they  discovered  it  could  be 
done. 

Senator  Jones.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  they  could  compete  with 
QB  at  a  30  per  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  Horn.  I  think  they  could  beat  us  at  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  If  they  could  not  do  it  before,  how  can  they  do  it  now  t 

Mr.  BooRUH.  There  has  been  more  attention  directed  to  the  in- 
dustry during  the  last  few  years.  We  were  manufacturing  these  auto- 
gn^h  albums,  photograph  albums,  and  scrap-books  and  they  found 
there  was  a  great  market  here. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  they  have  better  workmen  luan  you  havef 

Mr.  BooBUM.  No,  not  as  good.  They  take  our  designs  over  there 
and  use  them  against  us.  They  take  our  styles  and  designs  and  man- 
afactare  for  this  market  under  the  low  rate  of  duty  and  are  able  to 

beat  us  every  timCt 
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Senator  Jones.  What  would  be  the  average  price  of  an  aatograpfa 
or  photograph  albam  f 

Mr.  BoosuH.  Photograph  albums  cost  very  much  more  than  auto- 
graph albums. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  is  a  photograph  album  worth! 

Mr.  BooRUM.  The  wholesale  price  f 

Senator  Jones.  The  average  price. 

Mr.  BooRUM.  A  dollar  and  a  half. 

Senator  Jones.  And  30  per  cent,  off  would  be  45  cents  f 

Mr.  BooRUH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  would  be  suffi- 
dentf 

Mr.  BooRUM.  We  would  rather  have  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Auw.  That  would  be  more  fair. 

Mr.  Horn.  If  the  duty  on  silk  were  arranged  to  cover  this  case  that 
would  help  us.  For  instance^  the  duty  on  plush  is  50  per  cent  If  the 
articles  are  manufactured  abroad  and  composed  of  cotton  and  of  silk  they 
come  through  here  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  You  see  the  disadvantage  we 
labor  under.  I  should  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  albums  that  are  sold 
in  this  country,  in  dollars  and  cents,  are  made  with  plush  covers. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  You  say 
that  an  album  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  which  together  makes  ploBh 
and  paper,  now  comes  in  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  rule  Y 

Mr.  Horn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  of  the  size  of  the  albums,  which 
makes  the  total  value  of  the  paper  greater  than  the  total  value  of  the 
cotton  and  silk  in  the  form  of  plush  f 

Mr.  Horn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  paper  becomes  the  comi>onent  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  Y 

Mr.  Horn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  article  comes  in  at  15  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Horn.  Ye8,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  it  is  a  manufacture  of  paper  under 
the  law  Y 

Mr.  Horn.  There  are  several  manufactures  of  paper  in  an  albnnz. 
The  cover  is  made  of  binders'  board. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  paper  covered  with  plush  Y 

Mr.  Horn.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  paper  inside. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  all  paper  Y 

Mr.  Horn.  It  is  all  paper.  There  is  paper  in  the  cover,  there  is 
paper  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf,  and  there  is  paper  on  the  inside  of  the 
leaf.  For  that  reason  paper  becomes  the  component  material  of  chief 
value.  TSow  the  silk  plush  that  is  on  there  is  manufactured  of  ootton 
and  silk.  According  to  the  present  tariff  it  would  come  in  under  those 
heads — silk,  cotton,  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  any  of  those  articles  yoa 
could  import  them  cheaper  than  you  could  make  themY 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Yes,  sir  j  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Horn.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  any  of  them  we  could  make  them 
here  as  cheap  as  they  could,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  in 
labor,  that  would  be  against  us. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Horn.  That  is  a  large  item.    The  work  is  mostly  hand  work. 

Senator  Jpn£9«  That  is  the  case  with  everything  else  in  this  coooti^ 
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18  it  flot ;  if  yoa  coald  get  the  labor  at  the  same  price  yoa  ooald  com- 
pete with  foreign  coantries  f 

Mr.  £[OBN.  In  this  case  we  could  not  bring  machinery  into  play.  It 
is  all  hand  work. 

Senator  Jones.  Yon  can  not  get  any  advantage  in  the  matter  of  ma- 
chinery; the  whole  question  is  one  of  labor  f 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  no  duty  and  labor  was  as  cheap  here 
as  abroad,  you  could  make  the  articles  here  as  cheaply  as  you  could 
import  them  T 

Mr.  Van  Axtw.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Horn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  was  no  duty  they  could  undersell  you 
entirely  and  drive  you  out  of  the  market  under  those  circumstances t 

Mr.  BooRXJM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  JoNKS.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  f 

Mr..BoORUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why ;  because  of  the  difference  in  labor Y 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Because  of  the  difference  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  want  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  What  do 
you  want  that  duty  for — to  enable  you  to  make  the  goods  heref 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Horn.  Not  alone  that,  but  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  the  article 
so  that  everybody  will  be  obliged  to  enter  it  at  a  certain  rate. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  same  basis  t 

Senator  Jonrs.  So  that  there  will  be  no  cheating. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  any  cheating;  but  you  want  also 
that  we  should  pat  on  sach  a  duty  as  will  enable  you  to  pay  the  prices 
you  pay  here  for  labor  to  make  those  goods. 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  competition  with  the  men  who  make  them  on  the 
other  side  ? 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yoa  think  a  duty  of  30  percent,  will  answer  that 
parposel 

Mr.  BooRUM.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Horn.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  our  cjbiances  on  30  per 
cent.,  because  we  excel  them  in  style  and  workmanship.  In  other  words, 
the  trade  of  this  country  would  prefer  to  buy  domestic  albums  because 
they  are  really  better. 

Mr.  BooRXTM.  They  are  a  little  tastier. 

Mr.  Von  Atjw.  Yes ;  and  actually  better. 

Mr.  Horn.  You  get  more  value  for  your  money.  On  the  other  side 
everything  is  cheaper.  The  trade  will  say  that  one  book  looks  just  as 
well  as  the  other;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  customers  could 
always  tell  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  bring  in  for  instance  a  little  poorer  plush 
than  you  do ;  is  there  anything  in  that  f 

Mr.  Horn.  That  shows  right  on  the  surface. 

Senator  Jox^s.  Wherever  they  can  inteiject  a  cheaper  material,  they 
do  80  and  take  more  pains  with  the  labor.    They  have  more  facility  and 
more  aptitude  in  working  up  poorer  material  and  getting  good  results 
than  you  have! 
Mr.  BooRXJM.  Yes,  sir. 
Ur.  Horn.  They  have  the  markets  of  the  world  right  before  them. 

55  TAR 
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Mr.  BoOBTTH.  Bat  they  have  thb  aptitude  of  taking  cheap  material 
and  patting  more  labor  on  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Taking  cheap  material  and  making  it  look  pretty  on 
the  outside  t 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  a  remark  Senator  Jones 
made  a  few  moments  ago.  Are  you  manufacturers  or  are  you  also  im- 
porters T 

Mr.  Yon  Auw.  We  import  and  manufacture  both. 

Mr.  BooBUM.  We  are  in  both  branches. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  cost  of  an  album  is  $1.50t 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  t 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  The  selling  price  here. 

The  Chaibman.  On  an  average  album  T 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Of  a  fair  album ;  a  fair  plush  album. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  these  albums  made  that  come  chiefly  in 
competition  with  yout 

Mr.  Von  Axrw.  In  Berlin.  • 

The  Chaibman.  Now  what  does  the  same  kind  of  an  album  cost  in 
Berlin;  that  is  to  say,  what  does  the  album  you  sell  here  for  $1.50 
cost  in  Berlin  f 

^r.  HoBN.  The  same  album  T 

The  Chaibman.  Practically  the  same  album. 

Mr.  Von  Axrw.  Thirty-five  to  40  marks  per  dozen. 

Mr.  HoBN.  It  would  cost  15  per  cent,  less  in  Berlin  than  it  woald 
heret 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  cost  $18  a  dozen  here. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  from  35  to  40  marks  there,  a  mark  being  eqair- 
aient  to  what  f 

Mr.  Von  Aunw.  From  23^  cents  to  24  cents. 

Mr.  HoBN.  And  the  duty  and  expenses  added  make  it  about  30  centsf 

Mr.  VoN  Auw.  Very  near  32 ;  from  31  to  32. 

Mr.  HoBN.  The  duty  on  the  material  being  so  much  greater  than  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  we  are  laboring  under  a  very  great 
disadvantage.  Both  Mr.  Von  Auw  and  Mr.  Boorum  have  stopped  man- 
ufacturing.  All  we  want  is  a  fair  duty.  Let  ua  try  it  at  a  fair  rate  of 
duty  and  make  it  fair  all  around.  Take  the  importation  of  scrap-books 
in  1884.  I  will  give  you  some  figures  on  the  subject.  Scrap-books, 
1884,  $150,000;  in  1887,  the  same  article  was  reduced  to  $68,000,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

Autograph  albums,  $122,000  in  1884 :  $65,000  in  1887.  The  importa- 
tion of  photograph  albums  is  about  the  same  on  the  average  right 
straight  through  for  the  last  seven  years. 

There  is  another  thing.  A  very  large  importing  house  that  does  not 
manufacture  at  all,  the  American  News  Company,  of  New  York,  with 
branches  all  over  the  country,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  Ameriea, 
says: 

As  far  as  the  desirability  of  classifying  and  proynUng  for  photograph  albams,  scrap- 
books,  and  autograph  albams  are  concerned,  we  faliy  approve  of  the  propositioni  but 
leserye  Judgment  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied. 

That  is,  they  would  like  them  provided  for  in  the  tariff,  in  order  to 
overcome  this  everlasting  trouble  about  the  way  they  shall  be  classified. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  blank-books  are  especially  provided  for  in 
the  tariff,  although  very  few  are  imported,  and  the  same  is  true  of  pock6^ 
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books.  If  tbe  objection  is  made  tbat  tbere  are  not  enon^b  pbotograph 
albamS)  autograpb  albums,  and  scrap-books  imported  to  justify  provid- 
ing separately  for  them,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  tbat 
pocket-books  and  blank-books  are  provided  for,  although  very  few  are 
imported,  while  there  are  a  great  many  photograph  albums,  autograph 
albums,  and  scrap-books  imported  at  almost  every  port  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  desire  to  add 
to  your  statements  f 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Nothing  more  than  to  say  that  if  the  35  per  cent,  duty 
is  granted  we  can  make  the  industry  amount  to  many  millions  dollars 
and  employ  thousands  of  people. 

The  following  papers  were  also  submitted: 

[Koch,  Sons  &  Co.,  mannfiustaring  stationerB,  541-647  Pearl  street,  near  Broadway.    BeriSn,  140  Onmiea 

street.] 

New  York,  August  9, 1888. 

Sn :  Beferring  to  the  ^'  revised  tariff  bill ''  now  in  the  hands  of  yonr  committee,  we 
desirft  to  oall  yoar  attention  t>o  the  adyisability  of  specially  enumerating  photograph 
albame,  antograph  aJbams,  and  scrap-books,  which  are  now  assessed  according  to  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  we  beg  that  the  duty  on  same  be  not  less  than 
35  per  cent.  We  are  certain  that  if  these  goods  are  specially  provided  for,  great 
trouble  aud  annoyance  will  be  saved  to  both  Gtoyemment  and  importer. 

The  existing  tariff  laws  do  not  provide  especially  for  these  articles,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  much  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  their  proner  classification  and  the  proper 
rate  of  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  For  instance,  pnotograph  albums  when  made  en- 
tirely of  paper  pay  15  percent,  (paragraph  802,  page  148^  when  bound  in  leather  they 
pay  30  per  cent,  (paragraph  t^7,  page  152);  when  bound  in  plush,  paper  chief  value, 
duty  is  15  per  cent. ;  when  silk  is  chief  value,  50  per  cent.  The  plusn  itself  is  com- 
posed of  cotton  and  silk,  the  latter  chief  value,  and  pays  50  per  cent.,  but  when  used 
to  cover  an  album,  the  component  materials  are  three,  paper,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  if 
the  former  (paper)  forms  chief  value,  duty  is  assessed  at  15  per  cent. 

At  one  time  it  was  held  that  duty  on  photograph  albums  should  be  levied  at  the 
rate  of  45  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  metal  clasp  and  gilt  edges  (par,  630,  page  134);  the 
Treasury  Department,  however,  ruled  against  this  decision  of  the  collector. 

In  the  case  of '*  autograph  albums,''  it  was  claimed  by  some  importers  that  they 
were  knovm  commercially  as  "  blank-books,''  and  subject  to  the  duty  provided  there- 
for (par.  729,  page  107).  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  they  were  not 
<*bl«ik- books"  and  ordered  duty  to  be  collected  as  upon  articles  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  (sec.  2499,  par.  412).  Scrap-books  or  scrap  albums  are 
classified  in  the  same  manner. 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  fact,  viz:  The 
difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  between  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which 
{Miper  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  Paper  itself  pays  20  per  cent.; 
its  manufactures  but  15  per  cent.  This  appears  to  us  obviously  wrong.  In  the  case 
of  leather  it  is  different.  Leather  pays  25  per  cent. ,  while  all  manufactures  of  leather 
or  of  which  leather  may  be  a  component  material  pay  30  per  cent.  It  does  not  nec- 
enarily  have  to  be  the  material  of  chief  value,  as  in  thf  case  of  paper.  Plush  pays 
^  per  cent.,  and  cotton  35  per  cent.;  but  combine  either  of  these  high-duty  articles 
with  low-duty  paper  and,  ii  the  latter  is  chief  value,  all  come  in  at  15  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  ns  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law.  Why  should  not  an  album  if  bound 
in  plnsh  pay  the  same  proportionate  duty  as  if  bound  in  leather  f  The  plush  pays  50 
per  cent,  itself,  but  the  album  15  per  cent.;  bound  in  leather  it  pays  30  per  cent., 
whether  paper  is  or  is  not  chief  value.  We  beg  that  your  committee  will  give  this 
&ct,  though  crudely  set  forth,  the  consideration  it  merits. 

From  tbe  foregoing  statements  you  will  see  that  the  classification  of  the  above 
articles  is  very  complicated,  and  the  question  of  '*  chief  value"  an  open  and  difficult 
one.  We  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  ''  Mills  bill"  which  af- 
fects these  goods  directly  and  will  complicate  still  further  their  classification  and 
cause  Government  and  importer  great  annoyance.  We  allude  to  the  following :  Sec- 
tion 4  provides  ''Paper  hangings,  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  surface-coated 
f^ftTt  and  all  manufactures  of  f/ohich  surface-coated  paper  is  a  component  material  not 
^^Mnrise  provided  for,  etc.,  25Bper  cent. 

Surface- coated  paper  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  goods  mentioned  and 
^®  will  attempt  to  show  briefly  how  the  classification  of  same  would  be  complicated. 
^6  will  take,  for  instance,  a  scrap-book  worth  $4  per  dozen,  the  inside  made  of  pulp 
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• 
paper  and  the  external  covering  of  snrface-coated  paper,  forming  a  small  proporti^Ai 
of  Its  valne.  Under  the  preeent  law  duty  would  be  15  per  cent,  manofactore  of  paper; 
under  the  Mills  bill  25  per  cent.,  as  an  article  of  which  sarface-eoated  paper  is  a  oom- 
ponent  material ;  take  the  same  book,  pat  on  a  cover  of  cotton  cloth  or  plnah  with 
paper  chief  valne,  the  duty  woald  still  be  15  per  cent.,  bnt  leaves  of  sorfaoe-ooated 
paper  would  render  it  subject  to  either  15  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  35  per  cent.,  or  50 
per  cent.,  according  to  tbe  component  material  caiTying  the  duty;  so  on  through  all 
the  different  lines  of  these  goods,  the  annoyance  would  oe  slmpl  v  interminable. 

If  it  is  a  wise  measure  to  provide  especially  for  surface-coated  papers,  why  would 
it  not  be  equally  so  to  provide  a  special  rate  of  duty  for  the  articles  mentioned,  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  will  surely  arise  in  their  proper  cliMSsifioation,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  largely  increasing  imports  of  these  goods  fully  warrant  their  special 
classification.  The  duty  should  not  be  less  than  35  per  cent,  in  order  to  afford  a  Just 
and  moderate  protection  to  Amerioun  manufacturers.  Formerly  these  goods  were 
manufactured  in  this  country  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  present,  bnt  since 
the  low  rate  of  duty  has  prevailed  on  manufactures  of  paper,  foreign  manufacturers 
have  been  enabled  to  copy  our  designs  and  import  the  goods  below  our  actual  cost; 
in  consequence  our  factories  are  idle  to  a  great  extent,  our  workmen  are  idle  when 
they  should  be  employed^  and  we  find  ourselves  powerless  to  compete  against  the 
cheaper  goods  imported  into  this  market.  We  do  not  ask  an  exorbitant  duty,  we 
want  simply  fair  and  just  prot'Cction  ;  the  articles  mentioned  are  luxuries  in  the 
biV>adest  sense ;  their  manufacture  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  people ;  no  one  would  suffer  by  having  a  special  duty  of  ^  per 
cent,  levied  upon  them,  and  it  will,  as  we  have  stated,  simplify  ihe  customs  work 
both  for  the  Government  and  importer. 

We  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Koch,  Sons  A  Co. 

LiBBENROTH,  VOK  AOW  A  CO 
BOOBUBC  A   PEA8B. 

The  Chairman  Senate  Finance  Subcommittb, 

Washington,  2>.  O. 

PoinU  in  our  letter  to  Senate  oommUtee, 

We  ask  that  goods  be  specially  provided  for. 

To  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  Government  and  importer. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  classification. 

To  avoid  the  numerous  classifications  to  which  they  aro  subject. 

Paper  albums  pay  15  per  cent. 

Leather  albums  pay  30  per  cent. 
.  Plush  albums  pay  15  per  cent,  with  paper  chief  value. 

Plush  albums  pay  50  per  cent,  with  silk  chief  value. 

Plush  itself  pays  50  per  cent.,  and  components  are  only  2,  viz,  silk  and  cotton.    A 
plush-bound  album  increases  the  components  to  3,  viz,  paper,  silk,  and  cotton. 

Tried  to  make  them  pay  45  per  cent,  on  account  of  metal  clasp. 

Ruled  against  by  Department. 

Tried  to  bring  in  autographs  as  *' blank-books." 

Ruled  against  by  Department. 

Call  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  material  not  made  into  albums  and  the 
manufactured  article. 

Paper  itself,  20  per  cent.    Album,  15  per  cent. 

Plush,  50  per  cent. 

Leather,  25  per  cent.    Albums,  30  per  cent.;  which  is  all  right  and  does  not  matter 
whether  the  leather  is  chief  value  or  not. 

A  paper  album  should  pay  a  higher  duty  than  the  material  itself,  and  so  with  plnah. 

Now,  about  the  Mills  bill — 

It  provides  25  per  cent,  for  surface-coated  papers,  and  will  complicate  matten  still 
further. 

To  illustrate-- 

Scrap-book  worth  $4  per  dozen : 

Leaves  of  pulp,  cover  leatherette',  under  Mills  bill  25  per  cent. 

Under  present  law  15  per  cent. 

Bind  it  in  cotton  cloth,  with  puper  chief  value,  15  per  cent. 

Put  in  surface-coated  leaves,  25  per  cent. 

Bind  in  plush,  pulp  leaves,  paper  chief  valne,  15  per  cent. 

Surface- coated  leaves,  25  per  ci*ul. 

So  the  same  book  can  be  assessed  at  15  per  cent.,  25  |>er  cent.,  35  per  cent.,  or  50 
per  cent.,  acconliug  to  the  component  carrying  the  duty. 

Blank-books  are  specially  provided  for,  and  there  is  not  a  blank-book  importer  in 
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the  city,  whereas  of  our  goods  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  in  this  city  alone,  and 
tbey  are  broaght  into  almost  every  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

We  want  3d  per  cent,  or  'SO  per  cent,  as  a  fair  duty,  not  a  prohibition  fcaritf.  We 
never  imported  antos  or  sorap-boohs  until  duty  became  15  per  cent 

We  can  not  compete  against  foreign  manufaotorers ;  they  steal  onr  designs,  send  to 
Europe,  and  land  at  less  thap  our  cost  in  some  instances. 

The  articles  are  strictly  Inxories. 

Workmen  and  fftotory  idle  when  should  be  busy. 


FERE-BRICKS. 

STATEHEVT  07  THE  80MEBBBT  POTTEBT  WOBKS  COBPOBATIOH, 

80MEB8ET.  MASS. 

This  corporation  in  Massachasetts  manafactnre  fire-brick,  in  common 
with  many  others  in  the  State  of  Kew  Jersey,  in  which  State  large 
amoants  of  fire  brick  are  manufactnred ;  in  fact  in  this  Stat^  (New  Jer- 
sey), being  the  center  of  this  special  industry,  it  has  grown  to  sach 
large  proportions  during  the  last  decade,  thousands  of  dollars  beiug  in- 
vested in  this  particular  branch  of  manufacturing;  also  in  the  State  of 
New  York  there  are  several  fire-l)rick  manufactories. 

We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
sufferiDg  for  many  years  under  the  very  low  rate  of  duty  as  provided 
in  the  schedule  of  duties  on  brick  (fire-brick),  which  is  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  This  low  rate  of  duty  nas  been  the  means  of  flooding  our 
market  with  cargoes  of  cheap  Scotch  fire-brick  made  in  S€Otland,also 
English  fire-brick  piade  in  England.  Quantities  of  these  brick  are 
brought  over  for  ballast  and  dumped  on  our  American  markets  at 
ruinouBly  low  rates.  To  meet  this  competition  the  fire-bri(5k  industry 
has  been  carried  on  without  profit  for  several  years. 

We  have  here  in  this  country  a  splendid  market  for  this  industry 
under  the  fostering  care  of  protection.  We  have  been  for  some  time 
unable  to  meet  competition  by  the  low  rate  of  duty  under  which  these 
cheap  Scotch  and  English  fire-brick  to-day  are  imported  into  our  coun- 
try. This  industry  is  suffering  severely,  and  needs  more  protection  on 
fire-brick. 

In  the  preparation  of  your  bill  by  the  Senate  the  schedule  on  earthen- 
ware, which  includes  stoneware,  should  be  as  follows : 

In  order  to  give  adequate  protection  to  this  industry  stoneware  should 
have  at  least  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  duties,  as  this  industry  is  also 
Buffering  severely  on  account  of  this  low  rate — '*  20  per  cent." 

Brick,  especially  fire-brick,  roofing  and  paving  tile  should  have  protec- 
tion of  at  least  30  x>er  centum  ad  valorem.  - 

Will  you  please  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  committee, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  your  bill  grant  us  a  recognition  on  these  two 
items,  stoneware  and  fire-brick,  especially  the  latter.  Grant  us  either 
an  increase  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  30  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
^hirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  is  what  we  should  have,  but  25  per  centum 
is  the  very  lowest  we  can  get  along  with  a  competition  with  foreign 
importations. 

You  have  no  idea  how  these  cheap  fire-brick  are  pouring  into  our 
market  under  the  present  tariff  schedule.  "Our  industry  employs  the 
Mm  of  $100,000  capital  in  the  manufacturing  of  fire-brick,  etc,"  and 
li^ver  in  the  history  of  the  business  have  the  prices  been  so  ruinously 
low  as  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  manufacturers  of  fire-brick  in  the 
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State  of  New  Jersey  are  sufferiDg  in  common  with  as  in  the  State  of 
Massaehnsetts ;  also  in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  which  has  several  large 
concerns  in  the  manufactare  of  fire-brick.  We  have  discussed  this  iDat> 
ter  over  together,  and  desired  that  we  might  have  opportunity  to  ask 
for  an  increase  of  duties  in  this  industry,  which  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
X>ortions. 

Tf  we  could  only  have  the  American  market  this  once  flourishing  in- 
dustry would  revive  very  materially. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  provision  in  yoar 
bill,  with  a  proper  rate  of  duties  for  this  industry. 


SUGAR. 

COLOB  LDTE  IS  BVOAS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  raw  sugar  is  produced  of  all  shades  of 
color,  from  nearly  coal  black  to  pure  white.  This  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  accustomed  to  dealing  in  the  article,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  and  those  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  business,  that  the  Dutch  standards,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  United  States  duties  are  levied,  are  composed  entirely  of  raw 
sugar,  graded  according  to  shades  of  color  and  numbered  from  six  to 
twenty,  the  first-mentioned  number  being  almost  black  and  tbe  last 
being  pure  white.  The  only  inconvenience  experienced  of  late  years  in 
making  up  the  Dutch  standards  has  been  the  difficulty  of  proving  a 
grade  of  su^ar  sufficiently  dark  in  color  to  represent  No.  G. 

Upon  an  examination  of  these  standards  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grades 
ranging  from  No.  G  to  No.  13  are  not  suitable  for  household  use  in  their 
natural  state.  The  grades  ranging  from  No.  13  to  No.  16  are  useful  for 
various  cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  grades  ranging 
above  No.  16  and  up  to  No.  20  can  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Why,  therefore,  should  the  color  line  be  fixed  at  No.  13!  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  sugar  trust  is  advocating  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  and 
endeavoring  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Congress  or  to  hoodwink 
the  people  in  order  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  law  putting  a  uniform 
rate  of  duty  on  all  raw  sugar  regardless  of  color  or  to  abolishing  tbe 
duty  entirely  t 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whenever  trusts  are  formed  the  object  of 
the  combination  is  to  usurp  the  place  of  competition  and  advance  tbe 
price  of  commodity  controlled  beyond  rates  which  will  afford  reason- 
able profits.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  consumers  have  uo 
other  means  of  supplying  their  wants  the  quality  of  the  grades  fur- 
nished will  surely  fall  short  of  that  which  was  produced  under  the  spur 
of  active  competition. 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people  that  the  protective  feature  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  should 
not  be  eliminated,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rates  of  duty  should  not  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  unlimited  power  to  control 
prices  in  the  hands  of  an  association  which  is  not  recognized  by  tbe 
laws  of  the  country,  and  which  is  governed  by  a  few  persons  whose  in- 
terests are  entirely  opposed  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  charged  on  sugar  are  altogether  too  heavy. 
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Eighty  per  cent,  advance  on  the  first  cost  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  18  too  great  a  bnrden  to  be  borne  by  consamers,  and  even  the  hsflf 
of  80  per  cent,  would  seem  to  be  excessive.  To  be  jost  to  refiners,  mer- 
chants, grocers,  and  consumers  the  tariff  should  be  arranged  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  what  ^^  protection"  is  deemed  necessary  on  hard  or 
stove-dried  refined  sugar,  and  admitting  all  raw  sugar  up  to  No.  16 
Batch  standutl  in  color  at  rates  arranged  according  to  degrees  of  polar- 
ization; for  instance,  1  cent  per  pound  for  100  degrees  polarization,  with 
a  deduction  of  -^^  cent  per  pound  for  each  degree  below. 

About  the  lowest  grade  of  sugar  which  is  imported  into  this  country 
tests  by  the  polariscope  75  degrees,  and  under  this  arrangement  would 
be  liable  to  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Surely  these  rates  are 
high  enough,  considering  the  low  cost  of  sugar  in  producing  countries 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  roduce  the  revenue  derived 
from  imports. 

The  legitimate  business  of  the  refiners  is  to  manufacture  sugar  suit- 
able  for  consumption  firom  inferior  grades,  and  beyond  this  there  should 
be  no  use  for  the  refineries.  Why,  therefore,  should  60,000,000  of  peo- 
ple be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  few  manufacturers  who  have  com- 
bined together  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  consumers  of  sugar  an 
amount  of  money  sufiGlcient  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  or 
more  upon  a  fictitious  capital  of  $60,000,000,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  actual  value  of  all  the  properties  included  in  the  trust  is  worth  less 
than  $20,000,000  f  Or  what  good  reason  can  be  given  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  the  coffers  of  which  are  groaning  with  the 
weight  of  a  surplus  revenue  t  Why  should  $56,000,000  in  duties  be 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the  peculiar  manner ^in  which  it 
is  now  donet  Is  it  because  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  now  consumed  in 
this  country  must  pass  through  the  refineries,  and  thus  be  made  to  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  enabled  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  products  by  reason  of  the  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on 
the  better  grades  of  raw  sugar  which  are  suitable  for  direct  consumption  f 

The  importation  of  the  higher  grades  of  raw  sugar  on  the  basis  of 
polarization  would  not  only  serve  as  a  wholesome  check  to  monopolistic 
influences,  but  would  encourage  the  mercantile  community  to  continue 
in  the  business  which  gives  employment  to  ship-owners,  warehousemen, 
and  a  vast  number  of  laborers  who  would  be  required  to  handle  the 
goods.  Government  employes  would  be  retained  in  their  positions,  and, 
in  fact,  employment  for  the  industrial  classes  would  be  rather  increased 
than  diminished. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  present  tariff  is  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tions of  the  lower  grades  of  sugar  which  are  landed  direct  to  the  refin- 
eries, consequently  very  little  employment  is  provided  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  earn  their  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Yours,  OoN.  Sttmeb. 


BTATEHEHT  OF  E.  MEEKEB. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  as  we  hear  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  the  Senate's  substitute  bill,  without  a  corresponding  bounty  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  protection  incident  to  the  suggested  change, 
would  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  proposed  enterprise  of  erecting  beet- 
sngar  works  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

The  free  sugar  under  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  while  it  did  not  give  us 
cheap  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast,  nevertheless  caused  the  abandonment 
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of  tbe  andertaking  to  erect  the  Valley  Beet  Sagar  Company's  factory 
at  Kent,  Wash.,  because  of  the  manifest  danger  that  free  sagar  might       '' 
be  used  to  destroy  the  furnaces  of  the  company  ;  hence  sufficient  capital 
could  not  be  obtained  to  undertake  the  work. 

Having  visited  six  beet-sugar  factories  in  Germany  and  compared  '• 
the  results  with  that  of  beets  raised  in  Washington  Territory  (^and  which  ^ 
would  apply  to  Oregon  as  well)  together  with  the  difference  m  the  cost  | 
of  labor  as  between  the  two  countries  named,  I  have  for  years  been  con-  i 
vinced  that  it  is  possible  for  us  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  ] 
to  produce  beet  sugar  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  could  we  but  have 
a  settled  policy  of  protection  (which  we  have  not  had  on  the  Pacifto 
coast)  by  import  duties  or  otherwise. 

Unlike  the  cane,  the  beet  flourishes  and  gives  the  best  results  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  Our  peculiar  cool  summer  on  the  Northwest 
coast  gives  us  precisely  the  climatic  conditions  suited  to  the  culture  ol 
the  sugar-beet.  This  is  shown  by  the  numerous  tests  recently  made, 
giving  from  12  to  16^  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  and  a  first  product 
of  working  result  of  10}  to  11  per  cent,  as  proved  by  actual  results  at 
AlvaradOy  Gal. 

Believing  firmly  that  if  properly  protected  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
produce  all  of  our  sugar  from  the  cane,  sorghum,  and  the  beet,  I  would 
view  it  as  no  less  than  a  national  calamity  to  have  this  interest  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  a  relentless  free  trade. 

Eather  than  do  that,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  theory  ot 
bounties  as  a  rule  of  practice,  this  industry  is  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  if  made  successful,  that  there  is  warrant  for 
adopting^unusual  methods,  if  need  be,  to  secure  it  upon  a  firm  basis. 

The  removal  of  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  unless 
accompanied  with  some  measures  that  will  tend  to  build  up  a  formid- 
able home  competition,  will  give  us  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
reduction  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  duty  removed.  The  resultwoald 
be,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hawaiian  free  sugar,  the  foreign  products 
would  receive  the  benefit.  And  yet  the  fact  that  these  foreign  pro- 
ducers had  it  in  their  power  to  crush  out  home  manulacture  with  cheap 
sugar  would  carry  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  home  producers,  awl 
effectually  destroy  all  hope  of  enlarging  or  even  maintaining  tbe  pres- 
ent volume  of  the  home  product. 

Nevertheless,  as  there  are  great  numbers,  judging  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  do  believe  sugar  is  one  of  the  articles  that  can  not  be 
economically  produced  in  the  United  States  to  supply  our  own  wanto, 
and  are  for  that  reason  inclined  to  abandon  protection  upon  that  article 
and  either  reduce  the  tariff*  or  place  it  on  the  free  list,  might  we  not 
fairly,  in  the  light  of  the  more  recent  developments,  well  ^1  a  halt, 
and  if  possible  find  a  common  ground  that,  while  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  free  sugar,  yet  would  extend  protection  for  a  further  test  of 
the  question  of  producing  our  own  supply! 

Will  you  permit  this  suggestion  by  way  of  illustration :  Assuming 
that  it  is  desirable  to  discontinue  obtaining  any  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  from  duties  on  sugar,  say,  then,  that  this  policy 
might  be  inaugurated :  To  collect  sufficient  import  duty  on  sugar  to 
pay  the  bounty  offered  upon  home  production. 

Take  it  as  the  scarce  of  supply  now  stands,  using  round  numbers  for 
illustration,  ope-tenth  produced  at  home,  nine- tenths  imported ;  make 
the  tariff^ one- tenth  per  pound  to  that  of  the  bounty,  then  as  the  home 
supply  increases  let  the  bounty  be  reduced  and  the  duties  increased  iu 
the  same  ratio,  this  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  by  Executive  proc- 
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lamation  as  the  home  prodactiou  increased,  until  the  point  of  50  per 
cent,  of  oar  home  consampt  ion  demand  is  prodaced  at-home,  after  which 
discontinue  the  bounties  and  advance  tlie  duties  on  imports  accordingly 
to  the  protective  point. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  argument  to 
prove  that  the  production  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  as  to  supply 
half  our  home  wants,  entering  into  competition  with  foreign  supply, 
would  tend  to  cheapen  prices,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  import 
doty,  we  would  nevertheless  get  our  sugar  cheaper  than  if  we  should 
abandon  our  own  sugar  producers  to  be  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
foreign  sugars,  after  which  the  foreign  producers  could  and  would  name 
their  own  price,  as  before  indicated,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  be  perfectly  independent  of  our  protests,  not  backed  with  a 
possible  supply  of  our  own  production. 

The  fact  remains,  and  the  world  knows,  that  nothing  less*  than  the 
protective  system  of  Germany  to  beet  sugar  caused  that  wonderful 
development  within  the  last  third  of  a  century,  whereby  now  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  beet  sugar  is  produced  annually,  more 
than  half  the  world's  supply  drawn  from  that  source,  and  the  markets 
of  the  world  revolutionized,  giving  cheap  sugar  such  as  was  never  re- 
alized before,  or  possible  to  have  been  ever  realized,  if  reliance  had 
wholly  been  placed  upon  the  cane  confined  to  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
cliaiates. 

The  question  is,  shiill  we  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  in 
this  identical  product,  and  our  own  experienxse  in  other  lines  as  well,  or 
shall  we  abandon  our  markets  to  other  nations  to  control  t 

A  home  supply  for  our  home  market  of  articles  of  necessity  is  a 
sonrcH  of  strength  in  time  of  war,  of  profit  in  times  of  peace,  and  per- 
manent prosperity  for  all  time  to  come.  Let  us  have  protection  to  our 
home  industries  in  times  of  peace,  and  we  will  have  protection  that  if 
it  does  not  avert  war,  will  be  better  than  standing  armies  and  rotting 
navies. 


MOLASSES 

STATEKEHT  07  OEOROE  E.  BAETOL,  IMPORTES  AHD  SUOAS  BE- 

7IHES,  or  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  present  protection  given  molasses  is  4.4  cents  per  gallon,  which 
is  too  low;  it  reached  this  low  point  in  the  last  tariff  change,  which 
vas  made  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  protection  should  range  between 
4.8  cents  and  5  cents  per  gallon.  The  figures  for  molassea  on  the  present 
tariff,  the  proposed  new  tariff,  and  on  reductions  of  30,  40,  and  50  per 
cent  in  the  sugar  list  would  be  as  follows : 

Present  tariff :  Cents. 

Ipoand  sugar  of  75° 1.40 

EachdegrceoTer75o,  .04  cent  (82*>  — 750  =  70) 28 

1.68 

(d2P  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  as  all  domestio  molasses  sugar  is  sold  on  a 
basiaof  8^.) 

1.68  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  8U$i;ar  from  1  gallon  molasses) 8. 40 

Doty  on  1  gallon  molassea  under  56^ 4.00 

Protection  on  1  gallon  molasses 4.40 
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HUIb  bill,  as  originally  presented :  CentL 

1  poand  of  sagar  of  75^ * ) 1.15 

Each  degree  over  75*>,  .032  cent  (820—750=70) ^ «4 

1.374 

1.374  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  from  1  gallon  molasses) 6.87 

Duty  on  1  gallon  molasses  under  &6o 4.00 

Protection 2.K 

Present  figures  of  Mills  bill : 

1  pound  of  sugar  of  750 1.15 

Each  degree  over  750,  .032  eent(«8o-.  750 -.70) ^ 224 

L374 

1.374  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  from  1  gallon  molasses) 6.87 

Dut,ron  1  gallon  molasses  under  660 2.75 

Protection 4.W 

Tbis  would  greatly  iojure  and  probably  destroy  the  basiness.  It 
should  be  2  cents,  making  the  protection  4.87. 

30  per  cent,  reduction :  Ccato 

1  pound  of  sugar  of  75®  (present  rate  1.40  cents) 98 

Each  degree  over  75°,  .028  cent  (820  —  750=70) 19a 

(Present  rate  1.68  cents) 1 1.176 

1.176  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  in  1  gallon  molasses) S.tiB 

Duty  on  1  gflkllon  molasses  a nder  560  would  he 1.00 

Protection 4.88 

40  per  cent  reduction : 

1  pound  of  sugar  of  750  (present  rate  1.40  cents) * 84 

Each  degree  over  75o,  .024  cent  (820  — 750=70) 12 

(Present  rate  1.68  cents) 96 

.96  cent  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  in  1  gallon  of  molasses) 4.80 

Molasses  under  56o Free. 

Protection 4.80 

Seduction  of  50  per  cent. : 

1  pound  of  sugar  of  750  (present  rate  1.40  cents) / 71 

Each  degree  over  750,  .02  cent;  («Jo  —  75o  =  70) 14 

(Present  rate  1.68  cents) 84 

.84  cent  X  5  pounds  (the  eugar  in  1  gallon  of  molasses) 4.S0 

Bounty  on.l  gallon  of  molasses  under  56o 60 

Protection , 4.80 

I  trust  the  above  will  be  clear;  I  have  not  carried  the  redaction  on 
sugar  to  the  point  of  1  cent  per  pound,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  joa 
would  start  from  the  low  grade  of  75^  sugar  or  higher  up  the  scale,  and 
if  at  750  what  would  be  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  excess  of  test  over 
750. 

With  regard  to  your  inquiries  relative  to  beet  and  sorghum  sugar,  I 
greatly  regret  my  inability  to  give  you  any  satisfactory  figures  to  work 
with.  My  knowledge  of  these  two  industries  is  only  casual,  and  the 
obtainable  data  is  from  experimental  rather  than  practical  sources. 
The  sorghum  industry  at  Bio  Grande  plantation,  in  I^ew  Jersey,  about 
70  miles  from  this  city,  was,  I  think,  an  entire  failure,  notwithstanding 
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coDedderable  aid  from  the  Siate  of  New  Jersey,  the  bounty  being,  I  be- 
lieve, 1  oent  per  pound  on  the  sugar  and  $lper  ton  on  the  cane.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  the  faiiare  by  the  chemists  and  scientists,  but 
the  real  trouble  seemed  to  be  too  few  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  ot 
land. 

The  beet  industry  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Biverside,  Del.,  both 
failed,  I  believe,  principally  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
the  farmers  who  grew  the  beets ;  they  insisted  on  growing  beets  tor  size 
rather  than  quality.  To  grow  sagar  beets  successfully  requires  plenty 
of  cheap  hand  labor.  As  both  of  these  industries  have  failed  when 
protected  by»a  tariff  that  would  average  about  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
sugar  they  produced,  it  would  appear  that  they  would  require  a  liberal 
bounty  in  order  to  get  a  solid  foothold  in  this  country.  What  they  might 
become  if  once  fully  established  it  is  impossible  to  foretelL 


MOLASSES  JS  THE  SVOAB  SCHEDTTIiE. 

It8  place  in  the  tariff  and  its  relation  to  sugar, 

(1)  Molasses  is  a  residuum,  a  resultant  prodnct  in  the  manufacture  of 
BQgar  from  sugar  cane.  It  is  essentially  a  raw  material,  fully  90  per 
eent.  of  all  the  foreign  molasses  imported  being  used  by  molasses-boil- 
ing refineries,  which  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  it :  as 

(2)  Owing  to  the  crude,  imperfect  processes  employea  in  making  sugar 
in  the  producing  countries,  it  contains  in  solution  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  sugar. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  has  always  given  encouragement 
in  the  past  to  the  importation  of  molasses  &om  abroad,  for  manufacture 
into  sugar  here;  because, 

(4)  It  created  an  industry  employing  many  men  and  'considerable 
capital  in  molasses-boiling  refineries,  and  was  of  great  value  to  several 
other  industries,  notably  the  cooperage  trade  and  the  coastwise  marine. 

(5)  A  gallon  of  ordinary  quality  foreign  molasses  yields  on  an  average 
5  pounds  of  sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent,  or  degrees  of  saccharine  matter. 

(6)  The  actual  cost  of  converting  1  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar  has 
been  found  by  averaging  the  jresalts  of  most  of  the  establishments  in 
the  business  to  be  3  cents  x^er  gallon ;  this  includes  no  charge  for  interest 
on  plant  or  capital  employed. 

(7)  The  fireight  on  the  excess  in  bulk  and  weight  of  the  gallon  of 
molasses  over  the  equivalent  Amount  of  sugar  in  dry  form  amounts  to 
about  2  cents  on  the  gallon. 

(8)  The  past  policy  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  policy  necessary  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  molasses-boiling  industry  in  this  conntry 
was, 

(9)  To  levy  a  duty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  equal  to  the  duty  col- 
lected on  5  pounds  of  sugar  similar  in  quality  to  that  extracted  from  the 
molasses,  less  the  cost  of  converting  the  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar, 
and  also  less  the  freight ;  because, 

(10)  The  amount  of  duty  thus  remitted  went  directly  to  American 
Workmen  and  American  vessels;  and 

(11)  Without  this  remission  of  duty  or  differential  rate  the  business 
could  not  be  conducted  at  all  in  this  country,  but  would  be  transferred 
ftt  once  to  the  foreign  producing  countries. 
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(12)  Molasses  boiling  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States  without  a 
differential  rate  of  duty  favoring  it,  as  the  sugar  produced  from  molasses 
does  not  go  into  direct  consumption,  but  is  sold  almost  exclusively  to 
.white-sugar  refiners  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  raw  sugar,  hence 
the  duty  on  the  molasses  is  not  a  tax  on  the  consumer  directly,  as  the 
sugar  produced  from  it  sells  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  duty-paid  price  of 
a  similar  grade  of  foreign  raw  sugar. 

(13)  The  molasses  boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  the  differentia) 
rate  of  duty  between  the  5  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  1  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82^  polarization,  imported  as  sugar,  is 
reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  per  gallon.       • 

(14)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too  low,  and  is  driving  the  busi- 
ness from  this  country  to  foreign  countdes. 

(15)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  the  business  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  old  rate  under  previous  tariffs  of  4.68  cents  difference  between 

1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82^  polarization* 

(16)  To  check  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  business 
abroad  the  differential  rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might 
do,  and  under  the  proposed  tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of 

2  cents  per  gallon  when  under  56^  polarization. 

(17)  To  drive  the  business  from  this  country  abroad  would  wantonly 
destroy  the  biisiness  here,  with  no  accruing  advantages. 

(18)  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine, 
which  now  has  a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  business  can  not  be  di- 
verted from  these  craft,  as  the  character  of  the  article  requires  it  to  be 
carried  in  small  vessels  of  350  to  400  tons  capacity.  Over  400  cargoes, 
paying  about  $800,000  of  freight,  are  furnished  these  vessels  annually 
inwards,  and  they  get  outward  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to  tbe 
business. 

(19)  Out  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  molasses  of  a  little  over 
$1,500,000,  fully  $1,400,001)  is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boiling 
trade— 35,000,000  gallons. 

(20)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here, the 
revenue  would  be  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses  would  produce  175,000,000  pounds  of  82^  sugar,  which  would 
pay  under  proposed  tariff  1 .374  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $2,404,500. 
Sugar  would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  mainly  English  and  Span- 
ish tramp  steam-ships. 

(21)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does 
not  interfere  with  the  native  productions,  as  the  Louisiana  crop  com- 
mences in  October  and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  1. 
The  molasses  handled  by  the  boilers  scarcely  commences  to  arrive  fbom 
Cuba  before  Maich  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by  September  1. 

(22)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers 
is  so  different  from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  really  do 
competition  between  them. 

(23)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  certainly  de- 
stroyed by  the  proposed  tariff,  and  for  some  years,  while  the  business 
was  being  established  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country  seeking  a  market  in  its 
crude  state.  The  molasses-boiling  houses  being  out  of  existence,  and 
therefore  not  in  i)Osition  to  work  this  up  into  different  form,  would 
cause  this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  hadg  a  drug  on  the  market  to  the 
very  serious  detriment  and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in 
Louisiana. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  &  W.  MOERELL,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

The  proposed  change  in  the  tariff,  redacing  the  daty  on  sugar  20  p^ 
€eDt.,  and  fixing  that  on  molasses  at  2|  cents  per  gallon,  threatens  to 
destroy  the  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  molasses  in  this 
coantry ;  one  which  employs  a  large  number  of  working-men  and  many 
re&MdSf  moBtly  American,  in  conveying  molasses  and  cooperage  stock, 
at  a  season  when  coastwise  freights  are  dull. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  (4  cents  per  gallon)  is  too  high,  and  is  fast 
driving  the  in^dstry  into  countries  like  Cuba,  where  labor  is  much 
cheaper  than  here,  and  the  planter  has-  other  advantages,  such  as 
working  fresh,  unmixed  molasses,  which  is  much  more  free  from  gum 
than  molasses  which  has  been  mixed  in  tanks  and  undergone  more 
fermentation,  and  it  gives  a  higher  grade  of  product;  avoidance  of  cost 
of  casks  and  shipping  expenses,  etc.,  assuming  the  average  yield  of 
a  gallon  of  molasses  to  be  5  pounds  of  sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent. 
(as  the  records  of  the  different  houses  prove).  The  duty  on  5  pounds 
of  gngar  (82  per  cent.)  is  1.68  cents  per  pound,  8.40  cents ;  the  duty  on  1 
fralion  of  molasses  is  4  cents;  the  apparent  differential  duty,  4.40; 
bat  the  difference  in  freight  (averaging  $2.50  per  110  gallons  gross 
gaage  of  casks  and  10  per  cent,  ioss  in  gauge) ;  on  1  gallon  molasses, 
2.50;  5  pounds  sugar  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds  average  75  cents; 
difference  freight  in  favor  of  sugar,  $1.75. 

Difference  in  market  value  of  cane  sugar  82  per  cent.,  but  on  foreign 
molasses  sugar  and  domestic  molasses  sugar  of  same  test  one-fourth 
ceut  per  hogshead,  6, 1.25  cents,  3  cents,  leaves  boiler  for  cost  of  manu- 
facture 1.40  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  converting  a  gallon  of  molasses  into  sngar  has 
been  found,  by  averaging  the  results  of  the  houses,  to  be,  without  in- 
cluding interest  on  capital  or  plant,  3  cents:  so  the  business  is  handi- 
capped 1.60  cents  per  gallon,  say,  about  entire  planter's  cost  of  manipu- 
lation in  boiling-house. 

The  reduction  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  would  show:  5  pounds  sugar, 
82  per  cent,  polarization,  6.72  cents;  1  gallon  molasses,  2.75  cents;  re- 
dactioD,  3.97  cents;  freight  as' before,  1.75  cents;  difference  in  value  as 
before,  1.25  cents;  leaves  apparent  differential  duty,  .97  cent;  cost  of 
workiug,  without  including  interest  on  capital  or  plant,  3  cents. 

American  boiler  handicapped  by  Mills  bill  2.05  cents  per  gallon,  or 
more  than  planter's  entire  cost  of  manipulating  the  molasses  in  boiling- 
bouae  to  make  a  higher  grade  of  sugar. 

The  business  can  not  stand  a  duty  of  over  1^  cents  to  If  cents  under 
tbe  proposed  change,  and  parties  in  Cuba  knowing  this  are  already 
planoing  to  increase  their  capacity  for  boiling  molasses  by  adding  new 
apparatus. 

If  cane  sugar  is  made  free,  domestic  molasses  sugar  should  have  a 
bounty  of  at  least  2  cents  x>er  pound. 

This  bounty  would  not  be  a  tax  on  the  country,  as  it  would  go  into 
the  pockets  of  owners  of  American  vessels — molasses  droghers — 
cooperage  manufacturers,  and  others ;  while  if  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  molasses  is  driven  to  the  West  Indies  the  bulk  of  the  product 
would  be  brought  here  in  English  tramp  steam-ships. 

The  duty  on  molasses  does  not  protect  the  domestic  article,  because 
our  native  crop  is  all  marketed  before  the  West  India  molasses  begins 
to  arrive  in  March,  amd  the  latter  is  all  consumed  by  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, before  the  new  Louisiana  crop  commences  in  October. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  boiling  indastry  protects  the  domestic  molafiS68 
by  taking  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  molasses  imported,  mnch  of 
which,  especially  Porto  £ico,  Barbadoes,  and  other  EugUsh  islands, 
would  otherwise  be  forced  upon  our  market  for  sale  for  grocery  con- 
SQUiption  in  direct  competition  with  Louisiana  molasses* 

With  the  present  duty,  and  much  less  with  the  change  proposed  in 
the  Mills  bill,  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  planter  for  his  molasses  a 
price  that  will  net  him  as  much  as  it  will  to  convert  it  into  sogar,  and 
the  eiiect  will  be  to  inevitably  ruin  the  boiling  business  here  and  trans- 
fer it  to  other  countries. 


ponrts  OS  the  molasses  queshov. 

(1)  Molasses-boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  the  differential  rate 
between  1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82  polarization 
is  reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  per  gallon. 

(2)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too  low,  and  is  driving  the  basi- 
ness  from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 

(3)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  the  business  in  this  country 
is  the  old  rate  under  previous  tariffs  of  4.68  cents  difference  between 
1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5 'pounds  of  sugar  of  82  polarization. 

(4)  To  check  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  bosinass 
abroad,  the  differential  rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might 
do,  and  under  proposed  tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  when  under  56  polarization. 

(5)  To  drive  the  business  from  this  country  abroad  would  wantonly 
destroy  the  business  here  with  no  accruing  advantages. 

(6)  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine, 
which  now  bas  a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  business  can  not  at  present 
be  diverted  from  these  craft,  as  the  character  of  the  article  requires  it 
to  be  carried  in  small  vessels  of  350  to  400  tons'  capacity.  Over  400 
cargoes  are  furnished  these  vessels  annually  inwards,  and  they  get  oa^ 
ward  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to  the  business. 

(7)  Out  of  a  total  revenue  collected  dn  molasses  of  a  little  over 
$1,500,000,  fully  $1,400,000  is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boiling 
trade  (35,000,000  gallons). 

(8)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here  ttie 
revenue  would  be  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses  would  produce  175,000,000  pounds  of  82  sugar,  which  would 
pay  under  proposed  tariff  1.374  cents  per  pound,  or  $2,404,500.  Sugar 
would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  mainly  English  and  Spanish  tramp 
steamers,   • 

(9)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does  not 
interfere  with  tbe  native  productions  as  the  Louisiana  crop  commences 
in  October  and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  L  The 
molasses  handled  by  the  boilers  scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from 
Cuba  before  March  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by  September  1. 

(10)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers 
is  so  different  from  tbat  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  really  no 
competition  between  them. 

(11)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  certainly  de- 
stroyed by  the  proposed  tariff',  and  for  some  years,  while  the  busineijs 
was  being  established  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  quj9.utitie8 
of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country  seeking  a  market  in  its  crude 
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state.  The  molasses-boiling  hoases  being  oat  of  existence  and  there- 
fore not  in  position  to  work  this, up  into  dififerent  form,  would  cause 
this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  hang  a  drag  on  the  market  to  the  very 
serions  detriment  and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in  Louis- 
iana. 


CONFECTIONERY. 

8TATEMEHT  07  EOBEST  H.  MOSES,  07  HEW  TOSK. 

Under  the  present  tariff  confectionery  has  adequate  protection. 
The  duties  are:  Sagar  candy,  5  cents  per  pound;  other  confectionery 

valued  at  30  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound;  valued  over 

30  cents  per  pound,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  words  ^^ sugar  candy"  in  the 

first  clause  Aean  what  is  known  to  grocers  and  confectioners  as  ^^rock 

candy,"  and  cover  a  product  which  is  simply  sugar  crystals  without 

color  or  flavor. 
The  Mills  bill  retains  this  clause. 
It  then  abandons  the  specific  duty  of  the  second  clause  in  the  present 

tariff  and  substitutes  for  confectionery  generally  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 

40  per  cent.,  which,  while  being  perhaps  sufficient  on  the  higher-priced 

candies,  affords  no  adequate  protection  on  staples. 

Reduced  to  arbitrary  values,  40  per  cent,  means  from  2  cents  to  3 
cents  per  pound  instead  of  10  cents,  as  under  the  present  impost,  or,  in 
other  words,  while  the  Mills  bill  proposed  a  reduction  on  sugar  of  20 
per  cent.,  it  offers  confectionery  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent.  In  point 
of  fact,  on  many  of  the  plainer  grades  of  candies  the  duties  would  be 
less  per  pound  than  on  sugar  itself,  and  we  should  have  the  anomaly  of 
amannfactnred  article  being  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  raw  material. 
Coarse  granulated  sugar  could  be  so  treated  by  the  process  of  coloring 
alone  as  to  bring  it  under  the  classification  of  "confectionery.''  The 
product  would  he  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "sugar  sand''  which 
has  always  been  recognized  in  this  country  as  an  article  of  confection- 
ery and  is  made  by  confectioners  only.  For  this  the  English  grades  of 
coarse  grain  sugars 'would  be  specially  adapted,  and  under  the  name  of 
'^sugar  sand"  they  would  be  dutiable  at  40  per  cent,  as  against  about 
70  per  cent,  on  the  same  grade  of  sugar  not  colored. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  Mills  bill  further.  So  far  as  confectionery  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  evidently  drawn  with  a  misconceived  idea  as  to  values. 
Had  the  first  clause  on  the  subject  in  the  Mills  bill  (see  line  360)  been 
made  to  read  *'  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  valued  at  12  cents 
per  pound  or  less,  5  cents  per  pound,"  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  criti- 
cisms I  have  made. 

I  have,  of  coursr,  no  means  of  forecasting  what  the  Senate  schedule 
will  be  upon  sugars,  and  therefore  can  not  understandingly  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  candy  8chedule,  which  I  judge  must  conform  somewhat 
to  that  on  sugar.  The  point  at  issue,  and  to  which  I  specially  desire  to 
call  attention,  is  that  a  specific  duty  on  sugars  should  carry  with  it  a 
specific  duty  on  low-priced  candies  (say,  candies  valued  at  12  cents  per 
pouDd  or  less).  A  wholesale  confi^ctioner  with  steam  and  machinery 
can  convert  sugar  into  candy  for  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  when  it 
is  considercKi  that  English  confectioners  have  within  a  year  had  their 
Bngar  at  3  cents  per  pound,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  candy  of  even  40  or  50  per  cent,  does  not  afford  protection. 
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Take  the  prices  of  sagar  a  year  ago  and  let  as  see  how  the  acconnt 
would  stand  as  between  the  English  and  American  confectioner  with  a 
40  per  cent,  duty  on  what  is  known  there  as  '^  boiled  sugar"  goods  and 
here  as  "Qommon  candy"  drops: 

CeDto 
England : 

Sugar 3 

Coat  of  making  candy  drops \ 

Forty  percent,  on  product ., U 

K 

United  states: 

Sugar 6 

Cost  of  making  drops , i 

With  freights  to  this  port  almost  nominal,  as  they  have  been  for  some 
timcf  with  sugar  fully  3  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  in  this  market, 
as  is  now  the  case;  with  cheaper  labor,  lower  rents,  and  le§s  expenses, 
the  English  manufacturer  would  simply  drive  American  coufectioners 
out  of  the  field  of  competition.  This  means  more  than  many  might 
suppose  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  confectionery  industry.  It  employs  thousands  of  workmen  and 
millions  of  capital  in  each  of  our  great  cities,  while  there  is  hardly  a 
town  in  the  country  larger  than  a  mere  village  which  has  not  its  candy 
factory.  The  National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
composed  entirely  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses,  has  just  held  its 
fifth  annual  convention.  The  subject  of  tariff  legislation  was  among 
those  discussed,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  has  always  gov- 
erned the  association,  that  of  guarding  not  ouly  the  individual  interests 
of  its  membership,  but  also  those  of  the  confectionery  trade  at  large,  it 
was  voted  that  suitable  representations  should  be  made  before  Congress 
to  convey  any  desired  information,  and  to  ward  off,  so  far  as  it  lay  in 
the  power  of  the  association,  any  legislation  injurious  to  American  con- 
fectioners. 

The  present  candy  schedule  so  revised  or  reduced  as  to  bring  it  in 
the  line  of  any  proposed  changes  in  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  fairly 
satisfactory  to  the  confectionery  trade.  I  would,  however,  suggest  the 
following  changes  which  would  simplify  classification  : 

Sagar  candy  and  all  confecttonory  made  whoUy  or  in  part  of  sngar,  valaed  at  1*2 
cents  per  poand,  or  less,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined  when  tinctured,  colored, 
or  in  any  way  adulterated,  5  cents  per  pound. 

AU  other  confectionery,  .lO  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  trouble  or  dispute  has  ever  arisen  under  the 
presentschedule,  but  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  very  nice  point  for  construc- 
tion as  to  the  term  ''sugar  candy"  in  the  first  clause.  As  I  have  said 
I  understand  it  to  mean  what  is  known  to  confectioners  and  grocers  as 
"  rock  candy, "  being  simply  sugar  crystals  without  color  or  flavor,  but 
this  requires  that  the  words  *' sugar  caudy"  should  have  a  technical 
definition  and  not  the  ordinary  one.  If  the  ordinary  meaning  be  ac- 
eepted  all  candy  not  colored,  uo  matter  how  great  its  value,  would  fall 
under  the  classification  of  the  first  clause.  This  would  radically  con- 
flict in  spirit  with  the  other  two  clauses  of  the  schedule  and  would  be 
specially  injurious  in  its  effects  if  the  specific  rate  of  duty  named  in  the 
first  clause  were  to  be  reduced,  ' 

I  think  the  National  Confectioners'  Association,  and  the  tfade  gen- 
erally would  be  gratified  if  your  coumiittee  will  accept  the  substitute 
I  have  proposed. 
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EARTHENWARE. 

THE  ATTACK  OH  THE  POTTEET  IHTEEE8T  07  THE  UHITED  STATES 

BY  THE  MILLS  TABIFF  BILL. 

The  reclassification  of  crockery  made  la  tbe  Mills  bill  is  the  work  of 
a  cnnning  enemy  of  the  American  pottery  industry.  It  is  a  clever  jog- 
gle and  fraad,  under  tbe  cover  of  which  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
present  duties  of  &om  16|  to  42§  per  cent,  is  worked. 

In  the  present  law  crockery  is  classified  as  follows: 

China, porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  inclnding 
plaques,  omaments,  charms,  vases,  and  statnettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisqne  ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorateid  in  any  manner,  5o  percent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  sabstances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

What  the  American  potter  wants  to  know  is,  where  in  the  Mills  bill 
the  goods  classified  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  found. 

They  are  found  under  the  foUowing  four  classifications  in  the  Mills 
bill: 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  Inclndiug  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  andstat- 
attes,  painted,  printed,  enameled  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  manner, 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisqne  ware,  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  40  per 
cent,  sd  valorem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  plain  white  or  cream-colored,  Instered  or  printed 
nnder  glaze  in  a  single  color ;  sponged,  dipped  or  edged  ware,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  colored,  or  bisque,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Most  of  them  are  found  in  the  third  classification,  and  thus  reduced 
firom  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  duty.  The  bulk  of 
the  goods  made  in  American  potteries  would  thus  lose  their  60  per  cent 
protection,  and  be  brought  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  classification.  And 
even  the  British  decorated  goods  ^<  lustered  or  printed  under  glaze  in  a 
single  color  "  would  come  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  instead  of  the 
60  per  cent,  as  at  present,  and  then  be  finished  in  gilt  and  colors  at 
decorating  establishments  in  this  country,  and  put  upon  the  market  in 
competition  with  American-made  and  American-decorated  goods. 

It  is  by  this  cunningly  devised  trick  of  the  reclassification  in  the 
Mills  bill  that  the  fatal  blow  is  delivered  at  tbe  pottery  industry.  By 
this  trick  the  highest  duty  is  laid  upon  goods  but  little  made  in  this 
coQDtry,  while  the  wares  whose  production  constitutes  the  principal 
business  of  our  potteries  are  brought  under  the  low-duty  classification. 

So  that  tbe  reductions  in  the  duties  on  crockery  worked  by  the  Mills 
Mil  are  as  follows: 

On  decorated  ware  (in  more  than  one  color)  frcm  60  to  50  per  cent., 
a  reduction  of  one-sixth  of  the  protection  now  aff(  rded  the  labor  in  our 
potteries — or  16§  per  cent. 

Od  white  china  from  55  to  40  per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  three-elevenths 
or  27  per  cent,  in  the  protection  now  afforded  the  labor  employed  in  this 
industry. 
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On  W.  O.,  P.  G.  and  0.  G.  wares  the  redaction  is  from  55  to  35,  a  xe- 
dnetion  of  four-elevenths  or  36^  per  cent,  in  the  daty. 

On  printed  ware  from  60  to  35^  a  redaction  of  five  twelfths  or  42}  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  duty  uow  collected  ou  this  class  of  goods. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  made  in  the  United  States  will  be  foand  in  the 
last  two  classifications,  and  suffer  a  loss  of  protection  under  the  Kills 
bill  of  36^  and  42%  per  cent,  respectively.  All  the  sanitary  goods  made 
in  America  would  come  under  the  classification  of  white  granite  ware 
from  55  to  35  per  cent.,  making  the  redaction  in  this  class  of  goods  36^ 
per  cent. 

These  redactions  in  duty  would  ruin  the  pottery  industry  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  a  known  and  settled 
fact.  The  pottery  interest  has  already  been  badly  iiyured  by  the 
threatened  passage  of  the  bill  making  these  cuts  in  the  duty. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  on  crates  which  will  add  a  very 
slight  percentage  to  the  duties. 


Burroughs  &  Moxtntfobd. 
John  Moses: 
Intebnational  Pottery  Co., 

W.  Burgess,  President. 
Davis  &  Dowds. 
The  Olark  Bros.  Pottery  Co., 

P.  B.  Clark,  Secretary. 
Bast  Trenton  Pottery  Co., 

W.  Maxwell  Marshall,  See- 

reiary. 
Oliphant  &  Co. 
Alpaugh  &  Magowan. 


Cresoent  Pottery  Co., 
G.  H.  Cook,  Secretary. 
Enterprise  Pottery  Co. 
Maddook  &  Sons. 
Mercer  Pottery  Co. 
Ott  &  Brewer. 
Union  Pottery  Co. 
Willets  Mfg.  Co. 
Dale  &  Davis. 
Israel  Lacy. 
Greenwood  Pottery  Co. 
Trenton  China  Co. 


HEMOSIAL  OF  THE  LEAF  TOBACCO  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  THE 

crrr  of  hew  tore  oh  the  tobacco  tax  quebtioh. 

We  have  been  directed  to  lay  before  you  certain  resolutions  recenUy 
adopted,  expressive  of  its  views  relative  to  the  desirability  and  pro- 
priety of  repealing  the  internal- revenue  laws  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
tobacco  and  cigars,  aud  to  state  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  reasoDS 
that  underlie  those  views.  The  members  of  the  board  are  dealers  in 
tobacco  of  the  kind  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  they  have  been  directly  subject  to  those 
laws  and  the  regulations  made  for  their  enforcement,  they  have  become 
familiar  therewith  and. with  their  effect  upon  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cigars.  They  feel  that  the  experience  thus  obtained,  and 
their  unequaied  means  of  observation,  quality  them  to  approach  the 
subject  with  the  confidence  which  their  knowledge  of  it  inspires. 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  statement  that  no  just  oomplaint  is 
made  against  the  internal-revenue  laws,  and  that  their  enforcement 
produces  no  hardship.  However  true  both  these  propositions  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  among  our  citizens  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  this  ignorance  alone  that  has 
quietly  permitted  the  existence  of  laws  which,  under  other  conditions, 
would  be  quite  as  generaUy  condemned  as  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and 
tyrannical.  Could  the  public  be  familiarized  with  tlie  limitations  and 
restrictions  surrounding  a  legitimate  industr]^,  and  with  the  implied 
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miaferoBt  eswit  apon  those  engaged  in  its  parsuit,  the  demands,  like  the 
present  one,  repeatedly  made  by  organized  bodies  in  this  and  other 
cities,  and  in  tobacco-growing  sections,  woald  have  met  with  abandant 
sapport.  There  ean  not  in  this  coantry  be  permanent  aoqaiescence  in 
injastice. 

On  March  3  of  the  present  year  our  board  passed  the  following  as 
exproasing  its  opinions  and  wishes  on  this  question  : 

Be90h€dj  That  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  New 
Y<Nrk  desires  hereby  to  re-affirm  its  conviction,  entertained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  on  several  occasions  formally  expressed,  that  it  is  in 
the  line  of  equity  toward  as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  all  inter- 
ested in  tobacco,  from  its  cultivators  to  its  consumers — the  latter  class 
embracing  fully  four-fifths  of  the  adult  male  population  of  this  coun- 
try—that the  internal-revenue  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes and  tobacco,  be  abrogated.  The  reasons  heretofore  advanced  in 
support  of  this  conviction  are: 

(1)  The  interual-revenue  laws  are  inquisitorial  in  their  character,  in- 
volving practices  and  requirements  that  are  universally  regarded  as 
evils^  and  such  as  never  should  find  a  place  in  a  free  country. 

(2)  They  are. restrictive,  curtailing  trade  in  various  directions. 

(3)  They  are  disoriminating.  No  other  branch  of  txade  or  industry 
(except ^only  those  in  and  of  malt  and  alcoholic  liquors  and  oleomar- 
garine) being  under  their  control ;  and  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
tobacco  is  by  no  means  as  much  of  a  luxury  as  many  other  articles  en- 
tering into  popular  consumption. 

(4)  They  serve  to  preclude  the  wage-worker,  however  worthy,  from 
rising  above  his  position  as  such  ;  creating  monopolies  controlled  by 
capitalists  and  antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes. 

(5)  They  impose  unnecessary  labor  on  the  dealer  and  manufacturer 
and  expose  them  to  pensdties  without  offering  (the  former  at  least)  any 
advantage  in  return. 

To  these  there  can  now  be  added : 

(6)  In  the  present  condition  of  our  country's  finances  the  irevenue 
arising  from  the  taxation  of  cigars  and  tobacco  is  no  longer  required, 
and  it  is  but  just  that  a  remission  be  made  in  line  with  the  abolition  of 
the  taxes  on  prop^ty,  on  incomes,  on  sales,  on  manufactures,  on  trans- 
fers, on  inheritances,  on  matches,  on  bank-checks,  and  on  numberless 
other  items  which  at  one  time  formed  sources  of  revenue. 

Since  the  date  named  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  Intro- 
daoed  a  bill  providing  for  certain  changes  in  the  existing  internal-rev- 
enae  laws,  and  if  what  is  said  concerning  the  forthcoming  substitute  of 
the  minority  of  that  committee  be  based  upon  knowledge,  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  whatever  differences  there  may  be  on  other  points,  the  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
relieve  the  tobacco  industry  of  some  of  the  burdens  under  which  it  has 
staggered  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  stronger  argu- 
ment than  this  unanimity  of  both  the  great  parties  need  be  sought  in 
sapport  of  our  position,  and  the  only  criticism  we  can  permit  ourselves 
U>  make  is  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  goes  far  enough  in  its  pro- 
posed reforms. 

For  the  same  reasoning  that  could  produce  a  sentiment  favorable  to 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  will  apply 
with  equal  force  when  the  tax  on  cigars  is  considered.  In  all  those 
forms  the  laboring  classes,  in  \vhose  interest  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  tax  is  manifestly  to  be  made,  are  the  principal  consumers,  and  any 
l^slation  of  this  nature  which  does  not  embrace  tobacco  in  all  its 
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forms  will  fail  of  the  benefit  which  it  is  to  secure.  Fally  SO  per  cent 
of  the  cigars  made  in  this  country  are  retailed  at  from  5  cents  down  to 
1  cent  each,  and  into  their  production  the  high-cost  tobacco  from  Ouba 
does  not  enter.  These  cigars  are  consumed  by  the  laboring  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  people  generally. 

This  mere  statement  is  enough  to  make  it  apparent  that  nearly  all  of 
the  many  millions  of  internal-revenue  taxes  annually  collected  on 
cigars  are  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  those  least  fit  for  taxation  in  a 
country  accumulating  an  ever-increasing  surplus.  Besides,  the  change 
proposed  by  the  committee,  though  commendable  on  general  grounds, 
is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  would  incidentally  confei'  a  great  benefit 
on  a  comparatively  small  class  of  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  a 
much  larger  class,  and  this  by  cheapening  smoking  tobacco  and  thus 
stimulating  its  use  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  cigars. 
According  to  the  last  census  there  were  in  operation  in  1880  477  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and 
SQu£f,  and  7,145  making  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  both  of  these  has  kept  pace  not  only  with  the  country's  in- 
creasing population,  but  also  with  its  accumulation  of  material  wealth. 
But  the  business  of  manufacturing  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  has 
become  so  concentrated  that,  although  the  number  of  establishments  is 
now  about  900,  less  than  a  score  produce  nearly  all  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  country.  There  exists  here  a  virtual  monopoly  which  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  proposed  legislation^  while  a  corresponding  shrink- 
age would  ensue  to  cigar  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are  to-day  be- 
tween 17,000  and  18,000.  Moreover,  the  raw  material  used  by  the 
former  is  grown  principally  in  four  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
relief  as  to  agricultural  communities  proposed  by  the  bill  accrues  to 
the  farmers  of  those  States  only.  The  farmers  of  the  States  growing 
cigar  leaf  are  not  only  left  under  their  present  disadvantages,  but  are 
placed  in  a  relatively  much  worse  position.  It  is  certainly  but  just 
that  the  farmers  of  Kew  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Florida  should  be  relieved  from  the  present  disabilities  as 
well  as  those  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee.  If,  then, 
the  tax  on  smoking  tobacco  is  to  be  abolished,  that  on  cigars  should  he 
abolished  also,  since  only  this  will  obviate  such  unti^ir  discrimination. 

Nor  do  the  proposed  changes  go  far  enough  in  another  direction. 
Under  tho  existing  law  the  cigar-maker  can  not  hope  to  rise  above  the 
position  of  a  wage- worker.  Why  t  Because  in  by  far  the  most  cases 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  secure  the  two  sureties  on  the  bond  which 
the  law  and  the  regulations  prescribe  shall  be  filed  before  he  can  par- 
chase  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  which  provision,  though  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  would  be  retained  even  if  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress  should  become  a  law.  The  shoemaker  or  the  carpen- 
ter, possessed  of  the  necessary  ambition,  can  at  will  rank  himself  with 
the  employing  class.  Not  so  the  cigar-maker;  for  despite  his  honesty, 
despite  his  good  citizenship,  a  knowledge  of  the  diflDiculties  that  he  mast 
meet  and  overcome  before  he  can  enter  into  business  is  in  most  cases 
enough  to  deter  him  from  making  the  attempt  The  number  of  males 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  alone,  according  to  the  last  census,  employed  in 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories  was  40,099.  Their  number  to-day  may 
fairly  be  put  at  80,000.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  very  favorable  condi- 
tion that  the  outlay  required  for  the  plant  of  a  cigar  factory  is  only 
nominal,  nearly  all  of  this  vast  army  are  destined  to  continue  workmen 
simply  because  they  lack  wealthy  friends.  The  law  that  countenances 
such  discrimination  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  despotic; 
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particalarly  so  in  a  Republic  founded  upon  the  eqaality  of  all  classes 
and  guarantying  to  all  the  same  rights  and  the  same  liberties. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  iu  the  total  and  absolute  abro- 
gation of  all  laws  appertaiuing  to  the  mauufacture  of  cigars  as  well  as 
of  tobacco  in  other  forms.  There  should  no  louger  be  any  bond,  auy 
license,  auy  tax,  as  nothing  short  of  this  will  place  the  cigar- maker  on 
a  plane  with  laborers  in  other  fields ;  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  con> 
sidered  as  conforming  to  American  honor  and  fair  play;  nothing  short 
of  this  is  worthy  of  a  Congress  representing  sixty  millions  of  freemen. 
Justice  demands  the  application  of  the  remedy,  and  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune. 

The  board  of  trade  lays  the  foregoing  before  you  in  the  hope  that, 
though  it  does  not  cover  all  the  points  that  could  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  its  position,  it  will  nevertheless  aid  in  securing  for  those  directly 
interested — the  cultivator  of  tobacco,  the  dealer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  consumer — the  relief  from  oppressive  legislation  which  they  may 
fairly  claim. 


TOBACCO. 

8TATE1IEVT  OF  TALCOTT  WILLIAH8. 

Lynchbuboh,  Va.,  February  18. 

The  tobacco  manufacturer  is  as  decided  in  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  internal  revenue  tax  as  the  tobacco  farmer.  I  was  assured  before 
I  came  here  that  the  manufacturer  favored  the  tax.  This  is  true  of 
the  large  Eastern  firms',  of  some  of  their  agents  in  the  tobacco  dis- 
trict here,  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  Kentucky',  and  of  a  few  of  the 
largest  of  the  local  factories.  But  this  only  deepens  public  demand  for 
the  repeal.  Southern  communites  are  still  full  of  a  healthy  preference 
for  small  enterprises.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
section  that  it  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  modern  period  in  which  great 
organizations  of  ca])ital  have  taken  the  larger  fields  of  industry  for  their 
owD.  The  whisky  trust  has  done  this  for  one  Southern  industry  and 
the  cottonseed  oil  trust  for  another;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  influence  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  in  keeping  the  tobacco  trade 
in  a  few  hands  increases  its  unpopularity. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  branches  of  the  trade  in  the  South 
and  West.  The  average  capital  of  the  477  establishments  in  1880  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  was  $;^6,074,  and 
this  comparatively  small  number  of  firms  employed  32,736  persons  and 
turned  out  152,793,056  of  product.  Even  the  52  stemming  establish- 
ments had  an  average  capital  of  $20,950.  It  is  only  in  the  cigar  and 
cigarette  trade,  of  which  a  large  relative  share  is  made  at  the  North, 
that  the  capital  was  small  at  the  last  census,  or  an  average  of  $3,030 
for  7,145  establishments  employing  53,297  persons  and  pro<lucing  yearly 
163,979,575. 

BONDS  THAT  AEB  NEARLY  PBOHIBITOET. 

This  objection  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  North;  but  in  this  and  the  two 
adjoining  tobacco  States  the  bonds  required  of  a  manufacturer  are  al- 
most prohibitory  in  a  community  whose  business  capital  is  still  small. 
The  Government  collects  its  tax  at  every  sale,  and  the  tobacco  itself  is 
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bonght  for  spot  cash,  daily  setUements  being  required  iii  Biohmond  and 
Danville  and  weekly  here;  bat  the  manufocturer  sells  at  sixty  and 
ninety  days  to  the  dealer,  and  the  practice  of  dating  bills  ahead  is 
a  frequent  one.  Practically  the  manafacturer  carries  not  only  the  cost 
of  his  raw  material  and  his  labor  for  the  dealer,  bat  the  tax  as  well, 
and  here  again  the  system,  which  Mr.  Cleveland  assured  the  eonntry 
bred  no  complaint,  by  increasing  the  capital  required  bars  out  the 
small  manufacturer.  The  stamps,  too,  give  the  large  dealer  an  in&llible 
due  to  the  product  of  his  small  competitor,  and  this  informatiou  is  of 
value  in  enabling  a  great  firm  to  crash  out  the  encroachments  of  yoang, 
ambitious,  but  weak  firms.  While  the  assertion  made  here  that  these 
causes  have  united  to  prevent  any  important  new  brand  of  chewing 
tobacco  from  appearing  on  the  market  in  twenty  years  is  not  qait»  ac- 
curate, it  is  true  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  start  a  crop  of  small 
manufacturers  whose  existence  would  stimulate  competition  and  im- 
prove the  market  for  the  consumer  and  producer.  These  small  factories 
which  would  spring  up  all  over  the  country  are  no  small  argument  for 
the  repeal  at  a  time  when  the  tendencies  of  trade  are  strong  in  the  di- 
rection of  suppressing  the  small  dealte  and  maker. 

LAST  TEAB'S  export. 

In  this  region,  which  supplies  so  large  a  share  of  the  ^^  shipping  to- 
bacco'' which  goes  abroad — last  year  our  exports  amounted  to  $29,- 
230,672— -it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  feeling  is  strong  that  this  is 
the  one  agriculturaL  product  which  bears  a  heavy  tax  in  Europe.  The 
import  value  of  the  American  tobacco  imported  by  Oreat  Britain  iu 
1886  was  $14,305,000,  and  this  tobacco  paid  the  enormous  tax»of  $45,- 
500,000.  Add  to  this  its  share  of  license  taxes  and  the  total  is  fnlly 
$46,000,000.  This  single  American  Import  furnishes  Oreat  Britain 
with  nearly  half  its  customs  revenue  and  a  tenth  of  its  entire  income. 
This  tax  of  300  per  cent,  is,  I  may  add,  ''for  revenue  only,*'  and  until 
recently  the  growth  of  tobacco  was  prohibited  altogether  in  England. 
This  burden,  which  plays  its  part  in  reducing  the  profits  of  the  Virginia 
farmer,  may  be  a  miracle  of  finance  and  is  doubtless  approved  by  Mr. 
Oarlisle;  but  it  is  far  from  making  the  farmer  any  readier  to  bear  an 
unnecessary  tax  on  the  share  of  his  product  he  sells  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  England  alone  in  this  practice.  The  profits  of  the 
French  tobacco  mouopoly,  yearly  a  heavy  purchaser  of  our  product, 
began  in  1815  with  a  net  profit  of  $6,400,000,  and  this  had  risen  to 
$36,400,000  in  1867,  and  in  1880  was  $56,800,000.  Five  years  ago  the 
Italian  Government  was  obtaining  $21,302,800  from  the  company  to 
which  it  farms  out  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  which  spent  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  $8,200,000  it  paid  out  on  Kentucky  tobacco.  Nearly 
every  Euroi>ean  country  levies  a  tax  in  the  same  proportion,  and  while 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax,  the 
method  in  which  it  is  imposed  shifts  a  large  burden  on  the  farmer. 
Except  in  England,  the  Government  rate  is  a  monopoly,  and  this  ex- 
cludes the  haggling  of  the  market  as  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned. 
The  purchases  of  the  monopoly  are  made  from  contractors  offering  the 
lowest  bids,  and  these  bids  practically  fix  the  price  at  which  in  ordi- 
nary years  two-thirds  of  our  export  tobacco  is  purchased.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  assert,  as  Judge  Mann,  of  Nottoway,  said  to  me  in 
discussing  the  subject,  that  this  tobacco  is  sold  to  the  lowest  instead 
of  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  at  least  plain  that  these  great  national 
monopolies  widen  their  profits  by  reducing  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer,  and  these  profits  are  essentially  taxes. 


IMPOBTANT  PHASES  OP  THB  QUB099ON. 

Three  phases  of  this  question  are  important  at  this  janotarey  because 
they  play  their  share  in  deepening  the  protest  against  a  Federal  tax 
which  the  Government  does  not  need,  and  has  not  needed  for  three 
years,  bnt  which  Mr.  Speaker  Carlisle  retained  last  year  and  which  Mr* 
Cleveland  approved  in  his  message,  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Southern  political  sentiment  that  <^  the  Democratic  party  is  the  friend 
of  the  Soath."  The  intemal-revenne  tax  on  tobacoo  has  played  its  oon- 
siderable  share  in  changing  this  sentiment.  It  woald  be  a  mistake  to 
exaggerate  its  inflaence  or  to  overestimate  the  change.  At  most  it  is 
limited  in  Its  effect  and  in  the  region  where  it  operates ;  bat  it  is  one  of 
the-conspicnoas  agencies  in  making  Virginia  free  fighting  ground  for 
proteetion  and  the  party  advocating  it 


ALCOHOL. 

8TATBKEHT  OF  BMIL  KIPPEK,  OF  ZTLOHUE^  1KA8& 

At  our  late  interview  you  asked  me  what  proportion  of  alcohol  was 
used  for  indastrtal  pnrposes.  In  answer  I  inclose  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Switzler,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  of 
Br.  Squibb  and  others  as  representing  the  manufacturer,  and  corre- 
spondence of  D.  A.  Wells  with  the  Bureau. 

The  result  of  these  communications  is  not  very  satisfactory,  owing  to 
their  discrepancy,  Oommissioner  Miller  estimating  7.2  per  cent,  and 
Dr.  Squibb  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  as  being  used  for  ar- 
tistic, industrial,  and  medicinal  purposes. 

Whatever  the  amount,  there  is  no  questioQ  that  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  has  been  immensely  reduced  by  the  high  tax, 
and  the  best  illustration  of  what  would  be  used  in  the  arts  if  duty  was 
removed  is  contained  in  D.  A.  Wells's  letter,  October  11, 1887,  who  as 
special  commissioner  of  revenue  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject  than  any  other  known  source. 

In  this  letter,  which  I  commend  to  your  attention,  he  shows  that  in 
1860,  when  our  industries  were  at  a  low  ebb,  over  one-third,  30,000,000 
proof-gallons,  of  the  whole  product,  90,000,000,  was  consumed  in  the 
arts  whereas  he  now  says,  in  our  present  greatly  increased  develop- 
ment, only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  is  used.  Mr.  Wells's  letter 
details  some  very  interesting  facts  as  to  the  crushing  out  of  some  in- 
dustries and  diminishing  others,  that  go  to  prove  how  severe  is  the  load 
of  this  tax  on  the  industrial  arts. 

*  A  result  of  removing  the  tax  on  spirits,  never  touched  upon  by  either 
party  up  to  this  date,  is  this:  The  reduced  cost  of  spirits  on  abolition  of 
tax  will  so  enlarge  the  industrial  field  that  a  whole  class  of  products 
now  limited  would  be  revived  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
export,  and  this  would  be  immediately  felt  by  the  agriculturist  in  in- 
creased demand  for  grain.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  spirits  for  industrial  purposes,  were  the  tax  repealed,  would 
foster  and  benefit  so  numerous  channels  of  trade  that  the  most  sanguine 
estimates  now  suggested  will  be  greatly  exceeded. 

Yon  have  probably  noticed  that  the  present  tax  aids  the  combination 
of  distillers  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  price  of  spirits  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  the  oonsamer,  since  there  is  five  times  as  mach  capital  em- 
ployed to  pay  the  tax  as  woald  be  required  to  prodace^the  spirits  were 
the  tax  repealed.  A  distiller  may  have  capital  sufficient  to  prodace 
the  spirits,  but  he  needs  quintuple  the  amount  to .  pay  duty  and  con- 
duct his  distillery  business. 

Since  the  whisky  combination  the  price  of  alcohol  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  $1.98  to  $2.13,  deducting  tax.  This  would  show  an  advance 
of  50  per  cent,  in  price  of  spirit  exclusive  of  tax. 

I  also  inclose  an  article  from  the  Times,  March  19,  for  your  pemsaL, 
referring  to  the  distillers'  trust.  I  perceive  one  of  the  leading  minds 
of  the  combination  is  D.  T.  Mills ;  is  there  any  relationship  between 
this  gentieman  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee! 
Mr.  Mills  is  anxious  to  reduce  the  surplus  by  reducing  the  tariff^  yet 
strenuously  opposes  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts,  which  would  aid  the  object  he  alleges  he  is  anxious  to  efiect,  bat 
in  addition  would  free  the  country  from  a  crushing  weight  on  so  many 
branches  of  industry. 

The*  board  appointed  to  advise  the  Oovernment  in  regard  to  the 
methylation  of  spirits  for  use  in  the  arts  stated  that  by  charcoal  filtra- 
tion and  subsequent  distillation  the  wood  alcohol  could  be  separated 
from  the  methylated  spirit,  and  therefore  reported  adversely  as  to  the 
introduction  of  a  methylated  act  similar  to  the  one  in  tbrce  in  Bngland. 

In  reply  to  this  I  inclose  an  abstract  of  the  German  law,  where  all 
the  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome  and  the  revenue  protected. 

The  Oerman  law  went  into  effect  last  October,  and  if  any  interest  is 
felt,  I  can  procure  the  details,  and  probably  opinions  as  to  its  working 
effect  A  perusal  of  the  abstract,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will  convince  the 
revenue  authorities  that  it  would  be  as  practicable  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Germany. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  October  ll,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yoar  note  of  October  8,  reqneetiDfif  me  to  commaDi- 
cate  to  yoa  any  information  I  may  have  in  respect  to  the  percentage  of  distilled  spir* 
its  nsed  in  the  arts  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States.  I  regret  that  I  am  uot 
able  to  communicate  any  information  of  value  relative  to  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  although  formerly  when  special  commissioner  of  the  revenues,  I  gave  much 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Prior  to  the  imposition  of  any  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  or  before  the  war,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country,  which  in 
1860  was  probably  about  90,000,000  proof  gallons,  was  consumed  in  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries. In  support  of  this  conclusion  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the  foilowing 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  results  of  my  investigations  (as  United  States  special 
commissioner  of  revenue  on  this  subject),  which  I  have  heretofore  published,  Bhow- 
ing  somewhat  in  detail  the  extent  and  character  of  the  consumption  of  distilled  spir- 
its in  the  United  States  for  industrial,  medicinal,  and  art  purposes  prior  to  1860,  and 
the  effects  of  subsequent  high  Federal  taxation  in  curtailing  or  absolutely  preventing 
such  consumption : 

'<  For  a  period  of  nearly  a  half  century  previous  to  1860  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
in  the  United  States,  had  been  free  from  all  specific  taxation  or  supervision  by  either 
the  National  or  State  Grovemments,  and  being  produced  mainly  from  Indian  com,  at 
places  adjacent  to  the  localities  where  this  cereal  was  cuUivated,  and  to  a  lanze  ex- 
tent also  from  corn  that  was  damaged  and  so  otherwise  unmarketable,  was  afforded 
at  a  very  low  price,  the  average  market  price  in  New  York  for  the  four  years  next 
preceding  1862  having  been  about  23  cents  per  proof  gallon,  with  a  maximum  pnce 
during  the  same  time  of  14  cents  per  gallon.  In  Cincinnati  the  market  price  of 
whisky  for  August,  1861,  was  commercially  reported  iw  *^  closing  dull"  at  13  cents  per 

f:allon.  The  price  of  alcohol  in  New  York  during  the  period  above  noted  ranged  from 
0  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  Under  such  circumstances  the  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  war,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  had 
become  enormous,  affording  a  practical  illustration  of  the  curious  varying  relations 
between  prices  and  consumption,  and  also  of  what  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  axiom  in  political  economy,  namely,  that  practically  there  is  sJmost  no  limit  to  the 
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coDBnmption  of  any  nsefhl  eommodity,  provided  that  throagh  a  redaction  of  cost  or 
price  it  \b  brought  within  the  parcbasing  power  of  those  who  desire  to  consume. 

'^  Thas,  for  the  year  ending  Jnoe,  1860,  the  product  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United 
States,  as  returned  by  the  Census,  was  89,308,581  gallons  (proof  spirits),  or  includiog 
alcohol,  90,412,581  gallons,  and  this  aggregate,  subsequent  investigations  proved, 
was  considerably  leag,  rather  than  in  excess  of,  the  actual  production.  The  maximum 
quantity  of  domeetic  distilled  spirits  exported  in  any  one  year  previous  to  the  war 
was  never  in  excess  of  3,000,000  gallons,  so  that  the  annual  consumption  of  domes- 
tic spirits  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  for  all  purposes,  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
3  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  pM>pulation." 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  assume  that  all  of  this  immense  production  of 
spirits  was  used  for  intoxicating  purposes  or  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  inasmuch  as 
the  extreme  chei^pneseof  proof  spirits  and  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States  at  the  period 
under  consideration  occasioned  their  employment  in  large  quantities  for  various  pur- 
poses which  were  absolutely  or  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  where  the  price  of  thiBse 
same  products,  through  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  various  governments,  has  always 
been  made  so  artificially  high  as  to  greatly  limit  their  industrial  application.  Thus 
one  of  these  employments,  peculiar  to  the  United  States  at  this  time,  was  the  maau- 
factnre  of  a  cheap  illuminating  agent  known  as  ''burning  fluid,"  composed  of  one 
part  of  rectified  spiiHts  of  turpentine  mixed  with  from  four  to  five  parts  of  alcohol 
each  gallon  of  alcohol  thus  used  requiring  1.88  gallons  of  proof  spirits  for  its  manu- 
factmu  The  use  of  this  preparation  in  the  United  States  in  1860  in  places  where  coal 
gas  was  not  available  was  all  but  universal,  and  necessitated  a  production  atid  con- 
8omption  of  at  least  25,000,000  gallons  of  proof  spirits  per  annum,  which  in  turn 
would  have  required  the  production  and  use  of  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  bushels 
of  com.  And  so  extensive  was  the  scale  on  which  its  manufacture  was  conducted 
that  in  Cincinnati  alone  the  amount  of  alcohol  required  every  twenty-fonr  hours  for 
this  industry  was  equivalent  to  the  distillate  of  12,000, bushels  of  corn.  Here,  then, 
had  been  gradually  created  a  new,  peculiar,  and  large  market  for  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  American  agriculture  and  also  for  the  peculiar  product — ^turpentine — of 
mainly  one  afpicultnral  State,  North  Carolina. 

The  excessive  cheapness  of  alcohol  also  led  to  its  most  extensive  use  for  fuel  in 
manufacturing  and  in  domestic  culinary  operations,  for  bathing  and  cleaning,  for 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  vinegar,  imitation  wines,  flavoring  extracts,  per- 
fumery, patent  medicines,  white-lead,  percussion  caps,  hats,  photographs,  tobacco,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a  curious  part>  of  this  his- 
tory that  nearly  all  preparations,  washes,  and  dyes  for  the  hair,  which  at  that  time 
in  other  countries — ^as  now  almost  universally — were  prepared  almost  exclusively  on 
a  basis  of  fats  or  oils  or  some  non-spirituous  liquids,  were  in  the  United  States  then 
composed  almost  wholly  on  a  basis  of  alcohol,  the  comparative  difference  in  the  price 
of  this  article  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  giving  an  entirely  different  composi- 
tion to  product  of  large  consumption  intended  to  effect  a  common  object.  The 
transcript  of  the  sales  of  a  single  distillery  and  rectifying  establishment  in  New  York 
City,  put  in  as  evidence  before  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission  in  1865, 
showed  salea  in  a  single  year  of  19,040  gallons  of  alcohol  in  one  case,  and  12,657  in 
another  to  two  manufacturers  of  different  popular  hair  washes  and  tonics.  From  the 
same  firm  a  manufacturer  of  an  '* extract  of  sarsaparilla''  bought  in  one  year  81,300 
gallons,  and  another  manufacturer  who  made  a  **pain  killer,"  41,195  gallons.  A 
single  firm  of  patent-medicine  proprietors  in  Massachusetts  testified  their  consump- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  to  have  averaged  100,000  gallons  per  annum,  while  another  in 
western  New  York,  engaged  simply  in  the  manufacture  of  a  horse  medicine,  reported 
a  consumption,  prior  to  the  imposition  of  internal-revenue  taxation,  of  upwards  of 
50,000  gallons  of  proof  spirits  annually.  Individual  hair-dressers  in  the  large  cities 
also  testified  that  the  use  of  400  gallons  of  alcohol  (equal  to  750  gallons  of  proof 
spirits)  yearly  in  their  local  business  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance. 

For  the  manufacture  of  imitation  wines  the  demand  for  distilled  spirits  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1864  was  also  very  large,  four  firms  iu  the  city  of  New  York  report- 
iug  a  eonsumption  of  ^^,000  gallons  of  pure  spirits  for  this  purpose  during  the  year 
1863.  Large  quantities  of  neutral  or  pure  spirits  were  also  used  at  the  time  in  the 
United  States  for  the  **  fortifying"  of  cider,  to  prevent  or  retard  acidification,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  cider  intended  for  export  to  tropical  countries,  to  the  Southern 
States,  or  to  the  Pacific  One  distiller  in  western  New  York  reported  a  regular  sale, 
daring  the  year  1862,  of  8,000  gallons  per  month  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 

The  first  tax  imposed  by  Congress  on  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  prodnction  was 
20  cents  per  proof-gallon  and  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862.  This  tax  con- 
tinned  in  force  until  March  7, 1864,  when  the  rate  was  advanced  to  60  cents  per  gallon. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  less  than  four  mouths  subsequently,  the  rate  was  again  raised  to 
|1^  per  gallon,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  six  months  later,  it  was  further  and 
fioally  advanced  to  (2  per  gallon.    In  addition  to  these  specific  taxes  1  eavy  additional 
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taxes  on  tlie  mixing,  oompoanding,  and  wholesale  and  retail  deaiing  in  spiiiita  wete 
also  imposed  in  the  way  of  licensee. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  imposition  and  rapid  increase  of  internal  taxes  npon 
distilled  spirits  wan  a  series  of  industrial  and  commercial  phenomena,  more  remarka- 
ble than  anything  of  the  kind  before  recorded  in  economic  history ;  and  yet  so  com- 
pletely was  the  attention  of  the  American  people  engrossed  at  this  time  in  other  and 
greater  events—events  affecting  their  very  existence  an  a  nation~>that  the  resalts  re- 
ferred to  did  not  so  much  as  create  a  ripple  in  public  opinion,  and  were  barely  ad- 
verted to,  if  noticed  at  all,  in  the  colnmus  of  the  public  press.  In  short,  the  influence 
of  these  taxes  was  to  entirely  and  rapidly  revolationize  great  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  in  some  instances  to  utterly  destroy  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  manu- 
facture of  burning  fluid  entirely  ceased,  inasmuch  as  the  rise  in  the  price  of  alcohol 
from  40  cents  to  |4  and  upwards  per  gallon,  together  with  the  cessation  of  the  supply 
of  turpentine  firom  North  Carolina — then  a  "State  in  rebellion — rapidly  converted  it 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  dearest  of  all  illuminating  agents.  Here,  also,  very  curi- 
ously, the  public  did  not  experience  any  great  inconvenience  by  reason  of  this  change ; 
for  by  one  of  those  happy  and  unexpected  occurrences,  almost  in  the  nature  of  acci- 
dents, which  have  so  oiten  characterized  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
some  are  pleased  to  regard  as  *'  special  providences,''  it  so  happened  that  the  discovery 
of  vast  and  natural  supplies  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  its  distillates  for  illuminating  purposes,  was  almost  coincident  in  point  of  time 
with  the  compulsory  disuse  of  burning  fluid ;  while  the  fact  that  the  new  material 
possessed  great  advantages  in  point  of  cheapness  and  effect  over  the  old  cansed  the 
change  in  popular  use  to  be  effected  voluntarily  and  with  great  rapidity.^  As  a  fur- 
ther ulustratiou  of  the  compensations  which  invariably  attend  the  losses  immediately 
contingent  upon  industrial  progress,  and  through  the  disuse  of  old  products,  methoils, 
and  machinery,  it  may  be  stated  that,  although  the  manufacture  of  burning  fluid 
ceased,  the  business  of  collecting,  preparing,  and  exporting  petroleum  rapidly  became 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country ;  while  the  demand  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  lamps  and  their  appurtenances  devised  and  adapted  in  the  United  States  for  ihe 
use  of  the  distillates  of  petroleum  was  alone  snffloient  to  employ  the  entire  maanfaoi- 
nring  capacity  of  all  the  glass-works  of  the  country  for  a  term  equivalent  to  two  en- 
tire years. 

Drugo^ists  and  pharmacentists  in  the  United  States  estimated  the  reduction  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  their  general  business,  consequent  npon  its  increased  cost  from  taxa- 
tion, at  from  one-third  to  one- half.  The  popular  hair  preparations  into  which  alcohol 
entered  largely  as  a  constituent  vanished  from  the  market;  and  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  and  cosmetics  generally  abandoned  their  old  preparations  and 
adopted  new  ones.  The  manufacturer  of  horse-medicines,  who  used  50,000  gallons  of 
spirits  in  1863,  wofuUy  testified  in  1865  that  his  business  was  destroyed.  Yamish- 
makers,  who,  when  alcohol  could  be  j^urchased  at  firom  50  to  60  cento  per  gallon,  used 
it  in  large  quantities,  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  entirely  or  in  a  great  degree 
abandon  ito  use  when  the  price  rose  to  $4  per  ^^allon  and  upward ;  and  yet  special  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  quantity  of  varnish  manufactured  was  not  correspond- 
ingly reduced ;  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturers  at  once  substituted  other  and  cheaper 
solvents  for  their  gums,  especially  the  naphthas  or  light  distillates  of  petroleum  which 
were  then  opportunely  seeking  uses  and  a  market.  Within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
also,  the  continued  high  price  of  alcohol  has  led  the  mannfacturers  of  quinine  to  snb- 
stitute  the  distillates  of  petroleum  as  a  solvent  for  the  alkaloids  in  the  cinchona 
barks;  and  with  snch  success  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  processes  would  be 
again  adopted,  even  if  alcohol  could  again  be  afforded  at  its  former  prices.  The  mann- 
facturers of  hats,  who  had  before  used  a  composition  of  gnm-shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol  almost  exclusively  for  stiffening  the  hat  ^'  bodies"  or°^ foundations,"  and  were 
thus  large  consumers  of  alcohol,  were  compelled  to  abandon  ito  use,  and  for  a  time 
were  subjected  to  no  little  inconvenience.  But  even  here  substitutes  were  soon  found ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  use  of  cloth  as  a  material  for  hats,  in  the  place  of  felt  and  silk, 
plush  was  largely  introduced  and  became  popular.  The  manufacture  of  vinegar 
irom  whisky,  by  reason  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  distilled  spirits,  was  also 
in  a  large  degree  broken  up;  and  this  in  turn  had  tne  effect  to  destroy  a  large  export 
business  of  this  article,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  market  price  of  pickles  to  tie  extent 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  also,  to  seriously  affect  the  manufacture  and  cost  of 
white- lead,  and  occasion  extensive  importations  of  this  article  from  other  conntries. 

I  The  first  company  organized  to  supply  petroleum  in  the  United  States  was  in  1854; 
but  it  was  not  niitil  18Hl-'6'<2  that  the  product  began  to  constitute  an  important  arti- 
cle of  commerce;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  later  before  its  distillates  were 
made  sufficiently  cheap  and  good  t^  induce  anything  like  general  use.  The  average 
price  of  bnminff  fluid  from  1856  to  1861  was  from  45  to  65  cents  per  gallon.  The  aver- 
age price  of  rehned  petroleum  in  1863  was  51  cents ;  and  the  domestic  consumption 
about  500,000  barrels. 
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Tile  boflitieflB  of  fort^yiDg  oid«r  for  moTement  or  export  to  the  Paolfie  eoast  axid  to 
tlie  tri»|nc8  before  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  manufftctare  of  imitation  wines  and  of 
cheap  perfamery,  was  likewise  very  serioasly  interfered  with  or  destroyed,  as  was 
slBothe  business  of  mandfactnring  the  fluid  extracts  of  the  medicinal  principles  of 
plants;  and  It  was  represented  to  the  revenue  commission  by  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pbarmaceatical  Association  that  there  was  a  marked  tendency  thronghoat  the 
coQDtry  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  others  to  abandon  the  nse  of  alcoholic  extracts 
ami  fall  back  upon  the  old  custom  of  employing  crude  drugs,  decoctions,  and  sirups 
as  sabstitates ;  and  further,  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the  price  to  the 
coDsaraer  of  many  officinal  preparations  which  absolutely  required  the  use  of  alcohol 
by  putting  them  up  at  less  than  their  proper  officinal  strength,  thus  inflicting  a  san- 
itary injury  upon  the  whole  community.  Finally,  in  all  branches  of  the  indnstrial 
arts^  where  the  continued  use  of  distilled  spirits  was  indispensable  and  no  cheaper 
Bubstitnte  could  be  found,  the  utmost  economy  in  its  use  was  everywhere  practiced. 

Another  curious  incident  connected  with  this  history  was  that  the  curators  of  the 
leading  museums  of  the  country — anatomical  or  natural  history —attached  to  institu- 
tions of  learning,  memorialized  Congress  to  the  efiect  that,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  alcohol,  they  could  not  afford  to  make  good  the  waste  of  this  substance  (by  evap- 
oration and  leakage)  as  employed  by  them  for  scientific  purposes;  and  that  in  conse- 
qnence  many  Important  collections  were  becoming  greatly  impaired  in  value,  and 
the  progteas  of  scientific  discovery  and  research  greatly  impeded.  And  Congress, 
recognising  the  desirability  of  giving  relief  in  respect  to  this  matter,  empowered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  permits  to  incorporated  American  institutions  of 
learning  to  withdraw  spirits  from  bond  in  specified  quantities  for  scientific  purposes 
without  payment  thereon  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes. 

My  opinion  now  is  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  as  a  maximum,  of  the  present 
produot  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  is  used  for  indnstrial,  artistic,  or 
medicinal  purposes. 

If  the  present  tax  of  90  cents  per  proof-gallon  could  be  reduced  to  50  cents,  the 
rate  established  from  186d  to  1872,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial and  medicinal  purposes  would  be  very  largely  increased,  cheapening  mauy  man- 
ufactured products,  enlarging  the  market  for  the  same  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
without  occasioning  any  material  reduction  of  the  national  revenues. 
I  am,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

David  A.  Wsu^. 

Mr.  WlLUAM  F.   BWITZUSB. 


Offics  or  John  F.  Hsnrt  &  Co., 

New  York,  Drntember  %  1887. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Tour  esteemed  favor  of  the  29th  ultimo  is  before  ine  and  contents  noted. 

1  observe  tbat4Ion.  David  A.  Wells,  in  a  letter  to  you  an<)er  date  of  October  11,  a 
copy  of  which  you  kindly  inclosed,  says:  "  When  special  commissioner  of  the  rev- 
enue I  gave  mneh  attention  to  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country,  which  in  1860  was  probably 
about  90,000,000  proof-gallons,  was  consumed  in  the  arts  and  industries.'' 

How  can  you  account  for  the  apparent  contradiction  when  later  in  the  same  letter 
he  says:  *'My  opinion  now  is  that  it  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  present 
product." 

Was  he  led  to  this  opinion  by  your  letter  to  him  under  date  of  March  5, 1887,  in 
which  yon  requested  htm  **  to  deduct  from  his  estimate  10  per  cent,  for  consumption 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts?" 

If  he  was  able  when  in  office  to  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  the  percentage  was  33  per 
cent,  can  yon  not  arrive  at  the  correct  figures  easily  by  referring  to  the  Commissioner 
of  iDternal  Revenue,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Squibb  in  his  letter  under  date  of  October 
17, 1867,  also  kindly  fumisned,  in  which  he  says: 

^*  If  every  nser  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  any  grade  is  obliged  to  render  a  monthly  ac* 
want,  under  oath,  to  the  collector  of  intern  aire  venue  of  all  that  he  uses,  as  I  have  to 
do,  the  data  must  exist  in  the  Commissioner's  office  for  determining  this  question, 
without  any  guess-work  about  it.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  abolition  of 
this  tax  would  dismiss  the  force  now  used  for  its  collection,  and  therefore  it  is  de- 
Btmctiye  to  the  interests  of  this  office  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of  the  tax  by  furnishing 
BQch  data." 

Permit  me  to  ask  if  you  can  furnish  any  statistics  showing  how  the  percentage  of  al- 
cohol used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  has  fallen  off  Arom  33  per  cent,  under  the  ad- 
ministtation  of  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  to  10  per  cent.,  a§  yon  claim  it  is  now  f 

What  the  wholesale  drug  trade  of  this  country  desires  are  facts  and  figures,  and 
sorely  these  ought  to  be  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beve* 
Que,  where  Mr.  Wells  obtained  his  knowledge. 
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While  the  whole  drag  trade  respects  and  honors  Mr.  James  A.  Webb,  who  practically 
eontrols  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  this  vicinity,  they  prefer  official  figures  from  Waahing- 
ton,  believing  wifch  Dr.  Squibb,  who  writes  in  letter  of  October  17: 

''  I  know  Mr.  James  A.  Webb  very  well  and  respect  him  highly.  I  bay  all  my 
spirits  from  him  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  I  know  that  for  this  vicimty 
his  estimate  should  be  of  far  more  value  than  mine,  yet  I  should  fear  anconscioiuily 
his  estimate  might  not  be  free  from  bias.  That  is,  were  I  in  Mr.  Webb's  place  and 
know  as  he  doeis  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  diminish  my  businees  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tax,  or  to  about  oue-sixth  of  what  it  is  at  present,  I  might  be 
far  more  biased  than  he  is  in  my  endeavor  to  maintain  the  tax  on  some  part  of  it. 
*  *  *  My  own  pecuniary  interests  are  the  same  as  are  Mr.  Webb's,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  tax  would  hurt  my  business  almost  as  much  as  it  woald  his,  but  with  this 
very  great  difference,  that  his  would  be  damaged  permanently,  and  possibly  beyond 
recovery,  while  mine  would  probably  begin  to  recover  very  soon,  and  within  five  years 
would  be  better  than  ever  before.  *  «  «  Mr.  Webb  is  in  close  relationship  with 
several  of  the  larse  Western  distillers  and  knows  those  who  are  in  this  eaormoas  mo- 
nopoly pretty  well,  and  he  doubtless  in  a  measure  represents  them  and  their  intn- 
ests." 

Dr.  Sqnibb's  estimate  that  1,000,000  proof  gallons  are  used  in  the  arts  and  maoih 
factures  per  annum  seems  neither  improbable  nor  unreasonable,  and  certainly  war- 
rants the  drug  trade  in  this  country  asking  Congress  to  repeal  the  law  and  abolish 
the  tax.  Eighty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  doliarH  (the  cost  of  the  average  barrel 
of  alcohol)  goes  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  tax,  not  only  being  excess- 
ive, but  unreasonable,  considering  the  enormous  *^ surplus"  growing  at  the  rate  o( 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Trusting  you  will  secure  and  furnish  me  with  the  statistics  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Squibb  as  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  with 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  furnishing  the  inclosures  sent  with  year  letter  of  the  ;i9th 
ultimo,  I  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours, 

HekryE.  Bowxn. 

Mr.  W.  F.  SwiTZLER, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington,  D,  C,  October  14, 18S7. 

Dear  Sir:  More  critically  examining  your  letter  of  October  10 1  find  that  yon  esti- 
mate that  the  total  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  in  manufactures,  medicines, 
the  arts,  etc.,  amounts  annually  to  about  14,000,000  of  proof  gallons.  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  more  in  detail  set  forth  the  reasons  by  which  yon  arrive 
at  this  conclusion,  as  it  is  my  desire  and  purpose  not  only  to  approximately  reach  the 
truth  in  reference  to  this  question,  but  the  processes  by  which  that  truth  is  evolved,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  I  find  your  estimate  so  far  exceeding  the  estimate 
made  by  others  presumably  competent  to  give  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  1  am  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  it  is  that  gentlemen  of  equal  opportunities  of  knowled^ 
and  equal  interest  in  the  subject  v  ary  so  widely  in  respect  to  the  percentage  used  ia 
the  arts. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  the  let  ters  of  Mr.  James  A.  Webb,  of  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  this  subject,  and  published  in  my  Quarterly  Report  No.  8,  Series 
l«8l)-'87,  on  pages  397-398. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1886,  pages  LVII  and  LVIII,  we  find,  as  before  stated,' that  the  toUl 
production  of  alcohol  tor  that  year  was  11,247,877  gallons,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  produced  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  eighth  Illinois  districts.  Also,  accoDiing  to  the 
same  report,  there  were  only  2,396,243  gallons  of  high  wine  produced  daring  the  same 
year.  Of  the  total  production  of  alcohol,  2,253,590  gallons  were  exported,  ieaviog 
only  8,994,287  gallons  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Yet  I  understand  yonr 
letter  to  assume  that  there  are  about  14,000,000  of  gallons  consumed  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures;  that  is  to  say,  about  7,000,000  of  gallons  more  than  the  total  prodac- 
tion  after  deducting  the  number  of  gallons  exported. 

Mr.  Webb  claims  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  sale  of  nearly  all  of  the 
product  of  alcoholic  distilleries,  and  it  is  state<l  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
alcoholic  produ/st  which  enters  into  the  arts  and  manufac;tures  passed  through  his 
hands.  Are  these  claims  well  founded f  If  they  are,  it  would  seem  that  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  in  the  absence  of  complete  statistical  data 
ouUected  from  original  sources,  upon  the  subject. 
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I  am  alflo  informed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  alcohol  and  hish  wines  is 
maoafaotnied  into  »  cheap  kind  of  spirits,  which  is  nsed  as  a  beverage ;  afso,  there  is 
without  doubt  a  considerable  portion  nsed  in  families  for  rarions  pnrposes  which 
ooold  Dot  properly  be  claimed  as  nsed  in  the  manafactiiring  and  mechanical  arts. 

Perhaps  I  misnnderstand  year  letter.    At  all  events,  I  wonld  be  very  much  oblieed 
for  another  in  explanation  of  it,  and  giving  the  reasons  more  in  detail  apon  which 
yoor  estimate  is  oased. 
Very  respeotfiilly, 

Wm.  F.  Switzubb, 

Ch^f  of  BUTMM, 
Dr.  S.  B.  Sqitibb, 

No.  56  Dimghbjf  Stroo^  BrookXiffny  N.  T. 


NOBWIOH,  CoMir.,  April  9, 1887. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  On  my  retnm  this  week  from  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  I  find  yonr  note  of  March  4,  hence  the  reason  of  my  apparent  neglect. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  qnestion  of  the  taxation,  production, 
ud  use  of  distilled  spirits,  having  been,  as  you  perhaps  know,  the  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  from  1^66  to  1870,  when  the  changes  were  made  from  the  |2  per  gaUon  tax 
to  50  ceuts,  and  subsequent  higher  rates.  I  made  a  very  full  discussion  of  our  ex- 
perience in  a  work  published  by  Putnam  &,  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1885,  entitled  '*  Prac- 
tical Economics."  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  not  much  diffionlty  in  determining 
the  cost  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  to  the  country.  The  returns  of  iutemal 
leYeoae  give  with  approximate  accuracy  the  production  aud  consumption  of  domestio 
liquors.  The  average  price  of  proof  spirits  in  first  hands,  exclusive  of  the  tax,  is  not 
far  from  :25  cents  (23.8  for  Cincinnati  in  1883).  Add  the  internal  tax,  90  cents,  and  an 
average  of  about  10  cents  per  gallon  for  additional  taxes,  and  you  have  a  71,000,000 
proof-gallons  product  for  1885,  some  $88,000,000  or  $89,000,000  as  first  cost.  I  should 
put  the  domestic  consumption  for  manufacturing  and  artistic  purposes  at  higher  than 
10  per  cent.  The  investigation  published  by  the  Internal-Revenue  Office  some  years 
ago  vas  exceedingly  imperfect  and  unreliable. 

The  value  of  importea  spirits,  including  champagne  and  other  wines  and  also  im- 
ported fermented  liquors,  in  first  hands,  can  be  readily  got  by  adding  valuation  to 
duties  and  10  per  cent,  at  least  for  other  charges.  I  do  not  know  now  to  get  the 
qoattity  and  valoation  of  our  domestic  wine  product,  other  than  from  the  census  data. 

The  internal  revenue  gives  the  beer  product  in  banrels  and  the  aggregate  tax  on 
tiie  same.  I  have  assumed  the  value  in  the  hands  of  the  manufaoturor  at  an  average 
of  t6  per  barrel.  I  think  at  least  $1  per  barrel  additional  to  the  tax  should  be  allowed 
to  cover  distribution  expenses  and  profits  when  sold  to  retailers. 

Now,  as  to  the  profits  of  retailing;,  everything  is  indefinite  and  thero  aro  no  certain 
^ta.  Those  who  have  discussed  the  matter  most  intelligently  in  Great  Britain  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  market  price  is  about  doubled  in  the 
pioceea  of  retail  distribution.  Popular  opinion  generally  assumes  a  much  higher  fig- 
ore.  My  conclusion  in  IfiSA  was  that  about  $475,000,000  represented  the  minimum  an- 
nual cost  to  consumers  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  in  the  United  States  exclusive 
of  domestic  wines,  the  returned  value  of  cotton  manufactures  for  18d0  having  been 
1^10,000,000;  woolen  manufactures  $1(50,000,000;  boots  and  shoes  $195,000,000.  I 
think  the  tendency  is  to  rate  the  annual  cost  of  consumption  of  liquors  too  high.  It 
l^ardly  seems  possible  that  it  can  so  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  other  staple  articles. 

I  sQppose  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  avail  yourself  of  any  suggestions  I  can  offer.  But 
I  will  nevertheless  suggest  that  the  way  to  discuss  the  question  is  to  first  calculate 
&iid  present  the  first  or  wholesale  cost.  Here  we  are  on  safe  ground  and  can  make 
approximately  accurate  conclusions.  Beyond  this  you  can  do  little  more  than  specu- 
late aod  state  what  the  aggregate  would  be  if  the  retail  cost  was  doubled  or  trebled. 

Of  coarse  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  afford  you  at  any  time  any  help  that  I  can 
offer. 

I  am  yours,  most  respectfully. 

David  A.  Wslls. 
Eon.  WnuAX  F.  Bwitzlsb. 


Brookltn,  OoMer  17,  1887. 

DiarSie:  Tour  favor  of  the  14th  received. 

In  an  early  paragraph  of  my  reply  to  yonr  first  letter  I  asked  your  attention  to  an 
estimate  made  previously  in  a  pamphlet  sent  to  you,  wherein  it  is  especially  claimed 
that  eo  far  as  I  am  concerned  toese  estimates  are  all  mere  guess-work,  and  1  am  sure 
^t  what  you  now  say  shows  this  to  be  true.  Aud  therefore  having  now  gnes.sed 
tvioehy  different  methods  and  come  so  wide  of  the  truth,  it  becomes  me  to  give  up 
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tbe  pdoblem.  I  cau,  bowever^  at  yoar  reqaest,  give  yoa  in  nuwe  detail  the  T«iy  anal! 
number  of  facts  which  were  the  basie^of  my  recent  estimate. 

From  Jaly  1,  1886,  to  Jaly  1,  1887, 1  Iwaf^ht  and  need  in  maoofaetnTing  424  baneb 
of  neutral  spirit,  averajg^inf^  about  46  i^allons  to  the  barrel,  makins  about  19,500  gal- 
lons, of  a  strength  varying  from  92  to  93  per  cent.  true.  This  number  of  galloas  of  tbia 
strength  multiplied  by  1.88  gives  36,677  gallons  of  proof  spirit  or  proof-gaUons,  by 
which  the  internal-revenue  accounts  are  kept  and  by  which  the  tax  is  colleote^ 
Fearing  to  overestimate  by  using  my  own  consumption  as  a  basis,  I  called  this 
amount  35^000  proof-gallons. 

Now^  I  really  know  nothing  about  what  others  in  this  vicinity  use,  and  impertineut 
inqnines  into  other  peoples'  business  is  apt  to  be  resented  by  misle^ii^  answen,  so 
that  when  I  say  there  are  twenty  others  who  nee  as  much  or  more  than  I  do  it  is  s 
mere  broad  guess.  There  may  possibly  be  not  one  who  uses  as  much  as  I  do  and 
may  be  forty  who  use  half  as  much.  Many  of  these  houses  are  in  exactly  the  same 
line  of  manufacture  and  sale  that  I  am,  and  I  can  easily  name  four  who  are  publicly 
rated  as  having  three  times  the  capital  employed  that  I  have  and  whose  sales  of  the 
same  alcoholic  products  are  probablj  three  times  what  mine  are.    But  where  tbsy 

fet  their  spirit,  or  wtiat  grade  of  spirit  they  use,  or  how  much,  I  have  no  means  of 
nowing.  If  they  do  use  three  times  as  much  as  I  do,  then,  together  with  my  own 
consumption,  we  use  31.5  per  cent,  of  my  estimate  for  this  large  vicinity.  My  own 
individual  eonsumntian  is,  however,  all  that  I  really  know,  and  this  is  3.5  per,  cent,  of 
m  total  estimate  for  a  neighborhood  full  of  large  alcoholic  industries*  of  all  kinds. 
Therefore,  I  consider  the  estimate  of  1,000,000  proof-gallons  not  improbable  nor  un- 
reasonable. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry^  I  know  Mr.  James  A.  Webb  very  well  and  respeet  him 
highlv.  I  bu;^  all  my  spirit  from  him  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  for  this  vicinity  his  estimate  should  be  of  far  more  value  than  mine ;  yet  I  should 
fear  that  unconsciously  his  estimate  might  not  be  free  from  bias.  That  is,  were  I  in 
Mr.  Webb's  place  and  knew  as  he  does  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  diminish 
my  business  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  or  to  about  one-sixth  of  what  it 
is  at  present,  I  might  be  far  more  biased  than  he  is  in  my  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
tax  or  some  part  of  it,  Mr.  Webb  is  not  a  manufacturer,  but  only  a  middleman  or 
a  distributor  of  spirit,  and  he  believes  that  he  distributes  all  or  most  of  what  is  used 
in  this  vicinity.  This  X  doubt,  because  I  know  of  manufacturers  who  buy  from  him 
and  from  other  sources  also,  and  who  woiyld  not  like  him  to  know  what  Uie^  use. 
Since  I  have  been  a  consumer  large  enoush  to  handle  a  car-load  of  spirit  at  a  time  it 
has  been  my  interest  to  ffo  over  Mr.  Webb  and  buy  directlv  ftom  the  makers  whose 
spirijt  I  use  and  like  best,  and  other  better  business  men  than  I  am  are  likely  to  be 
wise  enough  to  do  this ;  and  it  is  upon  such  grounds  that  I  doubt  Mr.  Webb's  esti- 
mate that  90  per  cent,  of  the  spirit  produced  is  drank  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
is  used  in  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

My  own  pecuniary  interests  are  the  same  as  are  Mr.  Webb's,  for  the  abolition  of 
this  tax  would  hurt  m^  business  almost  as  much  as  it  would  his,  but  with  this  very 
great  difference,  that  his  would  be  damaged  permanently,  and  possibly  beyond  recoT- 
ery,  while  mine  would  probably  begin  to  recover  very  soon,  and  within  five  years 
would  be  better  than  ever  before.  If,  instead  of  buying  neutral  spirit  of  Mr.  Webb 
in  10-barrel  lots,  at  (8.15  per  gallon,  I  could  buy  it  in  Peoria  of  the  makers  at,  say,  90 
cents  per  gallon  iu  car-load  lots,  the  good  effect  upon  my  business  as  a  manufsoturer 
would  be  very  great  ultimately ;  and,  arguing  from  that,  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  total  business  of  my  estimate  of  1, 000,000  proof  gallons  or  53d,000  gallons 
of  neutral  spirits. 

Mr.  Webb  is  in  close  relationship  with  several  of  the  large  Western  distillers  and 
knows  those  who  are  in  this  enormous  monopoly  pretty  well,  and  he  doubtless,  in  s 
measure  presents  them  and  their  interests.  I  do  not  know  them  at  all,  but  have  so 
felt  the  influences  of  their  combination  that  I  would  prefer  a  Judgment  upon  proba* 
bilities  to  accepting  their  statements  or  estimates. 

So  much  for  my  estimate  of  1,000,000  proof  gallons  or  532,000  gallons  of  alcohol  be- 
ing annuallv  used  in  this  vicinity ;  and  the  estimates  for  other  localities  are  bssed 
upon  a  similar  line  of  probabilities  and  reasoning.  * 

Messrs.  Powers  and  Weightman,  of  Philadelphia,  inform  me  privately  that  their 
consumption  is  over  800  barrels  of  alcohol  annually ;  and  this  is  uie  single  atatemeot 
upon  which  my  estimate  for  that  locality  is  based.  There  is  one  other  manufaotuFer 
there  possibly  almost  as  large,  and  therefore  consuming-  almost  as  much,  namely, 
Messrs.  Rosengarten  d&  Sons. 

If  the  house  first  named  consumes  70,000  proof  gallons,  that  alone  is  8  per  cent,  of 
my  total  estimate  of  850,000  proof  gallons ;  and  if  the  house  named  seoond  should 
consume  50,000  gallons,  the  two  would  reach  14  per  cent  of  my  estimate. 

But  there  are  several  other  large  consumers  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts there  and  very  many  smaller  ones^  while  the  distribution  of  alcohol  to  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life,  other  than  for  drmking,  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
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for  in  DO  oity  ia  alcohol  more. largely  or  more  intellUentlj  a§ed  in  domestic  eoonomyt 
With  regard  to  Boaton  and  Baltimore  I  have  no  facts  to  fo  on.  But  their  railroad 
eo  mmimication  with  IlJinois  torhids  the  supposition  that  they  derive  their  main,  sop* 
ply  throQffh  New  Tork.  And  as  I  frequently  have  f  usel  oil  (a  collateral  residue  from 
the  distilGition  of  alcohol)  offered  from  Boston  in  large  q  nan  titles,  and  often  below 
New  Tork  prices,  I  must  conclude  there  is  a  large  trade  in  alcohol  there  that  no  one 
can  do  more  than  guess  at. 

Two  large  houses  in  Saint  Louis  distribute  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  used 
bj  manufacturers  in  that  vicinity,  and  to  many  cities  and  towns  west  of  that  point, 
whnoe  rate  of  consumption  does  not  demand  full  car  loads  at  one  time.  Their  pnr- 
ebases  were  mentioned  in  confidence,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  are  the 
basia  for  the  estimates  for  that  vicinity. 

And  so  on  with  all  the  other  estimates  given,  except,  perhaps,  that  these  have  leas 
basis  for  computation. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Webb's  letters  to  which  you  allnde,  nor  his  testimony  given  in 
Washington,  but  have  heard  of  both  from  him.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  fignres 
joQ  give,  and  abstained  from  looking  up  the  reports,  in  order  to  give  an  unbiased 
JndsmAut. 

There  is  much  confusion  introduced  into  this  intricate  subject  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent Dames.  What  I  and  some  other  manufacturers  buy — ^the  perfumers  for  ex- 
ample— ^is  not  called  alcohol,  but  from  being  cleaner  and  stronger  than  aloohpl  is 
called  neutral  spirits,  or  cologne  spirit,  or  ]«Vench  spirit.  Then  comes  alcohol  of  at 
least  two  grades  of  cleanness  and  strength,  and  then  nigh  wines,  and  finally  whiskies ; 
acd  these  names  are  sometimes  nsed  to  conceal  as  well  as  to  distioguish  quality. 
T  ou  speak  of  alcohol,  while  all  mv  estimates  are  made  in  proof  spirit— that  is,  balx 
aleo  hoi  of  a  certain  strength  and  half  water— on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Do  your 
figures  and  mine  apply  to  the  same  thing,  or  is  there  cpnfnsion  heref  Ton  quote  the 
annnal  production  of  alcohol  for  1886  at  11,247,877  gallons.  This  would  be  about 
21 ,00O,0O0  proof  gallons  or  galloos  of  proof  spirit.  And  you  quote  the  consumption 
in  the  United  States  as  being  8,994,287  gallons  presumably  of  alcohol.  This  would  be 
aboDt  16,900,000  proof  gallons,  and  therefore  not  less,  but  much  greater,  than  my  eati- 
mate  of  14,000,000  proof  gallons  for  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  &>r 
purposes  other  than  drinkmg. 

Yon  say  there  is  without  doubt  a  considerable  portion  used  in  families  for  various 
purposes  which  could  not  properly  be  claimed  as  used  in  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical arts.  This  portion  is  not  only  considerable,  but  is  very  large  indeed,  and 
Ehonld  justly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  every  estimate  of  the  proportion  used  for 
eeoDomic  purposes.  Of  the  thousands  of  retail  druggists,  pharmacists,  paint  stores 
and  general  stores  all  over  the  nation,  many  sell  three  or  iour  and  few  less  than  one 
or  two  barrels  of  druggists'  alcohol  a  year,  and  none  of  this  is  used  for  drinking,  but 
all  for  economic  domestic  purposes,  having  the  same  ultimate  object  and  end  as 
manufacturers  have,  and  01  more  benefit  and  importance  to  the  people  than  some 
manufactures.    Hence  this  is  all  embraced  in  my  estimates. 

Again,  comparatively  few  families  are  wholly  without  perfumery,  and  as  many  large 
finns  in  all  the  large  cities  manufacture  the  supplies  for  this  large  demand,  and  as  no 
other  solvent  is  used  in  this  manufacture  except  the  highest  gr(Me  of  neutral  spirits, 
the  amount  used  must  be  very  great.    This  is  also  embraced  in  my  estimates. 

Only  alcohol  of  good  strength  can  be  used  in  dissolving  gums,  renins,  and  oils  for 
the  great  number  of  laquers,  varnishes,  polishes,  and  siziugs  which  go  so  largely  into 
popnlar  use ;  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  large  quantities  used  in  the  lamps  and 
torches  of  artisans,  and  all  these  are  also  taken  into  account  in  making  up  my  esti- 
mates. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  8,994,287  gallons  of  alcohol,  equal  to,  say,  16,900,000  proof  gal- 
lons of  spiritSj  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  I  consider  the  estimate  that 
14,00().€OO  gallons  of  this  is  used  in  economic  manufactures  and  arts  entirely  discon- 
nected from  beverages  as  being  both  probable  and  rational. 

Finally,  if  every  user  of  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  any  grade,  is  obliged  to  render  a 
monthly  account  under  oath  to  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  of  all  that  he  uses, 
as  1  have  to  do,  the  data  must  exist  in  the  Commissioner'B  office  for  determining  this 
qnestion  without  any  guess-work  about  it.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
abolition  of  this  tax  would  dismiss  the  force  now  used  for  its  collection,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  this  office  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
by  fnmiehing  such  data. 
I  send  another  pamphlet,  which  has  some  points  that  may  interest  you. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

£.  B.  SQUIBB. 
Mr.  Wm.  p.  Bwttzlbb, 

Bnrwiu  of  SiatUtioBg  Dreaswry  Departmmt, 
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Offick  of  John  F.  Hemry  6l  Co., 

New  Terky  September  3, 1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drag  Afieoci»tton, 
held  last  week  in  Boston,  representing  five  handred  drag  firms  and  finy  millions  of 
capital,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

**  Mr.  Olcott.  The  next  matter  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  legislatioD.  Tlua 
ahle  report  has  been  read,  and  there  is  attached  to  it  a  recommendation  of  a  reeoln- 
tion  which  the  board  of  control' now  offer: 

*'  Seeolvedt  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  be  requested  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  association  to  ascertain  from  all  sources  practicable  the  percentage  of 
spirits  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts;  such  information  to  be  given  to  this  associa- 
tion through  its  secretary,  if  possible  before  the  next  meeting  of  CongresSt  so  that 
body  may  act  intelligently  upon  measures  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue 
tax  on  spirits." 

I  beg  leave  also  to  Inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  president  of 
the  associdtion  and  the  committee  of  legislation,  which  contain  important  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  excessive  and  "  odious''  war  tax  on  alcohol,  which  for  many  years 
the  draggists  have  labored  in  vain  to  have  repealed.  For  every  barrel  of  alcohol  sold 
to  the  jobber  for  $100  the  Government  receives  from  the  proceeds  $80.  This  excessive 
tax  has  driven  the  manu factoring  of  perfumery  from  this  country,  France  and  Ger- 
many reaping  the  benefit. 

Fifty  thousand  retail  druggists  and  one  hundred  thousand  cross-road  store-keepers 
also  ask  to  have  this  tax  abolished,  and  if  vou  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend 
Congress  to  **  repeal  the  internal-revenue  law ''  in  fall,  I  trust  you  will  at  least  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  law  as  far  as  alcohol  is  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Dr,  SquibhSf  the  famous  ckemiai  of  thi$  city,  claims  that  **  the  proportion  of  spirits  con- 
sumed in  the  arts  is  fully  one-half  the  entire  product."  , ' 

If  the  law  could  thus  be  changed  it  would  give  great  relief  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  tax  on  whisky  as  a  beverage  be  still  maintained  it  would  be  a  com- 
promise the  drug  trade  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

Trusting  you  will  give  the  matter  your  earnest  consideration^  I  am,  respectfolly, 
jours, 

Henrt  E.  Bowxn. 

Hon.  Grover  Cleveland, 

President  of  the  United  States^  Washvngtony  D.  C. 


Brooklyn,  October  10, 18tn^. 

Sir:  Tour  favor  of  the  7th,  asking  for  my  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  used 
in  medicine  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  is  received. 

In  a  pamphlet  forwarded  to  you  by  this  mail,  at,  page  494,, yon  will  find  an  article 
written  by  me  which  gives  such  an  estimate  and  the  way  in  which  it;  was  reached. 

Another  pamphlet  lorwarded  has  also  an  article  at  page  946  in  direct  relation  to 
this  subject. 

The  estimate  that  one-half  the  spirits  produced,  exclusive  of  brandy,  rum,  wines, 
and  malt  liquors,  is  used  in  manufactures,  medicines,  arts,  and  daily  small  domestic 
uses,  has  been  judged  to  be  too  high  upon  authority  so  good  that  I  have  revised  it  by 
estimates  made  in  a  different  way,  but  as  I  do  not  know  the  total  product  of  spirits, 
exclusive  of  brandy,  rum,  etc.,  I  can  not  give  a  proportional  estimate,  but  only  au 
estimate  of  what  may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  as  beverages. 

I  myself  use  about  :i'),000  proof  gallons  a  year.  By  inquiry  among  others  who  are 
willing  to  give  information  on  the  subject,  I  judge  there  may  be  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City,  H(  boken,  and  Newark,  twenty  manufactui*ers  and  distributors  who 
use  as  much  as  I  do,  or  more,  say  700,000  gallons.  Besides  these  there  are  a  great 
many  manufacturers  who  use  common  '*  high  wines  "  and  whiskies  in  their  processes 
which  may  altogether  amount  to,  say  :^0,000  proof  gallons,  making  up  an  estimate 
for  this  vicinity  of,  say  1,000,000  proof  gallons. 

Information  from  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  gives  a  con- 
sumption of  about  70,000  gallons,  and  there  can  hardly  be  less  than  twelve  times  that 
quantity  used  and  distributed  for  use  from  that  vicinity,  say  850,000  gallons. 

Boston  probably  nses  and  distributes  as  much  as  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  half 
as  much,  together,  say,  1,800,000  gallons. 

Kochester,  Buffalo,  and  Pittsburgh  are  all  lar^e  consumers,  and  may  together  he  es- 
timated at  not  less  than  1,000,000  gallons,  making  a  tot^l  for  the  Eastern  States  of 
say  4.000,000  proof  gallons. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  New  Orleans,  itnd  San  Francisco  must  use  aDd 
distribute  annually  hardly  less,  but  probably  more  than  an  average  of  1,000,000  gal- 
ena each— say  5,000,000  gallons. 
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The  fiir  more  nnmeroiiB  other  cities  and  towns  who  derive  their  sapplies  dlreot,  and 
not  through  the  disfribo ting  centers  above  named — as  their  number  is  over  100— may 
l)e  estimated  at  5,000^000  gallons,  making  a  total  of  aboat  14,000,000  proof  gallons. 
(The  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  is  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  per 
cent,  of  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manu&cturesi  and  is  therefore 
omitted.--Chief  of  Bureau.) 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

£.  B.  Squibb. 
Mb.  Wm.  F.  SwrrzLER, 

^iirfaii  of  Siati9tica,  WaMmgton, 


KoBWiCH,  Conn,  October  19, 1887. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Switzlbk:  I  have  been  so  much  joooupied  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  return  an  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  8th  inst. 

I  now,  however,  send  you  a  letter  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  if  you  think  it 
de«irable.  Has  your  attention  been  direotedto  a  series  of  papers  I  am  contributing 
to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  London,  <'0n 
the  Economic  Disturbances  since  1873."  I  think  you  may  find  something  in  them  to 
interest  you. 

I  am  yours,  most  respectfully, 

David  A.  Wxixs. 

W.  F.  SWITZLBB,  Esq. 


Congumpiian  of  alcohol  in  the  ari9  and  manufaotures.  Letter  from  the  Commisehner  of 
Internal  Bevenue  in  regard  to  the  ooneumpHon  of  alcohol  in  the  arte  amd  man^faeturee 
diaring  the  year  ending  Jwne  30,  1887. 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  of  this  ofiSce  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
ramed  in  the  mannfacturiug  and  mechanic  arts.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  will,  it  is  believed,  afford  to  those  interested  the 
best  information  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  preceding  statement  (No.  31)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  69,597,036 
gallons  of  domestic  spirits  consumed  in  1887.  The  Commissioner  states  that,  of  this 
amount-,  alcohol  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  for  all  domestic  purposes  com- 
prised 9,817,164  gallons,  and  estimates  that  of  this  amount  about  5,000,000  gallons 
were  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  arte  and  manufaeturee,  which  would  be  only  al^nt  7.2 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  of  domestic  spirits  in  the  United  States  during 
that  year,  which  is  about  the  same  per  cent,  so  nsed  as  ascertained  by  the  Intemu 
Revenae  Office  in  1882. 

• 

Trkasurt  Departbcent,  Offigk  or  Iktbrnal  Reybkue, 

Waehington,  />.  C,  December  6,  1887. 

Sib:  In  xeply  to  your  letter  of  3d  instant,  yon  are  informed  that  in  1882  this  office 
ascertained  by  special  inquiry  of  the  several  collectors  of  internal  revenue  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  during  the  year  ended  April  1,  ^882. 

The  quantity  was  ascertained  to  be  4,269,978  gallons.  During  that  fiscal  year  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  for  all  domestic  purposes 
was  8,072,665  gallons. 

The  entire  quantity  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was 
9,617,164  gallons. 

As  the  quantity  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  1862  was  rather 
more  than  half  the  whole  quantity  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  quantity  so 
'  Qi«ed  dnriug  the  last  fiscal  year  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,900,000  gallons. 

I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  the  quantity  so  used  was  greater  than  5,000,000 
gallons. 

Bespectfully  yours,  « 

Jos.  B.  MlIXBB, 

CommUeioner, 
Hon.  Wm.  F.  Swttzlbb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StaHeOee. 


Trbasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November  2S>,  1887. 

P^AR  Sir:  Embodied  in  your  letter  to  me  of  October  11, 1887,  are  copious  extract^ 
prmted  from  a  former  report  of  yours.    Intending  at  the  earliest  practicable  perioa 
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to  transmit  to  the  National  Drag  ABsociatiou  copies  of  all  letters  which  I  have  leocived 
on  the  subject  of  the  per  cent,  of  spirituous  liquors  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
States  in  manufactures,  arts,  etc.,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged,  if  convenient,  that 
you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  report  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  that  I 
might  utilize  them  in  the  copy  of  your  letter  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  furnish  the 
association.  In  the  transmittal  use  the  slip  inclosed,  and  oblige, 
Besp^tfully  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Swxtzlbb, 

Chkf  of  BuntuL 
Hon.  David  A.  Wbixb, 


TRKAflURT  DBPARTMEIIT,  BUSSAU  OF  STATIfiTIOS, 

WashuHiUmf  D.  C,  October  i,  1887. 

Db^  Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drue  Association 
held  in  August  last,  at  Boston,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  tne  Bureau  ot 
Statistics  to  ascertain,  from  all  sources  practicable,  the  percentage  of  spirits  used  in 
medicine  and  the  arts.  I  have  sought  the  opinions  and  co-operation  of  several  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  subject,  to  aid  me  in  ascertaining  the 
percentage  re4[][uested ;  and,  referring  to  yonr  letter  of  April  9,  1887,  and  to  your  will- 
ingness werein  expressed  to  afford  this  Bareau  any  assistance  which  vou  can  iu  its 
inquiries,  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  that  you  give  me  your  estimate  of  this  percentage, 
and  somewhat  in  detail  your  reasons  for  the  same ;  also  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Association.  Other  let- 
ters of  a  similar  character,  written  by  those  whose  opinions  I  have  solicited,  will  be 
furnished  to  that  body. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  , 

Wm.  F.  SwtizLBB, 

Hon.  David  A.  Wblls, 

Norwiokf  Ckmn. 


Trbasubt  Dbpartmsnt,  BuRXAtT  or  Statistiob, 

Washington,  Z).  C,  December  3, 1887. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  ^  instant  is  received.  I  have  given  you,  I  believe 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  in  regard  to 
the  inquiry  asked  to  be  instituted  by  the  National  Drag  Association  as  to  the  amount 
of  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  arts  and  manufoctures,  in 
one  of  which,  I  oelieve  (April  9,  1887),  he  gives  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  while  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue  and  the  opinion  he 
entertains  now,  under  changed  conditions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  Mr.  Wells  himself  can  much  better  *' account  for  the  ^alleged)  contradiction^  to 
which  yon  refer  than  I  can  account  for  it,  and  that,  thererore,  a  letter  from  you  di- 
rectly to  him  will,  no  doubt,  elicit  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer. 

Yon  will  observe  that  Mr.  Wells  does  not  claim  that  he  was  at  any  time  Commis- 
sionerof  Internal  Revenue,  but  simply  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  Never- 
theless, at  your  suggestion  and  request,  I  have  to- day  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  if  unable  to  furnish  reliable  data  on  the  subject  to  favor  me  with  the 
reasons  of  his  inability  to  do  so. 

The  Wholesale  Drug  Association  can  not  more  ardently  desire  ''facte  and  figures"  in 
respect  to  this  subject  than  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  I  shall  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  association  in  any  effort  to  elicit  them  from  reliable  sonrces. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  question  of  the  policy  or  iij^policy  of  modifying  or  abolishiog 
the  duty  on  ardent  spirits,  or  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  by  Congress  of 
the  surplus — its  only  desire  and  function  being  to  collect,  formulate,  and  publish  from 
all  reliable  sources  at  its  conrmand  full  and  accurate  statistics  bearing  upon  tbe 
economical  problems  which  are  of  interest  to  Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  submit 
such  statistics  without  note  or  comment. 

As  soon  as  a  reply  is  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  I  will 
furnish  you  a  copy,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  which  elicits  it. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Switzleb, 

Cki^o/Bwrtm* 

Hbvrt  E.  Bowkn,  Esq., 

JTo,  94  CfoUege  Place,  Kew  York 
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Trbasubt  Department,  Bureau  op  Statistics, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3, 1887.  _ 

Sir  :  At  a  recent  smsiod  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drag  Assooiation  a  resolntton 
was  passed  reqneatinji^  tliis  Bureau  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  association  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  liquors  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  thejarts  and 
manafactures.  Pursuant  to  this  request  I  addressed  various  gentlemen  presumably 
competent  to  give  intelligent  opinions  on  this  question,  and  thereasons  on  which  their 
opinions  are  based.  Letters  have  been  received  from  these  gentlemen  and  furnished 
to  the  association.  ^ 

A  request  now  comes  from  the  officers  of  the  association  to  whom  the  letters  were 
transmitted  that  I  make  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  I 
herewith  beg  leave  to  do. 

If  it  is  shown  by  the  records  of  your  oQce,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me 
as  to  the  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  during  the  most  recent  years  for  which  yon  have  the  data. 

If  your  records  do  not  disclose  this  information,  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  yon 
will  give  me  your  eatimate  in  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  baaed. 

Hoping  you  will  make  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience,  I  am, 
Bespectfnlly,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Switzler, 

Chirfof  Jhureau, 

Hon  Joseph  S.  Miller, 

Cammi$8ianer  of  Internal  Bevemie,  Treasury  Department 


Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Waehington,  D.  C, November  ^29, 1887. 

Dear  Sir  :'  On  the  3d  of  September,  1887,  yon  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Drug  Association,  heid  in  Boston,  with  the  request  **  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
be  requested  to  ascertain  from  all  sources  practicable  the  percentage  of  spirits  used 
in  medicine  and  the  arts,  such  information  to  be  given  to  this  association,  through  its 
secretary,  if  possible  before  the  next  meeting  of  Confess,  so  that  body  may  act  in- 
telligent-ly  upon  measures  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  spirits." 

Your  letter  accompanied  by  this  resokition,  together  with  copies  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  president  of  the  association  and  the  committee  on  legislation,  were  re- 
ferred by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by 
the  latter  officer  to  this  Bureau.  ^ 

Since  the  receipt  of  j^our  letter  and  accompanying  papers  I  have  given  such  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry  as  time  and  opportunity  afforded,  and  herewith  inclose  to  yon  the 
reHolt.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  there  is  in  existence  no  reliable  statistical  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  available  source  of  intelligence 
at  my  command  was  to  seek  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  question  and, 
pre9mnably,  very  competent  to  give  opinions  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration. 

I^vions  to  the  receipt  of  your  lett«r,  and  in  my  quarterly  report  No.  2,  series  1886- 
'^,  paees  3i^,  398,  and  399^  I  published  communications  bearing  upon  your  inquiry 
from  }£c,  James  A.  Webb,  165  Pearl  street,  New  York  City,  in  which  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  entire  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  entering  into  consumption  annuaUy 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  annually 
produced.  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  my  quarterly  report,  containing  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Webb. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  communication  from  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry,  October  7  and  October  8,  1887,  to 
Dr.  Edward  R.  So[uibb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  Norwich,  Conn., 
the  design  of  which  was  to  elicit  their  opinions  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
based  in  respect  to  the  problem  you  submitted.  In  order  that  you  may  see  the  scope 
and  obaracter  of  the  inquiries  made  of  these  geutlemen,  f  inclose  to  you  copies  of 
my  letters  to  them. 

I  also  inclose  copies  of  their  replies,  and  of  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Squibb 
which  followed  the  receipt  of  his  first  letter. 

From  these  several  very  full  and  satisfactory  studies  of  the  question  you,  of  course, 
will  deduce  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  distilled  spirits  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  my  previous  impression 
that  the  amount  was  about  10  per  cent,  being  confirmed  by  them. 
Seapectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  SwrrzLBB, 

Mr.  Hbnbt  £.  Bowbn,  CMef  of  Bureau. 

Ko.  m  CoUegaF^ttca,  JTms  York  CUy. 
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TbXABURT  DBP4.RTlfSNT,  BURBAU  OF  STATIBTIC8, 

Wa^ingUmf  D.  C,  December  7,  1887. 

Bbab  Sib  :  In  redemption  of  the  promise  made  yon  in  my  letter  of  the  3d  instant, 
linoloeetoyoa  a  eopy  of  the  letter  I  on  that  day  addreseed  to  Hon.  Joseph  8.  Miller, 
Commifluoner  of  Internal  Bevenne,  Treasury  Department,  and  a  copy  of  his  reply 
jnst  received,  relatiye  to  the  qnanttty  of  alcohol  nsed  in  the  arts  and  mannfikctnree  in 
the  United  States,  from  which  yon  will  see  that  he  estimates  the  amount  soused  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20y  1887,  at  ahont  5,000,000  gallons,  or  7.2  per  oent.  of 
the  amount  produced  in  Uie  United  States. 

The  amount  of  domestic  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  fropi  distillery  war^ooaes  for 
consumption  during  the  said  year  was  68,385,504  gallons:  the  amount  of  alcohol  witb- 
drawn  for  all  domestic  uses,  9,817,164  jEaUons ;  estimated  amount  withdrawn  for  use 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  about  5,CkN),000  gallons,  or  7.2  jieroent.  of  the  domestic 
product. 

BespeotMly,  youn, 

Wm.  F.  SwnzKU, 

fiXNBT  E.  BOWBN,  Esq.,  Ckitf  &f 

No.  84  College  Place,  New  Tork. 


BusBAU  or  Statistics, 
WaMmgtom,  D.  C,  OoMsr  7, 1887. 

Sib  :  At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Association,  held 
in  Boston,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Statistici^  Treasury 
Department,  ''to  ascertain  fkom  all  sources  nracticable  the  percentage  of  spirits  used 
in  medicine  and  the  arts,''  and  to  report  such  information  to  the  association,  if  possi- 
ble before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  *'so  that  body  may  act  intelligently  upon 
measures  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  spirits." 

Ton  have,  as  I  understand,  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  the  Kational 
Wholesale  Drug  Association  requests  this  bureau  to  investigate,  and  therefore  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  would  give  me  your 
estimate  as  to  the  percentage  of  spirits  nsed  annually  in  the  United  Statea  in  medi- 
cine and  the  arts,  and  the  reasons  somewhat  in  detail  upon  which  your  estimate  is 
based. 

I  also  ask  your  permission  that  I  may  furnish  a  copy  of  youi»letter  to  the  National 
Wholesale  Drug  Association.    Inquiries  similar  to  the  above  have  been  submitted  to 
other  gentlemen  who  have  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  similar 
reqnert  made  of  them  in  regard  to  their  replies. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Switzlbb, 

Chief  of  Bmnmi. 

Dr.  Edw.  B.  Squibb, 

Brooklpi,  K,  T. 


Tbbasubt  Departmbkt,  Burxau  of  Statistics. 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  October  11, 1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  7th2  asking  for  your  estimate  of  the  qnantity  of 
spirits  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts  in  the  united  States,  together  with  tiie  two 
pamphlets  referred  to  in  your  reply. 

I  have  read  your  letter,  and  the  portions  of  the  pam  phlets  to  which  m^  attention 
is  called,  with  much  interest ;  although  a  large  portion  of  your  letter^  insbmctive 
and  profitable  as  it  is,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  published  in  the  pam- 
phlets, are  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  which  I  made. 

The  portions  of  each  which  I  deem  not  germane  to  the  question  propounded  to  this 
Bureau  by  the  National  Drug  Association  relate  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  reduction  or  abolition  of  t^e  internal-revenue,  tax  upon  distilled  spirits.  That  por- 
tion of  each,  however,  which  relates  to  iodise ussion  of  the  percentage  of  spirits  nsed 
in  medicine  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  for  the  estimate,  I  shsU 
take  the  liberty  of  nsine  in  my  reply  to  the  Drug  Association. 

Again  thanking  yon  tor  the  fulmess,  candor,  and  promptness  with  which  you  hs^d 
replied  to  my  inquiry,  I  am 
Most  rBepectfuIly  yours, 

Wm.  F.  SwnzLEB, 

Chi^ofBuroMk 

Dr.  E.  B.  Squibb, 

No.  56  Vougkbif  8ireti,  Broohlg%f  N.  T. 
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Trbas«lrt  Drpartmbht,  Bdrbau  OV  StATISTIGSi 

Washington,  D»  C,  Ociobm'  21,  I887. 

Dkab  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  also  of  the  pamphlet 
H  which  yoa  refer. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  answer  my  several  let- 
teift  and  for  allowing  me  to  furnish  copies  of  yours  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  inquiry 
propounded  to  me  by  the  National  Drug  Association. 

1  will  add  with  respect  to  Mr.  James  A.  Webb  that  it  was  my  intention  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he,  from  his  position  as  one  of  the  leading  dealers  in  the  article  of  alco- 
hol, keeps  himself  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  manufactured,  and  so  far  as  possible  where  it  is  sold  or  distributed.  Thia 
would  give  him  good  facilities  for  making  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  consumed. 
U  was  not  my  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr.  Webb  distributed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  product. 
BespectfuUy  yours, 

WM.  F.   SWITZLBB, 

Ohitf  of  Buretm. 
Dr.  £.  R.  Squibb* 

Brooklyn,  JV.  F. 


Oerman  law  in  regard  toaleohoU  u»ed  for  indiutrial  pwrpoeee. 

Articls  1.  Alcohol  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  arts,  vinegar  making  included,  or 
for  medical  and  soieutiflc  purposes,  or  for  cleaning,  polishing,  heating,  cooking,  and 
Hghtiug,  pays  no  tax. 

Article  2.  All  alcoholic  products  which  may  be  used  for  drinking  are  not  exempt 
frooi  taxes. 

Article  3.  Exemption  from  taxes  is  only  granted  after  the  aloohol  has  been  ren- 
dered nufit  for  drinking. 

Should  such  treatment  be  found  to  be  inexpedient  for  certain  manufacturing  or 
medical  purposes,  it  may  be  supplanted  by  an  appropriate  system  of  Government 
superrisioD. 

Artiolb  4.  The  menstruum  to  be  used  in  such  treatment  is  the  one  described  in 
irticle  B,  if  there  is  not  a  special  permit  to  use  substitutes  (article  10).    ^ 

Articlb  5.  Persons  wanting  to  employ  a'  different  menstruum  (and  claiming  ex- 
emption from  taxes)  have  to  apply  at  the  respective  offices  by  letter  stating  location 
of  store-house  and  intended  use.  The  office  grants  the  permission  after  previous  ex- 
ftminatioii,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  withdrawal  at  anv  time.  To  persons  who 
have  been  previously  convicted  for  offenses  against  the  tax-laws  the  request  may  be 
denied. 

Article  6.  Persons  contemplating  this  treatment  of  alcohol  have  to  report  to  the 
respective  office.  They  have  to  supply  the  necessary  menstruum  as  well  as  the  nec- 
essary appliances  and  workmen. 

Artiglk  7.  Alcohol  of  less  than  80  per  cent.  Tr.,  or  alcohol  which  is  perfumed  or 
coQtaios  any  other  substances,  is  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  this  article.  No 
less  than  100  liters  can  been  treated.  , 

Article  8.  The  menstruum  for  general  use  consists  of  9  parts  of  wood  alcohol  and 
1  part  of  pyridine  bases.  Three  liters  of  this  mixture  are  added  to  100  liters  of  pure 
alcohol.  The  substance  named  must  stand  the  tests  described  in  the  appended  sup- 
plement. 

Article  9.  Only  such  menstrua  may  be  used  as  have  been  produced  in  designated 
laetories  under  Government  supervision,  tested  by  a  Gh)vemment  chemist,  and  kept  in 
vessels  bearing  the  Gk>vernment  seals.  Suitable  vessels  of  glass,  earthenware,  and 
metal  only  are  allowed.  In  case  the  seal  is  broken  the  chief  office  may  allow  the  use 
of  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  if  the  breaking  mav  be  supposed  to  have  happened  acci- 
deotally  and  the  chemist's  examination  j^roves  the  menstruum  to  be  of  the  right  com- 
position.   The  owner  pays  for  this  examination. 

MauQ&cturerB  who  have  been  privileged  to  manufacture  the  menstruum  must  ad- 
mit the  Government  officers  and  chemists  to  the  rooms  where  the  compound  is  made 
&Qd  stoied.  Tbi)  chief  revenue  officers  are  entitled  to  an  inspection  of  all  the  books 
j^latiug  to  the  manufacture  and  shipping  of  the  compound.  A  suitable  room  must 
beieserved,  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  and  reagents  needed  for  testing  the 
menstruum  and  its  components,  also  necessary  assistance  has  to  be  furnished. 

Article  10.  Manufacturers  may  be  allowed  to  mix  alcohol  for  their  own  use  with  one 
half  liter  of  pyridine  bases  (of  the  prescribed  quality)  to  100  liters  of  pure  alcohol 
nndersiich  limitations  as  are  described  in  article  9. 

la  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  this  percentage  of  pyridine  bases  may  be  substituted 
Qy  a  mixture  of  liOO  per  cent-  of  water  and  100  per  cent,  of  vinegar,  containing  6  per 
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eent  of  iicettc  acid  (the  hydrate),  or  of  100  per  cent,  of  water  and  50  per  oeot.  of 
▼inegar,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  acid.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  waler  to  be 
added  any  excess  of  vinegar  previoosly  added  and  the  'quantity  of  water  oontained 
in  the  alcohol  may  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  manufacturer  wishes  so.  For 
water,  beer  or  yeast  water  may  be  substitnted.  Until  further  notice  the  following 
menstrua  may  be  used : 
In  the  manufacture  of-^ 

a.  All  kinds  of  lacquers  and  varnishes  (on  the  premises  where  the  alcdiol  is 
treat-ed) :  1.2  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

5.  Fulminate  of  mercury :  1.2  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  1.4  per  cent,  of 
bone  oil. 
0.  Aniline  dyes :  1.4  per  cent,  of  bone  oil. 
d.  Chemicals. 

(1)  Alkaloids :  1.2  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  1.4  peroent.  of  bone  oil. 

(2)  Medicinal  extracts,  as  f.  i.  Jalap  or  scammony  resin :  1.2  per  cent,  of  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

(3)  Chloroform,  iodoform,  sulphuric  ether,  antipyrine  ftom  acetic  ether,  hydrate  of 
chloral :  1.4  per  cent,  of  bone  oiL 

(4)  Collodion,  tannic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  salicylates :  10  per  cent,  of  sulphurie 
ether. 

(5)  White  lead  and  acetates  (sugar  of  lead) :  1.4  per  cent,  of  bone  oil. 

The  above-described  ways  of  treatment  may  takcplace  solely  for  the  reported  pur- 
pose and  in  the  factory  of  the  applicant.    The  s^le  of  such  alcohol  is  admissible. 

Art.  11.  The  mixing  takes  place  either  at  the  Government  domicile,  or  on  ap- 
plication, at  the  place  of  business  of  the  respective  manufacturer,  distiller^  or  whole- 
saler, in  the  presence  of  two  revenue  officers,  one  of  whom  should  be  one  of  high  rank 
as  a  rule.  The  officers  have  to  pay  special  attention  that  the  alcoh61  be  not  previously 
sophisticated,  and  that  the  mixing  be  performed  in  a  thorough  manner.  If  there  is  no 
revenue  office  in  the  place  where  the  applicant  is  in  business  he  has  to  bear  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  officers'  visit,  provided  they  have  no  other  functions  to  perform  in  the 
place  and  are  not  on  one  of  their  regular  trips. 

The  mixing  is  done  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  on  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  alcohol,  and  those  quantities  of  alcohol  for  which  a  rebate  is  claimed  when  exported. 

Art.  12.  All  manufacturers,  with  exception  of  the  vinegar-makers,  who  have 
been  granted  permission  to  employ  menstrua  different  £h>m  the  ordinary,  have  to  keep 
a  book,  which  accounts  for  all  the  alcohol  coming  in  and  going  out.  This  book  must 
be  accessibA  to  the  revenue  inspectors  at  any  time.  On  request  of  the  office  a  state- 
ment must  be  famished.  At  least  once  annually  an  official  inventory  must  be  taken. 
In  the  case  of  discrepancies  up  to  10, 0-0,  the  taking  of  legal  steps  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  office. 

If  the  interests  of  the  revenue  department  should  demand  it  wholesalers,  too,  and 
such  manufacturers  as  use  the  ordinary  menstruum,  may  be  ordered  to  keep  such  a 
book. 

Art.  13.  Alcohol  mixed  with  a  special  menstruum  can  only  be  stored  in  the  reported 
place.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  keeping  of  a  special  book  has  been  ordered  (article 
12)  it  may  be  directed  to  store  all  the  alcohol  treated  with  the  ordinary  menstruam 
in  one  place,  the  location  of  which  has  to  be  reported. 

Art.  14.  Manufacturers  usin^  mixed  alcohol,  who  at  the  same  time  are  en^a^  in 
a  business  where  pure  alcohol  is  employed  for  which  a  return  of  the  tax  paid  is  not 
asked  (for  instance,  manuflEMsturers  of  liquors),  are  obliged  to  keep  the  branches  en- 
tirely separate.  The  same  applies  to  manufacturers  who  use  in  one  department  alco- 
hol mixed  with  the  ordinary  menstruum  and  in  another  department  alcohol  treated 
with  a  special  one. 

Exceptions  may  be  granted  by  the  revenue  department,  provision'  to  be  made  for 
due  supervision. 

Art.  15.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  department  have  the  right  to  enter  the  places 
at  any  time  where  mixed  alcohol  is  used,  stored,  or  sold,  to  inspect  the  supplies  and 
to  taie  samples. 

The  interested  parties  are  obliged  to  render  the  necessary  assistanoe,  and,  on  request, 
to  show  the  supplies  and  state  tneir  quantity  according  to  special  information  of  the 
department.  Any  desired  information  on  the  management  of  affairs  must  be  giveD  to 
the  officers ;  the  chief  officers,  besides,  must  be  allowed  access  to  the  books,  bills,  etc., 
on  their  request.  ' 

Art.  16a.  Vinegar-makers  are  allowed  to  have  alcohol  of  less  than  80,  0-0  trallee 
treated.    The  limit  is  35,  0-0. 

b.  In  the  building  where  vinegar  is  prepared,  or  in  the  adjoining  buildings,  no  still 
is  allowed.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  department  may  grant  exceptions  ana  establish 
due  supervision. 

0.  If  it  is  intended  to  mix  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  with  water  and 
vinegar,  the  application  must  be  written  on  the  blank  of  speoifiM  form. 
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111  this  case  there  must  be  an  immovable  vessel  in  the  establishment,  standardized 
bv  the  department  and  provided  with  a  gauge  for  reading  off  the  level.  The  testing 
of  the  vinegar  to  be  added  to  the  alcohol  is  performed  as  described  in  the  appended 
snpplement. 

AkT.  17.  Treats  of  the  boolc-keeping  of  the  Qovemment's  offices. 

Art.  18.  Of  the  penalties. 

Art.  19.  Treats  of  regulations  for  the  period  of  transition  np  to  October  31,  188>, 
when  the  above  provisions  become  a  law. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  corresponded  with  my  coUeagoes  on  the  National  Academy 
Commisston  regarding  the  *'  denaturalizing"  of  alcohol  by  the  addition  to  it  of  2  per 
cpDt.  wood  spirit  and  1  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  pyridine  bases. 

A  report  in  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  for  April  18  seems  quite  favorable,  and  I  th'ink 
tho  committee,  if  now  consulted  by  the  Internal-Bevenue  Department;  would  be  dis- 
posed to  favor  this  mode  of  rendering  alcohol  indrinkable. 

Our  report  was  made  to  the  Internal-Revenue  Department  in  September,  1882,  and 
wa8  printed  in  the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1883. 
Yonrs  very  truly, 

Obobgb  F.  Barxsr. 

£mil  Kipper,  Esq. 


STATEMEHT  OF  KADDUX,  HOBABT  &  CO.,  OF  OmcnrVATI,  OHIO. 

Permit  os  to  say  in  reference  to  the  proposed  bill  allowing  methy- 
lated alcohol  to  be  sold  without  payment  of  tax,  and  also  the  use  of 
alcohol  by  maunfacturing  chemists  in  bond,  without  tax,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  distillers  that  all  safeguards  for  the  Gov- 
ernment revenue  should  be  maintained,  and  that  under  no  circumstance 
fihould  any  spirits  be  allowed  to  go  into  consumption  for  drinking  pur- 
poses without  paying  the  tax ;  but  we  are  con  vincedby  long  experience 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  permit  the  use  of  untaxed  spirits  in 
this  manner,  and  with  no  injury  to  any  one.  The  use  of  alcohol  would 
doubtless  be  largely  increased  in  an  entirely  legitimate  manner,  and  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  would  only  be  reduced  in  the  direction  it 
desires  to  effect  a  reduction.  We  think  the  bill  we  have  seen,  with  such 
guards  as  the  experience  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  throw  around  it,  an  entirely  safe  one 
for  the  Government  and  am  sure  that  the  trade  would  heartily  appirove  it. 

The  Government  now  allows  alcohol  to  be  used  free  of  tax  by  manu- 
facturing chemists  for  exi>ort  with  perfect  safety,  and  the  same  regu- 
lations would  protect  it  if  used  in  preparations  to  be  sold  on  the  home 
market,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  methylation  should  not  so  perifect 
as  to  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  separation  after  being  allowed 
to  go  on  the  market,  and  the  stringent  laws  now  preventing  spirits 
other  than  tax-paid  from  being  sold  will  be  of  equal  force  here. 


STATEMENT  OF  McPIBX  &  FOX,  OF  ATOHISOV,  KASB. 

Atohison,  Eans.,  June  22 j  1888. 

Sir:  We  would  most  respectfully  ask  that  alcohol  and  spirits  for 
manufacture  and  the  arts  be  made  absolutely  free  at  internal-revenue 
tax.  We  pay  a  tax  of  $40,000  annually  on  alcohol  alone ;  99  per  cent, 
of  this  would  be  saved  to  our  customers  by  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as 
we  refer  to.  It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  step  toward  the  reduction  of 
the  ^^snrplus"  would  directly  benefit  a  great  number  of  people  and  in- 
jure no  one. 
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CLAY  PIPES. 

8IATEMEHT    OF    XTBITEB  AHEBIGAV    CLAT   TOBACCO-PIPE    EX- 
PIATES. 

Gbntlsmen:  Having  already  sent  oar  appeal  to  both  sessions  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  on  manu- 
factured  clay  pipes  brought  into  this  country  from  the  factories  of  Eu- 
rope, and  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  may  grant 
the  assistance  we  failed  to  procure  from  the  other  two  sessions  and  help 
to  prosperity  an  almost  exterminated  industry^  we  would  respectfully 
add  the  following  very  pertineut  arguments  why  our  plea  should  receive 
due  consideration  at  your  hands: 

First.  By  granting  our  request  of  making  the  duty  25  cents  per  gross 
you  will  not  only  protect  American-made  goods,  but  you  will  do  scat  no 
extra  cost  to  the  consumer.  As  thatcostis  now  at  the  lowest  price  within 
the  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  1  cent  apiece  for  those  in  most 
general  use,  reduction  on  the  same  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  also  conceded  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  the 
American  clay  pipe  is  much  superior  to  the  European  article,  American 
clay  beipg  the  best  in  the  world  because  of  its  being  more  porous  than 
foreign,  and  hence  more  healthful  to  the  habitual  user. 

Second.  There  are  only  about  eighty-five  pipe-makers  earning  a  living 
at  the  business  in  the  United  States,  where  there  was  once,  at  the  very 
least,  2,000;  and  if  we  produced  92  per  cent,  of  the  pipes  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  other  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  at  least  5,000. 

Third.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  this  business  has  boen^  and  is  still, 
left  out  in  the  cold,  as  we  do  not  produce  2  per  cent,  of  what  are  con- 
sumed, and  import  over  98  percent. 

Fourth.  To  illustrate:  When  the  other  branches  of  our  industry  had 
no  more  protection  than  we  have  they  never  produced  over  2  per  cent 
of  our  consumption. 

Fifth.  By  increasing  the  import  duty,  and  thus  to  some  degree  dis- 
couraging the  importation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufact- 
ure will  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country,  and  there  will  neces- 
sarily spring  up  factories  for  their  production  in  regions  where  they 
could  not  now  exist,  which  are  at  present  reached  only  by  foreign  goods. 
This  is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home  factory  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Sixth.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  do  not  American  clay  pipes  reach  the 
South  T  The  reason  is  very  apparent.  Importers  in  introducing  for- 
eign clay  pipes  to  Southern  dealers  through  the  medium  of  commercial 
travelers  do  so  at  little  or  no  cost  for  this  special  commodity,  from  the 
fact  that  clay  pipes  constitute  but  one  of  many  articles  so  introduce, 
as  their  line  of  goods  also  include  meerschaum,  brierwood,  and  eveiy 
other  variety  of  pipes,  besides  all  other  kinds  of  smokers'  articles  gen- 
erally. 

Seventh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  manu&cturer  would  be 
compelled  to  send  agents  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  country  for,  the 
sole  purpose  of  introducing  clay  pipes  alone,  and  at  the  ridiculoasly 
low  price  at  which  he  is  now  compelled  to  produce  his  goods  in  competi- 
tiou  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Euroi)e.  This  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 
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Eighth.  For  these  reasons  importers  of  Earopean  pipes  have  the  Soath- 
em  field  virtually  to  themselves,  and  make  good  nse  of  it,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  a  common  one-cent  pipe  costs  the  consumer  in  those 
parts  2  and  3  cents  apiece.  With  proper  encouragement  to  Amer- 
icao  manufacturers  to  establish  themselves  in  this  large  section  Qf  the 
country  this  extortion,  which  mainly  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
poorer  classes,  would  cease  to  exist. 

Ninth.  During  the  period  that  gold  was  at  a  premium  there  were  sev- 
eral factories  in  the^  United  States,  and  about  2,000  men  making  pipes 
alone,  but  when  greenbacks  were  put  on  par  they  had  to  give  up  after 
struggling  hard  and  with  great  loss. 

Tenth.  The  rates  of  interest,  rents,  and  many  other  incidental  ex- 
penses are  much  gre<iter  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.   • 

Eleventh.  In  one  dollar's  worth  of  pipes  there  is  88  per  cent,  of  labor 
'  and  12  per  cent,  of  materials. 

Twelfth.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  proximity  of  the  American 
m<'iiiufacturer8  to  the  consumers  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the 
item  of  freights.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  freight  from  New  York  to 
uny  distant  part  of  the  country  is  oftener  more  than  the  freight  from 
Europe  to  those  distant  points. 

Thirteenth.  The  surplus  revenue  is  increasing  at  a  very  alarming  rate, 
and  if  pipes  were  25  cents  per  gross  specific  duty  it  would  discourage 
foreign  pipes,  and,  we  believe,  would  decrease  the  revenue  on  the  item 
of  pipes. 

Fourteenth.  As  our  business  is  really  a  branch  of  pottery,  the  same 
methods  being  employed,  we  should  hav^  at  least  received  the  same 
protection  accorded  the  other  branches  of  our  industry.  The  mechanics 
employed  in  the  various  other  kinds  of  potteries  in  the  United  States 
are  thus  enabled  to  earn  living  wages,  while  a  skilled  clay-pipe  maker  is 
compelled  to  work  long  hours  to  secure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and 
this  because  the  product  of  his  labor  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
European  starvation  prices  and  the  numerous  other  similar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  form 
of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  that  said  duty  be 
not  less  than  25  cents  per  gross.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the  form 
of  duty  be  not  changed,  then  we  ask  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  so 
increased  as  to  place  us  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  de- 
partments of  pottery  in  general.  The  efforts  now  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  protection  on  American  clay  pipes  are  not  confined  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  are  more  strongly  stimulated  by  their  workmen; 
tbeir  interests  being  identical  with  those  of  employers  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject. 


POTATOES. 

8IATEMEHT  OF  EDWABD  BUBEOUGH,  PBESIDENT  HEW  JEBSET 

STATE  BOABD  OP  AGBIGULTUBE. 

The  sweeping  reduction  of  all  tariff  duties  on  vegetables  has  occa- 
sioned a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  as 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  these  items,  in  its  proposed  bill.  The 
fanners  of  the  sea-board  suffer  from  competition  from  nearly  all  sections 
of  our  Union,  and  also  from  the  enormous  importations  from  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  St^  Lawrence  and  Europe.    We  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
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competition  from  home  growers,  bat  protest  emphatically  against  hav- 
ing to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  in  raising  produce  for 
our  own  people.  I  beg  to  submit  a  portion  of  my  address  before  our 
State  board  touching  this  subject,  and  from  later  information  I  did  not 
show  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude. 


[Szttacte  ttom  addraM  before  Stele  boeid.] 

A  Bational  policy  that  protects  and  develops  the  mechanical  and  manufactuzing  in- 
dustries natnraUy  creates  an  increased  oonsnmption  in  the  actual  necessaries  of  life 
and  opens  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  farmer ;  it  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  he  should  he  encouraged  to  develop  his  resources  by  protecting  him  in  the  mar- 
kets where  he  sells  his  produce.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  present  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  is  to  continue. 

Under  the  present  system  of  taxing  importations  of  manutactured  articles  our  home 
industries  are  fostered  and  protected  from  an  unequal  competition  in  our  markete. 
This  competition  applies  alike  to  the  artisan,  miner,  and  manufacturer  of  every  class. 

There  have  been  some  efforts  made  to  protect  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  by 
imposing  a  series  of  duties  on  some  of  the  articles  they  produce  and  that  are  now 
being  so  largely  imported.  These  duties,  while  proving  a  solace  for  the  average 
statesman  and  political  economist,  by  no  means  amount  to  a  protection  to  this  greatest 
of  American  industries.  They  are  simply  a  tax,  and  affoid  but  slight  relief  to  the 
hard- working  producers* 

There  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  imposed  on  live  animals,  except  those  for  breedtng 
purposes ;  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  beef  and  pork ;  of  20  per  cent,  on  mutton ;  of  2  ceot« 
per  pound  on  hams,  bacon,  and  lard;  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  cheese;  of  2^ 
cents  per  bushel  on  wheat;  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley ;  of  15 
cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes ;  of  $si  per  ton  on  hay;  of  S  cents  per  pound  on  hops ;  of 
7i  cents  per  gallon  on  vinegar ;  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  honey ;  of  1  cent  per  poaod 
on  tallow ;  of  from  15  cents  per  pound  for  tobacco-stems  up  to  fi  per  pound  for  lest, 
stemmed ;  and  a  duty  on  all  wool^  rice,  orchard  fruits,  etc. 

These  figures  sound  like  protection,  but  they  are  delusive;  they  are  not  high  enough 
to  keep  out  foreign  competition,  and  hence  are  not  a  protection,  for  a  protecuve  tanli^ 
to  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  must  be  high  enough  to  be 
practically  prohibitory. 

The  statistics  of  imports  of  farm  products  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18d6, 
show  that  we  imported  agricultural  products  and  live  animals  amounting  to  over 
$54,000,000,  and  again,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  agricultural  prodocto 
and  live  animals  amounting  to  over  $57,000,000,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  at  least  $3,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  in  the  year  188b,  $2,552,179  was  sent  abroad 
for  vegetables;  92,118  tons  of  hay  were  bought,  valued  at  $1,035,533;  2,G72,7ti2 
pounds  of  hops,  valued  at  $444,989,  and  16,092,583  dozens  of  eggs,  valued  at  f^,173,454. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  moie  than  $2,500,000  worth 
of  vegetables,  including  cabbage  from  Holland,  317,156  bushels  of  potatoes  from 
Scotland,  1,441,466  bushels  of  potatoes  and  608,283  bushels  of  beans  and  pease  from 
Nova  Scotia,  etc.  f  Why  was  it  necessary  in  1886,  when  every  section  of  the  oooutry 
reported  over  an  average  crop,  to  import  over  $1,000,0Q0  worth  of  hay,  and  neariV 
$8,000,000  worth  of  breadstufi's,  and  over  16,000,000  dozens  of  eggs,  some  of  which 
came  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  f 

I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley  for  these  figures.  Having  examined  the 
records  I  find  they  do  not  exceed  the  statements  of  tne  Treasury  Departmibnt,  wd 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.    Let  us  examine  these  statement  more  closely: 

The  productions  of  market-garden  vegetables  are  far  greater  than  is  generally  sap- 
posed.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  figures  to  show  the  quantities  of  uiese  prodoctt 
for  the  last  decade,  but  the  following  will  show  the  increase  in  the  last  twenty  yean. 
The  number  of  bushels  grown  in  18^  and  1879  is  as  follows :  - 


Wlilte  potatoee. 
Sweet  potatoes . 

flay  (tons) 

Pease  and  beans 
Hops  (ponnds) . . 


1850. 


Ill,  IM^  887 
4a,0ai026 
19,0»,896 
15,061,895 
10,881,906 


198,381,780 


1878. 


168^458,688 

83,878,683 

86.150,711 

8,590,037 

86,646,878 


274.184,848 


+68^309,872 
"  8;71fl;3» 

-25,471,908 
+lS,55i,3iS 

-h56,74^a« 
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In  addition  to  these  staples,  the  garden  vegetahles  amounted  in  yalne.to  116,159,- 
496  in  1859,  and  in  1879  to  $21,761,240.  At  a  pToportionate  rate  of  inoreaae  the  value 
of  these  pzoductions  would  amount  to  about  |25,000,000  at  this  time.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  rotundity  of  those  figures,  we  annually  import  enormous  quantities 
of  these  products,  the  proof  of  which  is  manifested  by  the  duty  collected  under  the 
present  tariff  rates,  which  amounts  to  over  $2,000,000  annually. 

This  is  no  visionary  statement,  as  the  following  statistics  compiled  from  the  files  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  official,  and  verify  me  in  this  particular: 

Importi,  for  ootuumpHon,  of  market^ardm  vogeMU$. 


peaae^  and  otfaer  legniB&MNifl  Metis huahsb.. 

■put Inuhels.. 

Garden  Meds j doUsn.. 

Ely tons.. 

Horn pounds.. 

Piflkles  «Dd  SMues doUsfs.. 

Potatoes bushels.. 

YegeUbles  In  natoral  state,  or  in  sslt  or  brine,  not  otherwise 

proTided  for dollsrs.. 

Tuns doiUsn.. 


Bate  of  dnty. 


lOperoent 

20  percent 

20  per  cent 

10  and  20  percent 
8o.  per  pound  . . 

35  per  cent 

150.  per  bushel. 

lOsnd  85  percent 
Free 


TTnder  tariif  of 
1888. 


10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 
$2  per  ton. 
8c  per  pound. 
86  per  cent. 
15o.  per  bnshel. 

10  per  cent. 
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Articles. 


,  and  other  lesaminons 
seeds'. Tbasbels.. 

Besns,  split bushels.. 

Garden  seeds dollars . . 

Hay .tons.. 

HoM pounds.. 

Keklesandsaaces dollars.. 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Ve|re4ables  in  natural  state,  or  in 
HUt  or  brine,  not  otherwise  pro* 
Tided  for dollars.. 

Tama dollars.. 


1882. 


852,716 
55,587 

479,050 
86,220 

874,558 

850,444 
8,788,308 


1,182,203 
1. 


1888. 


700,870 

84,800 

687,945 

07,789 

L  977, 716 

309,010 

2,866,065 


894,282 
4,603 


1884. 


602,776 
89,818 
286,685 
118. 762 
686,697 
351,498 
421,939 


079^  tel 
4,098 


1886w 


85,121 
126,151 
445,851 
160,910 
1,688,427 
811,829 
658,847 


1,019,805 
2,627 


1806. 


819,744 

58,763 

212.900 

02,175 

2,723,971 

821,709 

1,945^028 


977,674 
8,1M9 


1807. 


478,205 

53,076 

149, 676 

78,722 

16, 618. 829 

882,495 

1,430,918 


818,212 
8,003 


DUTY  COLLECTED  ON  IMP0BT9  IN  TRASS  ENDING  JXTNS  80. 


Beans,  pease,  and  other  legnminons 

M^ , 

Beaaa,  split 

Garden  eeeds 

H»y 


Hops 

Pickles  and 

Potatoes.. 

Vegetsbltis  in  natural  state,  or  in 
salt  or  brine,  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for 

Yams A. 


$128,762 

18,483 

«5.031 

153, 765 

69,964 

122,655 

1,818,246 


222;  827 


$111,263 
8,861 
107,580 
95,486 
158, 217 
129,471 
853,544 


176,032 


$87,884 
.   9,465 

57,373 
237,505 

55,751 
123.022 

68,290 


184)723 


$4,058 

23,600 

89,070 

821,821 

131,074 

108,965 

08,827 


191,484 


$38,970 
10,842 
42,582 
184,850 
217. 917 
112.598 
201,754 


188^870 


$48,276 

8,121 

29,975 

157,444 

1,329.506 

133.873 

214,637 


141,601 


Giaad  total  of  dn^. 


2,124,633 


1,140,468 


758,613 


068,008 


1,082,892 


2;062,432 


The  yearly  arenge  for  the  paat  flre  years,  ending  June  80, 1887,  is  $1,202,54L60. 

The  consideration  of  these  statistics  should  he  sufficient  to  conyince  the  most 
skeptical  that  something  must  he  done  to  direct  these  large  sums  into  the  hands  of 
our  own  producers.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  our  importations  are  yearly  aug- 
mented, while  our  home  productions  are  but  slowly  increasing,  and  in  some  staples 
sctnaUy  diminishing.  A  few  years  ago,  the  State  of  Michigan  was  a  large  producer 
and  exporter  of  potatoes;  to-day  there  are  hardly  enough  raised  in  that  State  for 
the  immediate  consumption  of  its  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  the  occupant  of  which  would  not  gladly  double  his  produc- 
tion if  sufficient  inducemeut  were  guarantied  that  he  should  receive  remunerative 
prices  for  his  products  and  his  labor. 
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This  condition  of  our  most  important  industry  caQ  not  longer  exist  withomt  MrioiiB 
results  to  the  body-politic.  The  remedy  is  manifest,  and  one  of  two  resolte  most 
eventually  follow :  the  present  tariff  on  all  manufactured  goods  must  be  reduced  to  a 
reyenu^  basis  only,  or  the  duties  on  farm  products  must  be  increased  to  afford  an 
equal  protection  to  the  producer.  I  am  in  favor  of  building  up  Amex^can  indns^, 
and  consequently  I  think  the  American  farmer  can  not  afford  to  risk  the  destmctiou 
of  our  manufactures,  for  by  so  doing  our  markets  at  home  are  likewise  destroyed, 
and  the  competition  to  supply  the  foreign  demand  is  too  great  to  warrant  a  steady 
market  for  our  products  it  our  home  markets  are  weakened.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  commodities  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
and  while  we  sustain  the  protective  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  we  mast  de- 
mand the  same  protection  for  ourselves.  The  duties  on  all  farm  products  should  be 
increased.  Everything  that  the  American  farmer  can  produce  should  be  subject  to  a 
duty.    There  must  be  no  free  list  of  products  of  any  branch  of  the  fftrmiuff  industry. 

The  tariff  on  beans,  pease,  and  other  leguminous  seeds  should  be  raised  irom  10  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent. ;  on  split  beans,  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. ;  garden  seeds, 
from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. ;  on  hay,  from  12  per  ton  to  $3 ;  hops,  from  8  cents 
per  pound  to  10  cents  per  pound:  pickles  and  sauces,  from  U5  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent. ;  potatoes,  from  15  cents  per  bushel  to  25  cents ;  on  cabbage  the  dut^  should  be 
$1  per  hundred ;  on  onions,  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  ^11  other  vegetables  it  should  be 
not  lees  than  25  per  cent.  These  duties  are  imperative,  and  should  bo  demanded  by 
every  fEirmer  and  farmers'  organization  in  the  laud.  We  are  abundantly  able  and 
willing  to  feed  all  our  people,  at  prices  but  little,  if  anything,  higher  than  are  now 
paid  for  vast  quantities  ot  imported  products. 

Compare  the  prices  you  now  have  to  pay  for  your  clothing,  your  groceries,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  and  for  your  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  almost 
everything  else  for  your  well-being,  and  you  find  that  there  never  was  a  period  when 
they  could  be  purchased  cheaper  than  at  present.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  people  were  so  well  fed,  well  dressed,  or  enjoyed  so  many  com- 
forts of  life  as  they  at  present  do,  under  the  protection  afforded  them  by  import  duties. 
The  only  depressed  industry  is  that  of  agriculture,  and  this  state  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  present  duties  on  our  products  remain.  I  repeat,  an  increase  in 
these  duties  is  imperative,  and  I  appeal 'to  my  brother,  farmers  to  come  forward  and 
demand  their  rights,  and  let  there  be  no  uncertain  sound  in  this  demand. 

Another  feature  that  demands  our  attention  is  the  importations  of  market-garden 
vegetables,  and  other  like  comniodities,  that  are  brought  into  our  ports  as  ballast. 

I  am  informed  that  vessel  owners  that  fail  in  getting  return  freights  from  Eorope 
.  and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  often  loiul  their  vessels  with  potatoes, 
which  they  can  purchase  almost  as  cheaply  a  ballast,  bring  them  into  our  ports,  pay 
the  duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  them,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  whole- 
sale dealers  at  about  45  cents  per  bushel.  At  these  rninou^y  low  prices  we  ean  not 
bring  the  crops  of  any  of  our  Western  Stoites  into  the  markets  of  tne  sea-board. 

That  I  speak  advisedly  on  this  topic  4s  confirmed  by  the  importations  received  in 
New  York  January  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  1888.  The  following  are  the  figures  showing  the 
importations  for  these  four  days,  viz : 


From  Liverpv>ol  (in  three  shipments) 39,1S9 

From  Glasgow  (in  one  shipment) 96,993 

From  Dundee  (in  one  shipment) 31,302 

From  Hamburg  (in  one  shipment) 7,116 

From  Antwerp  (in  one  shipment) 2,583 

From  Rotteroam  (in  one  shipment) 2,187 

From  Copenhagen  Tin  one  shipment) 1,581 

From  Nova  Scotia  (in  one  shipment) 28,396 

Aggregating  (in  four  days) 149,349 

The  duties  on  these  amounted  to  $22,402.35,  which  helps  to  swell  that  great  "buga- 
boo" of  a  surplus  now  accumulating  in  the  Treasury.  Can  this  benefit  the  ftrmers 
of  America,  while  it  is  profitable  and  possible  for  these  producers  to  pour  their  prod- 
ucts into  the  markets  of  this  countrv,  despite  the  present  import  tax,  and  kul  off 
the  American  farmer  as  a  competitor  T 

The  imports  of  potatoes  at  our  ports  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reoeiptsof  the 
domestic  crop. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  clip  the  followfng  ftom  the  Daily 
State  Gazette,  a  paper  printed  in  this  city  (Trenton,  x^.  J.)  on  January  18, 1888,  viz : 

"  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Jammary  17. 

''  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  still  being  shipped  from  Halifax  to  the  United 
States.    Five  cargoes  of  250,000  bushels  are  now  ioe-lMund  in  the  basin  of  Minas  Bsy, 
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bat  it  is  expected  fhiy  will  get  clear  in  a  few  days.    Orei  $50,000  worth  of  potatoes 
were  shipped  from  Halifax  to  the  United  States  daring  the  last  quarter  of  1887." 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  qnotes  the  following  prices  of  these  potatoes 
in  Washington  City,  December  17,  1^.  On  this  date  they  sold  for  86  cents  per 
bushel,  and  be  estimates  ^he  expenses  of  importing  them  fhmi  Scotland  (per  bushel) 
as  follows : 

'  Ccats. 

Transportation,  to  ship,  and  sack U 

FromGla^ow  to  New  York , 15 

Duty , 15 

XenrTork  commission 5 

Csrtage 4 

Glasgow  commission 5 

Comoussion  in  Washington 10 

Cartage 2 

Total  ^ 07 

'^  The  above  table  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  farmer  receives  18  cents  per 
loshel.  Now,  if  the  foreign  farmer  undertakes  at  present  to  furnteh  ns  with  pota- 
toes, realising  himself  18  cents,  he  will  most  certainly  donble  the  supply  when  the 
duty  of  15  cents  is  removed,  and  which  goes  into  his  pocket." 

According  to  this  statement  a  bushel  of  Scotch  potatoes  landed  in  New  York  costs 
41  cents — a  few  cents  less  than  my  estimate.  I  have  illustrated  this  single  product 
because  of  its  being  so  readily  nnderstood,  and  if  you  share  my  feelings  yon  are  far 
from  pleased  at  the  exhibit. 

What  is  true  of  the  potato  trade  is  also  true  of  the  cabbage  and  hay  trade,  and 
that  of  other  farm  product  s  that  go  to  swell  up  the  |57,000,000  worth  of  importa- 
tions. 

Some' of  you  will  doubtless  bo  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  these  importations, 
and  to  the  extent  they  supplant  your  crops.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  of  yon 
when  I  examined  the  official  statistics  and  found  the  figures  given  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  made 
known  to  our  farmers,  and  I  have  presented  it  to  you  as  concisely  as  possible. 

It  may  be  argued  that  by  increasine  tUe  duties  on  these  products  it  will  add  to  the 
Murplns  revenue.  But  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  revenue  will  be  in- 
creased by  a  higher  tariff  on  these  articles;  the  contrary  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Importations  will  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
Borplus,  there  will  be  an  actual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  duty  collected.  But 
suppose  this  surplus  should  be  slightly  augmented,  will  there  be  any  harm  done  to 
the  people  f  Have  we  not  all  been  benefited,  indirectly,  by  this  accumulation,  and 
is  not  a  full  Treasury  preferable  to  an  empty  onef  Why  is  this  ^150,000,000  called  a 
surplus,  when  the  Government  is  over  $1,000,000,000  in  debt  f  Can  no  way  be  devised 
to  use  this  $150,000,000  towards  paying  off  the  debt  V  It  is  hard  for  the  farmer  to 
anderstand,  while  he  may  chance  to  have  $150  in  bank  and  a  mortgage  for  $1,000  on 
his  farm,  that  he  has  h  surplus  of  $150.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  Government  can  not  be  reduced  any  more  rapidly  than  is  being-done,  and 
that  the  sinking  fund  is  in  such  a  healthy  condition  as  not  to  need  this  so-called  sur- 
plus, and  that  it  is  not  needed  for  internal  improvements  or  i^oast  defenses,  that  our 
Navy  is  being  rebuilt  rapidly  enough  without  using  this  fund,  there  is  still  a  use  for 
this'surplus,  and  a  noble  use,  too.  Lot  it  be  Ret  aside  a<«  a  national  school  fund, 
and  appropriated  to  each  of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  free  public 
school  syHtem,  and  thus  relievo  the  tax.-paying  citizens  of  a  portion  of  their  heavy 
burdens  and  bring  the  opportunity  for  tree  edncation  to  nil  sections.  This,  to  mv 
loind,  is  the  most  practicable  method  of  disposing  of  t  his  surplna  I  would  not  abol- 
ish the  tax  on  whisky,  tobacco,  or  oieomargarine.  These  taxes  should  remain  and 
T(*vert  to  the  States  wherein  they  are  coUectfd.  They  should  be  colleoted  by  the 
State  and  local  authorities,  supported  by  the  United  States  marshal^  and  thus  abol- 
ish the  internal-revenue  oollection  offices  entirely,  which  change  alone  would  increase 
the  amount  reverting  to  the  State  nearly  $4,000,()00. 

Thus  would  the  agriculturists  and  house-owners  of  the  conn  try  receive  a  dirsct 
benetit  by  having  their  tax  assessments  reduced. 

It  is  this  kind  of  property  that  can  not  escape  the  tax  assessors,  and  thus  houses 
sod  farms  bear  on  unjust  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  That  sopiething 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  depressed  condition  of  our  agricultural  community  is 
pateai  to  all.  and  the  subject  is  engaging  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  legislators. 
I  repeat,  it  is  incumbent  upon  agricnltnribts  of  every  branch  to  organize  and  let 
their  wishes  be  known.  It  is  only  by  organization  that  they  can  agree  npon  meas- 
ures that  will  relieve  them  from  the  oppress  ions  they  are  now  laboring  under. 
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The  census  shows  that  the  yalae  of  the  prodacts  of  agrioultnre  for  1880  was 
(2,218,000,000,  while  the  yalue  of  the  manafactared  prodaots  was  $5,369,000,000;  yet 
the  farm  capital  was  110,197,000,000,  and  the  manafactaring  capital  on]y|2,7^,- 
000,000.  Altnoogh  the  value  of  man  ufactnred  articles  is  more  than  double  the  Talae 
of  agriculturi^  products,  yet  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  nearly  four  timee 
larger  than  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures. 

There  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  this  matter.  Decide  upon  the  legislation  needed, 
and  then  demand  it  in  such  tones  as  your  numbers  and  capital  invested  wamnt  you 
in  expressing.  ^ 

Qive  us  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  all  other  industries  are  bound  to  flonriafa. 
In  it  lies  the  stability  of  our  Government. 

I  believe  it  right  for  the  American  people  to  be  clothed  with  American  goods  and 
to  be  supplied  with  furniture  and  implements  of  American  manufacture,  and  I  in- 
sist that  the  people  of  America  shall  be  fed  by  American  farmers  with  the  products  of 
the  American  soiL  I  do  not  ask  for  exorbitant  prices  (and  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  such  being  obtained  by  our  farmers,  as  the  competition  will  be  too  strong),  bat  I 
do  ask  for  a  steady  and  active  home  and  export  trade,  and  that  foreign  i^^oultiiriats 
be  restrained  from  competing  with  the  American  farmers  in  this  American  home 
market. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  yon  to  consider  this  question  from  your  own  standpoint.  A 
national  Coneress  is  to  be  elected  the  coming  autumn :  you  still  have  the  right  of  the 
elective  franchise  j  use  it  in  your  own  defense,  and  when  ^our  chosen  representattves 
assemble  at  Washington,  they  should  be  reminded  of  their  duty ;  write  to  them,  and 
let  the  white-winged  messengers  of  peace  descend  upon  them  as  flakes  of  the  driven 
snow,  from  every  section  of  the  land,  bearing  withm  their  silent  folds  emphatic  re- 
minders of  promised  protection  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country. 

Let  us  oi^eanize  for  this  purpose. 

I  know  of  no  better  motto  for  us  to  place  upon  our  banners  than  ''Orgadlsation, 
Education,  and  Protection.''    Undei^  this  let  us  go  forward. 

Potaioe$  iMpM-M  into  the  United  Slates  during  iheflsoal  ^ear  ending  June  30,  IdSi 
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458,168 
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RIBS  AND  STRETCHERS. 


The  manafactorers  of  steel  umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretdiers 
respectfnlly  protest  against  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on 
such  gpods  as  proposed  in  the  '^ Mills  tariff  bill''  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

They  ask  that  a  careful  consideration  be  given  to  this  request,  for  the 
reason  that  years  of  time  and  large  amounts-of  capital  were  lost  in  in- 
troducing their  manufacture,  and  when  partially  successful  the  Euro- 
pean makers  commenced  a  ruinous  competition,  and  prices  have  been 
reduced  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  when  the  manufacture  was 
started. 

The  difference  in  the  prices  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  greatly 
against  the  American  maker,  and  the  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  duty,  if  accomplished,  would  be  the  ^^  last  straw  "  that  woald 
break  the  industry  in  this  country. 
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Large  nnmbers  are  employed  in  the  different  branches  and  connections 
of  the  trade,  and  they  ask  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  give 
this  protect  an  earnest  and,  we  hope,  an  efficient  support. 
James  Gouaway  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
American  Mauafactaring  Co.,  New  York,  by  Asher  T.  Meyer, 

president. 
Estate  of  Joseph  Barnhorst,  J.  Irwin  Bamhnrst,  acting  executor, 

Philadelphia. 
D.  M.  Bedmond  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Winter  and  Ball  Manufacturing  Co.,  Thomas  W.  Ball  president, 
Jersey  City. 


ENVELOPES. 

STATEHEHT  OP  KATHOB  &  MABTDT,  OF  HEW  TOBK  OTTT. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  tariff  on  envelopes,  and  to 
afik  the  retention  of  the  present  rates,  or  35*  per  cent.,  for  the  tbUowing 
reasons : 

(1)  The  duty  on  envelopes  was  at  one  time  45  per  cent.,  then  reduced 
to  35  per  cent.,  and  now  in  Mills  bill  made  20  per  cent  These  reduc- 
tions have  all  tended  to  increase  the  importation  of  envelopes,  and  at 
20  or  25  per  cent,  duty  the  Belgium,  Scotch,  and  English  envelope 
manufacturers  could  swamp  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  drive 
out  of  business  the  American  manufacturers. 

The  class  of  labor  employed  in  the  United  States  is  largely  female; 
say  85  per  cent,  of  all  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes 
are  girls  and  women.  The  very  low  rates  of  wages  paid  this  class  of 
help  in  Scotland,  which  is  about  one  quarter  the  sum  here;  there,  girls 
on  machines  used  in  making  envelopes  receive  from  2s,  6(2.,  or  8ay«62 
cents,  to  3s.  6d.,  or  87  cents,  per  week.  In  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy 
it  13  much  less.  A  few  of  the  more  skilled  average  5«.,  or  $1.25,  per 
week,  while  the  corresponding  wages  for  similar  work  in  the  United 
States  average  from  $5  to  $9  per  week. 

Then,  again,  the  cost  of  paper  made  into  envelopes  used  in  Scotland 
and  Belgium  costs  much  less  thanin  the  United  States. 

The  boxes,  gum,  and  various  articles  used  in  manufacture  of  envel- 
opes all  cost  on  an  average  40  to  50  per  cent,  less  there  than  here. 

(2)  The  prices  of  envelopes  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  protection 
in  tlie  past,  the  improvements  of  the  machinery  to  manufaclure,  and 
competition  in  trade,  are  now  sold  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  they 
were  sold  in  1861,  while  all  the  expenses  for  wages  and  labor  and  sun- 
dries have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Lines  of  goods  sold  in  1860  and  1861  at  $2.25  per  thousand,  we  now 
sell  a  better-made  article  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  thousand.  This  has 
been  helped  largely  by  the  reduction  in  prices  of  papers  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  envelopes  of  from  16  cents  per  pound  to  9  cents,  and  the 
improvement  in  the.  manufacture  by  machinery  of  self-gumming  and 
folding  styles  only  makes  above  possible. 

This,  or  any,  reduction  in  duty  on  envelopes  is  not  needed  or  called 
for,  as  the  citizens  "of  the  United  States  now  buy  a  better  and  finer  line 
of  envelopes  for  less  money  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  And 
the  destruction  of  the  envelope  manufacture  would  be  a  great  blow  and 
^  of  gTMt  injury  to  tbe  paper-iQ^kers'  interest  of  the  United  States, 
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who  employ  a  lar^e  amount  of  machinery,  large  plants,  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  and  a  large  number  of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  envel- 
ope paper ;  60  to  IM  tons  of  paper  daily  are  now  used  in  envelope- 
making. 

(3)  The  envelope  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  now  have  a  very 
strong  and  unjifst  competition  in  the  United  States  Government,  first 
through  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  who  make  and  sell,  and  carry 
through  the  mails  to  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  free,  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  envelopes  yearly,  and  they  are  sold  by  the  post- 
masters to  the  people  at  cost  to  the  United  States  of  manufacture,  and 
at  lower  prices  than  the  retail  dealers  can  afford  to  sell  at  and  pay  store- 
rent,  expenses,  freights,  etc.,  and*  make  a  fair  profit. 

The  prices  for.  stamped  envelopes  have  been  reduced  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  has  forced  the  envelope  manufacturers  down  and  down 
in  prices  to  try  and  compete  with  the  Government. 

The  increase  in  consumption  of  stamped  envelopes  has  been  very 
great,  over  52,000,000  last  year,  or  over  1,000,000  per  week  for  past  year; 
and  this  uiyust  covipetitiongoeson,  fostered  and  protected  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  large  appropriations  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  So  with  this  great  competition  of  and  by  the  United  States 
Government  the  manufacturers  should  not  have  another  and  worse 
^ne  thrown  on  them  by  reduction  of  the  duty. 

(4)  This  industry  has  grown  and  increased  with  the  demand  for  goods 
and  protection  in  the  past,  and  is  now  seeking,  and  with  fair  success, 
an  export  market  in'  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  and  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  effort  should  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  not  discouraged  by  lowering  duties  and  destroying  the 
manufacturers. 

(5)  This  industry  now  employs  directly  and  indirectly  from  5,000  to 
7,000  employes,  besides  large  numbers  employed  on  building  machinery 
used  in  making  envelopes,  making  paper  boxes,  and  various  branches 
of  trade  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  number  are  females  who  need  all  the  protection  in  way 
of  fair  wages  that  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  not  have  their  wages  re- 
duced by  competition  of  poorlypaid  and  poorly-fed  pauper  l^^r  of 
Belgium  and  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

(6)  The  Mills  bill  places  envelopes  at  20  per  cent,  and  the  paper  they 
are  made  from  at  25  x>er  cent. 

Why  is  this  T  Should  not  a  manufacturer  be  protected  as  much  on  his 
manufactured  goods  as  on  a  so-called  ^^  raw  material"  of  paper  t 

(7)  We  have  only  named  a  few  of  the  facts  why  this  duty  should  not 
be  reduced,  and  why  this  important  industry  should  be  still  protected 
and  fostered  by  a  fair  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  stated  above : 

(L)  Labor  costs  on  paper-making  (our  raw  material)  in  Europe  are 
one-half  to  one-quarter  of  amount  for  making  same  grades  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

^2)  Labor  employed  in  manufacture  of  envelopes  in  Europe  is  only 
paid  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  amount  paid  in  United  States  for  same 
work. 

(3)  The  Canadian  duty  is  now  on  envelopes  35  per  cent.,  and  why 
should  not  United  States  manufacturers  have  same  protection! 

The  Scotch,  English,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  coming 
into  the  United  States,  underselling  the  American  manufactureis  at  25 
per  cent,  duty,  thus  robbing  Amerioan  laborers  in  paper  mills  and  en- 
velope £Eu^tories  of  their  labor. 
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QUININE. 

THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  BEDUCTIOH  IH  THE  PRICE  OP  SVLPHATB 

OP  OUINIHE. 

f Extnet  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  MMinftM^tmere'  Clah  of  Philadelphia,  April,  1888.] 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  quinine  teas  universal;  as  great  in  Europe 
OH  here^  and  was  brought  about  by  the  large  supplies  of  cultivated  Dost 
India  barky  a/nd  not  by  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Formerly  all  cinchona  bark  came  from  Sonth  America,  and  the  trees 
were  not  under  any  system  of  cultivation.  Fearing  an  eventual  failure 
of  sapplies  of  bark,  England  and  Holland  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona  trees  in  India,  Java,  etc 

After  a  lapse  of  years,  necessary  to  the  growth  of  tHe  plants,  exports 
commenced,  from  India  first,  and  then  from  Java. 

Id  February,  1861,  the  first  installment  of  seeds  arrived  in  Ceylon,  from 
Soath  America. 

In  1869  the  export  was  but  28  ounces  of  bark. 

lu  1882-'83  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  6,925,595,  and  in  1883-^84  Java 
1^104,534  iK)unds  of  bark. 

In  ]883-'84  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  11,500,000,  and  in  1884-'85  Java 
1,105,970  pounds  of  bark. 

Ill  1885-'«6  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  15,225,000,  and  in  1886-^86  Java 
1,531,156  pounds  of  bark. 

In  i886-'87  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  14,007,500,  and  in  1886-^87  Java 
2,230,275  pounds  of  bark. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  was  made  free  in  1879,  but  to  illustrate  fully  the 
effects  of  this  legislative  action  upon  this  article,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  few  years  beyond  1879  and  compare  the  importations  under  a 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  with  the  importations  which  immediately 
followed  the  placing  of  quinine  upon  the  free-list. 

The  importations  for  the  past  fourteen  fiscal  years,  ending  with  the 
30th  of  June  in  each  year,  have  been  as  follows : 


1874. 
1875. 
1978. 
Ifl7. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


Tears. 


lUte. 


20peroeiit.dnty. 

.y.'Ao''I'!!.'.V.''.'. 

.-.do 

...do 

....do 

Free 


Onnoee. 


68,097 
12,279 
22, 746 
75,804 
17, 649 
228,348 
416,998 


Yean. 


1681. 

1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Bate. 


Free. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...  do 
...do 
..  do 


Onnoes. 


408,861 
794.496 
1,055,764 
1, 263, 732 
1,390,126 
1,251,566 
2,180,157 


Not  a  single  ounce  of  American  sulphate  of  quinine  was  exported 
during  this  period.  What  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated 
than  the  large  imx>ortations  presented  above  t  •  •  •  Under  moder- 
ate protection  (and  the^duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  a  very 
iiioderate  one)  the  2,180,167  ounces  of  sulphate  of  quinine  made  in  Fn- 
gland,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  sent  to  this  country  for  con- 
BQiDption  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  would  have  been 
iQaimfactured  here. 
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The  prices  in  Europe  before  and  after  the  removal  of  the  daty  in  the 
United  States: 


Average  jprieet  ta  ike  Lamdon  mariet. 


English  in  l-oonoe  TiAls,  I3f.  2d.  per  oance 
French  in  l-oonce  yialB,  12s.  3<f.  per  oonoe 
Italian  and  German  in  tins,  11«.  8d.  per  ounce 

English  in  1-onnce  Tials,        12f.  4d.  per  oonce 
French  in  l-onnoe  vials,         12t.  Ad,  per  ounce 
and  German  in  tinsy  11«.  2d.  per  ounce 


I' 


$3.16 

2.94  >in  1877. 
2.80 


•2.96  i 
2.96  >in  1879. 
2.68  S 


MaaimwmpnM9  In  ike  Lond<m  market^  1877. 

English  in  l-ounce  Tials,  I60.  6d.  per  ounce  =  $3.96. 
French  in  1-onnce  vials,  15«.  9d.  per  ounce  =   3.78. 
Italian  and  German  in  tins,  15«.per  ounce  =   3.60. 

Vow  we  sabmit  the  following  as  quotations  named  in  the  Lcmdon 
market  for  sulphate  of  quinine  November^  1887 : 

ifiitsfaicm  pricM  ta  the  London  market^  1877. 

English  in  l-ouoce  vials,  2$.  Id.  =  50  cents  in  London. 
French  in  l-ounce  vials,  2«.  =  48  cents  in  London. 
German  and  Italian  in  tins.  It.  3d.  =  30  cents  in  London. 

Here  we  have  London  prices  for  foreign  makes  of  quinine : 

50  cents  in  1687,  against  |3.96  for  English,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
48  cents  in  1867,  against ^.76  for  French,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
30  cents  in  1887,  against  |3.60  for  German  and  Italian,  in  tins,  1877. 

As  quinine  dropped  in  price  throughout  the  world  (from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  between  the  years  1877  and  1887),  and  as  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  all  manufacturers,  irrespective  of  locality,  lowered 
their  figures,  it  follows  logically  that  the  controlling  influence  mast 
have  been  one  and  the  same,  viz : 

The  lowering  of  prices  for  cinchona  bark  brought  about  by  the  large 
supplies  from  East  India  and  Java. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  imposed  on  foreign  quinine  by  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States  previous  to  July,  1879,  certaitily  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  high  price  which  existed  in  Europe,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty 
did  not  reduce  the  price  there.  In  Italy  the  duty  on  all  salts  of  ciuchooa 
bark  is  5  francs  per  kilogram  (2^  pounds),  and  the  Govemmeut  pays 
the  Italian  manufacturer  3^  francs  per  kilogram  on  all  exported. 

Ptioe$  of  American  quinine  from  1823  to  May  18, 1888. 


i 

3 


1823. 

1824. 

1826. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1820. 

1880. 

1831. 

1882. 

1888 

1884. 

1885. 

1830 

1837. 

1888. 

1880. 


1 

I 

Year. 

1 

i 

3 

Year. 

4< 

2 

•a 

s 

1 

Year. 

i 

$20.00 

$16.00 

1840  .. 

03.12 

12.87 

1857... 

$2L00 

$1.40 

1878... 

$2.65 

14.00 

12.00 

1841... 

2.62 

2.50 

1858... 

1.40 

1.25 

1874... 

2.60 

&00 

&00 

1842... 

2.00 

1.00 

1850... 

1.50 

1.25 

1876... 

2.80 

7.00 

6.25 

1843... 

1.80 

L65 

1860... 

1.80 

1.20 

1876... 

2.70 

7.50 

6.00 

1844... 

8.00 

2.00 

1861... 

2.10 

1.80 

1877... 

4.60 

6.00 

8.25 

1845... 

2.40 

2.85 

1862... 

2.00 

2.25 

1878... 

8.60 

2.00 

2.25 

1846... 

2.40 

2.20 

1863... 

8.25 

2.70 

1870... 

3.60 

2.80 

1.75 

1847... 

2.40 

2.30 

1864... 

3.75 

2.60 

1880... 

3.25 

1.60 

1.35 

1848... 

2.70 

2.60 

1865  .. 

3.40 

•  2.20 

1881... 

8.25 

2.00 

1.76 

1840... 

3.65 

2.95 

1866  .. 

2.60 

2.25 

1882... 

2.60 

1.87 

L70 

1860  .. 

3.70 

8.70 

1867... 

2.20 

1.05 

1883... 

.     1.80 

1.80 

1.25 

1851... 

3.25 

a25 

1868... 

2.36 

1.00 

1884... 

1.80 

1.65 

1.60 

1852... 

3.00 

2.80 

I860... 

2.80 

2.00 

1885... 

L05 

L68 

1.45 

1868... 

3.'» 

2.70 

1870... 

2.30 

2.10 

1886... 

.80 

1.40 

1.40 

1854... 

2.50 

2.50 

1871... 

2.45 

2.20 

1887... 

.70 

LOO 

1.60 

1855... 

3.00 

2.60 

1872... 

2.45 

2.40 

1888... 

.GO 

3.80 

2.75 

1856  .. 

2.60 

2.40 

12.45 
2.20 
2.15 
2.  SO 
2.70 
3.44 
2.00 
3.25 

tn 

1.80 
t» 
.91 
.75 
.66 
.41 
.90 
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WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

STATEMEFE  OP  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BOND,  OP  BOSTOH,  MASS. 

As  suggested  to  ine  by  Senator  Dawes,  I  beg  to  sabDiit  the  following 
views  on  tht)  schedule  concerning  wool  and  woolens: 

Having  no  knowledge  of  what  you  propose  I  can  only  repeat  the 
views  wliich  I  presented  to  Senator  Dawes  in  May  last,  a  copy  of  which, 
with  slight  alterations,  I  present  herewith. 

What  we  need  most  of  all  is  something  that  is  likely  to  be  permanent; 
something  that  will  protect  our  labor  and  at  the  same  time  give  reason- 
able satisfaction  to  those  who  demand  tariif  reform. 

A  threatened  disturbance  of  our  financial  system  always  disturbs 
trade,  more  sometimes  even  than  a  radical  change.  What,  therefore, 
is  especially  desirable  is  that  whatever  change  is  made  should  come  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Now  to  those  who  demand  tariff  reform  there  are  few  articles  more 
vdnerable  for  attack  than  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  and  on  iron 
and  its  manufactures,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  them  without  a  reduction 
upon  these. 

The  tariff  on  wool  passed  in  1864  I  regard  as  suflSciently  protective  to 
the  wool  growers.  At  the  well  known  convention  of  wool  manufact- 
urers and  wool  growers  at  Syracuse  it  was  agreed  that  these  two 
clajsses  should  have  equal  protection.  No  wool  manufacturer  imagined 
that  that  convention  would  lead  to  a  higher  duty  on  wool,  for  at  that 
time  the  wool  grower  had  as  full,  even  a  little  fuller,  protection  than  the 
maDulacturer,  except  that,  unexpected  to  any  one  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  framing  of  that  law,  fine  wools  of  South  America  could 
be  bought  under  12  cents  per  pound.    They  were  very  dirty  and  burry. 

This  could  have  been  amended  simply  by  adding  to  "  wools  costing 
under  12  cents  per  pound,"  except  such  as  are  of  merino  blood,  imme- 
diate or  remote. 

There  is  a  class  of  very  low  clothing  wools,  coarser  and  of  different 
character  from  any  that  we  raise,  that  we  need  much  to  diversify  our 
maunfactures,  but  until  I  see  your  schedule  I  can  not  suggest  any  way 
of  providing  for  such. 

COPY  OF  VIEWS  PRESENTED  TO  HON.  HKNBY  L.  DAWES  IN  A  LETTER 

DATED 'MAY  28,  1888. 

« 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  action  of  the  convention  of  wool  growers, 
wool  manufacturers,  et<c.,  held  in  Washington  in  January  last,  was  un- 
wise, uncalled  for,  and  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country, 
which  demanded  tariff  revision. 

I  Nt,  as  I  then  stated,  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  course  would  be 
t0(li<!gust  the  people  at  large  and  to  turn  the  scale  rapidly  in  favor  of 
^ee  trade.  I  think  that  already  it  has  had,  in  this  section,  a  serious 
infloence  in  that  direction,  and  if  incorporated  in  the  tariff  bill  of  the 
Senate  w^onld  create  a  very  serious  defection,  even  in  our  protective 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wool  growers  of  the 
country  really  believe  that  the  amendments  in  the  wool  schedule  of  the 
tariff  of  1883  have  had  a  serious  tendency  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
duced vs^lue  of  wool  in  this  country  since  that  date, 
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Tfyou.  will  refer  to  the  columns  in  the  wool  circular  which  I  sendheie- 
witti  you  will  find  that  of  imported  wools  of  the  first  aod  second  classes 
entered  for  consumption  during  the  four  years  ending  with  the  Ist  of 
July,  1883,  there  were  about  10,000,000  pounds  only,  less  than  there  were 
in  the  four  succeeding  years,  while  the  product  of  the  United  States  was 
in  the  four  latter  years,  by  Mr.  Lynch's  estimate,  148,500,000;  and  by  the 
estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  161,000,000  pounds  more  in  the 
latter  term  than  in  the  former.  There  have,  however,  been  imported 
during  the  latter  period  in  this  country  a  large  amount  of  wool  waste  of 
qualities  not  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  tariffs  of  1867  and  1883, 
amounting  possibly  to  10,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  material,  equivalent 
to  about  §0,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease,  and  of  noils,  I  can  not 
tell  the  exact  amount,  but  probably  as  much  more. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  last  (noils)  I  have  reason  to  believe 
have  been  erroneously  passed  as  third-class  wooL 

This,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  to  have  been  fraudulently  so 
passed,  inasmuch  as  I  hold  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  be- 
tween many  of  the  noils  of  third  and  first  class  wools. 

I  have  myself,  I  think,  given  as  much  attention  to  this  subject  as  any 
one,  and  have  repeatedly,  when  called  ux)on  by  the  appraisers  for  my 
opinion,  found  it  difficult  to  decide  from  which  class  of  wools  they  have 
been  combcH. 

As  most  of  these  noils  have  been  used  for  clothing  purposes,  1  think 
it  would  be  no  hardship  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  noils  as  of  wool  of  the 
first  class.  A  portion  of  these  noils  are  undoubtedly  used  for  carpets 
and  blankets,  but  the  amount  is  so  small  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
wool  used  for  these  fabrics,  that  the  loss  of  them  will  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

As  to  the  wastes,  a  careful  revision  of  that  section  will  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

Another  matter  which  has  seriously  afiected  the  wool  and  wooleo 
interests  has  been  an  error  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  manufactures  of 
worsted,  the  customs  decisions  upon  which  have  made  a  discrimina- 
tion between  them  and  other  manufactures  of  wool. 

1  would  likewise  suggest  that  worsted  tops  should  be  placed  in  the 
schedule  of  manufactures  and  that  the  clauses  referring  to  yam  shoald 
be  carefully  amended.  The  importations  of  these  under  the  tariff  of 
1883  have  also  seriously  affected  the  consumption  of  wool  in  this 
country. 

The  construction  heretofore  put  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
worsted  tops  are  not  a  partial  manufacture,  but  only  wool  automatically 
sorted,  would  under  the  Mills  tariff  introduce  them  into  the  coantry 
&ee  of  duty.  Such  a  construction  would,  I  fear,  shut  up  our  combing 
mills  and  thus  prove  very  disastrous. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  clause  on  wools  of  the  third 
class.  These,  as  they  come  into  competition  with  nothing  that  is  raised 
in  this  country  except  that  grown  upon  a  few  Mexican  sheep,  which  are 
brought  into  the  country  specially  for  stock  upon  which  to  build  better 
flocks,  have  as  you  know  been  always  admitted  free,  or  subject  to  small 
duty,  until  during  the  war  a  duty  of  3  and  6  cents  per  pound  was  put 
upon  them  simply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

As  this  was  emphatically  a  war  revenue  tax  it  should  have  long  since 
been  removed. 

The  wool  growers,  however,  startled  by  the  large  importation  of  this 
class  of  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  exaggerated  stories  of  the  quantities  of  such  wool  that  have  been 
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Qsed  for  clothiDg  parposes.  As  shown  in  the  special  report  of  the 
Treasary  Department  upon  wool  and  woolens,  the  qnantity  of  wool  used 
for  sach  purposes  can  not  have  been  more  than  10,000,000  pounds.  It 
is  possible  that  to  this  estimate  ought  to  be  added  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  noils  entered,  to  which  I  have  above  referred. 

My  own  impression,  however,  is,  that  that  is  nearly  covered  by  the 
10,000,000  pounds  estimate. 

The  increased  consumption  for  carpet  purposes,  since  1880  can  not,  I 
think,  have  been  less  than  50  per  cent.,  as  the  available  machinery  for 
this  purpose  has  increased  since  1880  about  two-thirds  in  manufacturing 
capacity. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  this  increased  consumption  of  third- 
class  wools  for  clothing  purposes.  The  chief  cause  is  that  fashion  de- 
manded a  rough  class  of  goods  which  our  wools,  almost  all  of  which  are 
of  merino  or  grade  merino  blood,  are  not  adapted  to.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  required  appearance  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  them  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  better  grades  of  carpet  wool. 

Without  this  mixture  the  goods  which  the  market  demanded  could  not 
have  been  made  here^  consequently  much  of  our  own  machinery  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  idle  or  to  have  been  run  upon  goods  for 
which  no  paying  market  could  have  been  found. 

Thdse  goods  have  certainly  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  low 
American  wools  which  formerly  went  into  the  carpet  manufacture. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  these  foreign  wools  has 
lessened  or  increased  the  consumption  of  those  of  American  growth. 


PBOTEST  AGAIHST  MILLS  BILL. 

We,  the  undersigned  woolen  manufacturers,  wool  dealers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  woolen  business,  do  hereby  petition  your  honorable 
body  against  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Mills  bill,"  beUev- 
ing  that  such  an  act  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  and  jeopardize  the 
woolen  industry  in  this  country.  State,  and  city. 


Henry  W.  Barrett  &  Co.,    Proprietors 

Eclipse  Woolen  Mills. 
L.  Richardson,  President  Old  Kentucky 

Woolen  MiUs  Co. 
R.  L.  Whitney,  Secretary  and  Treasarer 

Falls  City  Jeans  |ind  Woolen  Co. 
Lonisyille  and  Madison  Woolen  Mills,  J. 

W.  Stine,  President. 
Loaisville,  Ky., Woolen  Mills,  Geo.  A.  Rob- 
inson, Secretary  and  Treasarer. 
W.  A.  Hedden  &  Co.,  Proprietors  of  New 

Albany  Hosiery  Mills. 
New  Albany  Woolen  Mills,  J.F.Gebhart, 

Superintendent. 
W.  F.  KobiuBon,  Yice-Presideot  Beargrase 

Woolen  Mills  J  J.  B.  Holloway,  Secre> 

tary:  W.  E.  Koop,  Treasurer. 
James  Morning,  Superintendent  Hender 

son  Woolen  MUls  Co. 

LouisviLLB,  Kt.,  June^  1888. 


Knozville  Woolen  Mills,  B.  P.  Gettys, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Wool  Merchants. 
D.  Davis,  Wool  Merchant. 
Saml.  DiukelspiePs  Sons,  Wool  Merchants. 
M.  Sabel  &  Sons,  Wool  Merchants. 
Isaac  Rosenbaum,  Wool  Dealer. 
L.  Marx  &  Bro.,  Wool  Dealer. 
'£.  A.  Bnrford  A  Co. 
D. A. Loud  &  Bro.,  Lexiiigton,Ky., Woolen 

Manufacturers. 
L.  Heacox  &  Sons. 

Jas.  McCormick  &  Co.,  Wool  Merchants. 
C  S.  Brent. 

Sol.  Cain,  Wool  Dealer. 
Lanes  Schneck,  Manager  Seymour  Woolen 

Mills ;  Albert  N.  Meyer,  Secretary  and 

Treasurer. 
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INKS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  S.  8.  STAFFOED,  OF  HSW  TOBK  CTET. 

Id  my  opinion  the  specific  daties  yon  contemplate  imposing  apon 
writing  ink  are  exactly  right,  and  this  method  of  levying  the  tax  is  niach 
fairer  than  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as  at  present  no  two  brands  of  foreign 
inks  pay  the  same  duties,  the  prices  not  being  uniform. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  the  bottles  containing  the  ink  should  also 
be  subject  to  a  specific  duty. 

I  would  add  that  under  the  existing  tariff  we  American  ink  manu- 
facturers are  producing  better  inks,  more  attractively  put  up,  than  are 
made  in  any  other  country ,  and  we  are  exporting  them  to  every  civilized 
land  on  earth,  bringing  into  this  country  in  exchange  for  them  the 
money  of  other  nations.  Under  a  low  tariff,  and  consequent  cheap 
prices,  the  costly  experiments,  chemical  researches,  and  improvements 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  could  not  have  sold  our  inks  in 
foreign  markets,  as  there  would  have  been  no  inducement  we  c<Aild 
have  offered. 

Stafford's  inks  are  to-day  sold  in  every  town  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  at  higher  prices  than  English  inks  can  be  bought  for.  They 
are  the  standard  of  excellence  in  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgiom, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  and  are  shipped  largely  to  Australia, 
China,  Japan,  every  South  American  country,  and  Canada. 

1  positively  assert  that  without  the  protective  tariff  I  would  not  now 
be  selling  one  cent's  worth  of  my  goods  in  any  of  the  countries  named; 
and  furthermore  that  there  would  not  now  be  any  inks  used  in  this 
country  except  the  trash  produced  abroad  by  the  underpaid,  ill-fed, 
scantily-clad  laboring  class  of  Europe. 

If  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  tariff  on  inks  I  shall  cut  down  the  wages 
of  my  employes  to  meet  it. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  W.  H.  REDIHaiOH, 

Of  Sanford  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chioago^  IlL 

In  the  Mills  bill  lately  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
duty  on  writing  inks  is  reduced'  from  30  per  cent,  to  21  percent  Ko 
reduction  is  provided  for  in  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  glass  bottles, 
namely,  1  per  cent,  per  pound  on  green  glass  bottles  and  40  per  cent. 
on  fiint  glass  bottles.  As  glass  bottles  enter  largely  into  the  cot)t  of 
writing  inks,  if  the  Mills  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  be  a  hard 
blow  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  ink,  and  instead  of  decreasing 
the  revenue  would  greatly  increase  it,  as  many  kinds  of  ink  couhl  be 
imported  at  less  than  the  cost  of  productiou  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  pre^iient  tariff*  American  writing  inks  are  fast  taking  the  place 
of  imported  inks  and  we  write  to  ask  if  you  will  use  your  influenee  to 
see  that  the  Senate  bill  may  counteract  the  injustice  of  the  Mills  tariff 
in  this  respect. 
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COTTON  YARNS. 

STATEMEBT  OF  WHUAX  WEHKAV. 

FreMent  Wool  Mam^aotwrertf  AB90okLiion  of  Boston,  ifoft. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  prices  of  tbreign  fine  cotton  yams, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  dnty  upon  foor  classi- 
ficatioua,  vlzy  5  cents  per  pound  on  each  of  three  classifications  and  2 
cents  per  pound  on  one  classification,  and  I  recommend  the  adoption 
of  tbe  following  schedule : 

BCHBDULS. 

318a.  Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  waip-yam  (not  wound  on  spools),  whether 
single  or  advanced  beyond  tbe  condition  of  single,  by  twisting  two  or  more  single 
jams  together,  whether  on  beams,  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any  other 
form.  . 

M&b.  Valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  ten  eents  per  pound. 

Smc.  Valued  at  over  twenty- five  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents 
per  pound,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

3lt^d.  Valued  at  over  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

3180.  Valued  at  over  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound, 
thirty  cents  per  pound. 

31^.  Valued  at  over  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  seventy  cents  per 
pound,  thfkty-five  cents  per  pound. 

318^.  Valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per 
pound,  thirty-eight  cents  per  pound. 

318ft.  Valued  at  over  eighty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
pound,  forty-eight  cents  per  pound. 

318i.  Valued  at  over  one  dollar  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  accompanying  papers  will  show  you  the  present  market  prices  of 
some  of  the  -  leading  qualities  of  English  yarns.  Yon  will  observe  that 
the  English  price  for  No.  60  Weft  cop  yarn  is  1«.,  equal  to  24  cents,  and 
that  this  fine  yarn,  measuring  about  30  miles  to  the  pound,  is  dutiable  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  10  cents  per  pound,  and  that  No,  100  £nglifih 
Weft  coji  yarn  costing  in  England  1«.  7d.,  eqnal  to  39  cents  per  pound, 
and  measuring  about  48  miles  to  the  pound,  is  dntiable  at  the  next  low- 
est rate,  viz,  15  cents  per  pound  under  the  present  law. 

These  extremely  low  prices  f6r  fine  cotton  yams  show  the  necessity 
for  the  increase  asked  for  in  the  rates  of  duty  upon  all  classifications 
between  25  cents  and  70  cents  per  pound. 

The  fine  cotton' yarn  spinning  industry  in  England  is  very  mnch  de- 
pressed and  English  spinners  are  seeking  a  market  for  their  surplus 
products  at  prices  which  are  ruinous  to  them.  The  inclosed  price  lists 
partially  show  the  wide  variations  which  exist  in  the  prices  of  yams, 
caused  by  the  differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  cotton  used  and  the 
different  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  varying  amounts  of  labor 
expended  upon  them. 

Cotton  for  these  yarns  ranges  from  East  India  cotton  to  the  finest 
grades  of  brown  Egyptian  and  Carolina  Sea  Island. 
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July  11, 1888. — Samples  and  prices  of  Englisk  2,  3,  amd  6  cord  yamt  made  from  tfte  mtv 

ous  fgradee  of  JSgypiiam  amd  eea^eland  cotUm. 

^^-60  softf^aased,  white  tie  qaality 16 

d-60  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 16 

2^60  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 19 

2=60  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 19 

2-80  soft  gassed,  white  tie  qaality SO} 

2-80  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality SOi 

2-80  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality ^ 2  0 

2-80  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality • 2  0 

2-00  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  2 

2-90  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  2 

2-100  soft  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 2  ^ 

2-100  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 2  ^ 

2-100  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality ^ 2  4 

2-100  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  4 

2-120  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality !...  2  6 

2-120  soft  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 2  6 

2-120  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  8 

2-120  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality  .  ^ 2  8 


3-40  sewings. : • 14f 

m 

2U 

6} 
6 

8 


3-45  sewings. 

3-50  sewings (long  skeins). 

3-60  sewings do 

^-80  sewings » do 

6-^  sewings do 

6-80  sewings do 


3 
1 
2 


The  ^^  white  tie  "  qaality  is  a  carded  yam,  and  the  << yellow  tie''  is  a 
combed  yarn. 

THBKB.PLT  THBBAD  Y'ABK. 


Coanti. 


EDgUah 
ptMes. 


Price  with 
duty  added. 


40 
45 

M 
60 
SO 


|0l44 
.53 
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Coimti. 


00 

SO 

00 

100 

190 


PrieeiHt]! 
dotyaddcd. 


Jmiy  11, 1888.— jPHoM  for  Heaton^e E^E quality  Englieh  thread oop  yam,  delivered dutj/ 

paid  in  the  United  States, 


Kofl. 

Prioe. 

Kos. 

PllM. 

'  80 

00 

100 

110 

ISO 

00 

02| 

110 

124 

152 

180 
140 
160 
100 

106 
185 
204 
228 
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In  some  instances  these  yarns  are  offered  at  10  per  cent,  below  these 
prices  to  overcome  American  competitibn. 

Price  for  good  quality  w^t  cop  yam  in  EngUmd. 
CARD&i)  SGYPTIAJSr. 


Kos. 

Price. 

10 

104 

Koe. 

Price. 

20 

80 

40 
00 

10| 
1    0 

SUPER  COMBED. 

KOB. 

Price. 

No». 

Price. 

40 

60 
00 

1  1 

114 
124 

70 

80 

100 

in 

1  7 

8TATEMEHT  OF  JAMES  M.  TURNER,  OF  LAHSIHO,  HICH. 

As  tliat  ^reat  octopns,  the  sugar  trust,  has  advanced  price  ot  sagar 
Id  the  past  six  months  more  than  33  per  cent.,  would  not  Congress  be 
warranted  in  passing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  allowing  sugar 
to  come  in  duty  free  for  sixty  or  ninety  days  f  Certainly  this  or  some- 
thing else  should  be  done  by  Congress  to  relieve  the  masses  as  well  as 
the  manafacturers  in  this  country.  We  have  a  small  institution  here 
making  condensed  milk.  Ten  months  ago  we  were  paying  5J  to  Phila- 
delphia or  !New  York  refineries  for  Crown  A  granulated  sugar,  delivered 
here.  Now  they  are  charging  us  8^  for  the  same  article ;  and  as  our 
trade  is  largely  with  South  America,  China,  Mexico,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  we  are  necessarily  competitors  of  the  Swiss  and  English 
manufactarers  who  are  buying  sugar  at  the  old  rates.  The  tax  now  put 
upon  us  amounts  to  over  $100  per  day,  which  makes  it  very  difScult  for 
us  to  continue  in  business. 

Of  course  Congress  should  take  no  action  looking  to  our  relief^  but 
if  the  effect  is  as  above  on  a  little  concern  like  ours,  what  must  it  be 
upon  the  great  masses,  none  of  whom  can  get  sAoxig  without  sugar.  We 
are  paying  the  farmers  in  this  country  more  than  twice  the  amount  they 
ever  received  before  for  milk,  our  price  this  year  being  equivalent  to 
wheat  at  at  least  $2  per  bushel ;  so  it  is  not  only  important  for  us,  but  for 
the  farming  community  depending  upon  us  for  a  market,  that  we  should 
continue  the  business,  but  we  shall  be  forced  to  close  up  unless  the  grip 
of  the  sugar  trust  is  loosened.  If  Congress  would  allow  the  public  to 
bring  in  sugar  duty  free  for,  say,  ninety  days,  they  could  then  protect 
themselves.  Unless  some  action  is  taken  such  concerns  as  ours  will  be 
either  obliged  to  close  up  or  join  the  procession  and  become  monopo- 
lists themselves.    We  could  form  a  condensed-milk  trust  and  continue 

to  live ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  strangle  the  sugar  trust  and  leave  all 

8Qch  business  open  to  healthy  competition.     . 
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SAWS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employes  of  the  Wheeler,  Madden  &  Glemson 
Manafactnring  Oomp^ny,  of  this  city,  held  at  their  rooms  in  the  city  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  day  of  Aagast,  1888,  the  following  reso- 
Intions  were  onanimously  adopted : 

Sc9olved,  That  we  desire  to  enter  onr  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  so-ealled 
Mills  bill  and  against  the  doctrines  and  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  that  measore 
as  being  dangerons  and  injnrioos  to  the  interests  of  American  meohanicB  and  work- 
inffmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  saws. 

Mewlvedt  That  we  regard  this  measure,  if  not  entirely  in  the  interests  of  free  tnde, 
as  a  step  in  that  direction,  tending  to  reverse  the  protective  policy  of  our  GoTein- 
ment  under  which  mechanics  and  laborers  have  ootained  their  present  increased 
rate  of  wages  and  our  country  the  great  prosperity  which  it  has  enjoyed. 

Be$olvedf  That  we  believe  this  question  should  be  met  at  its  very  threshhold  by 
our  united  opposition ;  that  we  should  not  delay  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  said  billy  and  thereby  avert  the  great  and  irreparable  injuries  which  we  as 
workingmen  would  sustain  if  it  should  become  a  law. 

fiewlvedt  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  change  of  our  present  tariff  sys- 
tem by  the  opponents  of  protection  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  it,  believing  that  all 
such  changes  as  may  be  needed  in  the  progress  of  time  can  best  be  made  by  the 
friends  of  American  manufiicturers  and  American  laborers. 

Thomas  A.  Maboh, 

BOBT.  LAWBBNOBy 

Seireiary. 


PBOTSST  OF  140  EMPLOTis. 

To  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate : 

We,  the  employes  of  the  Monbagen  Saw  Works  of  the  Wheeler, 
Madden  &  Clemson  Mannfactoring  Company,  of  the  city  of  Middle- 
town  and  State  of  Kew  York,  most  respectfully  bat  firmly  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Mills  bill  as  being  inimical  and 
destmctiye  to  our  interests,  and  most  certainly  ten£ng  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  operatives  in  our  line  of  bnsiness  to  the  level  of  Eu- 
ropean workingmen. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  said  bill — 

First  Because  it  will  be  destructive  to  the  protective  and  American 
policy  long  since  adopted  and  under  which  large  manu&cturing  indas- 
tries  have  been  fostered  and  built  up  in  different  portions  of  Hie  United 
States. 

Second.  For  the  reason  that  the  Mills  bill  is  a  sectional  and  unjust 
measure,  framed  for  political  and  sectional  purposes,  under  which  South- 
em  industries  and  interests  are  fully  protected,  while  the  industnes  of 
the  North,  and  especially  our  own,  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  overthrown. 

Third.  For  the  reason  that  it  proposes  to  place  lumber  on  the  free 
Ust,  thereby  encouraging  if  not  largely  transferring  its  manufacture  to 
'Canada  and  other  countries,  where  American  saw  manufacturers  can 
not  compete. 

Fourth.  For  the  reason  that  the  Mills  bill  will  reduce  the  tariff  25  per 
cent,  of  the  present  duty  upon  many  of  the  articles  made  by  our  labor, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  endangering  if  not  destroying  the  indus- 
tries upon  which  we  rely  for  employment  for  remunerative  wages^  and 
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will  open  the  American  markets,  the  best  in  the  world,  to  the  products 
of  the  poorly-paid  labor  of  all  other  countries,  and  this  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  or  advantage  to  our  own  manufacturers  or  to 
American  consumers. 
(Signed  by  140  employes.) 


WOOL. 


RECEHT  BEKABKS  OF  JOHN  L.  HATBS,  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  HA- 
TIOHAL  ABSOCIATIOH  OF  WOOL  KAHUFAOTUEBBS. 

Dangers  and  diffioultief  attending  legislation  on  the  national  wool  industry. 

The  association  which  this  journal  represents  has  one  controlling 
object,  namely,  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  an  economical  pol- 
icy which  shall  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  national  wool 
industry,  not  because  the  interests  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  not  first 
iu  our  regard,  but  because  in  our  view  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  branches  of  the  industry  are  so  indissolubly  bound 
up  together  that  they  can  not  be  considered  separately :  and  we  say 
national  industry,  because  the  predominating  interests  ot  the  whole,  or 
the  iaterests  in  common  so  widely  prevailing  as  to  bo  deemed  national, 
'  are  of  the  first  consideration.  This  organization  claims  to  speak  with 
no  authority  upon  the  question  of  protection  in  the  abstract,  or  upon  the 
relations  of  that  question  with  all  political  parties.  It  claims  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  superior  intelligence  and  experience  only  in  respect 
to  the  discriminations  in  customs  duties,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  wool  manufd>cture  and  the  nation^  audit  claims  only  the 
weight  that  is  due  to  an  organization  which  has  for  over  twenty  years 
iacluded  the  representatives  of  the  principal  wool-manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  and  whose  views  and  policy  are  the  devel- 
opment of  the  best  thought  and  rix>est  experience  in  an  industry  requir- 
ing in  a  high  degree  for  its  successful  prosecution  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual ability. 

We  claim  that  the  representatives  of  an  organization  with  a  history 
and  record  like  ours  occupy  a  higher  position  than  that  of  mere  advo- 
cates of  certain  selfish  interests.     The  obligations  of  the  advocate, 
whether  at  the  bar  or  in  the  forum,  are  only  to  his  clients  or  his  party. 
Tbey  are  limited  to  the  particular  case  or  question  in  issue.    With  the 
advocate  the  most  artful  presentation  of  his  points  and  the  most  inge- 
nious suppression  or  avoidance  of  inj  urioas  evidence  is  meritorious.   His 
object  is  not  the  development  of  truth,  but  the  winning  of  his  cause ; 
and  henco  a  distinction  has  always  been  made  between  the  great  law- 
yer and  the  brilliant  advocate,  the  statesman  and  the  political  debater. 
From  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  the  organized  representatives 
of  a  vast  national  industry,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  progress  and  change, 
are  compelled  to  rise  from  the  lower  position  of  advocates  to  that  of 
earnest  seekers  for  scientific  truth.    They  have  not  one  cause  or  ques- 
tion in  issue  only,  but  thousands  perpetually  arising  with  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  changes  at  home  and  abroad.    They  have  not  in  ^ew 
the  triumph  of  a  particular  policy — for  such  a  triumph  might  some- 
times be  practical  defeat — but  the  true  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
iudastry  and  the  nation.    £xi)osiug  their  poUcy  and  objects  in  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  they  have  matured  &em,  with  a  firankness  unparaUeled 
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» 
in  the  history  of  any  other  industry,  and  thus  giving  every  opportniLity 
for  the  exposure  of  error ;  knowing,  too,  that  nothing  can  stand  except 
npon  the  foundation  of  truth ;  without  claiming  any  special  largeness 
of  views  or  candor  of  purpose,  they  have  become  unconsciously  sden- 
tiflc  investigators  of  the  facts  and  principles  upon  which  legislation  for 
the  national  wool  industry  should  be  based.  Hence  this  organization 
has  felt  authorized  to  declare  that  largely  through  its  instrumentafity 
^^  there  has  been  an  evolution,  or  graduiQ  attainment,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  of  certain  princii)le8  of  tariff  legislation  applicable  to  the 
wool  manufacture,  which,  by  their  universal  recognition  by  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  or  in  wool  growing,  by  revenue  and 
tarift'  commissions,  and  by  Congress,  have  Income  completely  estab- 
lished, so  far  anything  can  be  by  authority,  as  fixed  and  scientific  princi- 
ples of  economical  legislation.'' 

This  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  our  industry  for  legislation 
by  an  unreserved  statement  of  facts  and  convictions  has  had  some  pain- 
ful consequences  to  ourselves.  It  has  brought  out  charges  of  treachery 
and  bad  faith  from  our  former  allies,  the  wool-growers,  whose  interests 
are  not  lees  dear  to  us  than  our  own,  because  actually  a  part  of  our 
own }  and  a  distrust  of  our  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  protection  on  the 
part  of  those  who  believed  more  in  the  efficacy  of  high  protective  duties 
and  less  in  the  efficacy  of  just  discriminations  than  we  do. 

In  our  reply  to  the  circular  of  Secretary  Manning  we  made  a  minute 
and  unreserved  statement  of  the  advantages  which  the  foreign  mana-« 
facturers  derive  from  free  wool,  and  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  American  manufacturer  contends  from  the  duties  on  wool.  This 
statement  was  so  complete  that  it  was  copied,  though  with  a  careful 
suppression  of  our  statements  of  the  advantages  of  the  wool  duties, 
with  approbation  by  all  the  free-trade  journals  of  the  day,  while  our  ac- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  reproach  on  the  part  of  the  wool- 
growers.  Such  a  statement  must  sooner  or  later  have  come  from  the 
free-traders,  if  there  had  been  capacity  to  *prepare  it  The  facts  we 
could  not  have  denied.  How  much  better  was  it  for  us  as  friends  of  a 
wool  tariff  to  auticipate  the  arguments  of  the  free-traders  by  a  full  aud 
frank  admission  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  wool  tariff  which  could  not 
be  denied,  and  by  showing,  as  we  did,  that  the  disadvantages  were  in 
fact  no  arguments  for  abolishing  the  wool  duties,  but  only  reasons  for 
the  compeusatory  duties  on  manufactures  which  neutralized  tiiem  and 
justified  higher  duties  on  manufactures  which,  excluding  wool  in  the 
form  of  goods,  were  a  greater 'benefit  to  the  wool -grower  than  those  on 
his  wool.  The  disadvantages  of  the  wool  tariff  which  we  recited  were 
the  whole  magazine  of  the  enemy,  and  him  we  anticipated  and  defeated 
by  exploding  the  mine  ourselves.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  policy  of 
protection  to  wool  is  strengthened  by  a  frank  statement  of  the  accounts, 
pro  and  con,  of  disadvantages  and  advantages,  and  by  the  judgment 
which  was  so  emphatically  pronounced  by  the  only  competent  judges, 
the  meyority  of  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
balance  is  in  tavor  of  wool  production  Y 

I. 

Ekmest  advocates  as  we  are  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  protection  to  wool  and  compensations  to  manufactures,  we  be- 
lieve it  unwise  to  permit  that  system  to  be  defended,  without  our  pro- 
test, by  any  statements  of  facts  which  are  not  strictly  aoooratei  or  any 
arguments,  however  specious,  which  are  unsound. 
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In  the  admirable  minority  report  6f  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  opposing  the  abolition  of  the  wool  duties^  which  we  published 
at  length  in  oar  last  namber,  the  committee  say : 

It  is  true  the  majority  saggest  that  ftee  wool  will  enable  the  manofaotorers  to  im- 
port foieifip  wool  not  raised  in  this  coantrv  to  mix  with  the  domestic  wool,  and  in 
that  way  i>e  able  to  nse  more  do  meat  io  wool,  and  eventnally  to  cheapen  the  product 
to  thecoDsnmer.  This,  however,  proceeds  npon  the  theory  that  we  do  not  produce 
in  thU  country  wools  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clothing  fabrics ;  while  the  eyidenoe  is 
jQst  the  other  way — that  we  do  produce  in  the  United  States  every  variety  of  wool 
entering  into  every  variety  of  cloth,  from  the  poorest  to  the  best;  and  that  if  we  did 
not  receive  a  pound  of  wool  from  other  countries,  but  relied  wholly  upon  the  home 
product,  we  could  make  substantially  the  same  quality  of  goods  that  might  be  made 
by  a  mingling  of  the  two. 

We  were  permitted  by  the  writer  of  the  minority  report  to  read  it  jast 
after  it  had  been  prepared,  and  suggested  some  modification  of  the 
above  extract,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  was  prepared  under  the 
sanction  of  some  uncantious  or  overzealous  manufacturers.  We  have 
DO  donbt  that  the  passage  would  have  been  modified  according  to  our 
^aggestion  if  it  had  not  been  given  too  late.  We  have  less  hesitancy  in 
making  the  following  comments  upon  the  above  statement,  as  our  criti- 
cism is  not  of  the  committee,  but  of  the  manufacturers  upon  whom  they 
relied.  Taking  the  words  in  their  literal  sense  there  is  no  material  in- 
accuracy in  this  statement ;  for  we  have  produced,  and  could  still  pro- 
duce substantially,  every  variety  of  wool  used  in  our  manufacture.  But 
^  in  the  sense  in  which  the  statement  will  be  commonly  accepted — that 
*  we  do  or  can  or  will  produce  advantageously,  profitably,  and  abun- 
dantly all  varieties  of  wool  required  in  manufacture,  the  statement,  we 
think,  is  inaccurate  and  unfortunate,  because  it  would  lead  to  the  dan- 
gerous conclusion  that  by  raising  the  wool  duties  high  enough  we  might 
so  develop  wool-growing  in  all  its  branches  as  to  make  us  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  a  foreign  supply  of  wool ;  and  would  invalidate  what  is  no 
less  a  vital  part  of  our  existing  tariff  than  its  restrictive  policy — the 
provision  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  import  of  foreign  wools  required  for 
our  mills  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  great  bulk  of  domestio 
wools.  Lest  we  drift  insensibly  into  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  wool,  let  us  consider  the  practical  impossibility  of 
this  country's  supplying  all  the  varieties  of  wool  necessary  for  an  ad- 
vanced, manufacture.  The  farmers  of  the  country  grow  wool  without 
the  slightest  respect  to  the  wants  of  manufacturers.  They  grow  the 
sbeep  which  can  be  raised  and  bred  most  cheaply,  produce  the  heaviest 
Heeces  and  wool  fetching  the  most  remunerative  price.  Fortunately  the 
necessities  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  have  re-acted  upon  each  other 
iu  creating  a  wool,  with  a  demand  for  the  same,  which  is  most  profitable 
both  to  the  farmer  and  manufacturer.  This  wool,  essentially  of  merino 
blood,  but  possessing  peculiar  chai'acteristics  derived  from  .our  soil, 
elimate,  and  methods  of  culture,  is  known  as  American  fleece.  This 
wool,  of  unsurpassed  excellence  for  its  purposes,  supplies  the  great  bulk 
of  tbe  ra%r  material  consumed  in  our  mills.  Its  possession  by  America 
'\^  a  priceless  inheritance.  Its  destruction,  by  an  abolition  of  the  wool 
duties,  would  be  a  national  sacrilege. 

It  is. needless  to  say  that  these  wools  do  not  supply  all  the  wants  of 
au  advanced  manufacture.  We  need  fine  wool  for  broadcloths  and  face 
goods  like  the  wool  from  the  Saxons  or  old  merinos.  Fifty  years  ago 
tbe  hills  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  even  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Connecticut,  swarmed  with  sheep  of  this  race.  The  highest  prize 
given  for  fine  wool  at  the  Great  London  Ei^hibition  was  awarded  to  wool 
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grown  in  Tennessee.  In  the  Pan  Handle  district  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  the  Electoral  race,  producing  wools  equal  in  fineness  and  softnesH 
to  those  of  Siberia  and  Germany,  has  been  developed,  acclimated,  and 
hardened.  Bntthesepricelessflockshavebeen  permitted  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  coarser  American  merinos,  and  it  is  believed  that  scarcely  a  thoa- 
sand  remain  as  the  relics  of  the  Electoral  blood,  which  waa  at  one  time  in- 
fused into  all  the  merino  flocks  of  the  country.  The  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Wool-Growers'  Association  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
wool  before  the  tariff  commission,  and  declared  that  a  duty  of  $2  a 
pound  would  not  revive  the  growth  of  this  wool  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  established  that  the  culture  of 
this  wool,  the  indispensable  raw  material  for  a  most  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  is  practically  impossible  in  this  country. 

We  have  produced  admirable  carpet  wools  in  Colorado,  equalinwhite- 
ness,  length  of  staple,  and  strength  to  the  best  of  Cordova,  because  pro- 
ceeding from  sheep  of  the  same  race  imported  from  South  America  and 
Mexico.  The  carpet- wool  sheep  produces  fleeces  averaging  from  2  to 
3  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  wool  bears  the  lowest  price  of  any  in  the 
market.  The  Colorado  grower  does  not  keep  his  Mexican  sheep  to  pro- 
duce carpet  wools,  but  to  breed  them  up,  by  crossing,  into  grades  of 
merinos  which  will  produce  clothing  wools  more  abundant  in  quantity, 
and  bring  higher  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  well  recognized  by 
the  intelUgent  wool-growers  of  the  country  that  carpet  wools  can  not  be 
grown  in  this  country  with  profit,  and  theretore  that  practically  they 
can  not  be  grown  at  all.  Foreign,  and  especially  the  semi-barbarous 
countries,  therefore,  must  always  supply  the  raw  material  of  oar  carpet 
manufacture.  This  the  law  recognizes  by  placing  a  mere  revenue  duty 
on  carpet  wools,  and  this  not  to  protect  these  wools,  even  incidentally, 
but  only  to  cover  other  wools  which  might  be  brought  in,  surreptitiously 
or  accidentally^  under  the  classification  of  carpet  wools.  Without  at- 
tempting to  multiply  illustrations,  we  refer  to  one  other  variety  of  wool 
which  has  never  been  grown  in  this  country,  even  to  the  most  limited 
extent;  we  refer  to  the  soft  and  superfine  merino  combing  wools,  hitherto 
grown  in  perfection  only  in  Australia,  wools  which  constitute  t£e  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  high-cost  dress-goods  of  which  our  importation  is  so  enorm- 
ous. The  onginal  prototypes  of  these  wools  were  those  produced  by 
French  merinos ;  but  the  French,  leading  the  world  in  the  fabrication  of 
all-wool  dress-goods,  havje  long  since  ceased  to  look  for  their  supply  at 
homcj  and  rely  entirely  upon  Australian  importations.  These  wools  are 
produced  under  conditions  which  can  not  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
country,  with  the  advantages  of  unlimited  ranges  of  pasture  under  single 
ownership,  permitting  the  best  application  of  capital,  of  the  most  i)er- 
fectly  ordered  arrangements  upon  the  broadest  and  therefore  the  most 
economical  scale,  and  under  the  best  conceivable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate. 

The  most  intelligent  American  wool-growers  who  have  visi#ed  Aus- 
tralia have  been  forced  to  admit  that  the  Australian  colonies  have 
advantages  for  the  production  of  superfine  combing  wools  absolutely 
unattainable  in  this  country. 

The  prices  of  some  of  the  Australian  wools  of  this  class  here  must  be 
the  despair  of  the  American  grower.  Of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  clip  at 
Brcildoune,  in  1878— 

10  best  bales  were  sold  at  average  price 4   6 

27  best  bales  were  sold  at  average  price 4   4 

100  best  bales  were  sold  at  average  price..,* , 3  Ut 
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Wools  of  this  class,  and  bringing  these  prices,  are  indispensable  for 
the  prodnction  of  a  class  of  dress-goods  of  whidi  the  fabric  known  as 
Henrietta  cloth,  produced  in  Bradford  exclusively  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  is  a  type.  We  have  never  heard  of  an  attempt  to 
produce  wools  of  this  variety  in  the  United  States,  even  so  far  as  the 
importation  of  breeding  animals  adapted  to  this  purpose;  and  we  be* 
lieve  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  seriously  undertaken  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  made  until  the  fine  all-wool  dress-goods  manufacture  receives 
the  compensatory  duties,  to  which  it  is  entitled.  In  the  mean  time  the 
wool-grower  will  derive  more  profit  from  the  heavier  fleeces,  which 
are  in  universal  demand,  the  average  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson^s  being  only 
3.50  pounds  to  the  fleece,  while  our  combing- wool  fleeces  are  nearly 
double  that  weight.  So  that  of  this  variety  of  wool  we  may  safely  say 
it  is  not  grown,  nor  practically  capable  of  being  grown,  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  given  the  above  illustrations  lest  we  might  seem  by  our 
silence  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  engendered  by  a  too  sanguine 
patriotism,  that  we  are  capable  of  advantageously  producing  in  this 
country  all  the  raw  material  required  for  a  vast  and  advancing  wool 
manufacture ;  and  lest  the  second,  but  not  least,  object  of  the  existing 
wool  and  woolen  tariff  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  the  utmost 
freedom  of  wool  importation  consistent  with  prol^otion  of  American 
wool  production.  We  need  not  now  say  how  this  freedom  of  importation 
is  effected,  nor  repeat,  what  we  have  said  thousands  of  times,  that  it  is 
effected  by  the  compensatory  duties  on  manufactures,  which  place  the 
manufacturer  in  the  same  position  as  if  his  wool  were  free  from  duty, 
thus  enabling  him  to  import  freely. 

As  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  framers  of  the  tarift'  of  1867,  the 
8uhstrncture  of  the  existing  wool  and  woolen  tariff,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  point  that  restriction  and  freedom  of  importation 
^  ere  equally  in  view  in  the  construction  of  that  tariff.  We  expressed 
our  views  upon  this  point  in  an  article  in  a  former  volume  of  this  bul- 
letin (Vol.  XV,  p.  63),  but  the  views  there  presented  are  so  pertinent  to 
points  now  under  consideration  that  we  repeat  them  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  after  insisting  upon  the  position  that  the 
sodden  and  exceptional  demand  for  raw  material  in  our  manufactures 
must  be  supplied  by  importations,  and  that  therefore  a  wise  tariff,  while 
increasing  the  production  of  domestic  raw  material  by  protection,  never 
overlooks  the  necessity  of  a  limited  importation,  we  say :     * 

• 

Wq  know  from  intimate  knowledge  that  these  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Randall,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  the  other  wise  wool-growers,  under  whose  counsels 
the  wool  tarifif  of  1^7  was  framed.  The  able  arguments  which  they  made  at  that 
time  for  tbe  protection  of  wool  are  preserved,  bat  nothing  can  be  fonnd  in  them 
'Which  favors  of  the  new  doctrine  that  the  United  States  can  and  should  produce  all 
tiie  woola  required  for  domestic  consumption.  They  distinctly  recognized  that  the 
carpet  wools  grown  in  8emi>barbarou8  countries  would  not  be  grown  here,  upon  the 
principle  that  "  the  farmer  will  not  grow  rye  when  he  can  grow  wheat ;''  and  that 
the  superfine  broadcloth  wools  would  not  be  grown  here  because  no  prices  could  be 
obtained  for  them  equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  In  all  the  discussions  leading  to 
that  tarifif  the  necessity  for  importations  of  wool  was  insisted  upon  by  the  manufact- 
urers and  freely  conceded  by  the  wool-growers.  The  specific  duty  conceded  to  man- 
utacturors  was  given  upon  the  expressly  declared  ground  that  the  manufacturer 
might  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  his  wools  were  free  of  duty — that  is,  that 
with  the  specific  duty  the  domestic  manufacturer  might  be  able  to  import  liis  wools 
00  the  same  terms  as  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  whole  structure  of  the  tarifiT 
contemplated  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  eupply  his  exceptional  wants 
b^  foreign  wooJJa  in  spite  of  the  jt  roteotion  given  to  domestic  wools.    The  very  classi- 
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fication  of  wools  for  duty — a  diBtin^Qishiiig  feature  of  the  wool  tariff— was  made 
with  as  much  reference  to  importation  as  to  protection.  The  highest  daty  was 
placed  npon  first-class  wools,  because  as  they  coald  be  grown  most  abundantly  here 
The  necessity  for  their  importation  was  the  least.  Although  restriction  of  the  formi- 
dably competing  wools  oi  Buenos  Ayres  was  intended,  it  is  certain  that  the  prohibit- 
ory effect  which  has  resulted  from  the  increased  duties  npon  those  wools  was  never 
contemplated.  A  lower  duty  was  placed  upon  the  second-class  wools,  less  abun- 
dantly produced  here,  to  facilitate  their  importation.  And  upon  the  third-class  wools 
a  mere  revenue  duty  was  imposed,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  impona- 
tions.  Thus  importation,  no  less  than  protection,  was  carefully  provided  for  in  the 
joint  councils  which  framed  the  tariff. 

When  the  measure  came  into  operation  the  manufacturers,  without  objection  from 
the  wool-growers,  freely  proclaimed  their  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  op- 
portnnities  to  import  their  needed  wools.  The  '^  address"  to  Congress  adopted  by 
the  second  joint  convention  of  wool-growers  and  manufacturers  held  at  Syraciue  on 
December  jO,  1871,  declared  facility  of  importation  to  be  one  of  the  happy  resnltft  of 
the  new  tariff  policy.    It  says : 

'*  The  scheme  for  neutralizing  the  duties  on  raw  material  has  been  found  to  work 
admirably  in  practical  operation.  By  securing  this  specific  neutralizing  doty  the 
manufiEicturer  is  enabled  to  import  such  wools  as  are  not  grown  here,  or  not  abon- 
dantly.  For  some  time  the  error  extensively  prevailed  among  manufacturers  thut 
the  tariff  shut  them  out  from  foreign  wools,  and  complaint  was  either  Willi'ally  or 
erroneously  made  that  we  could  not  manufacture  fine  cloths,  as  few  superfine  wools 
were  grown  here,  while  the  tariff'  excluded  them  from  abroad.  This  error  is  now  ex- 
ploded, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  importations  made  durin^^  the  last  year  of 
fine  wools  from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crowning  merit  of  the 
existing  tariff  is  that  it  completely  reconciles  the  apparently  inconsistent  objects  of 
protecting  the  American  wool-grower  and  giving  the  fullest  freedom  of  importation 
to  the  manufacturer." 

80  broad-minded  were  the  leading  wool- growers  of  that  day,  and  so  quick  to  see 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  national  wool  industry  required  facilities  for  ob- 
taining abroad  raw  material  not  produced  here,  that  they  mime  common  cause  with 
the  manufacturers  in  efforts  to  repeal  duties  upon  Australian  wools  overlooked  in  the 
tariff  of  1867.  This  was  the  10  per  cent,  duty  upon  Australian  woof  when  imported 
from  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  February,  1871,  the  executive  oommittee  of 
the  Manufacturere'  Association  addressed  the  executive  committee  of  the  Wool- 
Growers  Association,  expressing  with  the  utmost  frankness  their  desire  to  hare 
greater  facilities  for  importing  Australian  wool  from  London.  They  speak  thas 
plainly : 

''The  manufacturers  of  fine  face  goods,  doeskins,  meltons,  etc.,  require  for  their 
fabrics,  as  yon  are  aware,  superfine  and  clean  wool,  or  which  there  is  an  inadequate 
supply  for  the  full  demand  of  the  needs  in  this  country.  The  deficiency  of  wools  of 
the  qualities  of  staple  required  for  the  manufacture  referred  to  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously supplied  from  Australia." 

Tbey  go  on  to  show  that  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  not  contemplated 
in  the  tariff  of  1867  was  a  violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  that  tariff  to  place  the 
manufacturer  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  respect 
to  the  importation  of  wool.  The  appeal  closes  with  a  request  for  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  wool-growers  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  To  this  the  president  of 
the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association,  Dr.  Randall,  promptly  replied,  saying: 

''  I  have  submitted  your  communication  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association,  and  am  authorized  to  say  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  claim  made  bv  you  that  the  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  on  the 
wools  referred  to  should  be  abrogated  by  law  or  departmental  construction  is 
reasonable  and  just." 

The  result  of  this  co-operation  was  the  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  referred 
to  in  1872.  That  repeal  did  more  to  increase  the  importation  of  Australian  wools 
than  the  same  amount  of  reduction  effected  in  the  tariff  of  18B3.  But  the  intelli- 
gent wool-growers  of  that  day  were  not  alarmed  by  the  slight  increase  of  im- 
portation of  a  class  of  wools  too  expensive  and  of  too  limited  a  demand  to  make 
any  serious  competition  with  the  great  bulk  of  our  domestic  wools,  and  they  saw 
that  anv  restriction  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  sheep 
husbandry  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  wool  protection.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Randall  planted  himself  firmly  against  any  increase  of  duty  upon  carpet  wools. 
When  certain  extremists  among  the  wool-growers  suggested  a  provision  that  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  wool  whicn  furnish  any  clothing  or  combine  wool  shooid  pay 
the  same  duties  as  are  provided  for  those  two  classes  he  rebuked  them  in  these 
cogent  words: 

''What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  tariff?  From  the  large  amount  of 
wool  per  yard  necessarily  used  in  carpet^  the  imposing  of  classes  1  mid  2  duties  wonld 
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raise  the  prices  of  these  fabrioB  to  an  oppressive  pltoh  on  small  consumers  of  small 
means.  They  now  have  to  pay  for  them  all  thev  care  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  in 
eocoaraging  popular  extravagance ;  bnt  we  do  believe  in  placing  no  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  widest  popular  enjoyment  of  those  comrorts  and  adornments 
which  both  indicate  and  produce  taste,  culture,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  civili- 
sation. Legislators  have  no  right  to  render  such  ei^oyments  less  attainable  by  en- 
hancing their  cost  without  the  most  stringent  reasons.  If  protecting  dnties  on  car- 
pet wools  were  necessary  to  foster  an  existing  and  important  national  husbandry 
which  is  essential  to  the  pnblic  subsistcDce,  to  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  utilization  of  the  vast  portions  of  the  public  domain,  as  is  the  case  with 
clottiing  and  combing  wool  husbandry,  then  those  duties  would  be  as  jnstiiiable  in 
one  instance  as  the  other,  and  the  same  ultimate  compensation  would  be  made  to  the 
consumer  by  the  reduction  of  prices  caused  by  domestic  competition.  But  dnties 
eqaal  to  thosie  on  clothing  and  combing  wools  will  not  now  nor  probably  for  generations 
to  come  lead  to  any  exteusive  production  of  carpet  wools  in  our  country,  because  it 
would  cost  as  much  or  more  per  pound  to  grow  them  as  to  grow  the  former,  and  the 
aggregate  value  ot  wool  and  mutton  would  be  less.  For  our  growers,  then,  to  insist 
that  carpet  wools  should  perpetually  pay  the  same  duties  as  the  seriously  competing 
wools,  because  a  comparatively  small  amount  can  be  and  is  used  in  clothing  ana 
combing  fabrics,  when,  too,  as  already  said,  this  use  finds  an  equivalent  in  the  use  of 
the  latter  in  carpets,  would  betray  a  selfishness  so  inordinate  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
dis^^nst  the  great  mass  of  our  people." 

We  see  by  the  foregoing  considerations  and  extracts  that  two  object's  were  equallv 
in  view  in  the  framing  of  the  tariff  system  of  1867 — absolnte  protection  to  the  wool- 
grower  and  a  qualified  protection  to  the  manufacturer  through  the  utmost  freedom 
to  import  raw  materials  consistent  with  protection  to  the  grower.  This  reconciling 
of  restriction  and  freedom,  the  most  difficult  of  all  economical  problems,  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  a  wise  tariff  policy.  In  no  branch  of  industry  is  the  difficulty  so 
great,  in  none  has  the  solution  been  so  triumphant.  In  the  study  of  political  ques- 
tions we  go  back  to  the  fathers  to  interpret  the  Constitution ;  so  must  we  go  back  to 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  our  industry,  the  tariff  of  1867^-Btill,  like  our  po- 
litical constitution,  substantially  unimpairsd,  notwithstanding  its  amendments — and 
strengthen  the  system,  if  we  would  have  it  endure,  by  partsudng  of  the  spirit  of  its 
framers. 

IL 

A  very  serious  dii&calty  attending  a  proper  reacljastment  of  the  wool 
and  woolen  tariff  is  the  ananthorized  confidence  of  many  sincere  and  true 
protectionists,  both  among  statesmen  and  manufactarers,  that  the  im- 
position of  higher  protective  duties  will  be  made  possible  through  the 
uDqaestioned  advance  of  protective  sentiment  In  the  west  and  sonth, 
and  through  the  change  in  the  political  majorities  in  Congress  which 
wi]l  result  therefrom.  This  opinion  largely  prevails  in  the  most  impor- 
tant center  of  wool  manufacture  in  the  country — ^the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. And  some  encouragement  has  been  given  by  its  manufacturers 
to  the  extremists  among  the  wool-growers  that  the  wool  duties  of  the' 
tariff  of  1867  may  be.  restored,  provided  there  is  a  simultaneous  resto- 
ration of  the  duties  on  manufacturers  under  that  tariff.  We  think  this 
policy  au  unwise  one.  It  recognizes  the  extremists  of  Ohio  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wool-growiug  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  is  not 
correct.  It  encourages  an  agitation  for  higher  duties  on  wool  which,  if 
continued,  will  end  in  their  total  abolition;  and  it  represses  the  growth 
of  conservative  sentiment  so  strongly  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
Illinois.  Michigan,  New  York,  and  the  trans- Mississippi  regions  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  wool-growers  requiie  no  change  whatever  in  the 
existing  tariff.  An  advance  of  protective  sentiment  in  the  South  and 
West  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  wool  manufacturers,  who  represent 
the  East,  the  traditional  object  of  sectional  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
South  and  West.  The  manufacturers,  moreover,  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent high -cost  clothing ;  and  ^'untaxed  clothing'*^  is  now  to  be  the  war- 
cry  of  the  leading  section  of  the  dominant  political  party.  How  perilous, 
then,  is  the  i>ositiQp  of  the  wool  manufacturer  in  any  new  agitation  of 
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the  tariff  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  think  it  quite  possible  that  in 
the  event  of  a  change  in  the  political  majority  in  Congress,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  North  and  East,  the  wool  duties  of  1867  might  be 
restored.  Bnt  to  restore  the  woolen  duties  would  be  hardly  less  a  mir- 
acle than  forcing  back  the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  people  have  gained 
by  the  reduction  of  1883  a  remission  of  over  20  per  cent,  upon  their 
clothing,  which  they  are  incorrectly  taught  to  believe  is  a  reduction  to 
the  same  extent  of  the  cost  of  their  cloth.  Is  it,  conceivable  that  they 
will  consent  to  give  this  op  to  carry  out  a  compact  of  wool  growers  and 
manufacturers  t  The  wool-growers  may,  with  utmost  good  faith,  pledge 
their  best  efforts :  but  what  power  have  they  of  binding  Congress  to 
such  action  that  tne  two  measures  restoring  duties  on  wool  and  woolens 
shall  stand  or  fall  together  t  What  power  could  the  manufacturers 
wield  for  the  restoration  of  the  woolen  duties  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
they  originally  consented  to  the  reduction  f  What  influence  could  they 
have  in  face  of  the  indifference  of  the  West,  the  old  war  animosities  of 
the  South,  the  waning  political  power  of  the  East  and  North,  and,  above 
all,  against  the  popular  prejudice  engendered  by  the  demagognes^ 
clamor  of  ^^  untaxed  clothing  ^1  We  say  that  the  wool  duties  might  be 
restored,  bnt  the  woolen  duties  Tiever,  What  then  would  be  the  position 
of  the  wool  grower!  His  victory  would  indeed  be  a  barren  one.  He 
would  have  admitted  wool  in  the  most  ruinous  of  all  forms,'  that  of 
goods.  He  would  have  destroyed  his  customers  and  have  got  his  in 
creased  wool  duties  at  the  cost  of  his  market.  Of  course  such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  continue  long.  The  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  who  saved  the  wool  tariff  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  would 
rise  en  masse.  The  wool  tariff*  would  be  swept  away  as  with  a  whirl- 
wind. And  then  destruction  of  flocks,  dispersion  of  labor,  lowering  of 
wages,  increased  cost  of  clothing,  increased  cost  of  animal  food,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  depression,  affecting  sympathetically  the  whole 
nation,  would  follow,  and  all  because  a  few  political  machinators  rep- 
resenting the  unthinking  masses  of  the  wool -growers  of  the  country 
would  not  "  let  well  enough  alone." 

The  obvious  reason  why  the  raising  of  the  duties  on  wool  without  a 
corresponding  restoration  of  the  duties  on  woolens  would  be  rninons 
both  to  manufacturers  and  producers  is  that  insufficient  compensatory 
duties  on  manufactures  give  the  foreigner  the  command  of  our  market, 
and  displace  domestic  with  foreign  products.  This  has  been  remarka- 
bly and  most  unhappily  demonstrated  by  the  situation  of  the  worsted- 
cloth  industry  in  this  country  since  the  tariff  legislation  of  1883.  That 
law  not  only  largely,  and  we  think  unduly,  reduced  the  duties  on  goods 
to  correspond  with  the  reduction  on  wool,  but  a  construction  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  we  believe  against  the  manifest  intent  of  the 
law,  that  worsted  cloths  are  not  woolen  cloths,  still  further  reduced  the 
proportion  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  worsted  cloths  to  the  duty  on 
the  wool  of  which  they  are  made.  In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  volume, 
we  showed  that  these  importations  of  worsted  cloths,  under  unduly  re- 
duced compensatory  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool,  were  peculiarly 
disastrous  to  the  wool-growers  of  the  older  States  producing  merino 
combiqg  wools — the  very  States  most  needing  encouragement  of  wool 
production  on  account  of  their  high-priced  lands  and  limited  ranges  of 
pasturage.  We  showed  by  official  tables  of  importations  that  in  the  year 
1884  4,591,215  pounds,  and  in  1885  5,903,994  pounds  of  foreign  wool,  in 
the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  were  brought  into  this  country  in  ex- 
cess of  the  imjportation  of  ^oods  of  like  character  in  1883,  to  tibe  detii- 
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meat  of  oar  own  manufacturers  and  in  an  equal  degree  to  tbe  pro- 
ducers of  wool.  The  paper  containing  these  statements,  with  many 
others  confirmatory  of  the  point  that  the  reduction  of  the  compensa- 
tory duties  on  worsted  was  far  more  injurious  to  the  wool-growers  of  the 
older  States  than  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wool  under  the  tariff  of 
1883,  were  largely  circulated  in  the  West.  They  were  commented  upon 
with  approbation  by  the  leading  wool  and  agricultural  journals,  were 
approved  by  formal  resolutions  of  the  Association  of  Wool  Dealers  of 
Philadelphia,  by  a  personal  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool- 
Growers^  Association,  and  last  and  not  least  by  the  personal  admission 
of  the  president  of  the  Wool-Growers'  Association  of  Ohio.  To  correct 
thisevil  required  the  passage  by  Congress  of  only  a  brief  amendment,  the 
Dawes  amendment,  declaratory  of  the  unquestioned  intent  of  Congress 
in  the  imposition  of  the  worsted-cloth  duties.  The  knit-goods  legisla- 
tion of  1882  shows  that  Congress,  however  adverse  to  increasing  duties, 
will  not  refuse  to  do  justice  to  industries  injured  by  wrong  construction 
of  the  law.  Why  can  not  the  intelligent  wool-growers  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  agitating  a  restoration  of  wool  duties  which  is  so  obviously  im- 
practicable without  the  ruinous  consequence  of  impairing  the  protection 
to  the  manufacturer,  join  the  manufacturers  in  urging  a  clearly  prac- 
ticable measure,  which  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  both  Y 

III. 

The  last  and  most  serious  difficulty  attending  tariff  legislation  on 
wool  manufactures  is  the  popular  prejudice  which  exists,  or  has  been 
made  to  seem  to  exist,  against  taxing  clothing,  which  in  our  climate  is 
the  second  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  writer  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  widely  this  prejudice  has  extended  by  observing  its 
prevalence  even  in  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  body  of  men  all  of  protect- 
ive proclivities,  yet  from  whom  the  woolen  manufactures  received  the 
most  dangerous  reductions  a[)plied  to  any  industry.  This  clamor  for 
untaxed  clothing  is  made  by  demagogues,  and  political  partisans,  in 
the  assumed  interest  of  the  workingman.  It  does  not  come  from  the 
workingmen  themselves,  for  there  is  no  more  general  subject  of  comment 
and  congratulation  among  this  class  of  our  people  than  thediminished  cost 
which,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  is  so  clearly  the  result  of  a  pro- 
tected wool  manufacture.  Among  the  countless  manifestoes  which  have 
issued  from  laboring  men  within  the  last  year  or  two  proclaiming  the 
burdens  which  oppress  them,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  bur- 
den of  high-cost  citthing  from  a  protective  tariff  once  referred  to. 

Besides  the  demagogues,  politicians,  and  importers  of  foreign  goods, 
the  most  active  fomenters  Of  prejudice  against  the  woolen  manufacture 
are  purely  literary  men,  professors  and  students  in  colleges,  and  the 
fashionable  young  men  in  our  great  cities,  with  whom  contempt  for 
American  products  is  a  claim  for  social  distinction — a  class  of  men  who 
have  the  habits  and  tastes,  if  not  the  means  of  the  wealthiest  classes, 
and  who  aim  to  distinguish  themselves  in  dress  as  well  as  manners 
from  the  workiijg  classes.  They  join  with  the  demagogues  and  politi- 
cians in  denouncing  the  burdens  of  the  woolen  tariff'  upon  the  working- 
men.  But  their  real  grievance  is  not  here,  but  in  the  operation  of  the 
woolen  tariff,  accordingtoitsmostjustiflable  intent,  of  placing  the  highest 
duty  upon  fhe  rich  man's  goods,  of  making  it  bear  where  it  can  be  most 
easily  borne,  upon  -the  consumers  of  fine  goods  and  novelties  and  select 
styles  of  exclusive  foreign  production,  articles  which  are  not  necessa- 
ries but  luxuries,  aud  desirable  rather  for  their  exclusiveness  than  their 
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inherent  excellence.  We  are  forced  to  believe  that  free-tarade  sen- 
timent in  oar  colleges  and.  among  the  fashionable  young  men  of  our 
cities  is  not  founded  upon  any  matured  economical  opinion,  but  upon 
the  ignoble  object  with  these  young  men  of  getting  their  own  clothes 
more  cheaply  and  making  more  display  with  less  means — a  motive  not 
ignoble  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  the  national  progress  in  the  arts,  and  independence  of  the  na- 
tion,, and  because  it  is  so  completely  the  opposite  of  that  patriotism 
which  made  the  very  class  of  young  men  whom  we  have  in  view  so 
glorious  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  existence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  tariff  which 
is  the  subject  of  such  general  interest  as  that  relating  to  wool  mana- 
factures.  It  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
v.  Plainstanes,  in  which  every  unfledged  advocate  in  Edinburgh  tried 
^^  his  whittle."  It  is  a  very  carious  fact  that  there  is  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  which  those  directly  and  practically  engaged  in  the  pursuit  are 
supposed  to  know  so  little,  and  laymen  and  outsiders  so  much.  Toang 
professors  of  political  economy,  discarding  all  the  opinions  which  the 
manufacturers  regard  as  authority,  and  falling  back  only  upon  those 
which  the  manufacturers  repudiate,  write  whole  books  upon  the  woolen 
tariff,  and  pronounce  ex  cathedra  upon  questions  upon  which  practical 
men  speak  with  diffidence.  We  know  no  practical  manufacturer  who 
would  pretend  to  speak  with  authority  upon  any  branch  of  the  wool 
manufacture  except  his  own ;  but  these  doctrinaires  assume  to  be  mas- 
ters of  every  detail  required  for  the  construction  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  tariffs.  We  have  just  seen  it  announced  that  the  students  of 
Harvard  University  are  to  enlighten  the  country  with  essays  upon  the 
wool  and  woolen  tariff  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Oobdeu 
Club.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  Xhat  the  academi- 
cal learning  of  the  country  is  coming  to  our  rescue  in  a  discussion  of 
a  question  which  the  statesmen  and  practical  men  of  the  country  have 
found  to  be  the  most  delicate,  intricate,  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  tariff  legislation.  This  presumption  of  charlatanism  and  igno- 
rance we  might  pass  by  with  the  contempt  or  indifference  which  it  de* 
serves,  if  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  that  popular 
prejudice  against  the  wool  manufacture,  which,  arresting  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  through  a  constant  apprehension  of  unfavorable  legi^- 
Jation,  IS  the  most  influential  cause  of  the  comparatively  slow  extension 
of  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  here  digress  for  a  moment  from  our  line  of  thought  to  express 
our  obligations  .to  a  vast  class  of  our  citizens  and  large  sections  of  oar 
country  from  whom,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
wool  manufacture  has  received  the  most  generous  support  No  section 
of  the  country  and  no  body  of  our  people  have  done  so  much  to  counter- 
act the  prejudice  fomented  in  the  east  and  our  great  cities  against  the 
wool  manufacturers  as  the  great  West  and  its  farmers  and  wool-growers. 
From  whom  has  our  manufacture  found  such  eloquent  and  effective  de- 
fense of  its  interests  as  from  Western  statesmenaud  the  representatives 
of  purely  a|gricultural  constituencies — as  from  Garfield,  in  his  famous 
minority  report,  Sherman,  Delano  (of  old  times),  Binfham,  Lawrence, 
Brown,  McKinley — or  as  from  the  practical  wool-growers,  Randall,  Mont- 
gomery, Hammond,  Garland,  Markham,  Bissel,  Archer.  It  is  becan^ 
these  men  and  the  great  agricultural  constituencies  which  they  repre- 
sent stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  manufacturers  for  fifteen  years 
in  all  assaults  made  upon  the  woolen  tariff  that  the  wool  manufactur- 
ers of  the  United  States,  forgetting  later  and  minor  differences  iu  gra^i* 
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lade  for  past  obligations,  are  now  bringing  to  bear  all  the  inflaence  of 
tbeir  vast  industry  against  the  repeal  of  duties  on  wool. 

Both  political  economical  parties  agree,  or  profess  to  agiree,  that  no 
tariff  revision  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  interests  of  the  great 
Dational  industries  and  of  the  workmen  dependent  upon  them.  Who 
are  so  capable  of  determining  the  interests  of  a  national  industry  as  the 
men  who  constitute  it,  who  live  in  it,  are  wrapped  up  in  it,  who  make 
it  a  part  of  their  very  being,  who  are  masters  of  all  its  secrets,  whose 
every  day  observations  teach  them  more  than  ever  was  written  inbooks, 
and  whose  daily  thought  is  a  series  of  perpetual  questionings  and  un- 
coDscioas  judgments  as  to  its  interests  t  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind recognizes  the  authority  which  should  be  conceded  to  superior  and 
pecaliar  knowledge  growing  out  of  special  study.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  build  bridges  without  a  civil  engineer,  ships  without  naval  construct- 
ors, or  important  edifices  without  architects.  We  trust  our  lives  to  the 
skilled  physician,  our  property  to  the  trained  lawyer,  the  education  of 
our  sons  to  the  trained-  teachers,  and  armies  in  war  to  West  Point 
oflSeers.  All  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  have  recognized  the 
aatbority  due  to  special  acknowledge  and  practical  experience  by  the 
deference  which  is  paid  to  manufacturers  in  all  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative measures  affecting  the  industries.  No  popular  clamor  is 
ever  heard  in  Europe  against  the  great  national  industries.  Such  a 
clamor  would  be  held  to  be  nothing  less  than  disloyalty  to  the  nation. 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  themselves  dictated  the  policy  which 
relinquished  direct  protection  to  manufactures  for  the  better  protection 
to  them  of  free  raw  materials  for  their  mills  and  cheaper  food  for  their  • 
workmen.  The  interests  of  France  and  Germany  demanded  the  policy 
of  protection,  and  the  great  industries  of  these  countries  have  literally 
dictated  the  tarijf  duties  required  for  their  interests  in  the  judgment  of 
the  manafacturers. 

While  in  Europe  the  judgment  of  the  great  industries  is  held  to  be 
supreme  and  unquestionable  in  regard  to  their  interests,  in  the  half  a 
dozen  or  more  attempts  for  tariff  revision  by  revenue  reformers  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  have  been 
practically  ignored.  In  the  Wood  tariff  revision  hearings  were  directly 
refused  to  the  industries.  Hearings  to  manufacturers  were  permitted 
as  to  the  first  Morrison  bill,  but  their  suggestions  were  totally  disre- 
garded. No  hearing  was  permitted  as  to  the  last  Morrison  bill.  What 
better  evidence  could  we  have  than  this  refusal  of  revenue  reformers 
to  gain  wisdom  where  there  is  most  experience,  light  'where  there  is 
most;  knowledge,  advice  where  there  is  the  most  matured  judgment,  that 
their  pretended  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  is  a  sham 
and  a  pretense,  and  but  a  thin  disguise  for  a  deep-seated  hostility  to 
the  existing  organizations  of  American  industry  ? 

We  believe  the  industries  should  insist  upon  the  right  to  determine 
in  tbeir  utmost  details  the  measures  of  legislation  suited  to  their  inter- 
ests ;  that  the  work  of  the  financial  committees  of  Congress  should  be 
judicial  rather  than  initiative ;  and  that  their  chief  function  should  be 
to  determine  what  is  the  truest,  the  most  reliable,  and  most  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  industries  themselves  as  to  the  measures  a^ect- 
iug  tbeir  interests. 

The  efforts  of  the  industries,  therefore,  should  not  be  directed  so  much 
to  Congress  as  to  themselves — to  perfecting  their  respective  organiza- 
tions; to  uniting  upon  a  common  policy;  to  settling  differences  of 
opinion  within  themselves;  to  making  mutual  concessions  where  there 
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is  conflict  of  interest ;  to  selecting  the  men  of  ripest  experience,  of 
broadest  views,  and  of  most  nnselflsh  purposes  «to  be  the  exponents  of 
tHeir  policy.  Above  all,  let  the  industries  feel  that  the  responsibility 
of  wise  tariff  legislation  do^s  not  rest  upon  Congress,  bat  on  themselves. 
A  tariff  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  nation  and  adapted  to  its  most 
complete  development  must  emanate  directly  from  the  industries  which 
legislation  affects.  The  tariffs  of  1824, 1828,  and  1842  were  constructed 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  industries  and  from  their  inspiration. 
The  tariff's  of  1846  and  1857  were  constructed  by  economical  theorists 
and  political  partisans  in  defiance  of  the  industries.  They  consequently 
proved  ruinous  to  the  country,  and  not  a  scrap  of  them  in  theory  or  detail 
survives.  The  existing  tariff  system  is  based  upon  the  two  MorriU  tariff 
and  the  tariff  of  1867.  Mr.  Morrill's  marvelous  success  did  not  proceed 
so  much  from  his  genius  and  intuitive  suggestions  as  from  a  faculty 
higher  than  any  genius,  which  this  statesman  possesses  in  a  degree 
unequaled  by  any  other  in  the  country—- with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kelley— of  ascertaining  in  the  minutest  details  the  wants  of  every 
interest  in  connection  with  tariff*  legislation.  The  tariff  of  1867  was 
wholly  framed  by  the  two  interests  which  it  concerned.  The  existing 
tariff  system,  compounded  substantially  from  the  three  tariffs  last  re 
ferred  to,  has  endured  for  over  twenty  years — a  longer  period  than  has 
been  permitted  to  any  other  tariff  system  in  our  history,  because  it  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  industrial  sentiment  of  the  country  and  is  founded 
upon  the  representations  which  the  respective  industries  have  made  of 
their  necessities  in  connection  with  tariff  legislation. 

It  the  position  which  we  so  earnestly  insist  upon,  that  tariff  legislation, 
so  far  as  respects  the  industries,  should  be  absolutely  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  industrial  sentiment  of  the  country,  be  correct,  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  tariff  revision  whose  advocates  deny  the  right  of  the 
industries  to  speak  with  any  authority  upon  matters  concerning  their 
interests,  who  claim  that  as  interested  parties  the  industries  shoolduot 
be  heard  at  all,  a«d  whose  avowed  object  is  to  destroy  the  inflaence 
which  the  national  industry  has  exerted  for  the  last  thirty  years  upon 
tariff  legislation  f  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  the 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  country  should  take  as  to  such  a  revision, 
in  which  they  would  be  certain  to  gain  nothing  and  would  risk  every- 
thing! Let)  them,  then,  plant  themselves  more  firmly  than  ever  upon 
the  x>osition  which  they  took  with  such  wonderful  unanimity  in  their 
addresses  to  Secretary  Manning  and  Congress — namely,  there  shall  be 
no  change  in  the  duties  on  wool,  either  by  reduction  or  increase,*  the 
duties  on  wool  manufactures  shall  remain  unchanged,  and  the  system 
of  compound,  or  compensatory,  and  direct  duties  on  wool  manufactures 
shall  remain  in  its  utmost  strictness ;  there  shall  be  no  tariff  legislation 
as  to  wool  manufactures  except  to  carry  out  the  unquestioned  intent  of 
the  law  where  it  has  been  defeated  by  administrative  constructions. 
Let  the  wool-growers  of  the  country  stand  by  the  manufacturers  in 
these  positions,  and  we  will  make  a  bulwark  of  industrial  defense,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  others,  against  which  the  I  illows  of  free  trade 
shall  beat  in  vain. 
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IHE  PSOPOSinOV  TO  HAKE  WOOL  EBBS. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Tbtjitt  said :  I  am  opposed  to  that  provision  of  the 
Mills  tariff  bill  which  admits  wool  free  of  dnty^  for  the  reason  that  ft*ee 
wool  would  be  of  no  lasting  benefit  to  the  American  mannfactnrer.  It 
18  stated  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  this  policy  shoald  be 
adopted  that  the  manufacturer  would  obtain  his  wool  so  much  cheaper. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  abolition  of  wool  duties  would  result  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  that  article  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  now  paid,  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  opposing  it,  for  every  pound  of  wool  and  every  yard  of 
goods  now  in  the  hands  of  deialers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  would 
decline  in  value  to  a  corresponding  extent;  and,  as'  every  sheep  in  the 
land  must  share  in  the  depreciation,  the  immediate  loss  would  be  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  incalculable.  Every  mill  in  the  country  would 
be  compelled  to  stop ;  thousands  of  oi)erative8  now  happily  employed 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  streets,  and  millions  of  yards  of  goods  would 
be  placed  in  the  auction  rooms  for  sale  at  prices  that  could  only  entail 
a  fearful  loss  to  the  manhfacturers;  and  while  in  this  weakened  condi- 
tion the  tide  of  foreign  importation  would  come  rushing  in  like  some 
vast  tidal  wave,  stifling  and  burying  out  of  sight  the  industries  of 
America,  and  years  might  elapse  before  they  again  recovered  from  the 
evil  effects  of  this  ill-advised  measure. 

Free  raw  material  is  the  pioneer  of  free  goods,  for  we  can  not  expect 
that  the  wool  grower  will  consent  to  a  policy  of  protection  which  em- 
braces everything  he  buys,  and  excludes  every  article  which  he  pro- 
duces and  wants  to  sell. 

Tbe  success  of  woolen  manufacturing  in  this  country  is  founded  upon 
$beep»hnsbandry  at  home,  and  the  wool-grower  is  just  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  upon  the  wool  in  which  he  invests  his  capital  and  which 
he  exerts  his  skill  to  produce,  as  the  manufacturer  who  asks  for  a  tariff 
iu  order  that  he  may  put  it  into  goods;  and  I  conceive  that  it  is  not 
01)1^  fair  and  honest,  but  that  the  very  success  of  our  business  depends 
upon  the  support  we  give  to  the  wool-grower.  To  admit  wool  free  of 
duty  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  destruction  of  sheep-raising 
for  wool  in  America. 

We  have  seen  the  clip  of  this  country  grow  under  a  protective  tariff 
Iron  160,000,000  pounds  in  1866  to  about  320,000,000  in  18S3,  and  we 
liave  also  seen  it  decline,  under  a  badly  constructed  tariff,  to  265,000,000 
at  the  present  time.  If  it  decreased  at  such  a  rapid  rate  when  only  a 
^Iight  reduction  was  made,  at  what  a  frightful  speed  will  it  disappear 
\vheu  all  protection  is  removed.  Already  the  sheep  are  being  killed  off; 
vrools  costing  30  cents  to  raise  are  being  sold  at  from  22  to  26  cents ; 
tbe  wool  grower  is  alarmed,  and  shows  that  he  feels  his  loss  by  retiring 
from  the  business. 

Without  going  into  figures  to  show  how  certainly  the  clip  is  shrinking  I 
vill  state  that  I  am  opposed  to  free  wool  for  the  reason,  above  all  others, 
that  it  would  inevitably  destroy  wool- growing  in  America,  thus  leaving 
U8  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for  our  supply.  This  would 
be  no  benefit  to  us,  for  instead  of  obtaining  ox\f  wool  cheaper  than  we 
do  now  we  would  have  to  pay  more.  At  present  we  have  our  home  clip 
to  fall  back  on  when  we  can  not  buy  wool  abroad,  but  then  we  would 
bave  but  one  market  in  which  to  buy,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
compete  with  European  buyers,  who  have  many  advantages  over 
w^  At  present  we  only,  have  to  buy  about  20,000,000  to  30,000,000 
pounds  of  clothing  and  combing  wool  abroad,  and  then  we  would  havA 
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to  buy  over  300,000,000  poands,  provided  our  mills  were  able  to  run  at 
all.    This  does  not  include  carpet  wools. 

If  the  price  of  wool  in  London  is  now  14(2.,  it  would  unquestionably 
advance  upon  the  appearance  of  American  buyers  for  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  How  much  that  advance  would  be  no  one  can  nay, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  it  would  be  so  great  as  to  deprive  us  of  all 
advantage  that  &ee  wool  might  be  suppos^  to  bestow. 

The  only  sheep  that  our  farmers  would  probably  be  obliged  to  keep 
would  be  those  known  as  mutton  sheep,  which  grow  medium  and  low- 
grade  wools.  Merino  sheep  would  disappear  entirely,  so  that  all  tine 
wools  for  delaines,  fine  worsted  coating,  and  knit-goods  would  have  to 
be  brought  from  abroad.  So  long  as  plenty  of  wool  grows  in  Australia 
and  South  America  this  would  be  all  right,  but  when  some  calamity  ha]>- 
pened  reducing  the  clip,  and  wool  consequently  advanced,  we  woald  long 
lor  the  wool  clip  of  America  which  was  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  this 
bill  which  is  before  us. 

I  believe,  then,  that  all  the  promises  of  relief  based  upon  free  wool  in 
this  bill  are  a  iraud  and  unreliable.  It  is  not  true  that  we  would  obtain 
our  wool  cheaper.  It  is  true  that  we  would  lose  our  home  wools.  It 
would  not  give  the  citizen  a  suit  of  clothes  one  dollar  cheaper,  and  it 
would  reduce  his  wages  more  than  by  any  means  he  could  hope  to  gain. 
It  would  result  in  free  manufactured  goods,  for  the  farmer  would  never 
rest,  if  you  made  wool  free,  until  he  made  goods  free.  I  believe  in  the 
old  motto,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.'*  The  wool-ffrower  and 
manufacturer  together  can  stand  against  all  the  assaults  ofpoliticians, 
and  I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  protection  from  the  lamb  in  the  fields  to 
the  clothes  on  our  backs;  and  I  desire  now  to  enter  my  emphatic  disap- 
proval of  free  wool,  and  my  belief  is  that  if  the  worsted  clause  was 
remedied  no  further  legislation  is  required  so  far  as  the  woolen  iodos- 
tries  are  concerned. 


THE  PEEPABATIOV  07  WOOL. 

The  MilU  hill  mil  force  it  to  be  done  in  Europe, 

Mr.  Theodobe  0.  Sea&gh  (Erben,  Search  &  Go.)  said: 

In  the  line  of  Mr.  Harding's  remarks,  representing  the  worsted  yarns, 
I  wish  to  carry  the  simile  a  little  further.  He  states  that  if  the  Milb 
bill  goes  into  operation  the  work  of  wool  sorting  will  be  done  abroad. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that  in  my  mind.  I  think  that  entire 
branch  of  industry  would  necessarMy  be  compelled  to  go  abroad. 

I  think  aWthat  wool  washing  and  wool  combing  would  follow  it,  and 
the  reason  I  think  so  is  this:  In  section  2499  of  the  Mills  bill  it  says, 
"  Each  and  every  imported  article  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  any 
schedule  in  this  title  which  is  similar,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture, 
or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this 
title  as  chargeable  with  duty,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  ^niy  which  is 
levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the 
particulars  before  mentjpned." 

What  I  want  to  say,  then,  is  this :  That  worsted  tops  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  bill.  Neither  are  they  mentioned  in  the  old  tariff  bill,  and  what 
has  been  the  result  f 

It  has  been  before  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  had 
various  opinions  upon  the  subject,  which  assert  that  wool  tops  more 
nearly  resemble  scoured  wool  than  anything  else,  and  should  be  dati- 
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able  as  snch;  henct^  it  is  that  all  Uie  wool  tops  which  have  been  hitherto 
imported  into  this  country  since  1867  have  paid  60  cents  a  poand  duty, 
because  they  pay  twice  the  duty  of  wool. 

These  opinions,  under  which  we  are  working,  and  have  been  since 
1867,  or,  at  least,  since  the  first  one  was  brought  before  the  court,  will 
be  referred  to  to  decide  this  mooted  question,  since  tops  are  not  men- 
.tioDcd  in  the  Mills  bUl,  and  they  will  come  back  to  the  same  schedule  . 
in  which  they  always  have  been ;  that  is  scoured  wool ;  and  if  they  do — 
scoared  wool  being  free  wool — tops  come  in  free,  and  with  that  we  wipe 
out  one-half  of  all  the  worsted  interests  in  this  country  at  one  blow— 
clean  them  right  out. 

You  know,  or,  at  least,  I  presume  the  most  of  you  do  that, have  any- 
thing to  do  with  spinning  mills,  that  the  cost  of  the  machinery  necea- 
saiT  to  manufacture  what  we  call  tops  is  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  a  yam ;  and  to  make  tops 
free  would  wipe  out  all  of  the  wool  handling  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
coosidei^ble — ^all  of  the  wool  sorting,  all  of  the  wool  washing,  all  of  the 
wool  carding,  and  all  of  the  wool  combing. 

Now,  we  have  here  ibe  opportunity  created  by  a  bill,  which  has  been 
probably  put  up  without  the  advice  of  the  people  who  are  practically 
interested  in  it,orif  they  have  given  their  advice  it  has  not  been  taken, 
that  is  at  once  going  to  down  one  of  the  largest  industries  this  country 
now  has.  After  1867  the  worsted  industries  in  this  country  began  to 
get  a  foothold,  and  the  worsted  cloths  began  to  be  so  desirable,  because 
of  the  pure  wool,  that  everybody  wanted  them,  and  their  popularity 
gradually  supplanted  the  woolen  product,  until  to-day  the  cocdbers  in 
this  country  probably  have  800  combs  at  work,  and  they  produce  vari- 
ous amounts^  depending  upon  the  quality,  from  125  to  600  pounds  of 
clean  material,  called  tops,  every  dfty  from  each  comb. 

Now,  here  is  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  condemn  the  whole  schedule 
of  the  Mills  bill.  Anything  that  is  going  to  be  so  revolutionary  as  that 
ought  to  be  throttled  at  once. 

Outside  of  that  they  have  given  the  worsted  spinners  40  per  cent. 
They  turned  round,  after  doing  that,  and  gave  the  cloth-maker  also  40 
per  cent,  and  the  clothing-makers  45  per  cent.,  which  means  this :  They 
expect  the  extra  5  per  cent,  to  make  up  the  difference  between  labor  in 
making  up  the  goods  in  this  country  and  labor  in  making  them  up 
abroad.  In  connection  with  this,  I  have  here  the  United  States  con- 
sular report  of  January,  1888,  in  which  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  report  headed 
^'Female  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  in  Germany," 
goes  on  to  state : 

In  Berlin,  the  chief  seat  of  theae  industries,  cloak-makers  are  paid  from  8  to  9  marks 
weekly.  A  mark  in  equal  to  a  little  less  than  25  cents,  and  eight  or  nine  times  that 
will  give  you  the  result,  showing  \<'hat  is  paid  cloak-makerB  in  Berlin.  Beginners 
aod  the  less  skillful  hands  earn  from  4  to  5  marks  a  week.  The  season  lasts  only  four 
or  five  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  the  workers  have  to  find  other  employment. 
The  makers  of  underclothing  earn  from  5  to  15  marks  weekly,  and  in  Posen  the  daily 
wages  in  the  factories  vary  nom  50  to  60  pfennigs  for  ten  or 'eleven  hours'  work. 

You  can  see  from  these  little  statements,  continued  at  great  length 
bere,  that  if  the  Berlin  cloak-makers  earn  from  5  to  8  or  9  marks  a  week 
what  the  condition  of  labor  on  the  other  side  is,  and  you  can  also  con- 
clnde  as  to  whether  5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  protect  that  industry.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  man  here  who  will  say  that  twice  5  per  cent,  is 
enough  to  do  it.  What  are  you  going  to  dot  The  ready-made  clothing 
business,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  consumes  a  large  per  cent. 

The  President  (Mr.  Dolan).  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  looms  of 
tbis  country  t 


:  :  --• 
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Mr.  SjsAltGH.  The  prodact  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  looms  of  this  conn  try 
is  used  ap  in  the  roanafacture  of  ready-made  goods.  Now,  if  5  per  cent, 
is  not  enough  protection,  those  goods  \vill  be  made  abroad ;  and  if  they 
are  made  abroad,  they  are  bought  abroad,  and  that  settics  that* 

Now,  as  we  can  not  afford  to  have  that  done,  what  must  we  dof  We 
have  our  40  per  cent.  We  will  say  to  the  cloak-maker:  "  We  will  divide 
with  you.  In  other  words,  we  will  cut  down  upon  our  protection  to 
keep  the  trade  here.f  We  offer  them  part  of  our  loaf.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing 40  per  cent,  which  the  bill  is  carefully  prepared  to  show,  the  reality 
of  it  is  that  we  have  probably  not  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  simply 
because  they  have  not  made  the  other  part  of  the  bill  right  They 
started  with  40  per  cent,  but,  not  keeping  it  up,  it  becomes  practically 
useless  to*ns. 

Another  thing.  Buttons  covered  with  silk,  and  all  that  sort  of  trim- 
ming bought  abroad  and  brought  into  this  country,  pay  50  per  cent; 
but  if  brought  in  on  ready-made  clothing  they  pay  45  per  cent  There 
is  again  exactly  the  same  thing.  You  can  go  abroad  and  load  your 
cloa-ks  and  all  those  garments  with  these-SO-per-cent.  dress  trimmings 
and  bring  them  over  here  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  but  our  manu- 
facturers here,  importing  them  separately^  must  pay  50  per  cent.;  but 
on  r/eadymade  clothing  only  45  per  cent 

Kow,  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  justice  in  preparing  a  bill  which, 
on  its  face,  seems  to  give  40  per  cent,  proteotion,  yet  when  you  come  to 
the  bottom  of  it  you  find  you  have  only  30  per  cent 

Further  than  that,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  undervaluations f 
I  do  not  care  what  tariff  you  prepare,  you  must  allow  for  that.  Every 
time  they  come  with  these  undervaluations  and  poke  them  right  at  yon, 
and  will  continue  doing  it,  what  does  this  mean  t  Not  less  than  5  to  10 
per  cent;  and  you  must  have  a  tariff  high  enough  to  beat  those  fellows 
to  that  extent  if  you  want  to  stand  against  them.  In  the  first  place, 
they  will  unload  on  you  to  that  extent  and  beat  you  in  such  ways  as  we 
know  not  of;  but  the  material  gets  here  all  the  same.  Allow  for  a  thing 
of  that  kind,  make  a  deduction  for  your  trimmings,  and  what  have  we 
left!  Probably  we  have  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  left,  and  that  is  the 
net  protection  there  is  in  the  Mills  bill,  as  I  read  it,  and  believe  it  t^  be 
not  more  than  that 

What  we  want  is  a  man  of  the  biggest  kind — ^I  do  not  care  whether 
Bepublican  or  Democrat — when  he  comes  to  consider  a  thing  like  this. 
He  must  be  so  big  in  his  own  mind  and  so  strong  within  himself  that 
when  he  comes  to  look  at  a  thing  and  finds  out  that  it  is  wrong  he  then 
can  rise  equal  to  the  emergency  and  give  us  what  he  knows  is  right  and 
what  will  be  right 


FINE  WOOLEHS  FOE  ME^'S  WEAfi. 

What  the  Mills  hUl  will  do  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Salmon  (Thomas  Dolan  &  Oo.)  said : 
I  had  written  a  few  pages  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  was  dis- 
appointed in  getting  some  facts  from  certain  spinners  as  to  raw  mate- 
rial and  yams ;  therefore  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  40-per  cent  daty 
(I  take  the  case  of  worsted  goods  manufactured  for  men's  wear),  which  is 
in  the  Mills  bill  put  on  worsted  yarns,  was  satisfactory  to  the  worsted 
spinners  if  they  had  free  wool,  which,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  the  bill ; 
that  is,  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  40-per  cent,  proteotion. 
Figuring  from  that  point,  I  found  that  I  could  bring  worsted  yams  from 
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the  other  side  under  the  Mills  bill  as  cheaply  m  they  would  offer  to  sell 
them  to  meb    I  therefore  made  a  few  figures  on  the  basis  of  the  foreigUg 
prices  of  worsted  yams,  patting  myself  on  the  same  basis  as  the  fo]:eign 
manofacturer  who  buys  his  yarns. 

I  have  taken  two  cases.  The  first  is  that  of  a  fancy  worsted  made 
from  skein  and  slubbing-dyed  yarn,  weighing  from  16  to  1 7  onnces. 
That  is  what  we  call  spring  weight,  and  beaVy  weight  would  be  figured 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  fancy  worsted  to-day  is  the  only  salvation 
the  worsted  goods  manufacturers  for  men's  wear  have,  and  I  will  show 
you  how  we  stand  on  the  Mills  bill. 

I  take  a  piece  of  goods  which  I  know  can  be  .bought  on  the  other  side 
to-day  for  4«.  lOd.  That  reduced  to  currency,  at  2  cents  to  the  penny, 
is  $1.16.  Adding  40  per  cent,  duty  (46^  cents ;  I  do  not  reduce  it  down 
to  small  fractions),  and  then  the  extra  charges  of  about  3^  cents  a  yard, 
they  could  land  that  piece  of  goods  at  $1.66.  Now,  I  take  the  same 
piece  of  goods  which  we  make  here  in  Philadelphia,  taking  the  same 
yam  which  the  foreigner  has  to  make  it  from. 

It  takes  18  ounces  of  worsted  yarn  to  make  it,  for  which  he  pays  3«.  a 
pound,  and  of  course  I  would  pay  the  same  price  over  there  with  40  per 
cent,  duty  and  charges,  which  would  make  that  yarn  cost  me  $1.05, 18 
ounces  being  $1.17,  labor  and  general  expenses  57  cents;  making  a  net 
cost  of  $1.74,  as  against  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  land,  $1.66. 
That  is  the  kind  of  protection  we  would  have  under  the  Mills  bill. 
There  is  no  theory  or  gues^-work  in  this  matter,  but  actual  facts  taken 
from  personal  experience  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  the  goods,  and  what 
they  are  sold  at.  I  will  now  take  a  fine  corkscrew,  of  which  there  are 
many  thousands  imported  into  this  country  every  year,  since  1883  at 
any  rate,  and  none,  you  may  say,  have  been  made  here  since,  all  coming 
from  abroad.  Take  a  picece  of  goods  weighing  20  ounces.  The  price 
in  England  to-day,  made  out  of  fine  quality  of  stock  (and  weavers  will 
understand  what  it  is  when  I  say  there  are  100  picks  to  the  inch  in  the 
goods)  is  4s.  8(2.,  which,  reduced  to  currency,  is  $1.12,  with  40  per  cent, 
daty  (45  cents),  and  charges  about  4  cents,  costing  $1.61  to  land. 

Now  I  take  the  same  piece  of  goods  made  here  in  Philadelphia.  Eleven 
ounces  of  warp  at  2«.  8^.,  adding  40  per  cent,  duty  and  charges  96  cents 
per  pound  (66  cents) ;  10  ounces  filling  at  2s,  6^d.,  90  cents  per  pound 
(56  cents);  labor,  general  expenses,  and  dyeing  (60  cents),  making  net 
cost  of  $1.82  against  $1.61,  cost  to  land. 

The  statement  of  these  two  cases  will  cover  the  whole  ground,  as  far 
as  the  manuafcturer  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  is  concerned. 

I  have  had  figures  from  two  spinners,  and  in  both  cases  I  found  that 
I  could  land  the  yam  fully  as  cheap  as  they  could  make  it.  I  asked 
them  the  prices  dnder  free  wool  and  at  40  per  cent.  duty.  I  have  been 
endeavoring  for  several  days  to  get  prices  from  the  worsted  spinners 
who  gave  the  expert  testimony  before  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  finally  got  them  about  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock 
to-night,  too  late  to  do  anything  with  them  or  to  figure  upon  them ;  but 
I  will  say  I  can  land  his  yarns  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them  at  40  per 
cent  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  40  per  cent,  is  sufficient  protection  for 
spinners. 

Mr.  Inghah.  I  am  not  in  the  yam  business,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  tbing.  The  proposed  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  spinner  is  40  per  cent,  with  free  wool.  Now,  you  say  that  with 
40  per  cent,  protection  they,  can  import  the  yarn  cheaper  then  the  wool 
can  be  bipught  in  and  spnn  here.  Do  I  understand  that  t 
Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 
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The  JilUls  hiU  would  deatrojf  the  induslry. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Habding  (Erben,  Search  &  Co.)  said: 

There  are  two  very  grave  defects  in  the  bill  as  relating  to  worsted  yarn 
j^pinniugy  and  one  of  them  is  that  40  per  cent.,  is  not  at  all  adeqnate.  It 
is  very  easy  to  find  out  (as  we  have  notice  from  the  other  side  all  the 
time  ai3  to  prices)  just  what  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  foreign  labor, 
in  order  to  know  the  foreign  cost  as  well,  for  our  friends  over  there  are 
quite  willing  always  to  give  us  their  wage  list,  and  to  go  through  their 
books  and  give  us  the  prices ;  so  it  is  quite  easy  to  determine  the  cost 
of  spinning  yarn  on  the  other  side  and  to  add  to  that  40  per  cent,  on 
any  yarn  in  the  list,  and  find  out  just  what  protection  we  have  here; 
and  in  that  we  find  one  of  the  serious  defects  of  the  Mills  bill,  for  if  we 
had  free  wool  and  had  to  spin  worsted  yarn  with  40  per  cent,  there  would 
be  inaugurated  immediately  a  fight  with  the  laborers  in  all  the  worsted 
mills  in  this  country,  which  could  not  mean  anything  less  than  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  in  the  cost  of  labor  involved  and  possibly  one-half,  I 
am  not  sure;  that  requires,  of  course,  long  and  careful  figuring.  But 
there  would  be  a  labor  fight  precipitated  immediately  in  the  worsted- 
yarn  industry,  unquestionably. 

More  than  that :  It  would  at  once  wipe  out  a  large  section  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  worsted-yarn  business,  because,  as  you  know,  the  importa- 
tion of  free  wool  would  mean  that  we  would  get  that  wool  in  the  fur- 
thest possible  advanced  stage  before  it  started  from  Europe,  and  you 
know  that  wool  sorting  and  some  of  the  processes  immediately  follow- 
ing require  the  highest  priced  and  best  skilled  labor  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

All  those  branches  of  labor  would  be  wiped  out  at  once ;  we  would 
not  have  any  contest  with  those  people  at  all,  because  now  I  know  we 
can  go  to  Germany  and  for  25  cents  a  100  pounds  get  work  done  that 
we  are  paying  $1  a  100  pounds  here  for. 

I  think  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  while  Mr.  Salmon  did  not  get 
his  figures,  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  there  are  not  figures  to  be  had 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Salmon's  side  of  the  question,  and 
which  would  show  very  disastrous  results  to  the  worsted  spinner;  aud 
I  think  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Mills  if  he  cared  to  consider 
them,  but  he  does  not  seem  to.  You  remember  his  remark  not  many 
days  ago.  When  somebody  twitted  him  as  to  his  refusal  to  hear  dele- 
gations^y  I  understand  that  he  said  if  he  heard  more  delegations  some 
man  would  tell  him  something  which,  if  he  repeated  it  before  the  coun- 
try, would  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  believe  40  per  cent 
is  sufficient.    I  said  I  simply  took  it  for  granted  from  my  figuring. 

Mr.  Habding.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Of  course,  I  had  to  take  some  basis  to  figure  upon  aud 
the  best  place  I  could^  ana  I  had  to  start  with  yarn  and  figure  in  that 
way.  The  figures  here,  as  far  as  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  are  con- 
cerned, show  that  no  matter  what  the  protection  is  on  yarn,  we  want 
about  25  per  cent,  more  on  goods^  and  that  is  about  the  way  it  stands. 
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THE   ESTIMATED  WOOL  CLIP  OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

STATEMEHT  07  JOSEPH  TEVITT,  OF  PHILADEIfHIA. 

The  statement  in. regard  to  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  printed* 
herewith,  was  first  published  in  1886  in  The  Bnlletin  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Textile  Association,  and  it  has  been  continned  annnally  since. 

The  object  has  been  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  the  increase 
and  decreas.e  in  the  pounds  of  fleece  wool  from  each  separate  State  and 
Territory  might  be  ascertained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  greater  use 
to  the  manutactnrer  and  dealer  thau  a  simple  statement  of  the  number 
of  sheep  or  of  receipts  and  sales  in  the  various  markets. 

Each  State  produces  wool  having  peculiarities  of  its  own,  such  as 
length,  quality,  whiteness,  freedom  from  burs  and  seed,  felting,  comb- 
ing properties,  etc.  The  wool  from  each  locality  also  differs  very  widely 
as  to  shrinkage  and  weight  of  fleeces,  varying  from  3  pounds  to  as 
heavy  as  10,  and  in  exceptional  cases  even  as  high  as  20  to  24  pounds 
to  a  fleece,  owiD<r  to  soil,  climate,  and  the  kind  of  sheep  from  which  it 
is  shorn,  whethi#" bucks,  unwashed,  or  washed,  as  well  as  whether  from 
sheep  of  native,  JXiglish,  or  merino  blood. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  wash  the  sheep  before  shearing,  but 
the  habit  of  shearing  in  the  unwashed  state  has  now  become  so  general 
that  only  a  few  States  continue  the  old  practice.  Fleeces  therefore  come 
to  market  of  widely  drflerent  weights,  and  owing  to  climatic  influences 
these  weights  vary  from  season  to  season.  Some  States  also  shear 
twice  dnring  the  year,  viz,  spring  and  fall,  and  there  are  also  many 
other  circumstances  which  continue  to  make  it  a  rather  diiflcult  matter 
to  establish  any  average  weight  of  fleece  that  is  actually  correct  and 
not  liable  to  change. 

Then,  it  is  true  that  neither  the  State  nor  national  assessors  ever  suc- 
ceed in  getting  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  number  of  sheep 
in  any  locality,  owing  to  inexperience,  the  natural  desire  of  the  farmer 
to  escape  taxation,  and  many  other  causes.  We  have  for  these  reasons 
hased  our  standard;  first  upon  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State,.  ac«. 
cording  to  the  Agricultural  Department  report,  and  second  upon  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  from  each  State  from  the  heaviest  to  the 
lightest  in  the  condition  they  are  received.  To  obtain  this  average 
weight  we  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers  of  wool  in  the  country  as  to  weight  of  fleeces,  and  upon  their 
combined  opinions  the  average  given  in  this  table  was  adopted  and  has 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time  for  purpose  of  comparison  as  stated. 
These  averages  have  been  confirmed  by  actually  weighing  fleecer  as 
they  have  arrived. 

Daring  the  past  year  wool  from  many  places  has  been  xjoming 
heavier,  but  as  the  added  weight  has  been  in  dirt  and  not  wool  it  has 
made  but  little  difference  in  the  scoured  pound  produced,  although 
tiome  localities  show  an  increase  in  pounds  of  unsecured  wool  in  conse- 
qwence. 

We  do  not  offer  these  tables  as  actually  infallible,  but  when  the 
chance  of  errrors  in  the  count  of  each  State  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  is  considered,  we  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to 

come  nearer  the  truth  or  arrive  at  it  in  any  better  way. 
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Ln  regard  to  combing  wool  there  ia  no  telliug  wbat  can  oi  can  not  lie 
combed,  in  view  of  the  many  improvements  in  modern  machinery  and 
the  enforcements  of  necessity  caused  by  excessive  importations.  Al- 
though there  is  truly  only  one  section  which  grows  what  is  generally 
accepted  as  combing  wool  it  is  a  fact  that  wool  is  now  nsed  for  making 
worsted  yam  from  almost  every  State  and  Territory.  Montana,  Ore- 
gon, and  Colorado  have  furnished  considerable  quantities  lately,  bat 
« these  wools  lack  the  sound,  strong,  well-bred  qualities  of  the  Ohio  and 
similar  State  wools,  and  can  only  be  used  ti>  a  limited  extent  and  to 
very  doubtful  advantage. 

A  little  more  care  and  attention  to  the  flocks  in  these  Territories 
would  no  doubt  result  in  a  much  superior  yield  of  this  class  of  wool. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  and  &  most  deplorable  fact,  that  the  very  best  and 
most  desirable  wools  grown  in  the  land  are  steadily  but  surely  disap- 
pearing, owing  to  numerous  loop-holes  in  onr  tariff  laws,  which  not  only 
admit  raw  material  at  ruinously  low  duties  to  compete  with  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  but  also  flood  the  land  with  foreign  goods,  either  outrage- 
ously  undervalued  or  admitted  in  consequence  of  the  error  in  the  classi- 
fication of  worsted  cloths,  to  take  away  his  customers. 

The  comparative  tables  will  show  whereabout  the  injury  is  being 
done,  and  although  it  is  not  thepnrpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any 
tarift'  argument,  we  think  the  figures  speak  for  tb^Melves  and  will 
afford  abundant  material  for  contemplation  to  every^person  concerned. 


Statea  and  Territoilei. 


Maine i 

New  Hampsbire 

Vermont 

Ha^machnaetts 

Kbodo  Island 

CoDneoticitt 

Neir'York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirfHnia 

Noith  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Misainsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

West  Virginia i 

Kentacky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niincls 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoari 

Kansas *.*■ 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Ne^^uia 

Colorado .  ..•,•>¥  ••••r»M...«»**« 


MS 

3«i 

era 
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1^1 

H 

^ 

6 

647,726 

6 

205,023 

7 

39a,  :u)i 

6 

62,037 

6 

20,  852 

5 

40,199 

6 

1, 564, 007 

5 

105,270 

6 

.  984, 801 

6 

22, 294 

4 

100.254 

5 

444,741 

6 

427,560 

5 

107,804 

4 

442, 274 

5 

02.888 

4 

310,022 

0 

247,830 

6 

113, 965 

6 

4, 523. 739 

7 

220, 167 

6 

616, 594 

6 

474,033 

6 

797,098 

6 

4,106,622 

«i 

2,118,004 

H 

1,003,068 

6 

814, 177 

6 

§11,662 

e 

283,726 

6 

408,478 

6 

1,087,600 

7« 

830, 139 

7 

422,112 

H 

6,462,728 

7 

2, 930, 123 

7 

660,996 

7 

l,187,686i 

a 

00 


8,266,350 

1,280,138 

2,253.107 

375.822 

125, 112 

245,095 

9, 384. 402 

626.380 

5,909,346 

133, 764 

641,016 

2. 220. 705 

2,137,800 

536,670 

1, 769, 096 

464,440 

1,242,488 

1, 486. 980 

560,825 

27,142,434 

1,  541, 169 

8,0{>9.504 

2, 374. 665 

4,787,088 

20,533,110 

13,734,626 

5, 610, 874 

4.885.062 

6,460,072 

1.  TOL',  350 

2,450,868 

6, 526, 140 

6,810,973 

2,954,784 

85, 507, 738 

20,610,861 

4,626.87S 

7.963,808 


P.et. 
40 
00 
60 
60 
40 
.46 
50 
60 
55 
50 
60 
60 
65 
50 
42 
45 
50 
65 
65 
60 
65 
55 
40 
40 
50 
68 
45 
60 
60 
65 
65 
60 
06 
65 
65 
60 
66 


1 

1 

d 

8 

on 


1,971, 811 

492,  CM 

1,101,143 

187.911 

73,€iB 

ISStlllS 

4,602.201 

263,190 

2,650.206 

66,882 

3-JO,^ 

1,111.852 

963,010 

288,335 

1,626.078 

2i5,442 

621,244 

669.141 

256,422 

10,866,974 

539,410 

1,384.804 

1,424,7« 

2,872,703 

10.266,533 

6. 768,  SOI 

8,034.281 

a.  442, 531 

2,187,969 

806,623 

857.804 

8,263.070 

2,038,841 

1.034.175 

12,427,707 

8;  204, 845 

1,J1J441 

2l787,m 
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(States  and  Territorlea. 


Arizona 

Dakota.     .  , 

Id:  bo 

Mouiana    . . 
Nrw  Mexico 

Utah 

WaHbin^tnn. 
Wyooimg  .. 


8 
7 

7 
7 
4 
7 
6 
7 


i 


•Sol 
ill 


658.561 

269,019 

312, 408 

1, 265,  COO 

3, 623. 168 

1,  335. 000 

549,885 

523,340 


0 


^ 


5. 268;  488 
1, 883. 138 
2,186.856 
8, 655. 000 
14. 492, 672 
9,345,000 
3,  209.  310 
3,663,380 


43,544,755       260,976,121 


P.cL 
70 
65 
65 
65 
40 
55 
60 
70 


I 


1,  sap,  547 
6^,  09V 
768,400 
3,029.258 
8.605,604 
4, 205,  250 
1,319.724 
1,099,014 


112, 101, 955 


Table  thawing  decrease  and  increase  in  number  of  pottnde  of  wool  in  each  Slate  and  Territcry, 


Statea  and  Territorlea. 


If aioo  

New  Hampabire 

Vcnnont   

liusKachasetta  .. 
Hbode  Island  — 

CoDnrcticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PdioaylTaiiia  ... 

U«Liware.- 

Mir.iand 

Virginia 

Korib  Carolina.. 
Soatb  Carolina.  . 

^•eorsia 

Florida 

Alabima 

UimisHippi 

LoniAiaaa 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tcnoessee 

^«  «t  Virginia  . . 

KcDiucky 

Ohio 

Hicbigan  .... 

Indiana , 

IlliDois , 

Wiwonsln , 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

KanNis , 

Xcbraska 

Califomiii 

<)it>iion , .... 

Nevada ..'. 

Colonulo 

Ariz^joa 

biikoia 

lilabo \[\ 

Montana..!.'"!'! 
Jicw  Hexico  . . ! ! 
Utah 

Washington!!!!!! 
Wyoming 


Total  decreaae 


Between  1884  and  1887. 


Decreaae. 


3, 


303,462 

86»556 
493, 766 

36,456 
4.992 

26.770 
914. 796 

53,345 
929,478 


19, 


2. 
1. 

1, 
1, 


27.248 

189. 805 

10.565 

40,200 

311.4ri2 

43. 7a> 

81,440 
30;t,  036 

66,270 
166.664 

18,431 
562.194 
387, 800 
732, 62"4 
18o,615 
665.918 
610,  462 
210. 242 
582,354 


429,978 
542,648 


800.196 


695. 092 
483,992 


1, 


637, 832 
4i6,'876 


41.051.424 
9,032,217 


32, 919,  207 


Increase. 


1,302 


16,194 


1, 996, 001 
741,062 


151,557 
2,  U.3, 952 


519. 463 

307, 391 

2,022,566 


657  895 
594,  834 


9,  032,  217 


Between  1886  and  1887. 


Decrease. 


64,488 


7,746 
1,224 


95,748 

5.370 

570,948 


13,488 

69, 470 

93,765 

22.685 

140. 168 

4.555 

53,  028 

108,  792 

23. 275 

12,244.704 

66,  527 

253. 590 

156.  230 

270,060 

960.  605 

TJ7.  620 

299. 343 

4«2,712 

877,536 


252.  492 

616,836 

583,177 

62.811 


2, 150. 408 


1,  212. 052 


1.7^0,783 


20,861, 376 


Inoreaae. 


8(34, 346 

92,  576 

135, 198 


17,759 
147,266 
251,566 


45.  626 

65,346 

101, 101 


1, 720, 783 


Betweea  1887  and  1888. 


Decreaae. 


8,798 


21,890 

94,794 

5,316 

656,592 


1.0,824 

22,460 

112,515 

5,420 

93,112 


61,772 


1,428,552 

31, 451 

269.526 

593,665 

360,384 

2,281.455 
280, 300 
170. 627 
666,144 
965,292 


102,120 
567, 492 

1,936,991 
123, 116 

3,338,335 


94,430 

80,444 


1,610,296 


33, 324 
69,420 


16,  090. 356 
11,958,099 


4,132,267 


Increase. 


126,386 

58.578 

105,880 


3,643 


13,525 

29,154 
11, 175 


33,378 


2,359,658 


250,880 

89.670 

666,965 

3, 572, 184 


4, 737, 005 


11,958,000 
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We  have  not  incladed  in  these  tables  the  wool  firom  skins  of  dead  and 
slaughtered  animals,  as  it  is  of  uncertain  quantity  and  difficult  to  as- 
certain. The  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1887  was 
40,700,000  pounds ;  1884,  46,000,000  pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
total  wool  product  of  the  country  this  should  be  added,  with  as  slight 
allowance  for  errors  in  the  count  as  heretofore  mentioned. 

Our  estimates  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows : 

DecroMe.  DecreMe. 

Ptnmdi.  Pmaids, 
Sconred  wool :                                                   Fleece  wool  in  grease : 

1886 124,945,625        1886 2&,331,026        

'1887 116,136,68»           8,808,940'         1887 261,469,950  20,661,076 

1888 112,101.955           4,034,730            1888 260,976,121  49:i.a» 

Tot%l  decrease  ....  12,843,670  Total  decrease  ....  21,354,9(& 

Our  estimate  of  the  total  product  for  the  year  1888  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fleece  wools,  washed  and  unwashed 360,676.121 

PaUed  woolas  per  estimate  of  1887 40,700,000 

Total  product  fop  1888 301,676,121 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  has  been  until  last  year  5|^,  bat  the 
wools  from  ttie  Western  States  and  Territories  lias  been  so  extremely 
heavy  during  the  past  year  that  the  average  weight  is  now  estimated 
at  5f^  or  say  6  pounds  per  fleece.  The  average  shrinkage  is  also  in- 
creasing, so  that  iustead  Of  about  55  as  heretofore  it  is  now  not  less  tbao 
^'^i^'b  V^^  Q^nt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  light  shrink  wools  from  oor 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  giving  way  to  the  dirty,  greasy,  and 
entirely  inferior  wopls  grown  without  care  in  the  free  ranges  of  the 
West.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  these  wools  to  shrink  75  to  80 
per  cent.,  so  that  3  to  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  must  be  bought  to  get  1 
pound  of  scoured.  It  is  possible  to  raise  good  wool  in  the  Territories, 
and  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  the  ^National  Wool  Association  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  endeavor  to  convince  the  grower  that 
pounds  of  clean,  sound,  strong,  scoared  wool  is  the  thing  wanted,  and 
not  75  per  cent,  of  sand,  grease,  burrs,  and  tar^  accompanied  25  per 
cent,  of  poor,  weak,  aud  trashy  wool. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  wools  of  Montana  Territory  show  a 
very  great  improvement  this  year,  and  will  soon  rival  the  wools  of  Ohio 
if  the  improvement  continues. 


STATEMEBT  OF  GEOSGE  CAMPBELL,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

HOW  TO    REMOVE    THE    DIFFICULTIES    OF  THE  WOOLEN  MANUFACT- 

UBEB. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  la- 
bors began  with  the  passage  of  the  tarift'  law  of  1883,  which  placed  the 
American  manufacturer  completely  ar.  the  mercy  of  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. This  was  done  by  the  wrong  classification  of  wools,  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  of  every  description  (carpet  wools  and  carpets  ex- 
cepted), and  the  collection  of  duties  on  such  unfair  claHSiflcation, 

The  present  tariff  law  works  against  the  interest  of  both  the  wool- 
grower  aud  the  manufacl^urer  by  the  classification  of  wool  and  woolen 
goods  for  duty,  and  altogether  iu  favor  of  the  foreign  manufactorer  and 
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the  dealer  in  domestic  wool,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty  on  wool  is  spe- 
cific, and  on  goods  made  from  wool  what  may  practically  be  termed  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  is  collected.  The  following  may  be  nrged  as  a  Mr 
statement  of  the  operation  of  this  method  of  laying  duties : 

When  the  tariff  law  of  1883  was  passed  the  duty  of  10  cents  per 
poand  was  placed  on  wool  costing  30  cents  or  less  per  pound ;  this  was 
33^  per  cent,  of  its  valne.  When  the  same  wool  was  selling  (as  it  is  to- 
day) in  many  qualities  for  11  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  is  still  10  cents 
per  pound,  or  over  70  per  cent.  It  has  been  sold  within  the  past  two 
years  in  Antwerp  and  London  as  low  as  10  cents  per  pound ;  then  the 
duty  was  100  per  cent.,  or  as  much  as  the  first  cost  of  the  wool.  Dur- 
iDg  all  this  time,  when  wool  was  so  very  low  in  Europe,  the  wool  dealers 
of  America  held  their  wool  firmly  up  to  the  importing  point,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  it,  as  they  frankly  believed  that  manufact- 
urers mast  have  it  at  some  time,  because  they  could  not  land  a  pound 
of  10-cent  wool  for  less  than  22  cents. 

This  was  the  i)rice  for  similar  domestic  wools,  and  in  very  few  in- 
stances would  holders  consent  to  sell  at  that  price,  preferring  to  hold  for 
a  rise,  thus  forcing  the  woolen  manufacturer  either  to  run  his  mill  at  a 
loss  or  abandon  the  field  and  the  business  that  took  him  a  life-time  to 
create.  By  this  course  nearly  all  of  our  best  mills  running  on  staple 
goods  for  men's  wear,  were  forced  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  1884  and 
1885,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  resume  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  this  day,  and  they  never  will  until  the  law  is  changed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  all  of  its  parts  harmonize  on  any  given  article,  com- 
mencing with  the  raw  material. 

The  reasons  for  the  stoppage  of  our  mills  on  staple  goods  by  our  for- 
eign competitors  are  not  difficult  to  ascertain  by  any  one  familiar  with 
the  woolen  business.  *  They  are  as  follows : 

When  the  tariff  law  of  1883*  was  passed  30-cent  wool  paid  10  cents 
per  pound  duty.  Goods  made  from  such  wools  in  England  would  cost 
not  less  than  90  cents  per  pound  and  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  cents 
per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  making  the  duty  on  a  yard, 
weighing  16  ounces,  71  cents.  This  duty  was  then  80  per  cent,  (rea- 
sonably fair)  and  gave  the  home  manufacturer  a  share  of  business ;  but 
in  1885  there  came  a  great  decline  in  wool  in  Europe,  when  merino  wool 
sold  for  9  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound.  From  such  wool  goods  could 
be  made  for  58  cents  per  yard,  1  yard  weighing  1  pound,  the  duty  on 
which  was  18  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  38 
cents  per  pound  or  yard  (duty  on  scoured  wool  30  cents  per  pound). 
At  this  rate  of  duty  every  mill  which  tried  to  hold  its  trade  lost  much 
of  its  capital  and  was  forced  to  abandon  the  struggle,  and  leave  the 
field  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  This  has  been  done.  None  of  these 
goods  are  being  produced  in  this  country  to-day  and  not  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  goods  sold  for  men's  wear  are  of  this  staple  character. 

If  the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  on  wool  costing  30  cents  per  pound 
had  been  an  ad  valoi^m  rate,  or  33^  per  cent.,  which  is  just  the  same 
as  10  cents  per  pound  on  30cent  wool  and  (practically)  the  way  duties 
are  collected  on  all  manufactures  of  wool,  then  our  mills  would  and 
could  to-day  be  doing  a  fair  business  in  woolens,  for  the  cost  of  our 
wool  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  goods  imported.  Thirty-cent  wool 
woald  pay  10  cents  or  33^  per  cent.  The  same  wool  now  selling  for  15 
cents  would  only  pay  5  cents  per  pound,  or  33J  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  this  is  the  rate  of  duty  paid  on  the  goods  made  from  such  wools. 
When  duties  are  levied  on  goods  by  a  sliding  scale  according  to  value 

60  TAB 
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in  the  market,  then  the  duty  on  raw  material  shoold  be  levied  by  the 
same  scsile. 

The  duty  on  raw  material  should  always  be  ad  valorem ;  then  the 
American  manufacturer  could  select  such  materials  as  suited  his  goods. 
Let  the  cost  be  high  or  low,  he  would  pay  according  to  the  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  would  pay  his  duty  on  the  cost.  It  is  folly 
to  attempt  to  manufacture  against  Europe,  when  they  have  a  sliding 
scale  on  goods  according  to  the  value,  unless  we  have  a  sliding  scale  oq 
raw  material  according  to  the  value  out  of  which  the  goods  are  made. 

From  our  experience  we  shall  always  have  to  pay  in  this  country  for 
wool  what  it  costs  to  import,  no  matter  what  the  first  cost  or  selliDg 
price  in  Europe  may  be,  and  if  we  want  to  save  the  life  of  our  indas- 
tries  we  must  insist  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  leaving  to  our  wool 
merchants  the  privilege  of  holding  their  wool  as  speculators  or  selling  it 
at  the  market  value  (European  price  and  ad  valorem  duty  added).  This 
would  give  our  great  industries  the  same  advantage  .as  foreigners  havp 
of  buying  in  their  markets.such  wools  as  they  use,  and  paying  daticp 
only  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  and  we  are  in  this  payment  protected 
by  the  duty  on  the  foreign  ^oods  made  from  such  wools  to  the  extent 
of  the  duty  paid  on  the  wool  at  least. 

The  law  which  imposes  the  same  duty  on  wool  costing  8  cents  per 
pound  as  it  does  on  wool  costing  30  cents  per  pound,  is  neither  jost  or 
sensible  under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  made  doubly  pernicions 
when  it  permits  the  European  manufacturer  to  send  in  his  gooils  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  when  wool  is  cheap  and  compels  the  home  manufact 
urer  to  pay  the  high  price  for  wool  continuously.  Until  we  can  produce 
sufficient  wool  in  this  country  to  supply  all  our  wants  manufactarers 
will  never  be  in  a  position  to  secure  raw  material  at  its  legitimate  value 
at  home  (as  speculators  buy  up  the  crop  every  year  and  hold  it  for  an 
advance,  knowing  well  that  before  another  crop  can  be  had  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  their  holdings).  It  does  not  matter  to  the  public 
whether  the  holder  gets  his  price  or  not ;  he  has  crippled  the  mannfact- 
urer  and  mill  worker  by  holding  back  the  supply  of  raw  material  until 
he  can  realize  the  European  price  of  wool  (the  duty  and  freight  added). 

This  is  a  great  burden  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  in 
our  opinion  it  can  not  be  permanently  removed  unless  we  have  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  then  when  prices  advance  the  world  over  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  no  person  or  class  can  justly  complain,  all  will 
be  on  the  same  level. 


HOW  wossiED  spinrnro  is  afeeoted  Ibt  tabiff  discbihi- 

HATIOH. 

By  consulting  Dockham's  excellent  directory  of  textile  mannfact- 
ures  we  find  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  carpet 
industry,  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  combs,  located  as  follows : 

ConneotioQt 11 

Kassaohnaetts • 141 

Rhode  Idand 206 

Kew  Hampshire 21 

New  York _ 4i 

New  Jersey 29 

PennBylyaQia 202 

Ohio :. 3 

Wisconsin •• .^ 5 
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These  oom1)8  are  engaged  as  foUows : 

Worsted  ooatings ISO 

Braids 16 

WoTBted  dTQ86  goods 187 

Worsted  yarns 338 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tbe  worsted  spinning  indastry, 
a  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  each  per!^on  or  firm  engaged  therein, 
and  npon  going  to  press  responses  have  been  received  from  about 
80  per  cent,  of  those  addressed.  These  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the 
mills  heard  from  one  hnndred  and  forty-seven  combs  are  standing  idle : 
seventeen  in  the  coating,  eight  in  the  dress  goods,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  in  the  yarn-spinning  mills. 

Thirteen  mills  are  stopped  entirely  and  the  employes  discharged. 

The  branch  most  seriously  depressed  is  the  yam  spinning,  many  of 
the  mills  stating  that  although  running  regular  time  the  business  is  so 
unprofitable  and  the  outlook  so  discouraging  that  they  are  likely  to  stop 
entirely  in  a  short  time,  unless  something  is  done  for  their  relief.  Since 
1883  this  business  has  been  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  vast  quantities 
of  both  yarn  and  worsted  cloth  imported  at  prices  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  meet.  Owing  to  the  continued  importation  of  goods  there  has 
been  but  a  slight  demand  for  yarn,  and  as  the  demand  pn  account  of 
fall  orders  will  soon  cease,  it  is  likely  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
combs  engaged  in  the  production  of  dress  goods,  braids,  and  some  styles 
of  coatings  the  majority  of  the  remaining  combs  in  the  country  will  be 
idle  and  the  operatives  unemployed. 

About  20,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  spinning  branch  of  the 
worsted  trade,  and  its  consumption  of  wool  woul4  be  about  100,000,000 
pounds  annually,  if  in  steady  operation. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  because  there  is  no  demand  for  worsted 
cloths.  On  the  contrar;^,  more  worsted  suitings  are  being  sold  to-day 
fhan  ever  before,  but  they  are  manufactured  in  foreign  mills  and  enter 
our  ports  because  of  insufficient  duty  thereon. 

As  the  replies  received  will  themselves  give  a  better  idea  of  the  con« 
dition  of  the  worsted  spinning  trade  than  we  can  give,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  printing  a  few  of  them. 

Did  we  feel  at  liberty  to  give  names,  those  familiar  with  the  industry 
voakl  soon  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  any  depression  in  the  dress- 
goods  interest.  It  is  when  we  reach  mills  spinning  for  the  suiting  and 
knit-goods  branches  that  we  find  many  idle  combs. 
•  It  will  be  observed  that  when' we  get  ** fi^e  wool"  a  new  mill  is  to  go 
up.  We  might  add  that  this  mill  will  not  be  built  in  Philadelphia. 
Oar  readers  may  locate  it  for  themselves. 

JUNX  23, 1888. 
The  MAinrPACTUBisBs'  Club  : 

Qentlbmbn  :  We  have  thirty  combs  in  operation,  and  running  ten  hoars  per  day, 
bat  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  half  of  thenf  stopped  inside  of  thirty  days  if  we 
don't  have  a  better  demand  for  yarn  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Yours,  respeotfuliy, 

The  MANXTFACnntsBs'  Club:  Junx  S5,  1888. 

Gxmtlbmen:  On  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  worsted  trade  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  shut  down  for  a  time,  and  have  done  very  little  for  the  past 
two  months. 

Tours,  respectf oHy, 

Nxw  YoBK,  JwM  23, 1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal, 

ifann/aofttrin^  C7h(,  1319  WalmX  ttreet,  Philadelphia : 

Dkab  Sir:  Tour  circular  letter  of  the  2l8t  instant  received,  and  in  reply  to  samo 
would  Bay  that  we  are  correctly  reported  by  Dockham  as  having  eight  combs. 


JUKX  83, 1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal: 

Dear  Sib  :  Tn  reply  to  yonr  note  of  the  2l8t  Instant  allow  me  to  say  we  hAve 
thirty-six  Noble  combs,  all  of  which  are  in  foil  work  sixty  hoars  per  week. 
Oar  Lister  combs  we  do  not  report,  as  they  are  rarely  ased. 
Very  trnly,  yoors, 


Philadelphia,  Jume  2St,  1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal: 

Deab  Sir:  Yonn  of  2l8t  at  hand.    In  reply  would  say  that  we  have  thirty-one 
combs.    Since  I8B3  business  has  been  on  the  decline  steadily.    We  are  only  ranQing 
to-day  six  combs.    There  is  no  staple  trade  at  all  to-day. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  S. — ^The  above  six  combs  are  running  on  speoiaL  work  only. 
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We  are  at  present  running  four  of  our  combs  i^id  one-hall  of  onr  machinery  geocr- 
erally  ten  hours  per  diem,  but  only  for  four  or  five  days  per  week,  thus  taming  out 
coDsiderabl V  less  than  one-half  of  our  capacity.  - 

Wo  find  the  worsted  trade  very  depressed,  and  the  only  object  we  have  at  preseot 
in  keepiug  a  portion  of  our  machinery  running  is  to  keep  our  employ^  together. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  prices  we  are  getting  for  our  yams  that  warrants  us  in  keep- 
ing our  mill  running. 

We  think  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  worsted  industry  has  two  caas&s.      ! 
First,  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question,  which  unsettles  values  and  makes  the  con-     J 
sumorairaid  to  purchase ;  and,  second,  the  present  tariff,  which  discriminates  against 
worsteds  and  in  favor  of  woojen  goods,  and  which  affords  the  home  manufactarer  of 
•worsted  yams  and  goods  an  entirely  insufficient  protection,  as  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  yarn  and  worsted  goods  imported  into. this  country  testifies. 

Every  pound  so  imported  should  be  made  here  by  home  manufaotarers  and  booM 
labor,  in  which  case  we  should  have  a  good  business,  and  half  our  working  foroe 
would  not  be  out  of  work. 
Yours,  tmly, 

Jumb22,1888. 
W.  T.  Seal,  Esq. : 

DsAR  Sir  :  In  answer  to  yonr  commnnication  of  yesterday  would  state  that  ve 
have  two  Noble  combs,  but  have  not  run  them  since  the  7th  day  of  April,  1866. 
Yours,  truly, 

JuiOE  23, 1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal: 

Dear  Sir  :  On  May  1  we  shut  down  the  mill,  and  our  stockholders  do  not  see  any 
encouragement  to  start  aga,in.    We  are  waiting  for  some  favorable  change  in  the 
worsted  industry,  but  fear  we  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 
Yours,  truly, 

Philadelphia,  June  22, 1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal: 

Dear  Sir  :  We  regret  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  closed  our  establishment  and 
discharged  all  our  help.  We  are  unable  to  operate  the  same  ander  the  existing  con- 
dition of  afiairs. 

Yours,  truly, 

Philadelphia,  June  2^,  1888. 
Makuvacturers'  Club  : 

Gents:  Yours  of  the  2lBt  to  hand.  In  reply,  we  have  seven  combs  as  yon  state, 
but  owing  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  fine  worsted  trade  we  are  not 
running  at  present.  To  sell  yams  at  the  price  they  can  be  imported  at  means  at  least 
10  cents  a  pound  loss,  which  we  will  not  take,  and  prefer  to  accept  the  lesser  loss  by 
standing  until  the  tariff  question  is  settled. 
Yours,  truly, 

• 

June  23, 188a 

We  are  running  twelve  combs  ten  hours  per  day,  and  shall  do  so  nntU  we  have 
**  free  wool,"  when  we  shall  build  a  new  mill. 
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TEE  DECLDIE  IS  THE  PMOE  OP  WOOL  VE0E8SITATES  HIOHEB 

DUTIES. 

It  is  the  cheap  labor  of  Qennsnj  that  oar  tariff  most  be  adjasted  to 
meet  It  is  that  labor  that  has  crippled  very  seriously  mauy  of  the 
itidnstries  of  England,  and  is  now  making  sad  havoc  with  many  inter- 
ests in  this  country.  It  has  already  stopi^  all  machinery  upon  cotton 
fashioned  hosiery/ and  if  our  tariff  is  to  remain  i»  it  is  much  longer,  it 
is  a  question  whether  we  shall  long  have  a  worsted  industry.  It  is  not 
a  very  hard  problem  to  determine  why  this  may  be  expected.  German 
wages  will  average  little  if  any  more  than  one- third  of  American  wages. 
Let  any  one  engaged  in  making  worsted  fabrics  take  his  [lencil  and 
paper,  and  granting  that  the  specific  duty  imposed  to  compensate  for 
tbe  duty  on  wool  is  sufficient,  see  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  will  enable  him 
by  paying  American  wages  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  upon  equal 
terms  in  the  American  market.  He  must  remember  that  ad  valorem 
duties  do  not  count  for  what  they  once  did.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  any  other 
per  cent,  on  50  cents  only  amounts  to  one  half  what  it  does  on  one 
<lollar;  hence,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  level  the  foreign  labor  in  an 
article  in  which  the  raw  material  is  of  small  value,  up  to  the  American 
cost  for  the  same  labor,  unless  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  a  high  one,  the 
level  is  not  obtained,  and  the  foreign  article  comes  in.  Good  scoured 
wool  caa  be  obtained  abroad  for  50  cents  per  pound.  A  fair  average, 
perhaps,  of  cost  of  putting  that  into  fabrics  in  this  country  is  60  cents 
per  pound,  the  cost  in  many  fabrics  being  much  greater.  Now  the  foreign 
niauafacturer,  getting  his  work  done  at  one-third  thiscost,  will  get  this 
wool  put  into  goods  for  20  cents,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wool, 
50  cents,  will  make  the  cost  of  the  goods  70  cents.  The  American 
manufacturer  making  the  same  fabric  will  find  its  cost  to  him  $1.10. 
Now  in  order  that  he  may  compete  with  his  foreign  competitor,  that* 
rival's  goods  must  be  raised  to  tlie  cost  of  his  own.  To  do  this  40  cents 
must  be  added  to  their  cost.    Forty  cents  is  57i^  per  cent,  of  70  cents. 

The  truth  is  no  35  or  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  is  sufficient  in  the 
worsted  clause  of  the  tariff,  and  when  we  consider  that  a  still  further 
deficiency  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  pound  duty  being  insufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wool  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  any 
worsted  industry  at  all. 

'  We  know  that  the  duties  which  the  committee  of  five  have  concluded 
to  suggest  in  the  woolen  schedule,  will  seem  high  to  many,  but  they 
%re  no  higher  than  are  needed  if  this  industry  is  not  to  go  to  Germany. 
It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cost  of  wool  the  world  over  is  much 
less  than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  and  that  in  consequence  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  is  demanded. 

We  are  not  an  advocate  of  a  higher  duty  than  what  is  needed  to  level 
the  cost  of  foreign  labor  up  to  the  cost  of  the  American;  that  rate  of 
doty  we  do  ask  for.  Unless  it  be  given,  American  wages  must  decline 
or  American  industries  go  to  the  wall. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  persons  engaged  in  the  woolen  industry 
to  determine  for  themselves  that  the  rates  of  duty  suggested  by  the 
committee  of  five,  and  found  in  the  fourth  (column  of  the  tables  which 
we  print,  are  needed  to  preserve  the  industry  against  the  low  wages  of 
Germany. 
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WAGES  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

THE  DCHEHBE  ADTAHTAOES  SECPBEP  TO  THE  AMBBIGAV  LA- 

BOBEB  BT  On&  PBOTECTITE  TABIFF. 

We  give  below  the  most  complete  condensed  tables  of  relative  wages 
in  this  country  and  abroad  ever  pablished.  The  first  table,  from  the 
Kew  York  Press,  giving  the  rates  paid  in  anamber  of  minor  iudastries, 
is  chiefly  from  the  report  compiled  for  the  English  Board  of  Trade. 

The  other  tables  have  been  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  American 
People,  largely  fi^om  original  data.  The  English  flgares  are  chiefly 
from  tiie  inspector's  report  for  1887 : 


OoovpatloB. 


Unittd  BtUm, 


Book-Unden 

Brash-makers ..... 

Boilar-viaken 

Briokmakera 

Brioklayen  and  ma- 
sons  

Blacksmiths 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Bolt-makers 

Bolt>batters 

Coal  miners 

Cotton-mill  hands . 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Carriage-makers .. 

Cutlery 

Chemicals 

Clock-makers 

Cabinet-m^ers . . . 

Curriers 

Glove-makers  (g:irls) 

Glove-makers  (men) 

Hatters 

Iron  molders •. 

Inntrument-makers. 

laborers  •>■•••..... 

Lonsshoremen 

Mnucal-instnunent 
makers ..... 

Machinists. 

Printers  (l.OOOems) . 

Printers  (weekly)  ..i 

Pattem-makeis ...  J 


Ttngland,  per 


lift.  00  to  «18. 00 

lft.00to  20.00 

l&SO 

U.86 

21.00 

13.80 

12.00 

12.75 

16l50 

10.00 

10.50 

6.72 

15.  CO 

18.26 

.    1&12 

6.00 

18.00  to  16.60 

18.00 

18.00 

9.00  tola 00 

6.00  to   0.09 

16.00  to  80. 00 

12.00  to  24. 00 

15. 00 

l&OO  to  90. 00 

15.00 

&00 


18.00 

.40 

16.00 

l&OO 


16.00 
6.00 
7.76 
3.54 

8.00 
6lOO 
6.00 
&25 
6.60 
8.00 
6.0O 
4.60 
8.00 
6.06 
6.75 


6.00 
7.00 
7.00 


4.60 


6.06 
7.60 
7.00 
&00 
4.10 

8.00 
&60 
.20 
8.40 
7.50 


Ooonpatlon. 


Painters 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Potters 

Polishers 

Paper-makers 

Qnarrymen 

Bope-makers 

Bailway  engineers  . 
Railway  firemen . . .  - 
Bhip-building— 

JBoiler-makers. . 

Maohinists 

CoppersmlQis.. 

Platers 

Drillers 

Bivetere  ...:... 

Biggers 

Pattern-makers 

Salt-makers 

Bilk  (men) 

Bilk  (women) 

Soaif-makers 

Servants,  per  month 

Shoemakers 

Stationary  engi 

neers 

Soap  and  oandle  ma- 

Tanners 

Teamstevs 

Upholsterers 

Watchmakers 

Wiiedrawen 


SUnMed  States, 
per  week. 


16.00 

18.00 
2LO0 
1&80 

laoo 

12.tN)  to  24. 00 

12.00 

9.60 

2L0O 

12.00 

14.00 
14.16 
16.60 
18.00 
12.00 
17.40 
ILOO 
24.00 
9.00  1610.50 
10.00 
6.00 
9.00 
15.00 
12.60 

IS.  00 

10.60 

8.00 

12.00 

laoo 

18.00 
SLOO 


6.00  to 


Bngtaad^per 


7.M 

&00 
7.» 
8.67 

7.M 
&» 

laoo 
&» 

7.» 
7.K 
6» 
&00 
6.U0 
&00 
&» 

600 

t» 

L50to2.25 

5.00 

600 

7.» 

&oe 

&00 
5i25 
8.00 

aoo 

ILOO 


IBOKOBX. 


BObaObSlMiB, 
per  day* 


Brffleraaad 
Common  labsr 
Boys 


10.60  to  |0.n 
.86  to  .00 
.24ts    M 
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Ki--«per8 ^ 

Hi-lp«ni 

Top  fillers 

Bottom  fillers 

dnder  loaders 

Hoiiit  engtoeer  .. .^ 

Rla«t  engineer , 

('ind^^rmen 

General  labor  (eight  hours) 


Pitts. 

boTEh, 

per  day. 


13.00 
1.80 
1.05 
1.53 
1.80 

"2.75 
2.00 
1.40 


Jolietni., 
per  day. 


$3.25 
2. 45  to  2. 60 

2.40 
2.10 
1.6ri 
1.80 
3.50 
1.68 
1.68 


Cumber- 
land, 
England, 
per  day. 


$1.41 

.85 

1.13 

1.13 

.85 

1.01 

1.00 

l.U 

.77 


The  wages  g;iveii  for  Pittsburgh  are  all  for  eight  hours,  except  the  keepers,  who  are  twelve-hour  mea 

BOLLISQUILL, 


Puddling 

Mack  rolling 

Bar  rolling  and  catching 

Bar  heating 

Hoop  rolling  and  heating,  1^  inch,  Ko.  17 
Cotton-tie  rolling  and  heating 


England, 
per  tun. 


$1.57 

.24 

.73 

.»4 

1.87 

2.31 


WINDOW-GLASS. 


Pitts- 
burgh, 
average, 
per  Wfek, 


Blowers.. 
Gatherers 
FUtnera.. 
Cutters... 


$40.09 
23.03 
34.45 
27.59 


Belgiuni, 

average, 

per  week. 


$20.00 
6.25 
6.25 
5.00 


SmP-BUILDDTQ. 


Riveters  and  calkera 

Bolder»K>n 

T\\^n  or  platers.  - . . 
Aogle-iron  smiths.... 

Carpenters 

Joiners . 


Blacksmitha 

Painters 

Plumbers 

|Deineers  (machinists). 
Uhorers 


Phila- 
delphia, 
per  week. 


$17.40 


18.00 


Clyde, 
per  week. 


$5.56 
4.08 
5.90 
5.73 
7.35 
7.08 
6.53 
7.35 
7.35 
8.17 
3.81 
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WOOLEN  MILLS. 


Maasa- 
choaetta. 


Tork- 

ehire. 


per  week,  per  week 


WooKflorters  t 

Men 

Women 

Yoang  persona. 
Spinnera : 

Mep  (overaeera), 

Spinnera 

Women 

Young  peraoDB. 

Piecera 

Weaver* : 

Men , 

(       Women 

A      Mcchanica 


Laborera 


5.12 

12.00 
S.05 
6.18 
4.81 
6.00 

&53  ' 
7  45 
13.40 
8.58 


Small boya  andgtrla,  foarteen  yeara  old. 

Boya  and  girls,  eighteen  yeara' old 

Boys  and  glrla,  twenty -oue  yeara  old. . . 

Bfctiou  bands 

Ove^.^ee^a 

Buperiutendent 

Boaa  dyer  

Laborers  in  dye  hoaae 

"Wat.«*hinan 

Miicbinlata  for  repaira 

Clerka f. 


Pro  vi- 
deo oe. 


$5.76 

Led 

6l00 

3.09 
1.8U 
2.50 

i.m 

55« 
3.33 


Brad 
ford. 


$3.25 

$1.50 

5.25 

2.M 

6.00 

3.Ui 

13.50  : 

7.W 

24.00 

9.0d 

36.00 

15.00 

30.00 

10.00 

7.00 

45fi 

14.00 

a  00 

15.00  , 

7.50 

15.00  ' 

7.00 

FLAX-SPINNING. 


Sorters 

Kinglera 

Macbine  workera 

Spionera 

Beelera 

Roving 

Cardera 

Spreadcra 

Drawing 

Doffera 


United  States, 
per  week.     ' 


Great  Britabi, 
per  week. 


$12.00 
12.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 
8  00 
5.00 
3.50 


$486 
4.86 
1.46 
l.JS 
1.3< 
1.5h 
2.19 
1.70 
L95 
1.34 


JUTE. 


Pateraon  (U.S.)  .... 
Glasgow  (Scotland). 


BRICK-MAKING. 


Per  week. 


$1&00 
5.00 


Machine  men 

Clay  alM>veleia 

Briek-oiaker.  hand 

Briok-maker'H  asrtiatant 

Brick- maker,  bi^nch 

Boya 


England, 
per  week. 


$5.04 

7.26 
7.«» 
5.05 
fi.30 
Lfll 
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PLATB-OLA8S. 


Unit»dHtal«, 

Fimnee.  G 

C«a^d||l«rta.«it, 

BU.M 
tO.110 

«G.M 

■ii.<xi 

70  00 
M.OO 
CO.M 
18.00 

80.00 
M.OO 

100.00 

3L>.0« 
50.00 
M.OU 

30.00 
100.00 
08. 00 

.« 

■ 

'"'drr.'. 

Si 

CHEUICAL  WORKS. 


r        1 

SALT  VAKHra. 


W«™»-.  N 

At  Northwick,  iu  England,  each  pan  is  workeil  by  tn 
joint  weekly  earnings  are  913.07  (54«.)  or  9C.54  each. 

SLATE   QITAIERIES,   NOBTH   WALES. 

Three  or  fonr  men  in  crew,  oneor  two  rnckmeu,  one 
driver;  sUtudard  wagea  97  cents  for  rockmeri  anil  splitter 

driver. 
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LEATHER. 

STATEHEHT  OF  ISAAC  H.  BAHEY/oF  HEW  TOES. 

Agreeably  to  yoar  reqaest  I  have  caused  the  schedale  sent  me  in 
your  letter  of  9th  instant  to  be  filled  out  with  the  figures  at  which 
leather  and  shoes  are  at  present  sold  to  consumers.  They  are  excep- 
tionally low,  having  declined  on  an  average  30  per  cent  within  seven 
years. 

statement  of  the  jobbers*  prices  of  leather  in  the  commercial  centers  of  England  and  Ikt 

United  mates,  May  10,  1888. 


r 

Description. 

United 
States. 

England. 

Rate  of 
dnt^rto 

wlych 

foreign 

article  It 

liahle. 

Hemlock  sole 

Oak  sole 

1 

per  ponnd.. 

...; do 

Cents. 
17  to  23 
28        31 
36       30 

Cents. 
18  to  24 
30       32 
38        40 

PereettL 
15 

Ofik  croD  and  backn ............... 

do... 

IS 

Calf-Hkins*.  oak,  light 

Calt'-skins,  oak,  heavy 

Wax  Hulits 

do  ... 

do 

do  .. 

50        75     40       60 
48        65     S2        56 
20        35     20        40 

20 

20 
20 

Grflin 

per  foot.. 

10        16 

10        18 

SO 

Buff 

do... 

12        15 

20       35 

6         9 

12        16 

18        30 

6         8 

30 

Kid 

do... 

20 

SboeD-Bkiii 

do.... 

ao 

Statement  of  the  present  retail  prices  of  shoes  in  the  commercial  centers  of  England  and 

the  Dnited  States, 


Shoes. 


Men's  calf  shoe,  machine-seM-ed 

Men'H  calf  Hhoe,  band-sewed 

Mcd'o  calf  Hhoe.  made  to  order 

Men'H  French  calf  shoe,  custom,  for  extremely  fashion- 

able  people  who  pay  fancy  prices 

Men's  kip,  Coni^ress,  nail 

Men's  kip,  plow,  laced 

Men's  brogans 

Boy s'  calf  sh  oes 

C hildrens'  fine  shoej) 

Women's  glove  kid.  machine-sewed 

Women's  slazed  kid, sewed 

"Women's  Kid.  band-sewed 

"Women's  kid,  hand-sewed,  to  order 

Women's  kid.  hand-sewed.  cu.«itom,  fancy  price 

"Women's  ffrain  polish,  nailed 

Women's  buff  polish,  nailed 


United  Statee. 


$3. 00  te  $3. 25 
4  50  5.00 
7.00       9.00 

12. 00  to  14. 00 


2.50 
L50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 

3. 00  to  sisO 
4.50 
6.00 

10. 00  to  12. 00 
1.25 
1.10 


England. 


$3.00 

$4.00to  4.50 

5. 00  to  7. 00 

lL00tol2.00 


1.00  to 

2.00 

2.50 


2.00 
1.35 
1.75 
1.25 
2.25 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
10.00 
1.25 
1.00 


Bate  of  duty 

to  which 
foreign  arti- 
cle Is  lisble. 


Percent, 

■Jfi 
» 
80 

30 


30 
X 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
.30 
% 
30 
30 
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WOOD  SCREWS. 

DIGEST  OP  THE  WOOD-SCREW  IITDUSTBT  AB01TMEHT. 

1.  Asks  that  the  clause  ia  the  Mills  bill  be  stricken  oat. 

2.  The  low  tariff  prior  to  1861  rendered  the  sc^ew  business  disastrous 
in  this  country. 

3.  Patents  existing  from  1801  to  1876  protected  this  industry  to  their 
owners  and  secured  the  average  price  of  about  38  cents  per  gross. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  these  patents  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
says  he  received  a  bribe  from  a  portion  of  the  then  existing  American 
8crew-makers. 

4.  Since  the  expiration  of  these  patents  in  1875  most  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  screws  have  started  into  the  business,  and  this  home 
competition  has  kept  the  average  price  below  15  cents  per  gross,  or  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  price  during  the  life  of  the  patents. 

5.  Employs  thirty  five  hundred  people  and  $5,000,000  of  active  capital 
in  six  States  and  fourteen  concerns,  seven  in  Oonnecticut,  two  in  Mas- 
sachnsetts,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  lihode  Island, 
with  a  yearly  product  of  $2,000,000. 

6.  Wages  paid  in  American  screw  factories  are  65  cents  to  $1  for 
women,  while  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  they  are  paid  20  cents  to 
30  cents,  and  in  England  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  men  in  the 
same  proportion. 

7.  England  lias  idle  machinery  sufficient  to  supply  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  as  a  surplus  product  can  do  so  at  very  low  price. 

8.  The  same  machinery  is  used  abroad  as  here.  Germany  has  pecu- 
liar advantages  in  cheap  iron  and  labor  for  supplying  the  United  States 
with  screws. 

9.  Kods,  the  screw  makers'  raw  material,  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

10.  Screw  makers  ask  only  such  duty  as  will  render  their  business 
fairly  remunerative.  Screws  have  been  and  are  now  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  largest  producer  of  screws  in  the  United  States 
paid  only  one  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders  in  the  past  four 
years. 

11.  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  screws  must  reduce  the  price  paid 
to  American  labor  or  compel  the  transfer  of  the  business  to  foreign 
coQDtries. 

12.  There  are  over  six  hundred  varieties  and  prices  of  screws.  A  sin- 
gle ad  valorem  duty  could  not  be  fairly  applied  to  screws. 

•  • 

THE  WOOD-SOBEW  MANUFACTUBING    INDUSTEY. 

In  the  bill  to  reduce  taxation,  etc.,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Mills,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on 
page  20,  lines  275  and  276,  it  reads; 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  serewSy  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Except  under  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  American  labor 
it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws  into 
the  United  States  if  this  becomes  a  law;  and  therefore,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  number  of  American  workmen  employed  at  remunerative 
J^ages  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws ;  the  capital  invested  in  the 
husiness,  located  in  six  different  States;  the  ^eat  cost  of  special  in- 
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tricate  macliinery,  worthless  for  other  purposes  than  screw  manafactare  ; 
we  ask  that  this  clause  be  strickeu  from  the  Mills  bill,  and  in  support  j 
thereof  your  considerate  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  follow-  \ 
iiig  statements : 

The  first  screw  factory  of  importance  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished in  1838,  or  fifty  years  ago. 

From  1838  until  1860,  during  the  period  of  great  depression  in  gen- 
eral manufacturing  business,  consequent  in  part  on. the  very  slight 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  numerous  wood-scr^w  industries  were 
started  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  two  sur- 
viving companies  of  any  importance,  and  they  the  owners  of  valuable 
letters  patents  upon  wood-screw  machinery,  consolidated  their  capital 
and  plants  into  one  corporation.  Under  the  letters  patents  then  con- 
trolled by  this  one  company  on  screw-making  machinery,  including  also 
a  patent  on  a  gimlet-point  screw,  there  were,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  life  of  these  patents,  no  successful  results  following  attempts  made 
by  other  parties  to  manufacture  wood  screws,  and  there  is  not  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  but  one  other  screw  maufacturing  com- 
pany that  started  into  the  business  prior  to  1870,  but  the  whole  way  was 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  earnest  endeavors  to  found  the  business. 

Under  this  condition  of  things  the  tariff  of  8  and  11  cents  per  ponnd, 
according  to  size,  on  wood  screws  was  adopted  in  1861,  which  rates 
continued  until  changed  by  the  present  law  euacticd  in  1883,  effecting 
considerable  reduction  in  the  average  duties  imposed. 

There  are  more  than  six  hundred  sizes,  lengths  and  kinds  of  wood 
screws  in  the  regular  assortment,  ranging  from  one-fourth  of  an  incb, 
No.  0,  to  6-inch,  No.  30,  made  from  iron,  brass,  and  bronze, wire,  each  size 
and  length  of  different  list  price,  and  each  kind  of  different  disconnt, 
and  the  detailed  knowledge  and  labor  necessary  to  justly  fix  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  on  each  invoice  of  screws  imported  would  be  so  great  that 
a  wide  door  would  be  opened  to  fraudulent  importations. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  within  which 
of  the  four  classes  of  rates  the  Dnportations  may  come  by  length,  and  tbe 
weight  included  in  each  classof  lengths  to  corretly  fix  the  duties  thereon. 
During  the  period  from  1861  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  average  net  price  per 
gross  of  wood  screws  was  about  38  cents,  the  price  varying  higher  or 
lower  at  different  periods  during  the  several  years.  It  was  prior  to  the 
close  of  this  period  when,  it  is  now  alleged,  a  portion  of  the  then  ex- 
isting makers  induced  the  English  makers  for  a  consideration  not  to 
export  their  screws  to  this  country.  The  principal  screw-makers  at  that 
time  in  England  were  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  who 
then  owned  the  English  letters  patents  on  the  latest  and  most  improved 
screw  machinery,  as  well  as  the  English  patent  on  the  gimle^point 
screw.  The  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  Company  has  since  that  period, 
with  other  English  companies,  been  consolidated  into  the  present  cor- 
poration The  Nettlefolds  Company  Limited,  Birmingham,  England. 

The  statement  regarding  the  peculiar  arrangement  between  the 
American  companies  and  the  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  Company 
seems  to  have  reached  the  general  public  through  after-dinner  remarks  • 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  a  dinner  given  him  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, last  November,  upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America  as 
English  commissioner  upon  the  fisheries  questions  pending  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  through  other  statements 
made  while  he  was  in  Washington,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  *he 
English  party  is  not  now  desirous  of  renewing  the  arrangement..  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  in  the  matter^  it  is  safe  to  say  the  amount  <n- 
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volved  has  been  greatly  overstated,  and  whatever  oqqs  there  may  be 
should  bear  alike  on  both  parties  to  the  transaction,  aud  certaiuly 
should  not  and  can  not  justly  attach  to  the  screw  indnstries  of  thiscoun- 
tryskt  this  time,  because  three-qaarters  of  the  screw  companies  now  in 
existeoce  were  not  then  manufacturers  of  screws,  and  only  a  portion  of 
those  then  in  existence  are  alleged  to  have  been  participants  in  the 
transaction. 

From  the  year  1876  to  the  close  of  the  year  1887  wood  screws  have 
averaged  in  price  about  15  cents  per  gross,  being  only  40  per  cent,  of 
the  average  price  during  the  previous  term  of  years,  while  the  business 
was  protected  by  the  letters  patents  on  screw  machinery. 

During  the  ladt  term  of  years  the  sharp  competition  among  American 
mauofactnrers  has  held  the  price  so  low  that  the  most  favorably  located 
companies  have  not  earned  more  than  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  their  investments,  while  many  have  realized  much  le^s,  and 
several  have  wholly  abandoned  the  business.  The  largest  screw  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  paid  to  its  stockholders  no  return  what- 
ever after  January  1,  1884,  until  January,  1888,  and  then  only  1  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  yet  this  company  is  believed  by  many  now  to 
be  making  large  profits,  and  to  be  a  ^'  great  screw  monopoly,"  which 
monopoly  in  fact  existed  only  while  under  the  protection  of  letters  pat- 
ents prior  to  1875,  and  no  company  has  since  that  date  had  any  monop- 
oly of  the  screw  business. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  fourteen  companies  manufactur- 
iug  wood  screws,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  seven  in 
Connecticut,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Illinois. 

The  industry  employs  directly  more  than  3,500  people,  and  an  active 
capital  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  not  including  a  large  amount  on  which 
1)0  returns  are  expected,  but  which  has  been  sunk  in  machinery,  sup- 
planted by  other  machines  having  latest  improvements.  A  large  share 
of  this  entire  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business  since  the  tariff 
of  1861,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  since  1874. 

Whatever  may  be  the  statistical  average  of  increase  of  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  over  that  of  similar  labor  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
true  of  this  industry  that  the  screw  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
})ay  their  labor  three  times  as  much  as  the  same  labor,  male  or  female, 
is  paid  in  Italy,  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  Germany  or  Bel- 
pura,  twice  as  much  as  in  France,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

Substantially  the  same  pattern  of  machinery,  known  as  the  Hartford 
machines,  which  combine  the  best  features  used  in  screw  machinery 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  letters  patents,  with  later  improvements 
made,  are  in  use  as  pattern  machines  in  the  various  foreign  countries. 
The  latest  shipment  of  pattern  machines,  was  made  to  Norway  within 
the  past  few  months.  There  can  be  no  considerable  difference  in  the  ])ro- 
tluctive  capacity  of  the  machine  whether  it  be  operated  in  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country,  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  controlled  by 
the  motive  power  which  determines  the  rapidity  of  production,  and 
certainly  our  foreign  competitors  are  not  behind  us  in  the  perfection  of 
their  motive  power;  consequently  a  day's  cheap  labor  operating  this 
machine  in  any  foreign  country  will  produce  the  same  number  of,  and 
just  as  good  screws,  as  a  day's  well  paid  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  wire  from  which  the  screws  are  made,  which  to  the  screw-maker 
is  his  raw  material,  costs  about  double  in  this  country  over  that  of  Eng- 
land or  (Germany.  The  rods  from  which  the  wire  is  drawn  are  now  pro- 
tected six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  about  50  per  cent  ad 
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valorem,  and  if  the  Mills  bill  contemplates  an  increase  of  foor-tenths 
cent  per  poand  on  *' screw  wire  rods,"  making  a  new  rate  of  1  cent^ 
whicb  equals  about  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  an  additional  burden  will 
be  laid  upon  the  screw  business.  Other  materials  used  in  preparing 
the  goods  for  market  show  about  the  same  excess  in  cost  over  tiiat  used 
abroad,  as  is  shown  in  the  wire,  and  this,  too,  is  wholly  the  product  of 
American  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  market 
value  of  screws  during  the  past  twelve  years,  there  has  not  been  any 
reductiou  in  the  gold  cost  ot  labor  during  these  years  over  the  cost  of 
labor  during  the  previous  period  of  Hfteen  years. 

There  (s  do  margin  whatever  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
screws,  without  seriously  crippling  the  industry,  and  unless  correspond- 
ing reduction  be  made  in  the  cost  of  American  labor,  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  will  absolutely  destroy  the  business,  wipe  out  a  large  part  of  the 
investments,  and  transfer  the  mauufacture  of  screws  to  foreign  terri- 
tory, buriug  the  tariif  agitation  of  1881  to  1883,  tearing  untoward  leg- 
islation, the  American  Screw  Company,  of  Providence,  removed  a  por- 
tion of  its  machinery  to  Canada,  and  has  recently  built  new  and  en- 
larged works  there,  preparing,  in  the  event  of  a  reduced  tariff  here,  to 
manufacture  with  Canadian  labor  and  free  material  wood  screws  to 
supply  the  American  market,  and  this  while  Canada  protects  its  screw 
manufacturers  by  a  tariff'  fully  equal  in  effect  to  the  present  American 
duty  on  screws ;  besides  this,  such  legislation  would,  while  closing  the 
American  market  against  American  labor,  open  wide  the  doors  for  the 
intlow  of  screws  from  all  foreign  countries. 

The  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  do  not  knock  at  the  door  of  Gon- 
gress  asking  for  special  legislation  to  promote  an  infant  industry,  nor  to 
so  legislate  that  their  investments  be  specially  profitable,  but  they  do 
ask  that  they  may  retain  their  American  workmen  at  tair  wages  in  this 
industry ;  that  their  capital,  some  of  it  contributed  by  widows  and 
orphans  as  their  only  means  of  support,  invested  in  the  business  when 
the  la^sof  the  United  States  altbrded  reasonable  protection  against 
cheap  foreign  labor,  capital  largely  expended  in  valuable  and  intricate 
special  machinery,  worthless  tor  other  than  screw-making  purposes, 
shall  not  by  any  legislation  be  destroyed  and  their  industry  banished 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  employes  driven  to  seek  and  learn 
other  trades  or  hnd  other  employment  less  remunerative  to  themselves; 
but  rather  that  the  law  shall  remain  as  now,  in  the  enactment  of  1883, 
affording  reasonable  wdges  to  labor,  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  American  industry,  and  thus  ^^  strengthen  tlie  things 
that  remain.  ^ 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  wood-screw 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Mabsachusetts  Sckew  Co., 

John  C.  ^bwton^  Presidmtj 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

EUSSELL  &  ErWIN  MANUFACTURINa  CO., 

M.  J.  Woodruff,  Treasurer^ 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  New  York  Oily. 
Dayton  Screw  Co., 

M.  J.  Woodruff,  President^ 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
May  5,  1888. 
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STRAW  PULP. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MXTHCIE  PULP  COHPAHT. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  one  palp  mill  in  the  United  States 
makinj^  straw  pulp  for  the  general  market.  The  trade  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  a  combination  known  as  '^  United  Straw  Pulp  Manufact- 
uries  Company  (limited),  at  Dresden,''  consisting  of  ten  straw  pulp 
mills  located  in  Germany,  and  having  an  agency  at  91  No.  Wall  street, 
New  York. 

This  agency,  we  are  informed,  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1387,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  shipping  to  this  country  about  200  tons  of  pulp 
per  month,  which  is  sold  to  the  makers  of  fine  writing,  book,  and  tissue 
]>apers  at  4^  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $So  and  $100  per  ton  ac- 
cording to  the  two  grades  which  they  make,  the  price  being  free  on 
board  cars  at  New  York. 

In  an  interview  which  we  had  with  their  representatives  since  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  we  are  informed  that  their  trade  is  increasing 
all  the  time,  and  they  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  competition 
whatever  in  this  country  (not  yet  being  aware  of  the  existenceof  the  mill 
we  are  building),  and  when  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on 
their  product  they  inform  us  it  is  10  per  cent.,  or  about  $8  per  ton  on 
the  grade  mostly  sold,  and  that  they  are  in  hopes  of  it  being  removed, 
and  to  that  end  the  home  representatives  of  their  combinations  intend 
visiting  this  country  this  fall  to  render  what  assistance  they  can  in  get- 
ting the  duty  removed. 

As  to  our  enterprise  we  would  repeat  that  it  is  new,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  We  have  been  engaged  continu- 
ously for  the  past  eleven  months  In  building  the  plant  and  machinery  at 
an  outlay  of  about  $100,000  and  will  start  the  mill  in  operation  this  week. 
We  are  located  in  a  section  of  country  where  heretofore  the  farmer 
has  had  no.  market  for  his  straw,  a  great  portion  being  burned  to  get 
rid  of  it.  When  we  get  in  full  running  order  we  will  consume  from 
18,000  to  20,000  tons  per  year,  which  will  give  to  the  farmer  just  as 
many  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount  he  can  earn  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  teams  transporting  it  to  our  mills — no  small  item,  as  it 
will  require  the  continual  employment  of  at  least  thirty-flve  double 
teams  to  haul  that  amount,  and  represent  an  outlay  on  our  part  at  the 
mill  of  about  $80,000  per  year  for  straw. 

No  mention  need  be  made  of  the  large  amount  of  caustic  soda,  bleach- 
ing powders,  lime,  chemicals,  as  well  as  woolen  felts  (American  make), 
which  will  be  consumed  in  the  business,  and  the  additional  traffic 
ailbided  to  the  railroads  in  transporting  the  product,  and  the  employ- 
ment given  to  labor,  requiring  a  large  number  of  men  working  both  day 
and  night.  Our  enterprise  no  doubt  is  diminutive  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  industries  in  this  country,  but  it  is  at  least  "  one  drop  in  the 
bucket,^  and  whatever  the  value  of  our  product,  the  country  will  be 
just  so  much  the  richer,  for  until  now  the  industry  did  not  exist,  and 
every  ton  of  straw  pulp  now  used  in  the  country  represents  just  so 
much  money  paid  to  the  laborer,  manufacturer,  and  producer  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

We  ask  for  protection.  We  could  not  be  considered  unjust  in  asking 
for  an  increase  of  the  present  duty ;  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
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teution  of  the  present  daty  of  10  per  cent.  We  ask  for  fall  protection 
because  we  want  all  of  the  home  market  ourselves.  We  see  no  reasoa 
why  we  can  not  supply  all  the  straw  pulp  at  present  used  in  the  UDited 
States,  and  why  we  can  not  build  up  here  an  industry  equal  in  extent 
if  not  greater  than  the  present  one  in  Germany.  The  combination  there 
consists  often  mills  making  80  tons  of  pulp  per  day,  and  as  the  paper- 
making  industry  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  we 
are  certainly  justified  in  our  hopes. 

In  addition  to  making  a  large  amount  of  fine  straw  pulp,  we  have  had 
propositions  made  to  us  for  the  erection  of  other  works  for  n^aking  a 
certain  grade  of  straw  pulp  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  wrapping; 
and  hardware  papers,  and  to  replace  to  an  extent  a  large  amount  of 
jute,  which  is  all  imported.  This  we  believe  can  be  done,  for  by  our 
process  we  produce  a  finer  and  stronger  fiber  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  we  are  afforded  proper  protection, 
we  can  not  build  up  in  this  couutry  a  new  and  large  industry  wbich 
has  not  heretofore  existed.  The  paper  trade  has  consumed  during  the 
past  three  years  an  average  of  403,000  bales  of  imported  jute,  and  if 
we  can  supplant  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  it,  we  are  confident 
that  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  enabled  to  erect  mills  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  where  straw  is  now  of  no  value,  and  build  up  a  trade  of 
at  least  200  tons  of  pulp  per  day,  representing  a  consumption  of  150,000 
tons  of  straw  per  year,  converting  that  much  waste  product  into  so 
many  dollars. 

As  stated  before,  the  price  of  the  German  pulp  is  $85  and  $100  per 
ton  free  on  board  cars  in  New  York,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  a  pulp  at  $80  per  ton,  delivered  at 
their  works,  of  a  grade  equal  in  quality  to  the  $100  German  pulp. 

If  we  are  granted  increased  protection,  or  at  least  the  retention  of  the 
present  duty,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  manifold. 

(1)  By  stopping  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article,  will  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  surplus  to  the  full  amount  of  all  the  duty  now  collected  on 
the  artiicle. 

(2)  It  will  build- up  a  new  industry  where  none  has  existed  before. 
(3)*  It  will  give  to  the  farmer  a  cash  market  'for  what  has  formerly 

been  a  waste  product. 

(4)  It  will  give  to  the  paper  manufacturer  a  raw  material  at  a  lower 
price  than  he  could  have  was  the  foreign  article  on  the  free  list,  and 

(5)  It  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  to  the  full  valae 
of  its  total  product. 

We  feel  that  the  American  markets  should  be  for  American  indns- 
tries,  and  as  protection  has  been  atlbrded  other  industries  and  made 
each  add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  should  it  be 
extended  to  us. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  full  information  by  this  letter,  but  if  it 
is  desired  that  we  should  appear  before  your  committee  in  person,  we 
will  do  so  if  you  will  kindly  advise  us  when  it  would  be  your  pleasure 
to  hear  us. 

The  inclosed  clippings  from  the  newspapers  of  lM[uncie,  Ind.,  will  be 
evidence  of  the  construction  and  existence  of  our  establishment  and 
certify  to  the  importance  of  its  location  in  their  midst. 


■ 
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COTTON-MILL  WAGES. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  F.  DRAPEA,  OF  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 

TVhile  in  Sweden  two  years  ago  I  traveled  in  company  with  a  paper 
manufacturer)  exOovernor  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  look- 
ing up  a  Dew  process  invented  in  Sweden  for  preparing  wood  palp  eco- 
nomically, and  visited  several  manafactaring  establishments.  I  went 
with  him  to  the  works  of  a  large  paper-maker  at  Grothenbnrg,  Sweden. 
In  this  establishment  logs  were  received  from  the  forest  and  part  of  them 
were  ground  into  pulp,  and  part  were  chemically  dissolved  into  pulp. 
The  pulp  was  mixed  in  proper  proportion  and  paper  of  various  kinds  was 
manufactured.  Some  of  the  paper  was  made  into  blank  books  on  the  prem- 
ises. To  furnish  employment  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  paper- 
makers  a  cotton-mill  was  also  run  inside  the  yard ;  and  to  keep  all  the 
machinerv  in  repair  a  machine-shop  employing  some  sixty  hands  and  a 
foundry  for  making  iron  castings  was  also  attached.  We  looked  through 
The  premises,  and  Governor  Cheney  stated  to  me  that  the  paper  machin- 
ery was  good,  and  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  were  substantially 
The  same  that  would  be  employed  in  America.  The  machine-shop  and 
foundry  seemed  to  be  fairly  fitted,  and  the  men  doing,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  an  American  quantity  of  work,  as  compared  with  repair-shops 
here.  The  cotton-mill  was  not  up  to  the  American  or  English  level,  the 
machinery  being  antiquated ;  but  the  labor  cost  was  so  low  in  spite  of 
That  they  were  manufacturing  their  yams  and  cloths  cheaper  than  we 
could  make  similar  articles  here.  In  this  establishment  were  employed 
one  thousand  hands,  mostly  men,  though  there  were  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  cotton  factory.  The  help  looked  intelligent,  although  poorly 
ckid.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  his  monthly  pay-roll  was  20,000 
croues,  or  $5,500,  an  average  monthly  pay  per  hand  of  $5.50.  Gothen- 
burg is  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  freight  from  there  to  Boston  or  ISew 
York  is  probably  less  than  it  is  from  some  of  our  pia>per  mills  to  New 
York. 

DetttiU  of  %D€iges, 

Per  day. 

Mnlo  spiDQers,  cotton cents..  31 

Oversoere do (52J 

8piimer8,  children do....  10 

Weavers,  average do....  25 

Laborera do 25  to  30 

Working  time,  twelve  honrs  daily,  except  children,  who  work  eight  honrs. 


POPPY-SEED  OIL. 

New  Yobk,  Jtdy  18, 1888. 

To  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

Gentlemen:  Poppy- seed  oil,  by  some  error  in  the  last  tariff,  was 
l>VcVce(l  npon  the  free  list  among  evssential  oils,  whereas  it  is  a  paint  oil 
«'ul  not  an  essential  oil,  imported  ^nd  used  by  the  paint-grinders  in 
]»lsice  of  linseed  oil,  which  last-narae<l  oil  is  subject  to  a  duty  as  well  as 
the  seed  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  and  we  respectfully  submit  to 
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yon  that  poppy -seed  oil  should  pay  a  duty  eqaivalent  to  that  placed  on 
linseed  oU,  in  which  class  it  properly  belongs,  otherwise  it  will  interfere 
materially  with  the  interests  of  the  linseed  oil  manufacturers  of  the 
entire  coantry. 

Bespectfolly,  yours, 

Oahpbell  &  Thayeb. 
J.  A.  Dean  &  Go. 
.   Atlaktio  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Compai^y, 

B.  R.  Colgate^  Treasurer. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  then  in  New  York  City 
11^339  industrial  establishments,  in  which  there  were  employed  146,179 
men,  71,795  women,  9,378  children :  total,  227,352. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  are  justified  by  experience  in  doing,  that  the  men 
represent  two  persons  besides  themselves,  it  would  make  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  New  York  City  deriving  support  from  its  manufact- 
uring establishments,  519,710,  or  43  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population 
in  1880.  The  annual  product  of  these  establishments  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $472,926,^7,  which  is  about  one-eleventh  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  United  States.  The  next  largest  manufacturing  city 
is  Philadelphia.  The  value  of  her  manufactures  for  the  same  year  was 
$324,342,935.  It  thus  appears  that  the  manufactures  of  Kew  York  City 
were  nearly  one-half  greater  than  those  of  the  next  largest  manufoct- 
uring  city  of  the  Union. 

As  Brooklyn  may  justly  be  comprehended  in  any  estimate  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  this  city,  which  largely  furnishes  her  capital  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  work-people,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  statement  of  her 
manufactures  and  the  number  employed  in  them.  We  find  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  that  there  were  i  hen  in  Brooklyn  5^201  industrial  establish- 
ments, employing  37,105  men,  7,020  women,  3,462  children ;  total,  47,587. 

If  we  allow,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  Oity,  that  every  man  em- 
ployed has  at  least  two  persons  depending  upon  him,  we  have  for  the 
total  number  supported  by  the  manuflEK^turing  establishments  of  Brook- 
lyn 121,797  persons,  out  of  a  total  population  of  566,663,  or  22  per  cent. 
The  value  of  her  manufactures  amounted  to  $177,223,142.  If,  now,  we 
combine  the  industrial  interests  of  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  we  find  the  number  of  persons  depending  on  their  manufact- 
ures was  641,507,  or  one-eightieth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  We  find  the  aggregate  manufactures  of  the  two 
cities  amounted  to  more  than  $650,000,000,  or  nearly  one-eighth  the  valae 
of  the  entire  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  U 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  working  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  produced  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  its  industrial  products. 

These  figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  people  of  this  city,  and  es- 
pecially the  working  people,  are  far  more  seriously  interested  than  the 
people  of  any  other  part  of  this  country  in  the  permanence  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
tective system  upon  which  their  permanence  and  stability  depend. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  industries  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  this  city  rests  (omitting  those  which  employ  less  than  1,000 
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|)cr8on»),  tlic  nuinl>erof  persons  employed,  and  therateof  daty  by  which 
tbey  aie  protected  from  foreign  competition : 


Industries. 


Penoos 
employed. 


Batoof  datj. 


Artificial  flowen - 

Book-biiidiDg  and  blank  book# 

Boots,  shoes,  and  Topnin 

Boxes,  paper,  eto 

BnsscastiD^i 

Bread-bakers,  eto 

Carpenterinf? ••.. 

Carriages,  etc 

Hen's  clothine 

Women's  clothing •- 

Confectionery 

Fbiindi7  and  maoliin»4hop 

Foraish  ng  goods 

Fomitiire 

Fors.  dressed,  ote , 

Gas  and  lamp  Axtnres ■ 

Hatsaodcaps 

Jewelry 

Lithographing 

Liqaors,  malt 

'Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  atone 

Millinery  and  lace  gooda 

Mixed  textilM    

Mnsieat  instnmenta 

Painting  and  paper-hanging 

Paper  lungings — ^^ 

Plumbing  andgas-flmng 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shirts    

Snknd  silk  goods 

Stationery 

Tinware,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  amoking,  and  snnff. 
Tobacco,  oigars  and  cigarettes 

Umbrellas  and  oanes 


Total 


8,496 
4,068 
6,587 
2.866 
1,886 
2,887 
8,466 
1,662 
47,647 
12,866 
1,747 
9,753 
1,702 

2,440 
1,495 
2,631 
2,281 
1,139 
4,245 
2,940 
1,181 
8,471 
4,701 
3,245 
1,843 
1,829 
2,008 
9,578 
8,401 
7,941 
1,681 
1,605 
1,622 
14,476 

1,345 


SOpereent. 
20to25peroiMt 
SO  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 

45  per  oent. 
20peroeBt. 
85  per  eeatu 
85  per  ce»* 

46  to  6v  per  cen«. 

450.  lb.  and  40  per  oent. 
30  to  50  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

30  to  UO  per  oent. 
35  por  cent. 
80  per  cent. 

46  per  cent. 

20  to  60  per  oent. 

25  per  oent. 

26  per  cent. 

40  to  60  per  cent. 
40  to  55  per  oent- 

40  to  50  per  oent. 
60  to  80  per  oent. 
25  per  cent. 

25  per  oent. 

45  per  oent. 

25peroenti 

85  to  60  per  oent. 

50  per  oent, 

25i>ercent 

45  per  cent. 

40o.  to  50a  per  pound. 

101  per  oent. 
(*  40  to  50  per  oent. 
^t85 per  oent. 


180,546 


*  Umbrellas. 


t  Canes. 


In  these  thirty-six  industries  there  were  employed  180,546  persons  oat 
of  a  total  in  all  the  industries  of  227,352.  These  industries  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  most  important,  and  we  may  assume  that  what- 
ever a^'ects  them  will  to  no  less  degree  a£fect  the  others.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  whatever  afiects  these  in  *astries  injuriously  can  not  fail  to 
diminish  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  and  reduce  the  wages 
of  those  who  remain.  This  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  competition 
among  the  working-people  for  employment. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  protection  these  several  industries  now  en- 
joy and  how  they  would  be  affected  by  serious  reduction  of  the  tariff 
In  the  margin  against  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  indus- 
try we  have  set  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  foreign  product  of  that  iudus- 
tiy  with  which  it  would  be  forced  to  compete  under  free  trade.  The 
rate  varies  from  20  per  cent,  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  Workingmen 
know  enough  of  the  profits  in  each  industry  in  which  they  are  employed 
to  determine  how  much  the  prices  of  the  articles  they  produce  could  be 
forced  down  before  lower  wages  would  be  required  or  the  industry  be 
closed.  It  may  be  safely  left  to  them  to  see  to  it  that  their  own  occupa- 
tion has  all  the  protection  it  requires,  and  that  they  receive  their  share 
of  its  benefits.  They  have  already  secured  for  themselves  in  each  of 
the  industries  such  wages  that  no  excessive  profits  remain  for  their  em- 
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ployers.  If  any  snch  profits  have  formerly  been  receiTed,  competitioD 
in  recent  years  has  reduced  them  to  a  fair  level.  If  this  be  tme,  then, 
any  important  redaction  of  daties  woald  mean  stoppage  of  business  or 
reduction  of  wages.  The  eftect  of  such  a  movement  on  not  only  the 
workmen  in  these  industries,  constituting  43  -per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
this  city,  but  on  all  others  of  our  people  more  or  less  dependent  on  or 
connecteMi  with  them,  can  more  easily  be  imagined  than  described.  The 
reports  coming  daily  from  the  city  of  London,  concerning  the  increasing 
misery  and  distress  of  its  working-people,  clamoring  day  and  night  for 
work  or  bread,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  general  uprising  of  those 
whose  distress  has  gone  beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance  or  re- 
straint, indicate  with  terrible  emphasis  what  would  be  the  effect  of  free 
trade  or  inadequate  protection  on  the  working-people  of  this  city.  They 
are  now  pursuing  their  industries  with  comparative  comfort  and  con- 
tent Let  them  and  all  other  classes  see  to  it  that  this  condition  be  not 
disturbed  or  imperiled  by  the  impracticable  schemes  of  theoretical  econ- 
omists or  by  ezi>erimental  legislation. 


YELLOW  METAL. 


8iat0mmU  of  iheprmemt  rektUprioet  of  the  umdermenHoned  artioUe  in  the  eommerdal 

ter$  of  Englamd  and  ihs  United  States, 


Arttoltt. 


Tdlow  metal  sheftthinc per  pound. 

KaOs do... 

Bolts  and iMffs do... 

Sheets,  In^gtUarslfles do... 


Prieein 
TTnited  Stfttes. 


0§nt$, 


17 
17 
21 
21 


Price  in 
England. 


Bate  of  datiT  to 

whicb  forelfsi 

article  is  liable. 


Ptnce. 


(t) 


7| 


Jl   9W    V^^W** 


*45 


45 

45 


*  Bzeept  as  below. 


t  No  foreign  made. 


By  section  10  of  the  act  Jnne  6,  1872,  ^^  copper  and  composition 
metal"  (composition  metal  was  subsequently  ruled  by  the  Treasary 
Department  to  mean  ^^ yellow  metal")  can  be  and  is  used  ^Mn  boud 
without  the  payment  of  duty"  for  the  construction^  equipment,  and  re- 
pair of  American  vessels  engaged,  or  to  be  engagea,  in  foreign  trade. 

Oenerally  speaking,  only  vessels  of  the  larger  class  are  sheathed  with 
yellow  metal,  and  such  alone  are  employed  in  foreign  trade;  from 
which  it  will  appear  how  seriously  the  demand  for  yellow  metal  of 
American  manufsicture  has  been  diminished. 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  act  was  passed,  and  frequently  since, 
the  production  of  copper  from  mines  in  the  IJnited  States  has  been  in  ex- 
cess of  the  consumption,  under  which  circumstances  the  producers  have 
combined  and  shipped  their  surplus  product  to  Qn^and  and  France, 
obtaining  for  it  the  best  price  possible ;  in  some  instances  2  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  the  price  at  which  sale's  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country  had  been  and  were  made.  The  additional  price  here  was  possi- 
ble by  a  duty  on  unnianufactured  copper  provided  in  the  same  act. 

Presenting  the  curious  and  paiufal  anomaly  that  by  the  same  law 
intended  to  benefit  the  miners  of  Michigan  on  one  hand  and  the  ship- 
builders of  Maine  on  the  otber^  copper  has  been  furnished  by  us  to  for- 
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eigners  at  a  lower  price  than  the  manafactarer  here  coald  obtain  it,  and 
then  the  foreigner  has  sent  the  yellow  metal  made  therefrom  (yellow 
metal  is  composed  of  60  parts  of  copper  and  40  parts  of  speker)  into 
this  market  free  of  daty ;  and  between  the  two,  the  mannfactarers  of 
yellow  metal  in  this  country  have  been  pretty  nearly  squeezed  out  of 
existence. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  reply  to  every  effort  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  escape  in  the  least  from  these  embarrassments,  has  invaria- 
bly ruled  against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  as  if,  while  the 
policy  of  the  country  has  been  and  is  in  favor  of  protection,  the 
policy  of  the  Department  is  in  favor  of  free  trade ;  or  else  (and  that 
has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  real  truth)  the  Department  has  a  rule  to  re- 
gard every  appeal  made  to  it  for  relief  as  dishonest  and  only  deserving 
instant  antagonism. 

Office  of  the  Bevebe  Goppeb  Oomfant, 

M.  47  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  May  10, 1888. 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  with  the  indosures  as  stated,  came 
doly  to  hand. 

We  return  herewith  one  of  the  blanks  filled  out  ^  desired ;  but  the 
doing  so  has  opened  afresh  an  old  and  very  bad  sore.  It  has  he&a  a 
constant  worry  to  us  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  One  of  the  four  yellow- 
metal  manufiacturers  has  in  that  time  closed  his  mill;  the  others  have 
done  little  more  than  escape  the  same  fate. 

The  suggestions  added  on  the  blank  might  be  somewhat  extended, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  a  remedy  for  what  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged as  a  gross  injustice  to  them,  if  there  were  the  slightest  en- 
couragement that  their  pitiful  appeals  would  be  heeded,  or  that  any 
possible  good  would  result  to  them.  ^ 

Yours,  truly, 

S.  T.  Snow, 

Hon.  Frank  Hisoook,  Treamrer. 

Washington^  2>.  0. 


LINSEED-OIL. 

8TATBHEHT  OF  JOHN  KELLOGG, 

Of  KMogg  ^  Miller,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  T. 

I  beg  to  address  you  briefly  in  the  interest  of  our  firm  relative  to 
the  existing  duties  on  flaxseed  and  linseed  and  the  oil  manufactured 
^m  this  seed.  The  original  Mills  bill  placed  seed  on  the  free  list, 
which  now  pays  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  Linseed -oil  also  was 
placed  on  the  free  list,  which  pays  under  existing  duties  25  cents  per 
gallon.  This  bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would  have  virtually  closed  up 
^1  of  the  seventy-flve  linseedoil  mills  in  this  country.  This  bill  was 
amended  and  passed  the  House  by  bargaining  with  certain  sections, 
patting  oil  at  15  cents  per  gallon  in  place  of  25  as  existing  at  present, 
and  restoring  the  raw  material,  the  "  seed,^  to  20  cents  per  bushel, 
where  it  has  been  for  many  years  past. 

This  you  will  readily  notice  is  a  drive  at  our  American  manufactures 
and  plainly  discernible  by  reducing  the  duties  on  oil  40  per  cent,  and 
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restoring  full  existing  duties  upon  seed  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  gentlemen  from  New  York  appeared  before  the  House 
committ^  some  few  weeks  since,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfaction  torn 
them.  They  then  called  on  your  Senate  committee  and  were  treated 
in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  and  informed  that  the  original  duties  as  uow 
existing  would  not  be  reduced  much  if  any  in  their  report.  I  would 
suggest,  if  any  reduction  is  to  be  made,  that  linseed  and  flaxseed  be 
placed  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  linseed-oil  at  20  cents  per  gallon. 
The  writer  has  manufactured  linseed-oil  for  forty-one  years,  therefore 
is  conversant  with  its  history.  Formerly  under  free  trade  nearly  all 
the  raw  material  was  imported  into  this  country  from  the  British  fiant 
Indies,  where  they  raise  two  crops  per  year  with  Hindoo  labor,  costing 
little  or  nothing.  Under  protection  the  United  States  are  raising  from 
10,000,000  to  13,000,000  bushels  annually,  mostly  in  our  northwestern 
States,  worth  at  least  $15,000,000  to  the  farmers,  besides  building  up  a 
large  domestic  interest  in  its  manufacture  of  some  twenty-five  Unseed- 
oil  mills,  besides  reducing  the  price  of  linseed- oil  fully  50  per  cent  to 
the  consumers.    These  facts  can  be  fully  substantiated. 


HARDWARE,  NUTS,  BOLTS,  RIVETS,  ETC. 

statement  of  the  present  wholesale  prices  of  the  undermentioned  articles  in  the^oommerdai 

centers  of  England  and  the  United  States, 


Aiticlo. 

Price  in  the  United 
State. 

Price  in  England. 

Bateofdnty. 

Store-bolts :                    • 

i  inch  average  of  9  lengths . . . 

A  Inch  average  of  9  lengths . . 

Oval  head  rivets,  wire  gauge: 

Number  5 per  pound. . 

Number  6 -_ do... 

33  cents ............... 

40  cents............... 

2|  cents  per  pounii, 

which  eqniis  10 

cents. 
2^centsperpoiUHi, 

which  equals  17 

cents. 
2|  cents  per  poond. 

48  cents... 

51   oents.      ....rwOTr^r 

7  cents 

6. 5  cents 

....do 

6. 8  cents.............. 

Number  7  ............ .do. . . . 

7. 5  cents .............. 

7. 25  oents 

Number  8 ..........do.... 

8  cents 

8. 4  oents 

Padlocks: 

2-inch  common  grades,  per 

dozen. 
2^inch  common  grades,  per 

dozen. 
2i*lnoh  better  grades,  per 
dozen. 
Wire  nails: 

Jt.iTich  n »,T- .ver  nonnd - . 

50  cents 

47  cents.*. 

46p6roeBt 

60  cents ............... 

49  oents. .............. 

90  cents  to  S2... 

68  cents  ton.  48 

2. 18  cents  to  2.  S7  cents 
2. 57  cents  to  3  cents. . . 
2. 80  oents  to  3. 27  cents 
8  cents  to  3. 7  cents  . . . 
3.7  cents  to  4. 15  cents. 
4. 15centB  to  4. 82  cents 

86  cento.. ...... 4 

2. 6  cents  to  3  oent>s. ... 
2. 95  cents  to  3. 35  cents 
3. 35  oents  to  3. 75  cents 

3. 7  cents  to  4. 1  cents.. 
4. 85  cents  to  5. 25  cents 
^  85  cents  to  0. 76  oents 

92  cents  ■■■■.•■.......' 

4  cents  iter  pound. 

2i-inch do 

2-inch  .................do.... 

Do. 
Do. 

U-inch do 

l|-inoh do 

1-iuch do.... 

Halter  chains: 

Average  8  best  sises,  per 
dozen. 

CoU  chain,  light  link: 

A-inch per  pound.. 

^•inoh do — 

/s-inoh  ................do.... 

fl-incn  ...--.. .......do.... 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

24  cents  per  pouDil; 
average    weight 
per  dozen    11 
pounds,  makiD}! 
average  duty  per 
dozen  32  oeut«. 

24  cents  per  pound. 
Do. 

8.6  cents  ....•■•.••.... 

4. 8  cents...... .....■■. 

6  cents   ............... 

3.45  cents. ............ 

4. 8  cents .............. 

3. 27  cents 

Do. 

4.3  cents 

3. 00  cents 

2  cents  per  pound. 

Ik-inch  ...-.-_......_.. .do. .. . 

3. 85  cents 

2. 42  cents 

Do. 

S-incYi    *»                        -  do  . 

3. 5.>  cciitH  ............. 

2. 3  cents ........... 

Do. 

x-inch        _                          do 

3.4  043ntH .............. 

2.26ceut« 

1}  cents  per  ponnd. 
Do. 

{and  1-iuch do.... 

3. 25  cents 

2.24ceuts 
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SUOewteiU  of  the  present  wholesale  prices  of  i\e  undermeniMntd  articles  in  the  cammeroial 

csKters  of  England  and  the  United  States — CoDtinned. 


▲rOoIs. 


Brisht  wire  screw-eyes,  ayenge 

OK  15  sues,  per  gross. 
Bright  wire  serew-hooks,  ayerftge 

of  16  sizes,  per  sToss. 
Bright  wire  nooks  and  eyee  U 

and  6  inch,  average,  per  groBs. 
Bright  wire  cornice  iidOKft  and 

^es,  2|  and  6  inch,  average,  per 

groaa. 
BrMB  wire  cap  and  hooks  |  and 

1|,  average,  per  grofw. 
Brass  wire  screw-houks  |  and  1) 

average,  per  grosa. 
Carriage  bolts: 

i  inch*  average  of  10  lengths. 


Price  in  the  United 
States. 


A  inflih,  average  of  10  lengths, 
per  gross. 

I  inoh,  average  of  10  lengths, 
pergroes. 

i  inch,  average  of  10  lengtha, 
pergroes. 

TirebolU: 

A  inch,  average  of  9  lengths . . 

^  indh,  average  of  10  lengths . . 

A  inch,  average  of  9  lengths. 

Cesoh  screws  (iron  bolts  with 
thread): 
A  inch,  average  of  6  lengths, 
per  gross. 

i  inch,  average  of  9  lengths, 
per  grosa. 

^  inch,  average  of  9  lengtha, 
per  gross. 

i  inch,  average  of  9  lengths, 
pergroes. 

Hand-rail  screws: 

(Iron  bolu  with  threads  and 
nuts)  average  12  siaea,  per 
.       gross. 

Iron  squares per  doa . 

^ckaxes,  5  pounds  and  up. do. . . 
Hayforks: 

2  tinea do... 

Stines do,.. 

Uaoare  forks do... 

Spading  or  potato  forka — do. . . 

harden  trowels do... 

uardea  rakes do... 

Bhovels  and  spadM do... 


68oanta 

Slcenta 

IL68 

$1.80 

a 

87  cents 

71  centa 

♦1.08 , 

«L86 

♦1.74 

♦3.67 

29oeata • 

45eeBts. ■ 

01  cents 

♦1.13 

♦L40 

♦L87 

♦2.00 

♦3.84 

♦2. 26  to  ♦2. 50 

♦3. 96  to  ♦&  04 

♦2. 60  to  ♦3.40 

♦3.20to^4.00 

$4. 00  to  $6. 40 

t&  40  to  $6. 80 

76  cents  to  00  centa 

♦L  50  to  91. 06 

♦8. 40  to  ♦&  00 


Price  in  Xaglani. 


66  cents 

07  cents...... 

♦L98 

♦L64 

88  cents 

9loents 

♦1.07 

♦L86 

♦L7a 

♦S.24 

86  cents 

43  cants 

60  cents 

76  cents 

♦L37 

♦1.74 

♦2.21 

♦4.49 

♦2. 06  to  ♦2. 28 
♦3. 91  to  95. 63 

♦2. 88  to  ♦3.97 
♦3. 85  to  ♦5.24 
♦5. 38  to  97.00 
♦6L  46  to  ♦a  62 
♦1.07  to  ♦1.46 
♦1.82  to  ♦2. 64 
♦3. 48  to  ♦&  86 


Xataofdnlf. 


45  per  cent. 


2|  cents  per  ponnd, 
which  equaled  25 
centa  per  groes. 

2|  cen  ts  per  ponnd, 
which  equals  39 
cents  per  gross. 

2|  oenta  per  pound, 
which  eqnals  60 
cents  per  gross. 

2|  cents  per  ponnd, 
which  equals 
♦1.31  per  gross. 

2|  cents  per  ponnd, 

which  equals  6 

percent. 
2i  cents  per  ponnd, 

which  eqnala  9 

percent. 
2|  cents  per  ponnd, 

which  equala  15 

percent. 

2|  cents  per  ponnd. 
which  eqnala  25 
cents  per  gross. 

87  cents  i>er  pound, 
which  equalA  25 
cents  per  gross. 

63  cents  per  ponnd , 
which  equals  25 
cents  per  groaa. 

00  cents  per  pound, 
which  equals  25 
cents  per  gross. 

Duty  as  above 
eqnala  58  centa 
per  grosa. 

45  per  cent. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
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GOLD-LEAF. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HASTZVeS  &  CO.,  PHILABELPHIA. 

Price  of  gold-leaf  in  United  States,  $6.75  to  $7  per  package  of  500 
leaves ;  price  in  England,  $5.25 ;  rate  of  daty,  $1.50.  Price  in  Germany, 
France,  and  continental  cities^  $4.90 ;  rate  of  daty,  $1.50. 

In  England  the  entire  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing 
(the  writer  having  traveled  all  over  Europe  visiting  these  mannfact- 
cries),  England  being  almost  entirely  supplied  firom  Germany,  in 
Furth  and  Nuremberg,  90  per  cent  of  the  gold-leaf  made  is  sent  to 
England,  while  the  English  tradesmen  are  literally  starring;  on  tho 
other  hand,  Germany  puts  on  duties  to  prevent  anything  English  com- 
ing into  her  country.  You  will  seethe  danger  to  our  business  is  from 
Germany,  who  now  offer  to  deliver  us,  freight  and  duty  paid,  gold-leaf 
at  $6.40. 


GLASSWARE. 

STATEHEHT  OF  X  EOABE.  OF  COBBZHO,  H.  T. 

We  desire  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  rich  cut  glassware  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  duty  as  proposed  by  the  '<  Mills  bill,"  and 
would  add  fhrther,  that  the  present  schedule  of  45  per  cent,  on  onr 
class  of  goods  is  insuf&cient,  and  secures  for  the  manufacturers  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  fine  cut  ware  sold  and  used  thronghont  the 
country  and  it  is  only  by  the  continued  introduction  of  novelties  iu 
shapes  and  designs  of  cutting  that  we  are  enabled  to  find  work  for  oar 
employes,  and  these  after  the  first  season  are  reproduced  abroad  and 
sent  here  at  a  less  price.  The  staple  goods  known  as  stem  ware,  em- 
bracing goblets,  champagnes,  clarets,  wines,  etc.,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
compete  with,  as  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

From  65  to  75  per  cent,  represents  labor  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
our  class  of  goods,  therefore  it  will  not  be  a  difScult  matter  to  under- 
stand to  what  extent  the  proposed  reduction  will  affect  the  cut-glass 
interest  and  the  glass-cutters  of  the  country  who  will  be  called  aiK)D 
to  meet,  with  the  manufacturers,  the  emergency,  if  the  change  of  sched- 
ule is  made.  The  present  law^  which  allows  deductions  for  commissions^ 
value  of  packages,  etc.,  before  duties  are  imposed,  decreases  the  sched- 
ule rate  from  4  to  7  per  cent.;  therefore  45  per  centf  does  not  represent 
the  protection  indicated,  but  rather  taking  the  maximum  of  deductions, 
the  duty  is  only  38  per  cent.  If  desirable  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
you  with  a  piece  of  cut  glassware,  giving  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  we  are  obliged  to  get  for  it,  and  then  give  you  the  figures  at  which 
the  same  goods  are  imported ;  or  any  further  information  that  you  may 
desire  in  relation  to  this  matter. 


V 
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STATEMEHT  OF  A.  HOUOHTOH,  JS^ 

Freaident  of  Cwming  Glas9  Workt,  Comimg,  N.  Y, 

Any  sach  redaction  as  proposed  by  the  '<  Mills  bill "  most  evettaaUy 
resalt  in  the  lowering  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen,  or  what  may 
be  worse,  the  manufacture  of  glass  will  be  largely  reduced,  and  many 
Djen  who  now  earn  large  wages  will  be  thrown  oat  of  employment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  very  large  quantities  of  glassware  of  all  kinds  are 
now  imported,  and  there  are, some  kinds  of  goods  which  we  can  actu- 
ally DOW  buy  from  dealers  here  in  Corning  at  a  lower  price  than  their 
ccst  if  made  here.  We  will  specify  what  are  known  as  "student- 
lamp  chimneys,"  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  cost  of  glass  is  largely  made  up  of  two  items — fuel  and  labor ; 
and  the  price  to  us  for  sand  and  the  other  materials  used  is  greatly 
theresult  of  the  labor  on,  and  transportation  of,  the  same  to  our  location. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  must  result  in  a 
large  increase  of  the  quantity  imported,  and  this  we  think  must  result 
in  lower  wages  to  our  workmen,  and  either  fewer  days  work  or  idle 
men. 

The  foreign  goods  are  usually  bought  delivered  in  Kew  York,  when 
imported,  free  of  duty  to  the  buyer,  and  all  charges  go  back  to  the  seller 
on  the  other  side,  who  is  interested  in  making  them  as  small  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  suppose  the  commissions  and  value  of  packages,  also  dama- 
ges, are  made  as  large  as  possible. 

Oar  people  have  always  been  a  little  suspicious  that  these  charges 
were  worked  up  considerably,  and  while  the  bills  come  to  the  importer 
without  any  of  these  items  appearing,  they  are  all  entered  by  the  im- 
porter when  billing  to  customers  outside  of  Kew  York;  and  if  the 
charges  were  made  ad  valorem,  without  any  allowances,  the  difierence 
in  percentage  would  be  from  4  per  cent,  upwards.  It  is  the  general 
impression  in  the  trade  that  these  allowances  are  increased  much  be- 
yond the  proper  amount.  We  think  the  duty  should  be  put  ad  valorem, 
without  any  allowances  whatever. 


CUT  GLASSWARE. 

STATEMEHT  OF  T.  G.  HAWBXS,  OF  COBHINO,  H.  Y. 

The  present  duty  of  46  i)er  cent,  on  cut  glass  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect us  against  foreign  competition.  You  can  readily  see  this  when  we 
qaote  the  relative  wages  paid  to  glass-cutters  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. We  pay  our  best  workmen  from  $18  to  $20  per  week,  some  of 
them  more.  The  same  class  of  men  in  England  get  from  30  to  36  shil- 
liDp  per  week.  In  other  words,  we  pay  our  cutters  over  100  per  cent. 
niore  wages  than  the  English  cutter  gets,  and  have  only  a  protection  of 
45  per  cent. 

We  will  quote  one  case  which  will  show  the  comparison  dearly.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a  long  strike  with  our  employes — ^not  on  a  question 
of  wages,  for  on  that  point  they  were  satisfied,  but  on  a  question  limit- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
cede.   During  our  strike,  which  lasted  six  months,  we  had  occasion  to 
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see  vhat  we  could  do  by  importing  cat  glass  from  England.  We 
sent  samples  over  and  had  prices  qnoted  to  us  from  most  of  the  En- 
glish factories,  and  fonnd  that  we  could  import  nearly  all  of  our  ware 
for  much  less  than  we  could  cut  the  goods  for, ourselves.  For  instance, 
a  cut-glass  tumbler,  which  we  can  not  cut  here  and  sell  for  less  than 
$13.50  per  doze>n  without  a  loss,  we  can  import  the  same  tumbler, 
equally' as  good  in  every  respect,  for  $9  per  dozen. 

In  France  it  runs  about  the  same  way — cut  lapidary  cologne  bottle 
and  decanter  stopx)ers,  which  would  cost  us  to  make  in  our  own  works 
at  least  $12  per  dozen,  we  have  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of  theiu 
at  $5.25  per  dozen.  On  these  illustrations  the  prices  are  for  the  goods 
landed  here,  duty  and  all  charges  paid.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
we  are  large  importers  of  glass  as  well  as  manufacturers.  - 

The  ^' rich  cut  glass"  business  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  hav- 
ing sprung  up  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  bulk  of  cut  glass 
before  this  time  being  imported;  but  as  the  business  develops  wages 
will  have  to  be  largely  reduced  or  the  tariff  increased.  The  only  way 
that  we  are  able  to  pay  the  present  high  rate  of  wages  is  by  getting  up 
new  shapes  and  designs  all  the  time ;  for  when  we  commence  to  have  a 
run  on  any  line  of  goods  which  we  call  staple,  or  which  it  would  be  safe 
for  us  to  cut  a  stock  of,  our  foreign  comptetitors  step  in  and  supply 
these  goods  to  our  customers,  in  many  instances  for  one-half  what  we 
could  do  them  for;  then  we  have  to  drop  the  article  and  get  up  some- 
thing else. 


Offioe  of  T.  G.  Hawkes, 
Gaming^  JT.  T.,  August  3, 1888. 

Dear  Sm :  Your  favor  1st  instant  received.  Beplying  would  state 
.  that  our  statement  and  that  from  the  Treasury  are  both  correct. 

In  yours  of  July  23  yoa  said,  in  substance,  ^<  under  present  laws  the 
commission  charges,  value  of  packages,  and  damage  to  goods  are  de- 
ducted before  duties  are  levied ;  suppose  this  were  changed  and  do  de- 
ductions were  made  before  duties  are  imposed,  and  retaining  present 
ad  valorem,  what  per  cent,  would  protection  be  increased  t"  We  an- 
swered :  "  About  1  per  cent.  ]^  as  you  will  see  from  the  following  state- 
mem  :  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  commission  charges,  as  we  buy 
our  goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  in  England,  and  they  are  deliv- 
ered in  Liverpool,  charges  paid. 

We  have  taken  the  cost  of  our  last  three  invoices  laid  down  in  Oom- 
ing,  with  the  following  result :  Oost  of  goods  $1,153.22 ;  cost  of  pack- 
ages $14.67 ;  cost  of  breakage  $1.40 ;  percentage  of  last  two  items  to 
cost,  1.40  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  breakage  may  seem  small,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by 
goods  being  heavy  and  strong  and  carefully  packed,  as  they  are  ex- 
pensive it  is  not  unusual  to  put  from  $500  to  $1,000  worth  of  goods  in 
a  package,  so  you  see  it  makes  the  items  of  packages  very  small. 

Our  Kew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  customers  who  import  glass 
employ  no  agents  in  England,  but  buy  their  goods  direct  from  the  manu- 
factures in  Europe,  and  attend  to  all  custom-honse  business  themselves 
and  save  kVL  brokerage. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  French  and  Oerman  glass  imported, 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  ^<  cut  glass,"  but  most  of  it  is  cheap  and 
light  and  easily  broken.  We  buy  light  French  tumblers  by  the  case  in 
New  York,  which  contain  25  dozen,  and  generally  find  from  1  to  2  dozen 
broken  in  the  case. 
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We  think  that  most  of  the  large  importers  in  Ue^i  York  employ  com- 
mission agents  on  the  continent. 

American  glass  manufacturers  can  not  complete  with  France  and  Ger- 
many on  cheap  goods,  even  if  the  duty  was  100  per  cent.,  becanse  the 
difference  in  wages  is  so  great.  Would  quote  yon  an  instance  which 
oi^nrred  recently  in  importing  cut  glass  from  England.  .  We  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  member  of  the  firm  of  one  of  the  largest  cut  glass 
works  in  the  country,  whose  men  have  been  on  strike  since  January  1, 
because  the  proprietors  would  not  run  their  factory  under  Union 
rales,  and  this  firm,  like  ourselves,  have  gone  into  importing  cut  glass. 
We  know  of  an  invoice  of  over  300  dozen  of  cut  ware,  which  probably 
amounts  to  $1,500  to  $2,000,  and  this  invoice  could  be  put  into  a  small 
package,  which  is  about  one-half  what  it  would  cost  to  manufacture  the 
same  goods  here  for.  This  same  party  informs  us  that  in  future  they 
will  not  manufacture  any  of  these  goods,  as  they  could  import  them 
much  cheaper. 

Bespectfnlly, 

T.  G.  Hawkes. 

Hon.  Frank  Hisoook, 
Senate  Olumbef ,  Washingtanj  2>.  0. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GLASS  DTDUSTBT. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles  and  cylinder  window-glass  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  this  country,  and  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is  equal  to  the 
total  consumption  of  both  American  and  imported  goods.  There  are  140 
furnaces  in  15  States  and  Territories,  manufacturing  cylinder  window- 
glass,  as  follows : 


MasBaohaaetts 1 

New  York 17 

Xew  Jeraey 25 

PenoBylvania 44 

Delaware 2 

Maryland 9 

West  Virarinia 2 

Ohio 20 


Indiana 6 

Illinois 6 

Michigan 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Miasonri 2 

Kansas 1 

Wyoming  Territory 1 


Green  glass  bottles  are  manufactured  in  127  furnaces,  established  in 
16  States,  viz : 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  York 12 

New  Jersey 39 

PennsylTania 32 

Maryland 6 

West  Virginia 2 

Kentnoky .• 5 

Georgia 1 


Ohio .„..  9 

Indiana 3 

Illinois 9 

Mississippi 3 

Wisconsin -. 2 

Minnesota 1 

Colorado 1 

California 1 


Besides  the  above  there  are  60  furnaces  in  which  flint  glass  is  made. 
These  327  furnaces  employ  about  30,000  laborers.  This  does  not  include 
the  immense  army  of  workmen  who  mine  the  coal  and  prepare  the  clay, 
sand,  lime,  lumber,  and  soda  which  are  consumed  iu  the  manufacture. 

There  are  about  8,500  workmen  employed  in  making  cylinder  window- 
glass.  Belgium  is  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  brau(ih  of  manufacture. 
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According  to  the  report  of  '^  Glass  Manafactore  in  Earope,''  Depart- 
ment of  State,  No.  29,  page  389,  the  rates  paid  there  to  skilled  workmen 
are  as  follows,  compared  with  the  same  class  here : 


Blowen , 

Blower's  aMistant. . . 

FUttenen 

Flattenera'  aMtount 

Cntten 

Shearera 


Balgtom,  per 
month. 


$50. 00  to  $100. 00 
8Sw00to  80.00 
25L00to  98.50 
aOOto  15.80 
2&00to  80.00 
80. 00  to     85.00 


UnttodStatM, 
permonUL 


$100.08tofl5aLOI 
67. 00  to   100.01 

100. 80  to  150.00 
30. 00  to  40.00 
75. 00  to  100.00 
89.00  to   100.00 


The  wages  in  Belgiam  are  for  a  much  greater  number  of  hoars  daily, 
and  for  the  whole  year^  while  in  the  United  States  the  longest  time 
worked  is  ten  months,  the  average  for  the  last  fonr  years  being  less 
than  eight  months'  blast. 

There  are  over  20,000  workmen  employed  making  green  and  colored 
and  flint,  hollow  and  pressed  ware.  Germany  is  the  principal  competi- 
tor of  this  country  in  these  lines  of  goods.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment report  of  1885  labor  in  glass  manufiiotories  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  is  contrasted  as  follows: 


Blowen. 
Mtxers.. 
Sheacera 


Per  week 
inGer* 
many. 


$&41 
8.07 
6.09 


Per  week 

in  the 

United 


984.09 

9.00 

12.00 


Oarriera 


inGer> 
nany. 


9L4S 
8.14 


Per  week 

in  the 
United 
Statoe. 


7.S0 


Following  is  the  quantity,  value,  and  amount  of  duty  collected  on 
imports  of  cylinder  window-glass  during  the  last  eight  years : 


Yettra. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Dnty. 

Tenia. 

Qnaatity. 

Valnn. 

Dntf. 

1880 

48,949,851 
45,568,697 
40^80L678 
50,947^899 

$1,406^977 
1,425^861 
1,454,838 
1,58%  489 

9978,680 

999,088 

1,U4,168 

l,14fl^«« 

1884 

77,934,687 
6^988,607 
64,57^855 
61, 687;  948 

9^417.727 
1.701,887 
1,863.428 
1,424,964 

9L  8681 518 

1881 

1885 

l^S^SW 

1888 

1888 

L17i,S41 

1888 

1887 

1.849;  11> 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
made  last  January.  It  shows  that  the  revenue  from  window-glass  was 
$4,233,530  for  the  four  years  previous  to  1883,  and  $5,480,884  for  tlie 
succeeding  four  years.  The  tariff  bill  of  1883  reduced  the  rate  of  daty 
on  window -glass  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent.  These  are  facts  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  believe  that  a  reduction  of  duty  will  operate  a 
reduction  of  revenue. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  the  importation  of  bottles  for  eight 
years,  taken  from  the  same  report  Previous  to  the  act  of  1883  the  re- 
ports did  not  separate  flint  from  green-glass  bottles : 


Tean. 

TahM. 

Dalj. 

1889 

149,761 
112,691 
819,741 
818;  694 

918,511 

1881 

»;4io 

1882 

76.910 

1883 

75^  ni 
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€hr0m,  0to,,  hoUle9  (en^tff). 


Tmm. 

Qimtity. 

Yalne. 

Dnty. 

last ;. 

Poundr. 
8,892,940 
8^708,202 
8,426,195 
14,8«S872 

$121,732 
154, 373 
177,421 
253,025 

868.989 

K::::":"i:::!";;:;:;:::"::;;:;;!!;:;::::;.::i":::;::::.;:: 

87  062 

1888 

84.252 

1887 

143.054 

FUnif  eio.,  hottlM  (empty) 

• 

Yettrs. 

Yalao. 

Duty. 

1884 

128.407 

14.543 

8.680 

17.779 

$11,363 
5,657 
8,472 
7.U2 

1885 ^ 

1888 

1887 

The  consamption  of  window-glass  daring  the  year  1887  by  the  Amer- 
ican market  was  3,860,000  boxes,  or  about  240,000,000  pounds.  Of  this, 
2,800,000  *  boxes,  or,  say,  180,000,000  pounds,  were  home-made^  and 
l,Oeo,000  boxes,  or  60,000,000  pounds,  imported. 

Begarding  the  production  of  bottles  the  president  of  the  Oreen  and 
Golo^  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  says  there  are  about  2,000 
blowers  of  this  kind  of  ware  in  the  country,  and  that  one  blower  will 
make  about  900  gross  of  1- pound  bottles  in  a  year.  According  to  these 
figures  the  home  production  is  1,800,000  gross,  or  about  260,000,000 
pounds  of  bottles.   These,  at4^cents  apound,are  worth  about  $12,000,000. 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  number  of  flint-glass  blowers  is 
about  three-quarters  that  of  the  colored  glass.  Their  product,  then, 
would  be  three-fourths,  or,  say,  200,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $9,000,000. 
He  also  says  that  the  importation  of  green -glass  bottles  this  year  will 
reach  20,000,000  pounds. 

From  the  foregoing  can  be  made  the  following  table: 

CYIJ]n)SB  WINBOW-QLASS. 


HoiM  mamifiietiixtt 

laported 

OBBSN  AND  COLOBSD  BOTTIJBS. 

HoDemnsfiMtore 

ImpMtod 

FLnrr  ahd  umb  glass  bottlb& 

UomeiBuiiifiMtaxe....... 

Imported 


Poudfl. 


180,000,000 
80,000,000 


Talae. 


$8,000,000 
2»  750, 000 


200,000,000 
20,000,000 


018,000,000 
900,000 


800,000,000 
Kot  stated. 


$0,000,000 
*25^000 


•1887. 


From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  of  window-glass  one-third  of  the 
market  is  supplied  from  abroad.  Of  green-glass  bottles  about  7  per 
cent,  is  imported,  while  of  flint  glass  bottles  less  than  one-third  of  1 
per  cent  pays  duty. 
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The  daty  on  window-glass  previous  to  1883  was  from  1^  to  3  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  size.  It  is  now  one-eighth  of  a  cent  less  on  every 
size.  Before  1883  the  daty  on  bottles  was  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It 
is  now  specific  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  this  amounts  to  when 
reduced  to  ad  valorem .  It  has  been  stated  as  high  as  300  per  cent  The 
bottlers,  in  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  reduction  of  duty,  have  stated 
it  at  113  per  cent.  To  show  how  far  these  are  out  in  their  calculations 
it  wiU  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  above  official  table  of  importa- 
tions. The  figures  for  the  four  years  since  the  duty  has  been  specific 
show  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  for  that  time  has  been  53  per  cent. 

Here,  then,  in  the  case  of  window-glass  there  was  a  reduction  in  pro- 
tection in  1883  to  the  extent  of  one-eighteenth  of  the  average-^that  is, 
the  average  duty  was  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  reduction  was  one-eighth 
of  a  cent,  or  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole.  As  we  have  seen,  this  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  importation  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-quarter ;  in  other  words,  a  re- 
duction of  protection  to  the  extent  of  one-eighteenth  caused  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter. 

In  1883  there  was  an  increase  of  protection  to  the  bottle  industry  ot 
about  50  -per  cent.  The  35  per  cent,  of  protection  was  increased  to  53 
per  cent.  The  importation  of  bottles,  which  did  not  begin  until  1880, 
was  very  small  in  1883,  but  it  had  been  steadily-  increasing.  For  Id- 
stance:  In  1880  the  Importations  were  $43,000;  in  1881,  $112,000;  iu 
1882,  $219,000;  and  in  1883,  the  year  of  the  increase  of  the  tariff, 
$216,000.  In  1884  they  were  but  $150,000 ;  In  1885,  $168,000 ;  in  1886, 
$186,000.  The  last  two  years  they  have  been  mounting  up  rapidly, 
and  will  reach  this  year  over  $400,000.  The  above  figures  are  of 
course  the  import  valuations  on  which  duty  is  afterward  paid. 

The  above  figures  tell  this  story.  The  Germans  were  beginning:  to 
find  their  way  into  this  market  previous  to  1883.  The  raise  of  that 
year  checked  them  for  a  time,  but  they  now  are  coming  faster  than 
ever.  Mr.  Tomlin,  an  expert  glass-blower,  says  that  with  the  present 
rate  of  wages  a  gross  of  1-pound  beer  bottles  can  not  be  produced  in 
this  count^  for  less  than  $4.20,  while  the  Germans  are  already  laying 
them  down  in  New  York  for  $3.90.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  evident 
The  laborer  must  come  down  in  his  hire  or  the  protection  must  be  in- 
creased. 

How  has  protection  affected  prices  t 

Mr.  F*L.  Bodine,of  Philadelphia,  answers  that  question  so  far  as 
window-glass  is  concerned  in  the  following  table : 

Single  tkiek. 


r 
1 

i 


8  by  10  third.. 

8  by  10  fourth. 
10  by  14«eooDd 
10  by  U  third.. 
12byl8flr«t... 
12  by  18  third.. 
18  by  24  second 
22  by  28  aorond 

Total.... 


Fttoe. 

UOOl 

1888L 

«L06 

$1.78 

L80 

•l.« 

2.40 

L»i 

S.10 

l;«' 

3.00 

iff 

2. 40 

•i.«5 

8.00 

2.73 

S.00 

173 

»l85 

17.  iM 

nftefln  per  cent.  leas  piioe  in  1888   f8.8U 
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Double  thiok.     , 


8bj  If  first... 
16  by  20  Mcond 
18by30flni... 
18  by  23  second 
30  by  30  seoond 
30  by  40  second 
32  by  44  second 

Totsl.... 


28. 4S 


Fifty  per  oent..  less  prioe  in  1888— $27.68. 

Imported  glass  has  also  been  reduced  in  cost  by  American  competition. 

The  foreign  (invoice)  cost,  per  statement  of  Barean  of  Statistics, 
averaged  for  year  to  July,  1877,  4.10  cents  per  pound ;  averaged  for 
year  to  July,  1887,  2.27  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  beipg  specific,  this  large  reduction  in  foreign  cost  ^46  per 
cent,  in  ten  years)  increases  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  but  is  no 
real  advance,  and  foreign  manufacturers  have  practically  paid  all  the 
duty. 


COST  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON  BEAMS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  F.  J.  SLADE,  OF  HEW  JEB8ET. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  iron  manufacture  that  requires  such 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  for  the  output  of  so  little  product  as 
that  in  question.  The  average  output  of  each  of  the  mills  engaged  in 
this  manufacture  in  the  year  1887,  in  which  year  the  product  was  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  was  less  than  9,000  tons.  This  quantity  is 
much  less  than  the  product  of  a  steel-rail  mill  in  a  single  month.  This 
great  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  steel  rails  are  rolled  on  orders 
tor  thoasands  of  tons,  of  a  single  pattern  and  of  uniform  length,  thus 
enabling  every  operation  of  the  works  to  be  systematized  to  the  highest 
degree  and  special  machinery  to  be  devised  to  reduce  the  cost  of  each 
item  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rolled  beams,  however,  the  orders  are  for  quan- 
tities seldom  as  much  as  50  tons,  to  be  made  at  a  given  time,  usually 
for  lots  of  a  single  car* load  or  less.  While  the  quantity  of  beams  in 
large  fire-proof  buildings  seems  considerable,  the  fact  is  that,  being 
erected  only  in  large  cities,  the  total  quantity  of  beams  required  for 
them  is,  after  all,  small.  Moreover  the  orders  are  not  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  the  beams  to  be  rolled  in  quantity,  as  in  the  manu- 
/actare  of  rails,  but  are  given  out  a  story  at  a  time,  each  containing  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  lengths,  requiring  constant  changes  of  rolls, 
s^Dd  consequently  constantly  interrupting  the  manufacture. 

The  variety  of  regular  patterns  is  so  great  that  a  period  of  one  or 
two  months  usually  elapses  from  the  time  any  one  is  rolled  till  it  can 
be  again  made,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ship  beams 
as  required,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  and  to  cut  from  this  beams 
f)f  SQch  siz^^  as  can  not  be  rolled  promptly.    The  waste  in  this  opera- 
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tion  is  very  large,  and,  as  it  applies  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  die 
total  bnainess.  Incomes  an  important  fiactor  in  the  cost. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  two  branches  of  manofactnre  could 
be  more  unlike  than  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  and  that  of  rolled 
beams — the  one  the  most  uniform,  and  dealing  with  immense  quantities, 
the  other  cut  up  into  little  lots  of  the  most  diverse  character. 

As  alreaciy  stated,  the  machinery  required  for  the  production  of  these 
large  sections  is  so  expensive  that  the  capital  invested  in  proportion  to 
the  yearly  product  is  very  great.  Hence  it  is  impossible  that  any  profit 
can  be  reaUzed  unless  the  beams  be  sold  at  a  price  considerably  above 
that  charged  for  such  staple  articles  as  rails  or  merchant  bars. 

It  it  popularly  considered  an  axiom  that  competition  for  orders  will 
necessarily  cease  when  the  price  obtained  ceases  to  yield  a  profit,  and 
that,  tlierefore,  unrestricted  competition  will  insure  the  manufactarer 
as  large  a  profit  as  he  is  fairly  entitled  to.  Every  manufacturer  knows 
that  tiiis  is  entirely  untrue.  The  cost  of  every  manufactured  product 
is  made  up  of  two  classes  of  expenses,  namely,  those  which  depend  apon 
the  output,  such  as  material,  labor,  and  fuel,  and  those  which  mast  be 
met  whether  or  not  any  product  be  made,  such  as  taxes,  rent,  interest 
on  mortgages,  salaries,  general  expenses,  etc.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
no  competition  for  work  at  prices  below  those  which  will  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  first  class,  but  the  price  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  both 
classes  of  expense  before  any  profit  can  be  realized,  and  the  keenest 
competition  occurs  when  the  ruling  price  is  such  as  to  somewhat  more 
than  cover  the  first-class  without  fully  meeting  the  second,  because 
there  is  then  a  llfe-or-death  struggle  to  reduce  the  inevitable  loss  which 
stares  the  manufacturer  in  tiie  face.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  escape  from  bankruptcy  except  in  some  means  which  will  limit 
competition. 

It  has  been  charged  that  a  ^'  trust "  exists  among  the  makers  to  maintain 
an  exorbitant  price  for  this  product.  It  is  true  that  to  prevent  miDOos 
competition  there  have  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  with  a  single 
interval,  been  agreements  of  various  kinds  between  the  makers  of 
beams  to  maintain  tlie  price  at  a  figure  that  would  yield  a  flair  profit 
We  claim  that  the  public  have  no  right  to  the  products  of  labor  at  a 
less  price  than  will  yield  a  fair  profit  on  that  labor.  We  claim  also 
that,  when  prices  fall  below  the  point  at  which  tiiis  can  be  secured, 
it  is  the  natural  right  of  any  man  to  agree  with  his  competitors  to 
maintain  prices  at  a  fair  figure.  We  claim  indeed  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  manufacturer  so  to  protect  his  investment,  for  capital  invested 
in  plant  for  a  profitless  manufacture  can  not  be  withdrawn,  such  works 
being  entirely  unsaleable,  and  therefore  the  manufacture  must  be  made 
profitable  or  the  capital  is  practically  destroyed,  lliat  nothing  more 
than  this  has  been  attempted  by  the  makers  of  beams  is  susceptible 
of  easy  proof.  During  the  whole  period  referred  to  the  profits  on  the 
capital  invested  have  not  amounted  to  10  per  cent.  x)er  annum^  while 
the  public  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  cheapnening  of  cost  by  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  improvement  of  pro- 
cesses, the  price  at  which  beams  are  sold  today  being  but  a  trifle  oier 
one-half  of  that  prevailing  in  1873. 

There  is  no  complaint  from  our  customers  of  the  operations  of  the  so- 
called  combination  (there  is  no  "trust^  whatever);  on  the  contraiy,  the 
course  pursued  has  their  support  and  approval.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  made  it  a  principle  to  make  absolutely  no  discrim- 
ination between  one  party  and  another,  and  therefore  every  buyer  is 
sure  that  he  is  on  the  most  &vorable  basis  in  relation  to  Ida  competitors. 
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There,  has  uever  been  the  slightest  effort  to  coerce  any  one,  either  rival 
manufacturer  (of  vfi:hom  there  have  been  and  are  several)  or  pnrohaser, 
either  from  engaging  in  the  manufacture,  or  from  buying  their  beams 
of  parties  not  under  agreement,  or  importing  them  from  abroad.  The 
rate  of  duty  is  not  higher  than  on  other  similar  articles,  and  foreign 
beams  can  be  and  are  now  laid  down  here  at  less  than  the  ruling  Amer- 
ican price.  Their  quality,  however,  is  so  inferior  that  in  most  cases  the 
American  beams  are  preferred. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
beam- makers  to  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  this  article,  and  to 
do  this  because  they  have  taken  rational  means  to  protect  themselves 
from  loss  would  be  an  act  of  warfare  which  Congress  has  no  warrant 
for  waging  npon  them.  It  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to  destroy  the  reason- 
able profits  of  manufacturers,  nor  to  take  away  their  natural  rights 
in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  public  may  for  a  time  profit  by  their  ruin. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  all  capital  invested  in  useful  industry 
should  be  fairly  profitable,  and  therefore  where,  as  in  tiie  present 
case,  no  injustice  can  be  shown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  record  that  has 
won  the  approval  of  all  concerned,  it  would  be  a  gross  wrong  for  Oon- 
gress  to  discriminate  against  t^is  industry. 


PLATE-GLASS.     . 

8TATBMEHT  OF  E.  A.  HITOHCOCK. 

The  Orystal  Plate-Olass  Company,  a  manufacturing  corporation  or- 
ganized and  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  respectfully  represent  that  they  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  polished  plate-glass  at  their  extensive  works  at  Crystal 
City,  in  Jefferson  County,  30  miles  below  the  city  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  present  corporation  was  organized  in  1876  and  is  the  successor  of 
the  American  Plate-Glass  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1872,  was 
misaooessful,  and  its  property  sold  under  mortgage  in  1876  to  a  m{\jor- 
i^  of  its  stockholders,  who,  under  its  present  corporate  name,  have 
siuce  been  conducting  its  business. 

.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  Crystal  Plate-Glass  Company  is  $1,500,- 
OOO,  of  which  about  $1,300,000  is  now  represented  by  700  acres  of  land 
and  a  plant  and  machinery  thereon,  which  covers  5  acres  of  buildings 
and  gives  employment  to  individuals  and  families  composing  a  settle- 
ment or  colony  known  as  "  Crystal  City,"  of  between  1,500  and  2,000 
inhabitants.  In  1876,  the  first  year  of  the  present  corporation,  the  out- 
put of  the  works  amouated  to  only  60,000  feet  of  polished  plate-glass ; 
bat  since  that  time,  by  the  introduction  of  additional  machinery,  im- 
proved methods,  and  economical  management,  the  output  has  been  in- 
creased, year  by  year,  until  in  1887  the  total  shipments  of  polished  plate- 
glass  from  the  works  footed  up  1,200,000  feet.  The  stock  of  the  corpo- 
ration is  held  by  residents  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  polished  plate- 
glass  made  by  it  has  beautified  many  of  the  largest  public  and  private 
buildings  not  only  in  all  the  principal  cities  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  but  as  far  north  as  Minneapolis,  westward  to  Denver,  south- 
ward to  Texas,  and  eastward  to  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
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The  process  of  manufactaring  plate-glass,  both  roagh  (or  sky-light) 
and  polished,  is  different  from,  that  of  any  other  description  of  glass. 
All  other  glass  is  blown  or  molded,  while  plate-glass  is  made  exclu- 
sively by  casting  in  large  plates,  which  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
snocess  of  the  manafactnre,  the  larger  the  plate  the  greater  of  coarse 
being  the  risk  connected  therewith.  We  are  preps^ed  to  torn  oat 
plates  containing  150  sqnare  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
widtibi  by  16  to  20  feet  in  length.  Obvioasly,  for  the  casting,  anneal- 
ing, polishing,  aild  handling  of  sach  plates,  farnaces,  machinery,  and 
ovens  of  very  large  size  and  costly  constraction  are  required,  and  also 
a  large  amount  of  labor  in  every  grade,  from  that  of  the  highly-skilled 
manager  to  that  of  the  ordinary  day  laborer,  involving  a  very  large  car- 
rent  outlay  for  wages. 

The  principal  materials  required  for  the  production  of  polished  plate- 
glass,  besides  the  sand  or  silica  which  forms  its  basis,  are  carboaate 
of  soda,  limestone  or  fire-clay  (for  xK)ts),  arsenic,  emery,  copperas,  felt, 
and  coal  for  furnace  and  annealing  ovens.  Of  these  the  sand,  fire-clay, 
and  limestone  used  by  the  undersigned  are  obtained  in  Missonri,  and 
the  coal  in  Illinois.  The  felting  and  copperas  are  of  American  mana- 
facture  and  obtained  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  respectively.  The  car- 
bonate of  soda,  emery,  and  arsenic  are  imported,  and  upon  the  first  men- 
tioned of  tilese  an  import  duty  is  paid. 

From  the  list  of  materials  given  you  will  readily  see  that,  whether  it 
be  in  the  mining  of  the  raw  materials  or  in  the  combination  or  manip- 
ulation of  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  plate-glass,  labor  is 
required  at  every  step. 

Interests  so  large  and  so  promising  forbid  the  company  to  disregard 
the  eflforts  which  the  importers  and  agents  of  foreign  plate-glass  have 
again  combined  to  make  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  imi)ort  duty 
which  for  years  past  has  been  levied  by  the  United  States.  The  under- 
signed do  not  ask  that  this  duty  be  increased.  They  respectfully  ask 
leave  to  submit  to  the  committee  certain  facts  and  considerations  tend- 
ing to  show  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  which  was  first  imposed  in 
1864,  for  revenue  only,  and  has  ever  since  remained  unchanged,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  which  they  have  made  so  large  investments,  woald 
be  an  injury  alike  to  the^Government  of  the  United  States,  to  Ameri- 
can indust^,  and  to  all  American  consumers  of  plate-glass,  and  a  bene- 
fit to  the  foreign  manufacturer  alone. 

HISTOBIOAL. 

The  first  plate-glass  works  established  in  America  were  located  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1860 ;  but  operations  at  these  works  have 
been  confined  entirely  to  rough  or  sky-light  glass,  no  polished  having 
been  made  there.  The  next  works  were  established  at  Kew  Albany, 
Ind.,  by  the  late  W.  0.  DePauw,  in  1869,  and  which,  as  stated  by  him- 
self to  the  undersigned,  were  run  for  a  long  series  of  years  at  a  posi- 
tive loss.  Soon  after  similar  works,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  stculed 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ;  but  both  of  these  works 
were  closed  after  a  short  and  unprofitable  existence.  Next  came  the 
American  Plate-Glass  Company,  started  in  1872,  which  failed  in  1875, 
and  was  reorganized  as  the  Crystal  Plate  Glass  Company  in  1876.  Next 
came  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Plate-Glass  Company,  lo- 
cated at  Tarentum,  near  Pittsburgh.  And  next  the  Standa^  Plate- 
Glass  Works,  established  during  the  last  year  at  Butler,  Pa.  So  that 
there  are  now  in  actual  operation  in  this  country  turning  out  polished 
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plate-glass  four  establishments ;  oiie  iu  Missouri,  one  iu  Indiana,  and  two 
in  Pennsylvania.  These  works  directly  employ  and  maintain  not  less 
than  5,000  to  6,000  people,  while  the  labor  required  in  producing  and 
delivering  the  material  used  thereat  gives  employment  to  a  great  many 
tbousauds  of  people. 

The  skilled  labor  required  at  these  works  has  necessarily,  for  the 
greater  part  at  least,  been  obtained  from  abroad,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  at  present  the  training  schools  from  which  later  on  will  be  obtained 
such  skilled  labor  as  will  be  required  to  meet  the  development  of  this 
new  industry  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry 
in  this  country  the  plate-glass  trade  was  controlled  entirely  by  a  num- 
ber of  importers  in  New  York,  who,  in  <Jombination  with  the  agents  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  created  and  maintained  a  monopoly  in  the  price 
of  plate-glass,  by  reason  of  which  the  American  consumer  was  made  to 
pay  on  an  average  from*  $2.  to  $2.50  per  foot  for  such  glass  as  was 
used  in  this  country. 

The  cost  to  the  American  consumer  to  day,  by  reasoi^  of  the  establish- 
meut  of  the  above-named  works  and  the  protection  given  them  by  the 
Government  is  less  tHan  (1  per  square  foot  on  the  average,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  one-half. 

That  such  a  reduction  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  American  con- 
samer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  a  reduction  iu  ex- 
isting duty  does  not  come  from  the  consumer,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
pablished  statement  of  one  J.  S.  Moore,  who  is  employed  by  the  New 
York  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  lobby  at  Washington,  and 
whose  publications  iu  the  New  Y'^ork  free-trade  press  are  as  misleading 
an  they  are  uuwarranted. 

A  favorite  statement  which  this  enemy  of  the  American  manufact- 
urer and  laborer  most  persistently  makes  is  to  the  effect  that  plate-glass 
pays  a  duty  of  150  per  cent. 

That  is,  he  singles  out  the  bracket  paying  the  highest  duty  and  would 
like  your  committee,  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  public  generally 
to  beheve  that  the  rate  thus  shown  is  the  duty  paid  on  all  plate  glass. 

What  are  the  facts  f 

Since  the  first  polished  plate  glass  was  made  and  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  this  country  (that  is  in  1870,  eighteen  years  ago)  there  has  been 
imported  into  this  country,  the  duty  all  the  while  being  the  same,  viz: 
From  June  30,  1870,  to  June  30,  1887,  64,111,203  feet,  valued  at 
$29,294,327.50.  Duty  paid,  $17,257,481.18,  which  shows  the  average 
duty  paid  on  plate-glass,  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
American  factory  in  1869  to  the  present  time  to  be  5S^q  per  cent,  or  a 
fraction  over  one  third  of  what  it  is  erroneously  reported  to  be. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  are  3,  5,  8, 25,  and  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
according  to  size. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  duty  on  the  higher  brackets,  namely,  glass 
over  10  feet,  will  show,  when  taken  by  itself,  a  higher  average  percent- 
age than  the  duty  on  all  of  thebracket*  when  taken  together;  but  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  the  duty  on  the  brackets  under  10  feet  is  no  protection 
whatever  to  the  manufacturer  wlio,  even  with  existing  duties,  sustains 
a  heavy  loss  on  every  foot  of  glass  turned  out  by  him  that  contains  un- 
der 10  square  feet.  The  duty  on  glass  over  10  feet  may  appear  high, 
bnt  the  duty  on  glass  under  io  feet  is  ruinously  low;  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  average  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  enabled  to 
come  out  even  on  his  year's  product. 
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Even  admitting,  for  argament'B  sal^e,  that  the  duty  on  Uie  higfaert 
bracket  of  plate-glass  is  150  per  cent.,  what  does  it  mean  1  Simply 
this :  The  duty  on  glass  over  10  feet  is  and  has  been  for  some  years  past 
50  cents  a  foot.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  American  factories  Uie 
American  buyer  had  to  pay  $1.50  per  foot  in  England  or  on  the  conti- 
nent for  such  glass,  50  cents  a  foot  duty  on  which  represented  32^  per 
cent.  After  the  storting  of  American  factories  the  price  abroad  dropped 
to  $1  a  foot,  thus  making  the  rate  of  duty  apparently  50  per  cent  Sab- 
seqnently  they  forced  the  price  abroad  down  to  75  cents,  which  made  the 
rate  of  duty  apparently  (}G^  per  cent.  Later  the  price  abroad  dropped 
to  50  cents,  which  made  the  duty  apparently  100  per  cent.  And  now 
the  price  abroad  is  about  33  cents  per  foot,  thus  apparently  making  the 
duty  150  per  cent.  So  that  the  ^^  enormous  rate  of  duty  ^  about  which 
so  much  is  said,  is  the  best  and  surest  indication  of  what  the  American 
mauufactun'r  has  done  for  the  American  consumer,  and  the  higher  the 
apparent  rsite  of  duty  the  chea]>er  becomes  the  glass  to  the  American 
consumer,  for  the  American  manufacturer  has  not  put  on  at  this  end 
what  he  has  forced  the  foreigner  to  take  off  at  the  other,  but  to-day  is 
furnishing  glass  to  the  American  jobber  at  an  average  of  75  cents  a  foot 
against  the  $1.50  which  he  had  to  pay  the  foreigner  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  factories. 

LABOR. 

Such  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  plate  of  polished  glass  as  is  not  repre- 
sented directly  or  indirectly  by  labor  is  infinitesimal.  ,It  is  labor  that 
mines,  loads,  transports,  unloads,  and  uses  the  coal,  the  sand,  the  lime- 
stone, and  fire-clay  used  in  makiug  plateghvss.  It  is  labor  that  mann- 
factures  the  felt,  the  arsenic,  the  emery,  the  copperas,  and  the  soda, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plate- glass.  Audit  is  labor  that 
fires  the  furnaces,  that  tends  the  machinery,  and  finally  prepares  and 
forwards  the  product.  And  not  until  such  labor,  in  its  various  stages, 
is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  pauperized  European  labor,  can  the  Amen- 
can  manufacturer  expect  to  niake  glass  at  corresponding  cost. 

A  reduction  from  the  present  rate»  of  duty  on  plate-glass  mfeans  either 
the  closing  of  the  plate-glass  factories  throughout  the  countrv  or  a  cor- 
res^[)onding  reduction  in  wages. 

Of  the  latter  there  is  no  possible  hope. 

The  former  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  present  Congress. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  per  month  to  work- 
men in  glass  factories  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  needs  no  further 
comment: 

Statement  showifig  the  amount  paid  ner  month,  in  dollarSf  to  workmen  in  j»Iala»p2aM 

factori€8. 


Department. 

Franoe, 
Germany, 

and 
Belgium. 

England. 

United 
States. 

CMting  department: 

Fonndera  -. ..-■. 

$45.00 
30.00 
18.00 
19.00 
22.00 

27.00 

20.00 

16.00 

4.00 

$50.60 
89.20 
27.00 
27.00 
28  00 

33.80 

29.:;o 

23.60 
5.10 

$100.00 

Skimnipn*  and  t^'a'ti<»rH r ^., -^^^----rT^  —  ^r,- 

80.00 

Caftlera     . 

40.  «• 

Kiln  flrera 

4S.00 

Producer  flrcrs 

5tf.M 

Grindioff  department: 

No.  1  ffra<le 

75.00 

No.  2  irrade ... 

OVM 

No.  3  iirado 

50.00 

Boys 

S&M 
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Stakmtnt  showing  the  anutimt  paid  per  months  in  dollars^  to  workmen  in  plats-glass  m'anti- 

factories — Continued. 


Departments 

■ 

Smoothing  department 

No.  1  graae ' 

No.  2'gnide 

No.  3  grade C 

Boya 

Poluhing  department : 

No.  1  gnule 

No.  2  grade 

Boys 

CattiuK  room ; 

Cfctef 

Aaaistante ^ 

Blocker* , 

Pftckera  

Em^y  washer 

Cr ocas  burner 

Laborers 

Bricklajers , 

CsrpeaterB  


France, 

Germany, 
and 

England. 

Belgium. 

27.00 

83.80 

20.00 

29.20 

10.00 

23.60 

4.00 

6.80 

d2.00 

39.20 

25u00 

31.40 

4.00 

10.80 

26.00 

39.20 

^00 

33.80 

14.00 

23.60 

13.00 

27.00 

24.00 

•45.00 

24.00 

3a  80 

11.00 

19.60 

30.00 

89.00 

37.00 

89.60 

.United 
Statea. 


70.00 
60.00 
50.00 
18.00 

80.00 
60.00 
25.00 

100.00 
75.00 
82.00 
50.00 
^(0.00 
75.00 
80.00 

100.00 
65.00 


AS  A  MEANS  OF  BEYENUE. 

If  it  is  intended  to,  make  plate-glass  contribute  toward  a  redaction  of 
the  revenue,  there  are  but  two  ways  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished, 
viz,  either  by  admitting  plate-glass  free,  thus  catting  bfif  all  revenue  from 
this  source,  or  by  increasing  the  rates  of  duty  to  such  prohibitory  fig- 
ures as  will  stop  importations  and  revenue. 

Free  g^ass  would  mean  the  annihilation  of  this  growing  American  in- 
dustry which,  in  less  than  ten  years,  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  con- 
snmer  of  plate-glass  60  per  cent. 

We  do  not  ask  for  prohibitory  legislation. 

Any  modification  of  the  existing  duties  will  immediately  and  materi- 
ally increase  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  necessitate  a  correspond- 
ing redaction  in  wages,  and  cripple  a  young  and  growing  industry. 

It  is  not  a  "  necessity,''  but  rather  an  "indulgence''  for  wJiich  those 
who  indulge  in  its  use  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  reduced  prices, 
at  which  the  American  manufacturer  now  enables  them  to  purchase. 

The  existing  factories  are  disbursing  annually  millions  of  dollars  for 
labor  and  material  (the  product  of  labor),  every  dollar  of  which  remains 
in  this  country,  while  every  dollar  paid  for  the  foreign  article  leaves  the 
country,  except  the  paltry  amount  repieseuted  by  the  rental  of  the  few 
stores  occupied  by  importers  and  foreign  agents,  the  hire  of  clerks 
therein  employed,  and  the  subsidy  paid  by  foreigners  to  J.  S.  Moore  for 
his  unwarranted  attacks  upon  American  labor  and  enterprise. 

The  immense  benefits  to  the  neighborhood,  to  the  county,  the  State 
at  large,  from  the  establishment  even  of  one  enterprise  like  this,  the 
following  brief  statement  of  facts  will  show : 

Fifteen  years  ago  what  is  now  Crystal  City  was  farm  land  hardly 
salable  at  $10  per  acre.  Part  of  this  farm  was  a  huge  bank  of  sand, 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  On  the  remainder  stood  one  or  two 
frame  houses,-  the  nearest  village  being  a  railroad  station  3  miles  dis- 
tant, accessible  by  a  poor  country  road,  often  impassable  for  mud. 
Neighboring  farm  lands,  sparsely  settled,  were  in  slow  demand  at  like 
Pwees,  producing  little  beyond  the  imraerliato  roqairements  of  their  oc- 
cupants, and  withoat  prospect  of  increase  either  in  value  or  in  popula- 
tion. 
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Today  that  fEirm  inclades  the  prosperoas  village  of  Crystal  City. 
Six  or  seven  acres  of  it  are  covered  by  massive  stone  and  brick  baild* 
iiigs,  including  costly  famaces,  ovens,  and  machinery,  representing  an 
outlay  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  giving  employuieut  day 
and  night  to  400  operatives — ^from  the  highly-skilled  snperinteudeut 
and  foreman  to  the  ordinary  laborer.  These,  with  their  families,  aggre- 
gating more  than  1,500  sonls,  in  part  occupy  the  200  or  300  comfort- 
able cottages  composing  that  village.  The  reBt  dwell  in  other  adjoiniug 
villages,  also  created  b^^  this  new  industry,  and  whose  inhabitants  de- 
pend upon  it  for  their  livelihood.  In  tliose  \ilfages  lots  60  by  100  feet 
now  sell  readily  iat  tlOO  each. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  new  population,  free  schools  for  both  wtiite 
and  colored  children,  and  churches  of  various  denominations  are  regu- 
larly maintained.  The  3  miles  of  muddy  road  is  replaced  by  a  braoch 
railroad,  standard  gauge,  over  which  their  supplies  are  brougbt  in  two 
hours  from.  Saint  Louis,  and  by  means  of  which  the  Glass  Company^s 
annual  product  of  a  million  and  a  half  square  feet  is  shipped,  without 
breaking  bulk,  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Neighboring  farm 
lands  are  now  held  at  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  Small  farms  of  from  10  to  12 
acres  are  held  at  double  these  figures.  Thede  villages  furnish  to  tbe 
farmers  for  miles  around  a  ready  market,  also  created  by  this  industry, 
for  every  article  of  vegetable  or  animal  produce,  while  the  merchants  oJf 
Saint  Louis  in  like  manner  find  new  customers  for  a  trade  amonutiog 
annually  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.      • 

It  was  such  results  as  these  which  induced  the  farmers  of  Jefferson 
County,  irrespective  of  party,  to  forward  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  united  protest  against  any 
change  of  the  existing  tariff*  on  plate-glass. 


FLAX  AND  LINEN. 

Flax  is  the  <'  raw  material "  from  which  linen  thread  and  all  linen  fab- 
rics are  made.  It  is  grown  for  two  purposes.  In  this  country  almost 
entirely  for  the  seed  from  which  linseed-oil  is  pressed,  and  in  Europe 
very  largely  for  the  fiber  of  the  stalk.  Where  it  Is  grown  for  the  fib^r 
every  stalk  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots  by  hand,  laid  carefully  on  tbe 
ground,  from  which,  after  a  few  days,  it  is  taken,  bunched,  collected  to- 
gether, and  rotted  or  retted.  The  water  used  in  rotting  softens  the  fiber, 
after  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  nppling  or  combing  out  tbe  j 
seed  or  berries,  and  it  is  then  <^  scutched  "  or  the  w^^den  cores  are  taken 
out. 

The  flax  is  now  <^  raw  material.*'  It  has  been  sown,  pulled,  tied,  ret- 
ted, rippled,  and  scutched,  and  yet  it  is  insisted  that  after  all  these 
processes  it  is  '*  raw  material,"  lor,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Press,  from  whom  most  of  these  facts  are  taken,  says :  ^'  No  one  will 
deny  that  dressed  line  flax  is  raw  material,  except  the  hacklers  wbo 
have  combed  it,  the  scutchers  and  ripplers  who  have  threshed  it,  so  to 
speak ;  the  retters  who  have  rotted  it,  and  perhaps  the  farmers  who 
have  pulled  it.^'  Is  it  not  the  height  of  absurdity  to  call  ffax  in  its  con^ 
dition,  after  it  has  undergone  all  of  this  manipulation,  ^^  i*aw  material  T 

This  "raw  material "  was  worth  in  the  country  from  which  it  was  im- 
ported $220.88  a  ton,  on  the  average,  in  1S87.    Ic  is  charged  with  a  duty 
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of  $20  a  ton,  or  equal  to  9.05  per  cent;  and  even  this  da<7  the  MUls  bill 
proposes  to  remove. 

To  bring  this  ^'  raw  material  ^  into  the  form  of  thread  it  has  to  be 
hackled,  or  combed,  and  submitted  to  drawing,  roving,  and  spinning. 

As  the  resnlt  of  this  highly  protective  daty  of  9.05  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  which  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  remove,  there  is  practically  no 
tlax  raised  in  this  country  for  the  fiber.  In  1870  there  were  grown  in  the 
United  States  13,000  tons  of  flax,  more  than  half  of  which  was  produced 
in  Ohio.  Last  year  about  100  tons  was  sent  to  market,  half  of  which 
came  from  New  York  and  half  from  the  West. 

And  yet  some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  admirably  adapted  to 
raising  flax.  In  1885  there  were  produced  in  this  country  12,000,000 
bashels  of  flaxseed.  This  was  grown  on  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  which 
woald  produce  150,000  tons  of  flax  fiber,  worth  about  $.34,000,000.  Fle(x, 
if  grown  for  the  fiber,  produces  a  smaller  but  a  richer  seed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  seed  product  would  be  ma- 
teriully  diminished  if  the  farmer  were  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to 
fiber  culture. 

What  became  of  all  the  straw  on  which  this  12,000,000  bushels  of  seed 
was  grown)  It  was  burned  up.  Why  did  not  the  farmers  ntilize  it  for 
flax  fiber  f  Because  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor,  both  of  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  sort,  and  in  order  to  get  labor  to  turn  its  attention  to 
flax  culture  you  must  offer  it  protectiojn  also. 

We  import  of  hemp  and  flax  manufactures,  exclusive  of  ropes,  etc., 
$16,000,000,  and  we^make  ourselves  $7,000,000.  Of  the  raw  material 
we  import  $3,000,000  and  raise  $1,500,000. 

There  are  two  important  facts  in  this  connection :  1.  A  duty  of  $20 
a  ton  furnishes  no  protection  to  the  flax  grower.  2.  There  is  no  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  of  linen  cloth,  but  the  protection  furnished  to 
the  manufacturer  of  linen  thread  and  twine  by  the  present  tarifiT  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  him  seven-eighths  of  the  home  market — ^tlie  foreign  manu- 
facturer still  being  able  to  supply  one-eighth  of  the  home  demand,  not- 
withstanding the  tariff. 

The  wages  paid  to  those  employed  in  the  linen  industry  at  home  and 
abroad  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table: 

Average  rale$  of  wages  paid  in  ike  flax  fpfflmln^  trade-^Bwrope  amd  Aw^eriea, 


QQvton  ........... 

Booffhen 

UMbine  worken 

Mnnen 

Keeleis 

Bflvfaig  ..,..__..• 

CiTden 

Spreftden 

Inftwioff 

DoflhrtT 


Ofiimuuiy.* 


Per  week 
ftlxtybonn. 
£qiuJto 

united 
Stetes  onr- 

leooy. 


of  Per  week 

aizty  boors. 

Bgnalto 

United 

States  ciir< 

renoy. 


$3.88 
2.80 
1.4e 
1.M 
1.98 
1.70 
1.65 
L55 
1.50 
1.15 


Bossi% 
EactenLt 


of  Per  week  of 

sixty  hoars. 

Xgnslto 

Tfnited 

States  car- 

reocy. 


10.80 
LIO 


04 


00 
64 
50 


Bnssia, 
Western.* 


$100 
L12 


LIS 
1.12 
L12 
L12 

75 


Per  week  of 

sixty  lioars. 

Xgoalto 

United 

States  oar> 

renoy.* 


$8.86 


185 
2.02 
8L87 
2.02 
2.20 
2.02 
1.85 


United 
States  of 


Per  week  of 
sixty  hoars. 


$12.00 
12.00 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6L00 
&00 
5.00 
8.60 


Gieal 
Britain. 


Per  week 

offlfty-six 

hoars. 


$4.80 
4.80 
146 
182 
184 
168 
9.10 
170 
186 
184 


*  Seventy- two  hoars  per  week. 


t  Xightynme  hoars  per  week. 
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It  is  this  enormoas  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  that  the  protective 
tariff  system  is  intended  to  and  mast  make  up  if  we  propose  to  have  any 
home  manafactnring  at  all. 

It  woold  appear  that  these  high  wages  and  the  consequent  tariff  wonld 
make  the  price  of  goods  higher  than  they  would  be  were  such  duty  re- 
moved. It  is  the  constant  burden  of  the  free-traders'  song  that  the 
tariff  duty  is  a  tax,  and  makes  the  price  of  goods  higher  by  ti^e  amount 
of  the  tax. 

This  is  not  true,  never  has  been  true,  and  never  will  be  true,  when  the 
.  tariff  duty  is  protective  in  its  nature j  though  it  may  be  true  where  the 
tariff  is  for  revenue  only. 

The  story  of  the  linen  industry  illustrates  both  that  this  is  so  and  why 
it  is  sOf  just  as  does  the  story  of  any  and  every  other  American  indus- 
try that  has  grown  up  under  protection. 

Listen  to  the  following  testimony :  Mr.  Hinde,  one  of  our  oldest  manu- 
facturers, says  that  of  the  few  twines  that  were  manufactured  m  America 
before  the  war,  most  have  gone  down  in  price  a  little,  though  some  are 
about  where  they  were.  But  on  those  twines  that  were  not  mana- 
factured  in  this  country  before  the  war,  the  price  has  been  materially 
reduced. 

Mr.  William  Barbour  states  that  when  his  house  began  to  manufact- 
ure in  this  country,  in  1865,  they  sold  the  McE^ay  thread  for  machine 
shoe  sewing  for  90  cents  (85  net)  per  pound,  and  that  now  they  sell  it 
for  57  cents  (55  net)  per  pound.  Then  they  sold  spool  thread  for  $1.07 
a  pound  net,  and  now  they  sell  it  for  68^  cents  net. 

This  kind  of  testimony  from  reputable  business  men  in  the  linen  trade 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  can  be  produced  to  any  amount 
required.  And  it  all  fights  on  one  side  in  this  controversy.  It  all  goes 
to  prove  one  thing — that  the  protective  tariff  has  directly  operated  to 
reduce  the  price  of  threads  and  twines  from  25  to  50  per  cent  below 
what  they  were  before  the  war,  when  such  tariff  as  we  had  was  a  reve- 
nue and  not  a  protective  one. 


FIRE-BRICK. 

STATEMEHT  OF  H.  B.  HEWTOH, 

Prmideni  Mre  Brioh  Mant^aoturen^  AisooiatUm. 

Imported  fire-brick  weigh  3  tons  5  cwt.,  and  are  sold  at  $11  per  1,000, 
delivered  on  vessel  at  Glasgow,  exclusive  of  duties,  and  are  sold  at  either 
Kew  York  or  Boston  at  $17  per  1,000,  including  the  duty. 

American  standard  shape  and  size  fire-brick  weighs  tons  10  cwt  per 
per  1,000.  The  freight  on  foreign  fire-brick  is  nominal,  as  they  are  not 
bulky  and  are  frequently  taken  as  ballast. 

The  cost  of  producing  standard  shape  and  size  American  fire-brick  is 
$25  per  1,000 }  expense  of  handling,  selling,  freight  etc.,  is  extra. 

I  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton  on  fire-brick,  gas  re- 
torts, and  fire-brick  tile.  The  present  duty  (20  per  cent,  ad  valorem) 
does  not  amount  to  much,  as  in  case  the  fire-brick  are  slightly  damaged 
a  draw-back  is  allowed.  Therefore  as  tJxe  matter  now  stands  we  are  not 
protected  in  this  important  industry. 

The  larger  part  of  the  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  firebrick  is  for 
labor,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  cheap  labor. 
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FOREIGN  FRUITS. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  July  20, 1888. 

To  tke  honorcMe  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate^  Washington  D.  0. : 

Gentlbhbn:  In  parsaanee  of  the  hearing  granted  me  yesterday 
morning  by  yonr  honorable  committee,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  !New  York  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  beg  to  forward 
herewith  to  the  committee  a  special  n^emorial  showing  the  injastice  of 
the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  now  existing  on  some  kind  of  imported 
frnit  (oranges  and  lemons),  that  the  (Senate  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  correct  in  its  bill. 

Id  this  memorial  will  be  found  the  useless  efforts  on  our  part  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Italian  Chambers  of  Commerce  now 
hope  that  your  committee  will  avail  it^f  of  this  memorial  in  order  to 
explain  and  expunge  such  flagrant  injustice  to  honorable  dealers  from 
the  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Mills,  or  any  bill  on  the  same  subject. 
With  respect, 

Alex.  Oldrini, 
For  the  Board  of  J>irector8 
of  the  Italian  Ohamher  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 


New  York,  July  20, 1888. 
To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Foreign  Fruit  Exchange  of  New  York,  composed 
of  American  citizens,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  honorable  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  green  fruit  importation  and  duties  (oranges  and 
lemons). 

Individual  flrjms  also  petitioned  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Italian  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  San  Francis^, 
also  composed  of  American  citizens,  and  established  tor  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  enlarging  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  this 
country  and  Italy,  has  deemed  it  proper  to  join  in  making  recommenda- 
tioDs  in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  now  compiling  a  tariff  biUv  I  take 
the  liberty  to  state  that  the  honprable  Mills  bill,  by  the  abolishment  of 
damag<3  allowance,  and  by  replacing  the  duty  on  charges,  makes  an  in- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent,  on  box  fruit  paying  a  specific  duty.  And 
beg  to  say  that  if  no  reduction  of  duty  is  advisable  on  green  fruit,  the 
existing  injustice  and  irregularity  ignored  by  the  Mills  bill  of  ad  valo- 
rem for  Spain,  and  specific  duty  for  Italy  and  Jamaica,  on  same  kind 
of  fruit,  should  at  least  be  corrected  in  the  Senate  bill  by  making  duty 
all  specific. 

Such  a  correction  would  be  especially  considered  in  New  York,  from 
which  port  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  importation  is  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  where  thousands  of  American  citizens  de- 
pend tor  their  living  on  the  importation  of  Jamaica  and  Italian  oranges 
(now  consumed  by  the  jjoor  class  of  our  i)eople  who  can  not  afford  as 
yet  the  luxury  of  Florida  and  California  oranges,  selling  at  $2  to  $3 
per  box  higher  i;han  imported  fruit,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 

As  an  American  citizen  having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  an  injustice  and  an  irregularity 
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shoold  be  continaed  when  it  favors  one  nation  against  others,  as  the 
honorable  Finance  Oommittee  will  easily  perceive,  through  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  figares : 

From  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  barrels  of  apples  are  exported  to  Bngland 
every  year  from  this  country,  and  are  there  admitted  free  of  import  daty. 
Oar  orange  crop  which  four  years  ago  supplied  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  consumption  of  oranges  in  this  country,  is  now  furnishing  60  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  millions 
of  boxes  will  have  to  be  exported  to  England,  and  will  there  be  ad- 
mitted firee,  while  the  yearly  importation  to  this  country  of  about  100,000 
barrels  of  oranges  from  Jamaica,  English  possession,  are  taxed  here  55 
cents  x>er  barrel,  which  is  bad  enough ;  but  while  it  is  considered  that 
Spanish  oranges  in  cases,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  only  pay  on  an 
average  hardly  25  ceiits  per  case  of  420  to  490  oranges,  against  55  cents 
per  barrel  of  about  300  oranges  from  Jamaica,  and  2'>  cents  per  box  for 
Italian  oranges,  one-half  the  size  of  Spanish  cases,  it  is  a  palpable  in- 
justice, the  more  so  because  the  size  and  nature  of  the  fruit  forbids  i>ack- 
ing  the  fruit  in  cases  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  so  well  convinced  of 
the  existing  injustice  that  he  recommended  to  the  honorable  Ways  and 
Means  Oommittee  a  specific  duty  on  all,  on  the  following  basis: 

OBANaES  Ain>  LEMONS. 

In  packages  of  ^  capacity  not  exceeding  1^  cubic  feet,  10  cents  per 
package. 

In  packages  exceeding  1^,  but  not  2^  cubic  feet,  20  cents  per  pack- 
age. 

In  packages  exceeding  2^,  but  not  5  cubic  feet,  40  cents  per  package. 

In  packages  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  10  cents  for  every  additional  foot 
or  fraction  thereof.  • 

In  bulk,  $1  per  1,000  fruits,  which  although  equal  to  the  existing 
duty,  would  at  least  place  all  nations  .on  the  same  footing. 

If  no  reduction  can  be  obtained,  I  respectfiilly  beg  that  the  said 
schedule  be  adopted  in  the  Senate  bill  now  under  compilation,  so  as  to 
correct  an  evident  injustice,  favoring  one  nation  without  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  Other  nations  with  which  we 
have  treaties  containing  the  most  favored  clause,  deserving  of  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  respect, 

Louis  Gontbnoik, 
PtesidetU  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of^  Oommeree  of  New  Yorh. 


ANILINE  DYES. 

STATBMEHT   OF   THE   SOHOELLKOPF  AHXUHB  AlTO   CHSMIOAI 

WOBKS,  BUITALO,  H.  T. 

We  hand  you  a  list  of  the  more  important  aniline  colors,  with  retail 
prices  in  England  and  United  States.  You  will  notice  tiiat  price  of 
the  dyes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  but  20  to  25  per  cent. 
higher  than  the  price  for  similar  dyes  in  England,  although  the  pro- 
tective duty  is  ^  per  cent.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  domestic 
maker  must  undersell  the  importer^  to  capture  any  considerable  portion 
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of  the  tracle,  and  besides  it  is  a  conceded  £Etct  that  nndervalaatioti  to  a 
lar^e  extent  is  carried  on  in  <his  business.  In  addition  tathis  the 
American  manufacturer  must  pay  an  import  duty  ot  20  per  cent,  on  his 
raw  material,  which  tax  in  many  instances  is  prohibitory,  as  the  yield 
of  color  from  a  given  amount  being  frequently  but  60  per  cent,  or  under 
this  20  per  cent,  duty  is  really  equal  to  a  tax  of  40  per  cent,  and  over. 
The  aniline  color  industry  of  the  United  States  could  thrive  if  this  tax 
was  removed  and  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  was  made  free.  If 
this  should  not  be  practical  the  duty  on  the  colors  must  be  increased 
very  soon  to  i)revent  the  industry  from  utter  ruin.  The  simplest  way 
would  be  to  add  20  cents  per  pound,  specific,  to  the  present  ad  valo- 
rem duty. 

StaUw^mt  ^f  the  present  retail  prices  of  the  undermmtioned  ariUilee  in  the  commercial  ooii- 

ter$  o/JSnglandand  the  United  States. 


• 

Artiole. 

Prioe 

in  United 

States. 

Price 
in  England. 

Bate  of 
daty  to 
which  for- 
eiffn  arti- 
cle 18  liable. 

L  Fachaine crvstala 

Perpound. 

00.00 

.00 

L80 

1.10 

.47 

.25 

.as 

.80 
.60 
LOO 
LOO 
.85 
.85 
.60* 
.67* 
.05 

Pwootfnd. 

00.76 

.70 

P&reenL 
mdvmiorem, 
85 

9.  H^fmnine 

85 

3.  Cotton  blae  B ,. 

85 

4.  Alkali blueB 

.86 
.40 
.20 
.28 

35 

5.  Cbrvsoidine 

35 

0.  Orabj^o 

85 

7.  M^tanll Te]lo<r ....x.-.. 

85 

8.  Oraiiee  K 

85 

9.  iStAmarok  brown 

.40 
.75 
.76 

85 

10.  Victoria eroen 

85 

11.  Brilliant  ereen 

85 

12.  Paatred    

35 

13.  SoaTlet2R 

.28 
.70* 

.oot 

.77 

85 

14.  NIsrosine ,. 

85 

15.  Indnline .- 

10.  Violet  3  B I. 

86 
85 

*  Is  English  price.  t  Is  United  States  price. 

Vos.  1.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  8,  0,  and  10  are  mannfactared  by  the  Schoellkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Otom< 
pany.    The  other  colors  are  not  made  in  the  States,  anu  are  therefore  relatively  higher  tn  price. 


COTTON  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

BT  THOMAS  P.  IVT,  BIEMIHGHAM,  AUL 

Some  day,  when  the  South  shall  have  fully  recovered  from  the  results 
of  past  mistakes,  and  shall  stand  forth  more  beautiful,  clad  in  her  new 
form  of  wealth,  perhaps  a  generous  pride  will  cause  to  be  erected  a 
resting-place  for  the  portraits  and  busts  of  her  greatest  benefactors. 
If  so,  among  these  not  the  least  conspicuous  should  be  that  of  Eli 
Whitoey,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin.  It  was  this  invention  that 
caused  a  feeble  industry  to  be  elevated  to  the  kingship  of  modern  com- 
merce; for  wherever  humanity  exists  there  cotton  in  some  shape  or 
&bric  is  found.  But  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil  required  for  the  growth  of  the  x)lant,  the  Southern  States,  possess- 
ing these  conditions  in  the  highest  degree,  seem  the  natural  home  of 
the  cot  Ion  plant.  In  this  way,  stimulated  by  the  result  of  Whitney's 
ingenuity,  the  production  of  cotton  has  steadily  increased,  barring  the 
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period  of  the  war.  till  our  aonaal  crop  will  reach  for  last  year,  it  is  he- 
lie  ved,  7,000,000  Dales,  grown  od  an  estimate  of  over  19,000,000  acres. 
The  last  statistical  year  of  record,  that  of  1886-'8T,  gives  acreage  and 
yield  by  States  as  follows : 

Aoreage.        Yicid  of  bakA. 

North  CaroUna 1,076,856  300,000 

South  CaroUna 1,714,937  515,000 

Georgia '2,970,505  915,000 

Florida 1  ^73,225  68,000 

Alabama 2,794,937  808,000 

Mississippi 2,597,061  940.000 

LouUiana 1,027,043  500,000 

Texas 3,975,750  1,345,000 

Arkansas 1,435,727  676,000 

Tennessee 832,073  327,000 

18,501,667  6,394,000 

To  prepare  the  land,  plant,  cultivate,  and  gather  this  crop  inquires 
the  services  of  1,300,000  laborers,  who,  with  those  that  depend  upon 
them  for  support,  make  a  total  of  4,000^000  people,  say,  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  cotton— one  million  more  than  oar  total 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  The  value  of  the  crop  we 
can  place  at  $300,000,000,  or  $75  per  capita  for  those  directly  and  in- 
directly engaged  in  its  cultivation.  Or,  looked  at  from  another  stand- 
point, the  total  population  of  the  Southern  States,  in  round  numbers,  is 
13,000,000,  and  that  would  give  per  capita  $23.  This,  we  must  admit, 
is  a  small  return  to  those  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  the  question 
arises  how  shall  this  sum  be  increased,  how  shall  this  great  st^le  be 
utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  Americans  t  The  distribution  of 
the  last  crop  was  as  follows : 


For  export 4,445,000 

Northern  mills 1.687.000 

Sontbern  mills 422,000 

From  this  table  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  takings  of  both  North- 
em  and  Southern  mills  amount  to  slightly,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  crop.  The  census  of  1880  gives  4:he  value  of  all  our  cotton  mann- 
factured  products  at  $192,090,110.  In  that  year  American  spinners 
consumed  but  1,943,000  bales,  at  a  total  value  in  the  raw  state  of  $87,- 
435,000.  Therefore,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  value  was  en- 
hanced $104,655,000,  or  over  $53  per  bale.  Now,  if  America  manufact- 
ured the  four  and  a  half  million  bales  that  gees  to  export,  we  can 
readily  see  how  our  wealth  would  annually  be  augmented  nearly  $240,- 
000,000.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  ti^s  may  be  done.  How  large 
a  share  the  South  will  take  depends  greatly  upon  the  attitude  of  her 
statesmen  in  matters  of  legislation  that  will  affect  the  new  industries 
that  are  springing  up  in  all  convenient  localities.  That  the  people 
themselves  will  readily  embrace  whatever  opportunities  are  oflfered  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  1865  Southern  spinners  took  only  127,000  bales, 
in  1887,  as  wo  have  seen,  they  took  422,000  bales.  For  the  same  year 
Northern  spinners  took,  respectively,  541,000  and  1,687,000  bales. 
While,  therefore,  the  North  has,  during  this  period,  increased  its  con- 
sumption of  cotton  211  per  cent.,  the  South  has  increased  its  233  per 
cent.  But  in  the  past  dve  years  the  South  has  increased  43  per  cent, 
while  the  North  has  remained  almost  stationary,  consuming  only  10,000 
bales  more  in  1887  than  in  1881.  If  these  figures,  therefore,  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  that  whatever  increase  in  cotton  manufacture  takes 
place  in  the  United  States  the  Southern  States'  are  destined  to  get  the 
major  part  of  that  increase.    And  this  is  as  it  should  be.    The  Soatli- 
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ern  people  have  long  enough  followed  sentimental  statesmen  and  Con- 
stitution sticklers. 

Nothing  can  be  advocated  for  our  industrial  progress  but  what  it  is 
impeded  bj  that  old  ery^  '<  It  is  unconstitutioua). "  Whatever  of  reason 
there  might  have  been  for  free  trade  for  the  South  prior  to  1860,  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  same  reasons  exist  to-day.  Our  form  of  prop- 
erty has  entirely  changed^  and  to  meet  its  wants  requires  as  radical  a 
change  in  legislation.  The  free  traders  wish  us  to  continue  to  ship 
cotton  to  Liverpool,  4,000  miles  off,  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  when 
oar  Birmingham  offers  facilities  equal  to  Manchester.  Protec^on  says 
manufacture  that  four  and  a  half  million  bales  of  cotton  at  home,  and 
thereby  add  $240,000,000  to  your  annual  wealth.  With  this  build  new 
railways,  improve  old  ones,  establish  institutions  of  learning,  erect 
suitable  temples  to  God,  who  has  given  you  all  this  prosi)erity,  and,  in 
a  word,  do  what  you  can  to  amelioi*ate  the  harsh  condition  of  life,  hy 
free  trade  we  are  iieduced  to  the  minimum  of  existence ;  by  protection 
we  enjoy  the  benefits  that  accident  of  birth  and  climatic  conditions  give 

OS. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  free  traders  allege,  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
amonnt  of  the  protection  duty.  The  competition  of  home  manufacture 
reduces  profits  to  a  fair  return  for  capital.  The  comparison  below  of 
prices  in  1850,  which  were  taken  from  a  Georgia  merchant's  ledger  of 
that  date,  with  the  price  of  the  same  articles  in  1888,  shows  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  pretense : 

I860.  1888. 

Naite,  perpoQDd : |0.10  $0.04 

Calico,  per  yard 12^  .07 

Trace  chains,  per  pair 1.00  .50 

Socks 10  .05 

Axes 1.25  .75 

As  1860  was  a  year  in  the  i>eriod  of  low  tariff,  and  1888  of  high  tariff, 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  prices  higher  in  1888  than  in  1850.  But 
not  so.  So  long  as  foreigners  controlled  our  markets  we  had  to  pa^' 
their  prices.  When  we  began  to  manufacture,  prices  began  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  for  the  cotton 
planter  to  believe  that  he  does  not  share  in  the  ])rotection  of  the  wool 
grower,  and  the  sugar  planter  because  no  duties  are  on  raw  cotton.  In 
European  history  it  has  long  bei»n  considered  statesmanship  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  among  the  several  European  nations.  In 
America  statesmanship  in  the  future  will  consist  in  keeping  a  "balance 
of  occupation."  Adopt  an  ascertained  policy  and  stand  by  it.  The 
greatest  disasters  come  from  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  industrial  classes.  Southern  statesmen  do  not  seem  to  see  that  by 
free  wool  and  free  sugar  they  are  likely  to  drive  out  those  now  engaged 
in  these  industries  into  other  occupations  that  they  think  more  profit- 
able. We  have  already  experienced  the  bad  results  of  such  a  policy. 
The  last  reduction  on  wool  doubtless  drove  many  in  Texas  from  wool 
growing  to  cotton  growing.  What  is  the  result  f  We  have  a  crop  with 
a  surplus  of  200,000  bales.  As  soon  as  this  was  aseerUiined  a  decline 
atouce  set  in  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  which  has  now  reached  $6  per 
bale,  or  (42,000,000  on  the  whole  crop — a  loss  to  the  Southern  cotton 
planter  of  nearly  five  times  the  value  of  the  200,000  surplus  bales.  Our 
Southern  Congressmen,  so  much  engaged  with  antique  theories  and  ex- 
ploded traditions,  do  not  care  for  such  smrUl  items.  When  they  have 
consummated  their  folly  and  ruined  the  cotton  planter  perhaps  we  can 
get  them  to  remain  at  home. 
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COAL. 

THE  PBODVCHON  OF  COAL  IN  THE  VHITED  STATES  IV  1887. 

[From  a  paper  by  Charles  A.  Ashbarner,  coal  statistioaa  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.] 

The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  principally  from  the 
direct  returns  of  the  operators  of  individual  coal  mines  and  of  railroad 
agents,  supplemented  by  valuable  facts  contributed  by  State  officials : 

The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  coal  in  18S7  wa<s 
123,965,255  net  tons  (increase  over  1886, 16,283,046  tons),  valued  at  the 
mines  at  $173,530,996  (increase,  $26,418,241).  This  may  be  divided 
into  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  30,506,255  net  tons  ^increase,  2,809,780 
net  tons),  or  35,273,442  gross  tons  (increase,  2,809,780  gross  tons),  val- 
ued at  $79,365,244  (increase,  7,807,118);  all  other  coals,  including  bitu- 
minous, brown  coal,  lignite,  small  lots  of  anthracite  produced  in  Colo- 
rado and  Arkansas,  and  6,000  tons  of  graphitic  coal  mined  in  Rhode 
Island,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  84,459,000  net  tons  (increase, 
13,473,266  tons),  valued  at  $94,165,752  (increase,  $18,611,123). 

The  colliery  consumption  at  the  individual  mines  varies  from  nothing 
to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  mines,  being  greatest  at  special 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  and  lowest  at  thOvSe  bituminous  mines 
where  the  coal  bed  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  where  no  steam  power  or 
venUlating  furnaces  are  used.  The  averages  for  the  different  States 
vary  from  2-^  to  6f  per  cent.,  the  minimum  average  being  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous  and  the  maximum  average  being  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  region. 

The  total  output  of  the  mines,  including  colliery  consumption,  was: 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  37,578,747  gross  tons  (increase  over  1886, 
2,725,670  gross  tons),  or  42,088,197  net  tons  (increase,  3,052,751  net 
tons) ;  all  other  coals,  87,837,360  net  tons  (increase,  14,129,403  tons), 
making  the  total  output  of  all  coals  from  mines  in  the  United  States^ 
exclusive  of  slack  coal  thrown  on  the  dumps,  129,925,557  net  tons 
(increase,  17,182,154  tons),  valued  as  follows :  Anthracite,  $84,552,181 
(increase,  $8,433,061);  bituminous,  $97,939,656  (increaae,  $19,458,600); 
total  value  $182,491,837  (increase,  $27,891,661).  The- above  figures 
show  a  notable  increase  in  1887  over  1886  in  the  aggregate  output  and 
value  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

The  total  production  and  the  spot  value  in  each  State  and  Territory  in 
1887,  exclusive  of  colliery  consumption,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


states  and  Territo- 
ries. 


Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite  

Pennsylvania  bitu- 
minons  

Ohio 

Illinois 

West  Virjrfnia 

lovra 

Maryland '. 

Indiana 

Mi.ssoari 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Wyoming , 

Virginia 


Ket  tons. 


39, 606, 255 


30,866, 
10,301, 
10, 278, 
4,836, 
4. 473, 
3,  278. 
3, 217, 
3, 209, 
1, 933, 
1,900, 
1,900, 
1,791, 
1,506, 

825, 


602 

708 

890 

820 

828 

023 

711 

916 

'•85 

000 

000 

735  ! 

879 

318 

263 


Value  at 
mines. 


179,365,244 

27, 806, 941 
9,  096, 848 

11, 152, 596 
4,  594. 979 
5, 991,  735 
3, 1 14, 122 
4,  324.  604 
4.  298, 994 
2,  223.  163 
2, 470, 000 
2, 470.  000 
3,941,817 
2, 235,  631 
3,.'>10,054 
773,360 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 


Washington  T 

Indian  T 

New  Mexico.. 

Georgia 

UtihT 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Michigan 

California 

Oreffon 

Dakota 

Montana 

Hhodu  iHland  . 

Nebraska 

Idaho  

Total 


Net  tons. 


773,612 

685. 9U 

508.034 

818,715 

180,021 

150,1000 

75,000 

71.461 

50,j000 

31,696 

21,470 

io,;m2 

6,000 

1«500 

600 


123,966,255 


Vainest 
mines. 


|1,6B9.748 

1,286,6» 

1.524,W2 

470,573 

360.042 

25^500 

150,00!) 

107, 191 

150,000 

70,000 

32.Stt 

85,707 

16,250 

3.000 

2.000 


$173, 530, » 
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CEMENT. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  J.  GABDVEB  SAHDEESOH, 

Walkill  Portland  Cement  Company,  South  Eondout,  K  Y, 

We  respectfaliy  request  joa  to  resist  the  redaction  of  the  present  daty 
of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  Portland  cement,  and  offer  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  The  manafactnre  of  Portland  cement  is  a  new  industry  in  thiscoun- 
try,  and  has  b^n  introdaced  only  after  the  expenditare  of  large  amounts 
of  money  in  experiments  with  the  natural  materials  existing  here,  and 
in  devising  machinery  and  processes  suitable  for  treating  these  ma- 
terials. Foreigrn  manufacturers  and  their  agents  here,  until  recently, 
maintained  that  it  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  for  want  of  the 
proper  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  fallacy  has  been  ex- 
ploded, and  Portland  cement,  equal  to  the  best  and  superior  to  many  of 
the  imported  brands,  is  now  being  manufactured,  and,  with  reasonable 
prote<{tiou,  will  soon  become  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the 
country. 

(2)  The  present  duty  on  Portland  cement  is  much  lower  than  the 
average  proposed  duties  on  long-established  articles  of  manufacture. 

(3)  If  duties  on  imports  are  intended  for  revenue  only,  then  there  is 
no  reason  or  justice  in  discriminating  in  favor  of  other  articles  of  manu- 
facture or  against  Portland  cement.  K  protection  to  new  industries  is 
to  be  considered,  then  this  should  be  favored  above  most  of  the  others. 

(4)  If  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  from  tariff  is  desired,  then  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  low  duty  on  Portland  cement  would  tend  to  increase 
the  gross  amount  by  discouraging  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  largely 
increasing  its  importation. 

(5)  Since  the  successful  manufacture  of  the  article  in  this  country,  and 
its  introduction  in  competition  with  the  imported,  the  price  of  imported 
Portland  cement  has  fallen  from  about  $4  per  barrel  to  $2.25  per  barrel 
wholesale. 

(6)  The  industry,  and  those  who  have  devoted  their  energy  and 
money  to  its  successful  introduction  in  this  country,  deserve  protection. 
Foreign  manufacturers  and  their  agents  have  employed  all  manner  of 
means  to  discredit  and  stifle  its  progress  here,  making  capital  timid 
and  difiKcult  to  procure.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  now  would  discourage 
any  extension  of  the  industry,  and  work  great  injury  to  those  who  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  condition.  « 

We  could  present  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the 
duty  on  this  article,  but,  appreciating  the  sentiment  of  a  large  class  of 
the  community  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  aveiage  tariff,  we  rest  our 
ca^e  as  presented,  adding  thereto  the  suggestion  that  a  more  ready 
method  tor  assessing  the  duty,  and  one  less  liable  to  the  fraudulent  un- 
dervaluations now  practiced,  would  be  to  levy  a  specific  duty  of  10 
cents  per  100  pounds  gross,  or  fraction  thereof,  which  would  be  about 
the  same  as  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  fairly  assessed. 

The  present  retail  prices  of  Portland  cement  in  New  York  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gillingham  (English),  Gebbs  (English),  K.  B.  &  S.  (English),  Bur- 
ham  (English),  Stettin  (German),  Star  (German),  Dyckerhoff  (German), 
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La^ordorfer  (German),  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel ;  La  Farge  (French),  $3.25 
to  $3.50  per  barrel ;  rate  of  daty  on  all,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoreuL. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  on  cost  of  cement  only  at  fac- 
tory (barrels  and  expenses  not  included),  or  subject  to  duty,  equivaleDt 
to  about  19  or  20  cents  per  barrel. 


COCOA  MATTINGS. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  &  J.  SLOAHE,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

Regarding  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  China  matting,  and  requesting 
an  increase  of  the  duty  on  India  cocoa  matting  anc^  mats,  we  would 
respectfully  request  your  especial  consideration  of  the  clause  relating  to 
the  latter  article  in  the  tariff  bill  now  being  considered. 

The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  inadequate,  and  but 
little  protection  against  the  coolie  labor  of  India.  We  suggested  in  our 
circular  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  and  10 
cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  which  would  nearer  equalize  the  labor  of 
India  and  America. 

It  being  a  difficult  matter  to  grade  or  appraise  such  goods  as  cocoa 
matting  and  mats,  an  ad  avloremduty  is  disadvantageous,  and  we  sug- 
gest a  specific  duty,  which  would  not  only  simplify  matters  but  affom 
the  greatest  protec^iion  against  undervaluation,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

China  (or  straw)  matting  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  article,  and  we  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been 
attempted ;  consequently  the  tariff  is  unnecessary.  Only  with  cocoa 
matting  and  mats,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  goods  are  mana- 
factured  quite  extensively  in  this  country,  and  with  the  protective  tariff 
we  suggest,  the  entire  demand  in  the  United  States  might  be  supplied 
with  the  American  production. 


FEATHERS. 

STATEMENT  07  CHARLES  P.  EOGEBS  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW  TOBL 

Referring  to  conversation  with  you  by  our  Mr.  Whitcomb  some  ten 
days  ago  concerning  the  decision  of  which  we  enclose  a  copy,  we  would 
restate  the  effect  upon  us,  and  ask  that  you  will  see  us  properly  looked 
out  for  in  pending  tariff  legislation.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  duties  of  40 
per  cent,  on  cotton  coverings,  and  50  per  cent,  on  silks  imported  for 
liiatiuracturing  by  our  oWn  people  on  this  side;  while  under  this  decisiou 
tlie  same  article  made  up  on  the  other  side  is  admitted  at  20  per  cent. 
iJonnneut  is  unnecessary  beyond  the  mere  statement  that,  unless  we  are 
put  right,  the  industry  in  this  country  will  be  speedily  annihilated.  The 
decision  a^  rendered  is  entirely  erroneous  anyway,  as  the  eider-down  is 
not  Tiecessarily  the  com[>onent  material  of  chief  value  and,  in  factt  is 
not  in  a  silk  quilt  of  first-rate  quality.  The  case  is  one  of  such  glaring 
injustice  that  the  simple  statement  as  made  is  the  most  emphatic  pre 
sentation* 
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COTTON  AND  SILK  COTEBINaS,  ETC. 

[TreMory  deolakm,  dated  April  11. 188&  J 

Sm :  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Sopreme  Conrt,  October  term,  1887,  of  John  F.  Hartranfb,  late  collector 
of  castoms  of  the  district  of  Philadelphia,  plaintiff  in  error,  against 
Joseph  B.  Sbeppard,  James  M.  Arrison,  and  H.  Maxwell  Sheppard, 
lately  trading  as  Sheppard,  Arrison  &  Sheppard,  defendants  in  error, 
which  case  involved  the  question  as  to  whether  qnilts  comi>osed  of  cot- 
ton and  eider-down,  or  silk  and  eider-down,  the  eider-down  in  each 
case  being  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  are  dutiable  on  im- 
portation as  manufactures  of  cotton  or  silk,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  respectively, 
as  classified  by  the  collector  at  the  time  of  importation,  or  at  the  rate 
of20pe'' •:%nt.  ad  valorem,  as  manufactured  articles  not  enumerated 
under  8<9Ction  2513  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  contained  in  the  act  of 
March  3, 1883,  as  claimed  by  the  defendants  in  error  (importers).  Yon 
will  notice  that  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  defendants  in  error,  the 
com>t  laying  down  the  rule  that  quilts  are  non-enumerated  manufact- 
ured articles,  composed  of  two  or  more  materials.  Eider-down  is  on  the 
free  list.  As  eider  down  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  in 
the  quilts  involved  in  this  suit,  and  that  is  free,  it  follows  that  they  are 
manufactured  articles  not  provided  for.  and  therefore  chargeable  with 
the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  unaer  section  2513  rather  than  35 
per  cent,  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  or  50  per  cent,  as  a  manufacture 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value^ 

Ton  are  instructed,  upon  due  entry  of  judgment,  in  pursuance  of  such 
decision  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  settlement  and  payment  by 
forwarding  the  usual  certified  statement  for  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment. You  will  also  apply  such  decision  to  any  other  similar  suits 
now  pending  at  your  port  where  the  requirements  of  law  as  to  protest 
and  appeal,  etc.,  have  been  fully  complied  with,  and  also  to  all  future 
importations  of  such  articles. 

L  H.  Matnabd, 
A98i9tant  Secretary. 

To  GOLLEOTOB  OP  OUSTOMS, 

Philadelphia. 


CHEMICALS. 

STATBHEin!  OF  DODGE  ft  OLCOTT. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  allied  inter- 
ests ;  that  the  particular  industry  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  best  en- 
ergies for  many  years  requires  skill,  close  attention,  and  abundant  pe- 
cuniary resources ;  that  incident  to  the  necessities  of  the  business  we 
have  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
crude  materials,  and  finished  products;  and  that  we  give  employment 
to  a  numerous  body  of  working  people,  to  all  of  whom  we  pay  wages 
that  enable  them  to  live  vastly  better  than  do  those  in  Europe  similarly 
employed. 

Tbe  chemical  industry,  regarded  as  a  whole^  may  with  propriety  be 
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consideied  as  of  great  oonseqa^ice  to  the  coiuitry,  and  jastly  entijtled 
to  the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration. 

That  its  magnitude  may  be  properly  nnderstood,  we  submit  statistica 
in  separate  paper. 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  mere  possibility  of  passage  of  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Mills  bill,  now  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  proposing  as  it  does  to  place*  numerous  chemicals  on  the  tree  list 
and  to  severely  cut  down  the  rates  on  many  ochers,  has  already  seriously 
deranged  business  and  dwarfed  our  transactions.  Its  actual  adoptiOD, 
unless  amended,  would  entirely  suspend  the  further  prodnctioo  of  many 
chemicals  now  made  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  thereby  entailing 
great  loss  to  us,  and  throwing  out  of  einployment  many  of  our  work- 
ing people. 

Therefore  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  itemized  state- 
ment, by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  compare  present  rates  with  those 
proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  we  have  further  to  request  that  yoa 
carefully  examine,  as  we  trust  you  will  favorably  consider,  the  table  of 
rates  that  we  suggest,  and  which  we  regard  as  moderate,  equitable, 
and  just. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that,  as  good  citizens, 
we  assist  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  every  way  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  Yet  we  feel,  that  while  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  have  been  very  unjustly  discriminated  against 
in  some  branches  of  our  business. 

Hence  our  justification  in  protesting  against  any  policy  that  Mh  to 
grant  equal  justice  among  the  States,  and  that  unduly  fovors  any  par- 
ticular section,  class  of  people,  or  special  industry. 

"So  matter  what  it  might  be,  the  policy  for  one  should  be  the  policy 
for  all. 

A  measure  that  grants  60, 80, 100  per  cent,  protective  duties  to  some 
industries  and  nothing  at  all  to  some  others,  similar  in  many  respects, 
can  not  be  defended. 

We  deem  it  improper  to  introduce  here  any  arguments  for  or  against 
protection  to  home  industries. 

Our  protest  is  against  a  partial,  prejudiced,  and  unfeiir  application  of 
a  policy ;  against  discrimination,  based  on  favoritism  or  expediency, 
between  American  citizens  in  every  respect  equal  before  the  law,  and 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  as  sustainers  of  the  Government  in 
peace,  and  its  defenders  in  war. 

We  invested  our  capital  in  business  enterprises  under  conditions 
brought  about  by  governmental  fegislation,  and  with  ftdl  faith  that  the 
Government  would  not  abruptly  change  its  attitude  towards  us,  bat 
would  at  all  times  treat  ^s  fairly  and  equitably. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  should  b^  genera) 
in  its  application.    Then  we  all  stand  or  fall  together. 

Nothing  in^the  whole  course  of  tariff  discussion  in  the  years  gone  by 
received  more  thought,  more  earnest  argument,  more  patriotic  remoo- 
strance  than  this  very  point,  viz,  an  unfair  application  of  the  tariff 
policy. 

We  desire  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  views  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  leaders  in  times  past  on  this  delicate  feature  of  tariff 
legislation. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  arguments  of  to^ay  are  the  arguments 
of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  words  we  shall  quote  ,are  as.tcue.ras  aterling,  as -fraught  with 
.4neani9g  to-day  as  then. 
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THE  FOMCY  FOB  ONE  MUST  BE  THE  POLICY  FOB  ALL. 

WhoD  the  revision  of  the  tariff  was  nnder  discassion  in  1828,  Mr. 
Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,'^  states : 

My  penioDal  |ii>8itioD  wfis  that  uf  a  great  many  others  in  the  three  protective  sec* 
tioiifl — opposed  ''o  tbe  policy,  but  going  with  it  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  tbe  prorectiou  of  Kome  of  its  productions.  I  ntoved  an  additional  duty  upon  lead, 
equal  to  100  per  cent.,  and  it  was  carried.  I  moved  a  duty  upon  indigo,  a  former  sta- 
ple of  the  South,  but  now  declined  to  a  blight  production;  and  I  proposed  a  rate  of 
daty  in  harraony  wirh  the  ptx>teotive  features  of  the  bill. 

I  moved  it  [says  Mr.  Benton],  that  the  American  system,  as  it  was  called,  shoald 
work  alike  in  all  parts  of  our  America. 

Mr.  Hay  ne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  seconding  Mr.  Benton's  motion,  said 
tbat*^  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  vote  against  the  bill,  be  still  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  assist  in  so  arranging  the  details  as  to  extend  to 
every  great  interest,  and  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  equal  protection  and  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  the 
system  equally  in  order  that  its  benefits,  as  well  as  its  evils,  may  be  fully 
tested.''  •  •  •  "  He  should  propose  nothing,  but  he  must  say  that 
the  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  tbe  same  principle  as  every  other  ar- 
ticle proposed  to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
gentlemen  could,  consistently  wit^h  their  maxims,  vote  against  it." 

Mr.  Hayne's  views  In  1828  on  indigo  are  precisely  our  views  in  1888 
on  alum,  blue  vitriol,  etc. 

The  duty  on  alum  is  GO  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  the  Mills  bill  it 
bas  been  made  free.  It  is  extensively  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business. 

Already  importations  are  enormous  and  increasing.  The  exportation 
i8  nil. 

For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1886,  2,070,125  pounds  were  imported, 
and  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  3,687,255  pounds. 

Should  the  duty  be  removed  foreign  manufacturers  would  supply  this 
conntry  entirely,  and  the  industry  would  cease  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  abroad  because  wages  and  general 
business  expenses  are  very  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  whole  question  of  contjnuiog  the  manufacture  turns  on 
tbe  cost  of  production. 

Against  this  action,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice 
bas  been  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
tbe  average  unit  of  Value  of  cleaned  rice  being  2  cents  per  pound,  as 
per  Government  statistics. 

Both  are  American  industries.  Why  give  one  a  protective  duty  of 
100  per  oent.  and  the  other  nothing  at  allf 

Both  reqaire  capital,  labor,  and  skill.  Neither  one  can  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Neither  one  can  claim  to  be  of  very  recent  origin,  especi- 
ally rice,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1092, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  became  a  Southern  industry. 

In  the  tariff  revision  discussion  of  1822  Mr.  Buchatfap  said : 

The  American  system  consists  in  affording  an  equal  and  jnst  legislative  protec- 
(ioQ  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  does 
not  distingmsh  between  the  farmer  who  plows  the  soil  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
manufacturer  of  wool  in  New  England.  Being  impartial  it  embraces  all.  I  am 
neither  the  exclusive  advocate  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  or  of  agriculture.  The 
American  system  embraces  them  all, and  I  am  the  advocate  of  all.  It  protects  all  in- 
terests; it  abandons  none;  it  never  arrays  one  against  anolhcr. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  u  speech  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  1824,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends  within  its  vast  limits  great  diversity 
of  interests,  agricultural,  planting,  farming,  commercial,  navigation,  fishing,  mana* 
Isctuiing. 
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No  one  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree  and  cherished  with  the  same 
solicitude  thronghont  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  particular 
sections  of  onr  common  country.  Bat  all  these  great  interests  are  confided  to  the 
protection  >f  one  Qovemment,  to  the  fate  of  one  snip ;  and  a  most  gallant  ship  it  is, 
with  a  nol  le  crew.  If  we  prosper  and  are  happy  protection  must  he  extended  to 
all,  it  is  dne  to  all.  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  ohedience  is  demanded  £rom 
all. 

Kothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  bring  about  bitterness  and  rancor 
and  estrangement  between  the  people  of  this  country  than  the  nnjnst 
legislation,  the  invidious  distinction,  the  absence  of  consistency  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  an  avowed  policy,  of  which  we  complain. 


BRUSHES.     . 

STATEMEirr  OF  T.  J.  WOBKAV,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  claims  of  the 
brush  manufacturers.  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  newspaper  slip  cut  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  last  March  containing  petition  of  the  brash 
manu£Ehcturers  of  New  York  City  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  pro* 
testing  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brushes  from  30 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 

Brush  manufactwrerB  alarmed — A  petition  against  the  "dark-lantern''  hUl  to  he  sent  ts 

Congress, 

The  hmsh  mannfacturers  of  this  city  are  on  the  war-path  after  the  <<dark-lao- 
tern"  hllL  Many  of  them  have  signed  a  petition  to  he  sent  to  Congress  which  pro- 
tests against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Import  duties  on  hrnshes.  The  petition 
gives  many  strons  reasons  why  a  further  reduction  should  not  he  made.  One  is  that 
tihe  husiness  in  America  of  manufacturing  brushes  has  largely  increased  since  Uie 
tariff  was  established,  thus  furnishing  employment  to  many  thousands  of  hands. 
There  has  been  also  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods,  as  weU  as  a  marked  im- 
provement in  quality.  The  last  reduction  oi  duty,  some  five  years  ago,  from  40  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  prationers,  driv- 
ing a  number  of  manufacturers  out  of  business.  It  also  killed  the  mann&otDring  of 
tooth  brushes  by' the  petitioners. 

A  further  reduction  of  the  duty  from  30  per  cent,  to  20  x>or  cent,  will  have  a  min- 
ous  effect  upon  the  industry,  without  doubt  necessitating  the  closing  of  many  iaeto- 
ries  and  causinff  great  haraships  to  the  workingmen  and  heavy  losses  to  the  employ- 
ers who  have  their  capital  invested  in  expensive  machinery,  worthless  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  last  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brushes  was  immediately  followed  by  heavr 
importations  of  foreign-made  goods ;  and  it  is  certain  that  another  reduction  of  the 
duties  will  cause  a  much  larger  importation  than  before,  as  the  American  manofict- 
nrers  wiU  be  still  less  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  foreign  products.  II  is 
believed  also  that  such  increased  importation  would  cause  an  increase  of  revenue  to 
the  Government,  a  result  which  the  petitioners  believe  is  not  designed  by  Congress. 

The  brush  men  represent  that  the  placing  of  bristles  on  the  free  list,  thereby  cat- 
ting off  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  would  be  only  a  slight  compensation 
for  brush  manufacturers,  supposing  that  the  price  of  foreign  bristles  should  not  be 
advanced.  Such,  a  reduction,  moreover,  would  not  effect  a  saving  to  brush  msDO- 
facturers  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  manufacturer's  product,  whUe  the  proposed 
Hduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty  would  enable  the  importer  to  land  French  or  Ger- 
man brushes  at  a  saving  of  at  least  8  per  cent.  At  the  present  low  prices  this  would 
represent  to  brush  manufacturers  the  difference  between  success  ana  fiulure. 

Some  of  those  who  have  signed  the  petition  are  Bradley  &,  Smith,  of  Ko.  251  Petri 
street;  Hanlon  Sl  Goodman,  No.  57  Fulton  street;  J.  M.  C.  Martin's  Sons,  No.  107 
Falton  street;  Maurice  Hell  wig,  No.  381  Pearl  street;  Miles  Brothers  &.  Co.,  No.  102 
Fulton  street;  M.  J.  A.  Eeene,  No.  47  Dey  street;  Herbert  Bru^h  Company,  No.  b!5 
Chambers  street:  H.  Bosenthal  Sl  Brother,  No.  120  Chambers  street ;  J.  McArtbnr  & 
Co.,  No.  131  Beaae  street;  F.  Wilkinson  &,  Co.,  No.  282  Washington  street:  Howaid 
brothers  4b  Co.,  No.  19  Mercer  street;  Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  Noa  23  sod 
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25  Greene  street:  George  W.  Scott,  No.  842  Broadway :  John  H.  Baldwin,  No.  t07 
William  street;  Edwin  Mitchell,  No.  63  Fnlton  street;  William  P.  Sherman,  No.  269 
Pearl  street ;  Richard  Cahill,  No.  192  Falton  street,  Brooklyn,  and  C.  P.  Staah  &,  Co., 
Xos.  108  and  110  Daane  street. 

Similar  x>etitioi)s  were  signed  by  all  the  brntsh  tnanafactarers  qf  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  Lansingbnrgh,  N,  Y.,  and  Boston,  and  bmsh 
manafactnrers  in  other  parts  of  the  conntry  wrote  to  their  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  Congress  expressing  the  same  sentiments  as  contained  in  the 
petition.  What  the  brush  manufacturers  really  want  is  that  the  duty 
on  bristles  of  15  cents  a  pound  be  taken  off,  and  that  the  duty  on 
brashes  be  put  back  to  40  per  cent.,  as  it  was  previous  to  1883. 

The  reasons  why  bristles  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  are,  that  the 
kind  of  bristle  on  which  this  duty  is  collected  is  Bussian,  French,  Ger- 
man, Turkish,  and  Chinese,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  bristle 
that  is  or  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  being  mostly  very  long  and 
stiff  and  largely  the  product  of  hogs  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Bnssia.  As  the  Government  does  not  need  this  revenue  on 
bristles,  and  there  is  no  producer  or  manuiiEUSturer  that  requires  to  be 
protected  by  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  readily  dispensed  with. 
William  Wilkins  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
preparer  or  manufacturer  of  bristles  in  this  country,  have  placed  them- 
selves on  record  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Busk,  Bepresentative  in  Congress 
from  Maryland,  as  being  in  favor  of  placing  bristles'  on  the  free  list. 

As  to  the  duty  on  brushes  as  at  present  established,  the  large  in- 
crease of  imports  of  brushes  since  the  reduction  in  the  duty  from  40 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  which  went  into  effect  in  1883,  has  worked 
great  hardships  to  some  branches  of  the  brush- manufacturing  trade  and 
iojory  to  all.  For  instance,  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  there  had  been,  previous 
to  that  time,  several  factories  to  manufacture  tooth-brushes,  which  wercy 
by  the  help  of  machinery,  doing  a  good  and  increasing  business.  With- 
in less  than  a  year  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  they  were  obliged  to 
close  up  and  go  out  of  the  business  because  of  the  said  reduction  and 
the  impossibility  of  competing  with  cheap  French  brushes^  imported  at 
a  lower  rate  of  duty.  Other  brush  manufactories  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Names  and  particulars  can  be  read- 
ily  famished  if  required.  One  brush  manufacturer,  Thompson  &  Grant, 
of  Lansingburgh,  K.  Y.,can  be  mentioned  as  having  gone  out  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  business  owing  to  said  reduction.  John  GtoodaJl, 
Nigtingale  Burgis,  and  others,  tooth-brush  manufacturers,  formerly  in 
Brooklyn  suffered  badly  and  most  of  them  closed  up  because  of  the 
competition.  Miles  Bros.  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  gave  up 
making  tooth-brushes,  discharged  those  hands  who  made  tooth-brushes, 
stored  their  machinery  and  became  importers  of  tooth-brushes  insteaa 
of  manufacturers.  Many  brash-makers  lost  25  per  cent,  of  their  trade 
immediately  after  the  reduction  of  duty.  The  importation  of  brushes 
has  increased  about  30  per  cent,  since  then,  while  the  revenue  of  the 
Oovernment  has  not  decreased  to  any  important  extent.  It  was,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1, 1887,  about  $6,000  less  than  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1883.  Consequently,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  by  this  means  about  $6,000  per  year,  fac- 
tories have  been  compelled  to  close,  the  production  of  others  has  been 
largely  curtailed,  and  very  many  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  compelled  to  earn  a  living  by  some  other  means  than  that  to^vhicrfi 
they  were  brought  up  and  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Mills 
biU  on  brushes  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  would  cause  a  much  larger  im- 
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portation,  a  oorrespondingly  smaller  prodnction  in  this  Gonntiy,  tlie 
dosing  of  more  factories,  depriving  many  more  men  of  employment 

And,  after  all,  the  consumer  would  perhaps  save  a  few  cents  on  a  hair- 
brash  that  can  ordinarily  be  used  for  years  before  it  is  worn  oat 
Tooth-brushes  to-day  are  sold  for  the  same  price  at  retail  as  they  were 
before  the  American  tooth-brush  flEMstories  were  compelled  to  (dose  in 
1883. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  tiiis 
country  by  the  brush  manufacturer  and  the  rate  paid  by  brush-makers 
in  France  is  very  great,,  being  more  than  four  times  as  much  here  as  it 
is  there.  The  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  making  brushes  is  the  labor^ 
and  supposing  the  brush  maker  could  get  his  materials  a  trifle  cheaper 
the  reduction  could  only  be  small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  labor. 
If  we  are  to  make  brushes  much  cheaper,  low  enough  to  compete  with 
foreign  makers,  we  must  have  lower,  very  much  lower  wages. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  brush  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  is  that  the  duty  on  bristles  should  be  taken  off,  but  that  the 
duty  on  brushes  should  be  advanced  to  40  per  cent,  the  same  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  reduction  in  1883.  But  if  this  can  not  be  accomplished, 
the  majority  of  brush-makers  would  prefer  to  have  the  duty  on  bristles 
retained  and  that  on  brushes  advanced  to  40  per  cent 

The  minority  would  prefer  to  have  bristles  put  upon  the  free  list  and 
the  duty  on  brushes  remain  at  30  per  cent,  l^either  class  are  in  fitvor 
of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  brushes,  and  all  classes  are  united  as  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  trade  by  the  reduction  of  1883. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  if  bristles  were  put  on  the  free.  list  and  the 
duty  on  brushes  advanced  to  35  per  cent  the  brush-makers  would  be 
upon  nearly  the  same  footing  that  they  were  previous  to  1883,  bat  not 
quite  as  well  off. 

The  duty  having  been  taken  off  of  packages  in  1883  made  a  fiirther 
reduction  in  price  possible  on  foreign  goods.  If  it  were  put  back  again, 
as  the  Mills  bill  contemplates,  we  would  be  then  about  where  we  were 
in  1883,  with  free  bristles  and  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  brushes. 

'  Copy  of  co9t  ticket  of  mediwu-prieeA  "ka^-lTwik. 

Hand  labor,  per  dozen : 

Boxing  3yl80  holes,  at  1  cent . •... ..••• t^.32 

Drawing  3,180  holes,  at  2^  cents  ••.••• 78 

ShapiDg  blocks, 70 

Finishing  brashes ...•••.••     *^ 

Polishing  brushes ..••.....••.•••• ....••••....«     •^^ 

2.45 
Materials,  per  dozen : 

i  ponnd  bristles* ..•......••••.... $L16 

Wooden  backs  and  blocks .35 

Sundries,  yamish,  glne,  wire  twine,  etc .••••  ...• —•      .25 

■  I  »  1*75 

'4-20 

The  boring  is  done  by  men  who  earn  fit>m  $15  to  $18  per  week. 

The  drawing  by  girls  who  earn  from  $5  to  $7  per  week. 

The  shapiug  and  finishing  by  men  who  earn  from  $12  to  $15  per  weet 

The  polishing  by  girls  who  earn  from  $10  to  $12  per  week. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  bristles  would  be  7^  cents  on  ^  ponnd. 
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BRICK. 


STATE] 


i:^;' 


OF  H.  VBBOH, 


SMretarjf  and  treoMrer  of  Ifte  SoeoeMor  Brick  and  8Ume  Campanyj  of  PkUaMpMa. 

Tour  favor  of  the  4th  duly  received.  The  caase  of  delay  was  waiting 
to  get  prices  of  enameled  bricks  in  Bnf^land,  and  have  not  sncoeeded: 
as  soon  as  we  do,  will  write  you  farther.  We  quote  prices  of  enameled 
and  red  baiiding  bricks  at  Philadelphia.  The  daty  on  enameled  and 
red  bricks  is  20  per  cent.  The  enameled  is  brought  here  in  large  qnan- 
titieB  as  ballast,  and  yon  can  see  at  once  that  if  the  daty  is  removed  large 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  bricks  woald  be  landed  here  free  of  duty  and 
freight,  tl^ns  destroying  an  industry  in  which  thousands  of  men  are  em- 
ployed and  millions  of  capital  invested.  Oar  works  alone  employ  some 
325  to  350  men,  and  we  most  respectfully  ask  your  co-operation  to  pre- 
vent  the  removal  of  20  x>cr  cent,  duty  on  bricks. 


PBICB  UST,  APBIL  1,  1886. 

t  

[Enameled  bricks,  manafactiired  by  the  Excelsior  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  of  Pl\il* 
adelphia,  the  original  mannfactnren  of  enameled  bricks  in  the  United  States.] 

Per  1,000. 

Brown  and  light  bine  on  edse •••  $75 

Black,  white,  and  bnff  on  ec^e 70 

AllcoloTson  end,  lieaders • 65 

All  colors  on  end,  half  brick 40 

All  colors  on  edge  and  end • 85 

All  colors  on  flat 105 

Bricks  gronnd  to  nniform  size  (extra) S5 

Ifpackedin  barrels  (extra) .- 5 

Orders  nnder  400  cartage  charged.    Terms,  net  cash.    F.  0.  B. 

The  attention  of  architects  and  bnilders  is  called  to  the  fsMst  tliat  these  bricks,  har* 
ing  an  enameled  snrfaee,  are  far  snperior  in  durability  and  finish  to  the  imported 
glased  bricks. 


Staiomomt  of  ike  preomi  retail  prioeo  of  enamtM  briek  in  Pkiladelpkia. 


Artiola. 


Soaawled  brioks: 

B»f^  white^  and  blaek  edgM 

Brown  and  blaeed^a , 

Snuneled  edm  and  ends  . . , 
Snameled  ends , 

^   Snameled  flats 

SedboUdlngbrioka: 

PnsMd 

Stoeteben 

Haid 

Balnran , 


P«r  1,000. 
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76^00 
8S.00 
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23.00 
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THE  AD  VALOREM  PARADOX. 

mSOELLAHEOira  STATEKEHT. 

TBXASVKY  STATISTICS  CONVBONTED  BT  FACTS. 


I 


Bevenae  reform,  firee-trade  orators,  and  newspapers  are  never  tired  of 
asserting  that,  in  spite  of  Bepnblican  and  protective  legislation  through 
nearly  a  qaarter  of  a  centary  to  efilect  a  reduction  of  the  tariff^  the 
duties  on  imports  are  higher  now  than  they  were  in  war  times.  They 
assert  this  boldly  to  justify  their  claim  that  the  present  tariff  is  a  war 
tax  and  shocdd  be  removed. 

To  sustain  their  assertion  they  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Tr^isaiy 
Department^  wherein  it  appears  that  the  ^^  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
dul^  on  dutiable  imports'' during  the  four  years  1865-'68  was  47.80  per 
cent.,  and  during  the  four  years  1884-^87  was  45.03  per  cent. 

The  Treasury  reports  give  no  further  evidence  on  this  subject,  and 
the  superficial  inquirer  concludes  that  the  war  tariff  has  been  reduced 
only  2.77  points,  or  about  6  per  cent 

A  more  critical  examination  will,  however,  lead  to  a  different  concla- 
sion. 

The  protective  policy  demands  that  duties  shall  be  removed  from  ail 
articles  of  foreign  production  which  do  not  compete  with  products  of 
the  (Jnited  States,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  national 
revenue. 

Under  this  policy  the  free  list  has  been  steadily  enlarged  by  protect- 
ive legislation,  and  the  amount  of  imports  duty  free  has  been  increased 
from  $14,518,454  in  1868  to  $228,515,977  in  1887,  or  more  than  sixteen 
fold.  During  this  same  period  of  twenty  years  the  total  imports  have 
increased  less  than  twofold,  or  from  $344,873,441  to  $679,159,480. 

The  Treasury  reports  give  no  estimates  to  show  how  much  the  cus- 
toms revenue  has  been  reduced  by  this  enormous  increase  of  free  im- 
ports. But  assuming,  as  we  fairly  may,  that  the  average  dnt^  on  these 
imports  would  not  have  been  less  than  40  per  cent,  if  they  had  oontin- 
ued  in  the  list  of  dutiable  goods,  the  reduction  of  customs  duties  bj 
protective  legislation  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  increase  of  free  imports  during  that  time.  This 
total  amount  is  $2,700,000,000,  and  40  per  cent,  of  that  sum  is  more  than 
$1,000,000,000.  To  this  extent  have  war  taxes  on  imports  been  redaoed 
since  1868.  It  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  five  years.  If  we  had  had  absolute  free 
trade  since  1882,  we  should  not  have  reduced  the  revenue  from  tariff 
any  more  during  that  time  than  has  been  accomplished,  gradually  and 
with  no  harm  to  our  people  and  their  industries,  by  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  effect  of  this  enormous  extension  o^  the  free  list,  together  with 
reductions  of  duties  in  other  ways  on  articles  remaining  dutiable,  has 
been  to  reduce  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  imports  firom  46.5 
per  cent,  in  1868  to  3L5  per  cent  in  1887. 

But  the  inquirer  now  asks  why  it  is,  if  the  duties  on  articles  now 
dutiable  have  been  generally  reduced  during  the  past  twenty  years,  that 
the  estimated  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  such  artides  is  nearly  as  high 
(or  if  we  compare  the  one  year  1887  with  the  year  1867,  a  little  higher) 
as  at  the  beginning  of  this  term. 
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To  explain  why  this  is  so,  and  thereby  explain  the  paradox  that 
while  the  daties  are  lower  the  average  ad  valorem  is  higher,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  eousider  the  fact  that  oar  castoms  daties  are  of  two  kinds — ad 
valorem  and  specific.  The  former  is  a  percentage  on  foreign  cost,  and 
enters  into  the  average  of  all  daties  precisely  as  it  is  in  the  law.  The 
latter  is  in  cents  per  yard  or  ponnd,  regardless  of  foreign  cost,  and,  to 
get  at  the  eqnivalent  ad  valorem,  a  calcalation  mast  be  made,  the  result 
of  which  varies  ^ith  the  foreign  cost  of  the  article  to  which  it  relates. 
Hence,  in  estimating  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  datiable  goods, 
specific  daties  are  not  taken  as  fonnd  in  the  law,  bnt  as  determined  by 
the  foreign  cost  of  articles  on  which  they  are  levied.  If  these  articles 
are  low  in  price  the  calcalation  will  give  a  high  ad  valorem  rate.  If  they 
are  high  in  price  it  will  give  a  low  rate.  The  specific  dnty  of  10  cents 
per  poand  on-  wool  costing  20  cents  is  50  per  cent.;  bnt  on  wool  costing 
40  cents  it  is  only  25  per  cent. 

Hence,  to  the  extent  to  which  specific  daties  enter  into  the  estimated 
average  ad  valorem  daty  on  all  datiable  imports,  this  average  will  be 
low  or  high  according  as  the  articles  subject  to  specific  daties  may  be 
high  or  low. 

Therefore  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  give  the 
average  ad  valorem  daties  on  all  datiable  imports  are  blind  guides,  un- 
less accompanied  by  data  to  show  the  proportion  of  specific  duties 
which  has  entered  into  the  general  average,  and  to  what  extent  the 
calculated  ad  valorem  rates  on  such  articles  as  have  paid  specific  duties 
have  been  increased  or  diminished  by  the  decline  or  rise  of  the  foreign 
cost  of  those  articles. 

To  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement,  the  duty 
on  sugar  in  1884  amounted  to  $47,500,000,  which  is  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  customs  duties  of  that  year.  In  1885  the  duty  on  sugar  amounted 
U>  150,885,000^  and  was  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  duties  collected  that 
year. 

The  specific  duties  levied  on  sugar  according  to  law  in  1884  averaged 
1.95  cents  per  pound.    In  1885  they  averaged  1.97  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  foreign  cost  of  sugar  imported  in  1884  was  3.61  cents. 
The  average  foreign  cost  of  sugar  imported  in  1885  was  2.67  cents  per 
ponnd. 

This  great  decline  in  price  advanced  the  calculated  ad  valorem  rate 
from  54  per  cent,  in  1884  to  74  per  cent,  in  1885,  and  these  widely  dif- 
ferent rates  enter  into  the  general  average  duty  on  alLdutiable  imports, 
although  in  law  and  in  fact  the  duty  was  practically  the  same  in  both 
years. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Treasury  calculations  becomes  even  more  glaring 
when  submitted  to  practical  tests.  In  1885,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment, sugar  was  paying  74  per  cent,  duty,  and  cost  our  people,  duty 
paid,  4.64  cents  per  pound.  In  1884  it  paid  54  per  cent,  duty,  and  cost 
the  people,  duty  paid,  5.56  cents  per  pound,  or  20  per  cent,  more  when 
the  duty,  as  calculated  by  ^the  Department,  was  about  30  per  c^nt.  less. 

l^ow,  bearing  in  mind  that  sugar  paid  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
customs  daties  daring  these  two  years,  some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of'  the  error  which  pervades  all  the  estimates  of  average 
sui  valorem  duties  which  do  not  take  into  account  the  fiuctuations  in  the 
foreign  cost  of  such  dutiable  articles  as  pay  specific  duties. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  Treasury  estimates  of  the  average  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  dutiable  imports  are  absurd  and  worthless. 

We  have  referred  only  to  sugar  to  prove  our  assertion,  bat  similar 
evidence  might  be  afforded  by  various  other  articles  which  are  subject 
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to  specific  datie&  Nearly  all  of  them  have  declined  in  price  daring 
recent  years^  thereby  increasing  the  estimated  ad  valorem  daties,  while 
in  fietct,  as  in  the  case  of  sngar,  the  actual  duties  have  in  many  in* 
stances  been  largely  redaoe^*  These  increased  percentages  have  gone 
to  swell  the  estimated  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  datiabie  imports.  To 
what  extent  the  estimated  average  rate  has  been  thns  in<»rea8ed  it  is 
not  possible  to  discover,  withont  going  into  long  calculations  to  show 
the  effect  of  each  article  on  the  total  average.  But  taking  sngar  alone, 
and  eliminating  its  effect  from  the  total  average  for  1887,  we  fiod  that 
the  average  is  reduced  from  47  to  43  per  cent.,  or  four  i>oint8,  which  is 
equal  to  about  8  per  cent.,  and  leaves  the  average  of  the  remaining 
dutiable  articles  for  the  year  about  10  per  cent  below  the  average  for 
1868. 

If  other  articles  subject  to  specific  duties — which  we  know  have  been, 
in  &cty  reduced — ^were  likewise  eliminated,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  tiiat  the^  average  iA  valorem  rate  on  the  remainder  has  declined 
more  than  20  per  cent,  since  1568. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  effect  of  fluctuations  of  foreign  cost  of 
articles  paying  specific  duties  on  the  estimated  average  ad  vcJoiems  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  we  submit  the  accompanying  diagram.  It 
shows  that  the  estimated  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  dutiable  goods 
varies  with  and  is  largely  controlled  by  the  foreign  cost  of  sugar,  rising 
as  sugar  declines,  and  fUling  as  sugar  advances. 

We  recommend  the  study  of  this  curious  diagram  to  all  free  traders, 
revenue  reformers,  and  Treasury  officials  who  rely  on  Treasury  statistics 
to  prove  that  war  duties  have  not  been  reduced. 
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WORKS  OF  ART. 

STATEKEHTtOF  WHUAH  SCHAUS. 

To  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  United  States^  Washington : 

The  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  the  CTnited  States,  respectifally  sabmits 
the  following  facts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  tai'iff  on  imported 
-works  of  art,  paintings,  scnlptares,  and  so  forth : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  Government  in  the 
'world  which  appears  to  consider  art  as  a  superfluous  luxury  instead  of 
a  refiner  and  educator.  It  is  the  only  Government  which  imposes  a 
tax  npon  the  product  of  the  sculptor's  chisel  and  the  painter's  bmsb. 
It  is  the  only  Government  which  does  not  perceive  that  reciprocity  in 
these  matters  is  not  only  a  duty  but  an  opportunity  and  a  priylege. 
The  imposition  of  any  tax  at  all,  even  the  sitiaJlest,  upon  products  of 
this  nature  injures  those  very  interests  it  is  assumed  to  protect. 

Art  has  had  a  very  long  existence  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  As 
a  matter  of  course  some  of  its  finest  specimens  must  be  produced  in 
those  countries  where  sculptors  and  painters  have  for  their  heritage 
numerous  and  perfect  masterpieces  of  by-gone  eras.  Many  a  modem 
work,  created  under  such  brilliant  auspices,  has  found  its  way,  un- 
hampered, to  this  country,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion <and  inspiration  to  ambitious  American  students.  But  when  this 
generous  inflow  hither  of  European  art  Work  is  impedeil  by  a  tarifti 
high  or  low — and  since  1883  the  tariff  has  been  extremely  high— such 
instruction  and  inspiration  are  greatly  lessened,  excepting  in  the  cases 
of  students  so  fortunately  circumstanced  that  they  can  go  to  Europe 
and  study  there  for  years. 

But  even  under  these  conditions  the  tariff' tends  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  American  art,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  American 
student.  Hitherto  he  has  been  universally  welcomed  abroad.  All  the 
European  art  schools  have  been  as  free  to  him  as  to  the  natives  of  the 
various  countries  wherein  such  schools  exist.  All  the  art  collectious 
under  the  protection  of  the  Governments  of  the  Old  World  have  been 
munificently  open  to  him.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  the 
Louvre  of  Paris,  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Rome,  Berlin,  Dr^en, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  Antwerp,  and  St.  Petersbnrg, 
he  has  been  cordially  received.  The  works  of  American  artists  and 
sculptors  have  been  admitted  free  into  every  European  country,  where 
a  tariff  placed  upon  such  works  would  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a 
certain  grade  of  barbaiism  ;  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  thema^ 
impartially  as  to  the  works  of  native  artists  of  those  various  soils.  In 
France,  especially,  the  most  prominent  French  painters  have  gladly 
given  gratis  advice  and  instruction  to  the  American  artist,  thus  yield- 
ing him  the  highest  benefit  of  their  respective  schools. 

It  is  not  claimed;  indeed,  tiiat  the  United  States  tariff  on  imported 
works  will  so  operate  as  to  entirely  withdraw  from  the  American 
siudent  abroad  each  and  all  of  these  profound  advantages.  Butitcer* 
tainly  embarrasses  him  in  his  studies.  It  leaves  him  confused  and 
«l)eec!iloss  when  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  motives  of  his  nnreciproca- 
tive  Government.  In  foreign  studios  it  conduces  to  a  feeling  against 
him,  of  which  it  would  benmre  than  human  for  foreign  artists  to  find 
themselves  incapable.  Just  as  there  can  be  no  American  literature 
unless  our  authors  have  some  knowledge  of  the  literatures  of  other 
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uatioDS,  80  there  can  be  no  American  art  unless  American  artists  enjoy 
facilities  for  becoming  acqoainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  art 
attains  perfection  abroad. 

It  may  farther  be  stated  that  as  the  tariff  is  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  American  artists,  so  it  is  highly  antagonistic  of  the  wishes  and 
convictions  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  genuine,  the  most  conscien- 
tioas,  and  the  most  richly  endowed  among  them.  Neither  does  it  assist 
purchasers,  as  it  has  been  asserted  to  do,  by  placing  a  bar  against  the 
ilDportation  of  very  inferior  works.  Daring  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  vast  growth 
in  the  artistic  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  those  classes  who  include 
foreign  pictures  in  their  purchases;  and  though  a  celebrated  name  must 
of  necessity  always  be  its  own  best  advertisement,  the  number  of 
American  art  patrons  who  can  appreciate  a  good  picture,  domestic  or 
foreign,  even  by  a  new  or  an  unknown  hand,  has  largely  increased. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
tariff  levied  upon  imported  works  of  art  is  of  trifling  importance. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts,  so  significant  and  important,  incorporated  in 
this  petition,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  request  of  the  honor- 
able Congress  of  the  United  States  that  all  imported  paintings  and 
sculptures  shall  hereafter  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 


8TATEKEHT  OF  H.  MASQVAVD. 

THE  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ABT. 

"I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  nation  claiming 
to  be  civilized  imposes  duties  upon  works  of  art  at  all  commensurate 
with  those  levied  under  the  tariff  of  the  United  States." 

These  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  accompany  a  report  to  the 
last  Congress  on  the  customs  duties  imposed  by  foreign  nations^  and 
tbey  invite  inquiry  into  some  aspects  of  the  present  law  and  an 
estimate  of  its  effects  during  the  five  years  it  has  been  in  operation. 
The  only  works  of  art  recognized  in  the  United  States  tariff  are  paint- 
ings in  oil  or  water-colors,  and  statuary — the  professional  productions 
of  sculptors ;  all  other  works  of  art  are  printed  matter,  collections  of 
antiquities,  or  manufactures  of  wood,  leather,  metal,  or  other  material ; 
and  it  is  only  since  1872  that  the  importations  of  paintings  and  stat- 
uary have  been  considerable  enough  to  lift  these  objects  out  of  the 
commonplace  category  6f  <*  all  other  dutiable  articles''  into  a  separate 
classification  by  themselves  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  tariff  of  1857,  like  that  of  1846,  admitted  paintings  and  statuary 
free  of  duty,  and  when  the  necessities  of  the  war  demanded  the  raising 
of  revenue  from  every  available  source,  a  duty  of  only  10  per  cent,  was 
placed  upon  these  articles  in  1861.  The  attitude  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  so  far  as  expressed  in  legislation,  has  been  through  a  long 
term  of  years  one  of  encouragement,  or  at  least  of  toleration,  toward 
the  fine  arts.  When  a  reduction  of  the  public  revenue  became  a  neces- 
sity, determined  efforts  were  made  during  several  years  by  American 
artists  at  home  and  abroad  to  have  the  duty  removed  altogether^  but, 
to  their  surprise  and  chagrin,  the  tariff  of  1883  instead  of  abolishing 
the  duty  tripled  it — the  10  per  cent  rate  was  raised  to  30  per  cent. 
Such  a  change  of  policy,  which  was  not  the  fruit  of  discussion,  could 
not  have  be^  effected  by  a  separate  measure  even  had  Congress  been 
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80  difiposed ;  but,  dipped  at  the  eleventh  hoar  into  the  maltitadiDoas 
sections  of  a  general  tariff  bill,  hurriedly  passed  in  the  last  moments 
of  an  expiring  Congress  and  signed  at  midnight,  the  proviiuon  for  an 
increase  of  the  dnty  was  a  law  before  those  most  interested  were  aware 
that  any  snch  action  was  even  contemplated.  The  Mills  bill,  therefore, 
by  placing  paintings  and  statoary  on  the  free  list  in  accordance  with 
the  repeated  recommendations  ot  the  President  and  of  his  predecessor, 
is  attempting  no  experiment ;  it  merely  aims  to  restdre^an  enlightenea 
and  traditional  policy  toward  works  of  art  as  instruments  of  edooation.* 

At  the  present  day,  when  no  project  for  expending  the  public  funds 
is  too  extravagant  to  be  advanced,  the  necessity  for  the  comparatively 
trifling  revenue  derived  from  this  source  will  not  be  seriously  urged  as 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  duty.  If  the  tax  is  defended  as  a  meas- 
ure of  assistance  or  protection  to  American  artists,  it  is  but  fair  to  give 
weight  to  their  judgment  in  a  matter  so  closely  affecting  their  interests. 
The  opposition  among  them  to  even  a  low  dnty  was  general  and  firm  ; 
the  repugnance  with  which  they  regard  the  present  duty  ia  all  but  uni- 
versal. After  the  new  law  had  been  in  operation  for  eighteen  months 
the  art  committee  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  undertook 
to  procure  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  from  American  art- 
jsts  and  teachers  of  art.  Out  of  1,281  replies  received  firom  artists, 
l,197y  or  93  per  cent.,  favored  free  art,  18  favored  partial  restrictioDs, 
33  a  specific  duty,  26  the  old  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  only  7  the  pres- 
ent rate.  Of  the  teachers  of  art  about  97  per  cent,  favored  the  removal 
of  the  duty.  These  classes  alone  can  be  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the 
tax,  and  they  alone  could  be  injured  by  its  removal,  yet  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  large,  intelligent,  meritorious, 
and  not  wealthy  class  of  workers,  who  have  little  leisure  or  disposition 
for  taking  united  action  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  protesting  earnestly 
and  with  practical  unanimity  against  the  ^<  protection"  that  is  foroed 
upon  them. 

The  American  artists,  besides  recognizing  the  value  of  art  works,  of 
whatever  origin,  in  cultivating  .the  taste  and  spreading  the  love  of  art, 
are  wise  enough  and  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  patronage  of  art 
is  a  practice  to  be  encouraged.  The  picture-buying  habit  grows  with 
indulgence.and  the  man.  who  once  buys  even  the  product  of  tiie  pauper 
studios  of  Europe  is  much  moi'e  likely  to  patronize  American  art  than 
he  who  has  never  been  led  into  temptation.  The  American  artists, 
furthermore,  are  many  of  them  under  great  obligations  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  free  instruction  and  for  the  use  of  galleries  and  collec- 
tions, and  they  are  naturally  embarrassed  that  the  favors  lavished  upon 
them  should  be  so  ill  requited.  They  shrink  from  the  odium  that  is 
visited  on  those  in  whose  supposed  interest  this  tax  is  exacted.  Their 
position  is  contradictory  and  anomalous.  They  go  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  to  study;  they  show  application,  industry,  and  capacity; 
they  win  prizes  and  honorsat  theanoual  exhibitions.  In  every  personal 
and  private  way,  and  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  generosity  (reaching 
even  to  the  extent  among  architects  of  establishing  at  Paris  a  prize  for 
exclusive  competition  among  French  students),  American  artists  have 
shown  their  devotion  to  art  and  their  grateful  appreciation  of  benefits 
received ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  their  supposed  interest,  the  United 
States  Government  lays  a  tax  upon  foreign  objects  of  art  which  the 

*  After  this  article  was  .pat  in  type  the  Democratic  caucus  remoyed  works  of  srt 
ftom  the  free  list  of  the  Mills  bill.  The  question  of  the  tax  is  likely  to  be  brooght 
before  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  whcu  tae  clai  se  is  reached  in  the  disoqasion  of 
tliebm,  ^ 
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Secretary  of  State  declares  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  state  daiming 
to  be  civilized. 

Any  daty  apon  objects  of  this  nature  is  a  discouragement  to  the 
patronage  of  art,  and  places  a  kind  of  stigma  on  those  who  are  really 
doing  a  public  service.  Miss  Wolfe  last  year  left  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museam,  in  Few  York,  a  collection  of  paintings  valued  at  $400,000. 
They  are  an  ornament  to  the  city,  a  source  of  pride  to  its  citizens,  an 
attraction  to  strangers,  an  inspiration  and  a  lesson  to  artists  and  stu- 
dents. There  is  many  a  town  in  Europe  with  less  costly  treasures  that 
American  travelers  go  mites  out  of  their  way  to  visit.  At  the  present 
rate  of  duty  the  gathering  of  a  c<dlection  similar  to  Miss  Wolfe^s  would 
entail  upon  the  collector  a  tax  of  $120,000.  It  can  readily  be  appre- 
hended how  such  a  tax,  if  it  did  not  prove  altogether  prohibitory^  would 
diminish  the  probability  of  the  coUeotoi^s  giving  or  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  the  public.  A  conspicuous  illustration  in  point  is  the 
portrMt  by  Bembrandt  entitled  ^^Le  Doreur,"  owned  by  Mr.  Schaus. 
The  owner  paid  more  than  $12,000  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  in- 
comparable work  of  art  into  the  country;  yet  its  masterly  execution 
has  been  an  invaluable  lesson  to  every  artist  who  has  seen  it,  and  the 
community  is  honored  by  having  it  in  the  land.  Surely  no  native  artist 
has  snft'ered  by  reason  of  its  being  here,  or  has  been  benefited  by  the 
hnge  sum  in  which  its  possessor  has  been  mulcted.  A  year  or  so  ago 
it  was  reported  that  an  original  Baphael,  of  great  merit  and  value,  was 
held  for  sale  in  Chicago.  At  once  it  was  discovered  that  no  work  of 
the  character  had  paid  duty  at  the  custom-house,  and  it  became  neoes- 
sary  to  investigate  the  charge.  ^^Hunt  the  Baphael  down  I"  was  the 
cry ;  but  when  the  criminal  was  run  to  earth  the  picture  proved  to  be  a 
copy  of  no  value,  and  the  complaint  against  the  offender  was  dismissed. 
As  long  as  he  was  thought  guilty  of  introducing  a  genuine  Baphael  into 
the  country  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  malefactor;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  shown  that  he  had  only  a  worthless  daub,  or  a  deliberate  forgery, 
he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame.  The  only  Baphael  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity and  real  importapce  that  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  was 
the  Munro  Madonna,  loaned  for  a  season  to  the  New  York  Museum.  It 
was  privately  offered  here  for  about  $50,000;  but  the  burden  of  the  tax 
pievented  a  sale,  and  the  paintiiig  returned  to  England. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  the  duty,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  estimate,  save  in  a  general  way.  The  Treasury  imports  take  no 
note  of  the  quality  of  works  of  art,  or  of  the  number  of  those  that  would 
have  come  to  this  country  if  the  duty  had  been  removed  instead  of 
raised.  But  the  figures  for  the  last  tew  years  are  worth  considering. 
The  interval  between  the  passage  of  the  present  law  and  the  date  of  its 
taking  effect  was  marked,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  an  unprecedented 
increase  in-  importations,  and  the  period  immediately  following  the 
change  by  as  noticeable  a  decrease.  The  average  anniud  importations 
for  the  eight  years  1872  to  1879,  inclusive,  had  been  about  $1,130,000, 
the  higheat  amount  reached  being  in  the  centennial  year.  The  figures 
for  the  ensuing  years  tell  their  own  tale: 

Under  10  per  cent,  duty : 

1880 12,104,565 

1881 S,821.881 

1882 2.800,583 

1883 3,128,593 

Under  30  per  cent,  duty : 

1984 830,801 

1886 1,383  697 

1886 946,958 

1887 , , , ,., .,.,..  9,332,436 
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The  report  for  Bine  months  of  the  current  year  shows  a  fiedliDg  off 
again  of  more  than  a  quarter  (28.7  per  cen^.)  compared  with  the  impor- 
tations dnring  a  similar  period  of  last  year — ^that  is  to  say,  the  importa- 
tions for  four  years  subsequent  to  the  increase  of  tjbe  duty  are  some  46 
ger  cent,  less  than  for  a  like  period  immediately  before.  It  is  impossi- 
le  to  draw  any  strict  conclusions,  even  from  figures  so  significant  as 
these,  for  works  of  art  are  not  subject  to  the  same  economic  conditions 
as  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce;  but  the  unavoidable  inference  is 
that  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year  less  are  now  spent  for  works  of  art  than 
under  a  more  liberal  policy  would  probably  have  been  expended.  Have 
the  American  artists  been  benefited  to  that  or  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent T  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever,  and  their  restlessness  under 
present  conditions  is  proof  that  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  bene- 
ficiaries but  as  victims  of  the  law. 

It  seems  certain  from  the  experience  of  those  best  Competent  to  speak 
that  the  tax  has  borne  most  expressively  on  the  best  class  of  art  works. 
Individual  buyers  are  deterred  by  the  enormous  expense  added  to  the 
actual  price,  and  dealers  are  unwilling  to  risk  investment  in  high-dass 
works  that  may  be  left  on  their  hands.  The  importations,  moreover, 
would  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  smaller  number  of  buyers;  for,  of  coarse, 
as  the  tax  is  increased  the  less  wealthy  are  the  first  to  cease  buying, 
and  it  first  becomes  prohibitory  with  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  Its  in- 
evitable tendency  is  to  check  the  cultivation  of  art,  and,  so  £eu*  as  it  may 
do  so,  to  confine  the  influence  of  art  to  the  rich.  A  tax  which  does  not 
aid  the  artists  in  whose  interest  it  is  professedly  laid,  which  adds  no 
very  considerable  amount  to  an  overflowing  treasury,  which  prohibits 
all  but  the  most  wealthy  from  purchasing  foreign  works  of  art  and 
mulcts  them  roundly  for  doing  so,  is  a  vindictive  and  unreasonable  tax. 
It  robs  Peter  and  does  not  pay  Paul ;  it  is  biting  the  nose  without  even 
spiting  the  face. 

The  increase  in  the  duty  has,  further,  resulted  in  attracting  to  this 
country  a  large  number  of  foreign  artists,  who  have  come  over  for  a  few 
months  to  paint  their  pictures  here  and  thus  evade  the  duty.  English, 
French,  Hungarian,  German,  they  have  flocked  to  our  shores  and  hastily 
gathered  in  their  harvest.  The  American  artists  have  extended  them 
a  welcome,  have  lent  them  studios,  and  aided  them  in  the  search  for 
American  doUarSt  knowing  that,  if  their  wares  are  worthy,  tiiere  is 
something  to  be  learned  from  them,  and  that  a  man  who  buys  a  foreign 
art-product  is  not  less  likely  on  that  account  to  patronize  the  domestic 
article. 

One  of  the  minor  anoyances  of  the  present  condition  is  the  tact  that 
a  work  on  which Hiuty  has  been  paid,  if  sent  out  of  the  country,  can  not 
be  re-imported  without  paying  duty  a  second  time.  A  most  interesting 
and  instructive  class  of  exhibitions  has  been  held  recently,  at  which 
the  earlier  and  later  works  of  a  single  master  are  gathered  to  illustrate 
his  growth  and  development.  The  works  of  J.  F.  MUlet  and  Alma 
Tadema  and  their  peers  have  been  collected  from  every  country,  bat 
American  possessors  of  their  works  can  not  lend  them  for  these  pur- 
poses; and,  like  the  artists,  they  acquire  a  reputation  for  selfishness  and 
meanness  that  they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve.  And  sometimes  the 
prohibition  is  felt  in  a  closer  way.  Suppose  a  person  owns  some  fine 
tapestries  on  which  a  heavy  duty  has  been  paid,  and  they  are  in  need 
of  restoration.  There  are  no  workmen  in  this  country  competent  to  work 
upon  them.  They  can  not  be  sent  to  Europe  without  being  subjected 
to  a  second  duty  of  half  their  value  on  the  return,  and  skiUed  workmen 
can  not  be  sent  for  to  do  the  work  here,  because  that  would  be  a  violation 
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of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  contract  labor !   And  so  a  noble 
work  of  art  must  rot  oa  the  walls. 

These  inconsistencies  and  incongraities,  which  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  are  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  hardships  attending  a 
hasty  and  surreptitious  piece  of  legislation  in  defiance  of  a  long-estab- 
lished and  enlightened  policy.  The  resumption  of  that  policy  will  place 
as  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  liberal  views  that  lead  every  '' nation 
claiming  to  be  civilized'^  to  extend  to  the  fine  ans  encouragement  and 
approbation  as  engines  of  education,  as  infiuences  making  for  refine- 
ment and  decency.  ^^  In  order  that  the  artistic  capacities  of  a  nation 
sbonld  be  largely  developed,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  <<  it  is  necessary  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  should  come  in  frequent  contact  with  artistic 
works,  and  that  there  should  be  institutions  securing  the  means  of  ar- 
tistic education."  Grei^t  strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the 
United  States  through-  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  individuals. 
Oar  schools  of  artist-artisanship  afford  to  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  an  opportunity  to  gain  honest  and  worthy  livelihoods  in  an  en- 
gaging and  elevating  sphere.  Workers  in  iron  and  brass,  carvers  and 
decorators,  can  make  higher  wages  when  to  thorough  workmanship 
they  add  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  and  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  examples  of  all  times  and  ages.  A  liberal  interpre* 
tation  of  th^  law  providing  for  the  free  admission  of  antiquities  has 
removed  a  great  obstruction  to  fine  art  growth  by  facilitating  the  aoqui- 
sition  of  the  best  models  and  standards  of  preceding  centuries.  Under 
this  clause  it  has  been  decided  by  a  court  that  silver  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  exempt  from  duty,  and  a  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  brought  down  the 
limit  as  to  pictures  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  year  1700.  All  pro- 
daced  before  that  are  antique,  all  later  are  competitors  of  the  domestic 
artist  Baphael,  Rembrandt,  Bubens,  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
masters  can  now  be  brought  into  the  United  States  without  payment  of 
a  disastrous  fine ;  but  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Oonstable,  Turner,  not 
to  speak  of  living  artists,  remain  under  the  ban.  As  there  are  no  manu- 
facturers of  antiquities  to  be  protected,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
fine  arts  and  no  interference  with  commerce  to  admit  free  of  duty  all 
commodities  (except  wines)  more  than  thirty  years  old,  as  is  already  the 
case  with  books. 

Among  the  nations  or  colonies  claiming  to  be  civilized  that  admit 
works  of  art  free  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  India,  New 
SoQth  Wales,  and  Victoria.  Russia  imposes  a  tax  of  '30  cents  per  36 
poands  on  certain  statuary,  but  includes  pictures,  curiosities,  and  arti- 
cles '^  not  having  the  usual  qualifications  of  merchandise  "  on  the  free 
list  China  has  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  works  of  art  if  for  sale,  and 
Turkey  charges  40  cents  a  pound  on  pictures  and  allows  the  importa- 
tion of  20  pounds  of  statuary  for  $1.  Portugal  collects  5  i>er  cent. 
on  paintings  and  1  per  cent,  on  statues,  and  Spain  gets  a  specific 
dnty  of  19  cents  off  every  picture  and  7  cents  oflF  every  10  pounds  of 
statuary  imported.  Hawaii  and  Gorea  collect  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
New  Zealand  15,  and  Ganada,  following  a  bad  example,  20.  Mexico, 
however,  only  exacts  52  cents  per  kilogram  of  paintings  and  8  cents 
per  kilogram  of  statuary;  Honduras  lays  a  tax  of  $1.20  a  pound  on  all 
^^art,"  Nicaragua  41  cents  a  pound  (on  paintings),  San  Salvador  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  Ecuador  4  cents  a  pound.  Three  or  four  South 
A^mehoan  republics  having  a  high  rate  would  probably  not  fall  within 
tbe  Secretary 's  category  of  '<  nations  claiming  to  be  civilized." 

H.  MABQUAm). 
64  TAB 
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AX   AYEBAaS  TABIFF  BATE  IS  NO  STANDABD  OF  THE  EFFEOT  OF  PBO- 

TEOTIYB  DUTIES. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Mills  bill  maintains  higher  direct  proteetion  to 
onr  industries  than  did  either  of  the  distinctively  protective  tariffs  of 
1842  or  of  1861,  and  more  than  four  times  the  protection  advised  by 
and  adopted  nnder  Washington  to  establish  industrial  independence  of 
England,  and  also  that  the  Mills  bill  leaves  an  average  tariff  of  40 
per  cent,  on  our  competitive  manufactu^d  industries,  reducing  it  only  7 
per  cent  Here  the  average  i>ercentage  of  taxiff  collected  on  dutiable  im- 
ports is  dogmatically  set  up  as  the  standard  and  test  of  protective  force 
in  any  sdiedule  of  duties.  ISo  position  could  be  more  fallacious,  mislead- 
ing, unfounded,  worthless,  because  flatly  contradicted  by  frequent  experi- 
ence. For  instance,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  tariffs  in  onr  history 
was  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  Under  its  periodic  reduction,  moving 
toward  a  rate  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.  fix>m  and  after  June  30,  1843, 
the  average  percentage  of  duties  on  net  imports  of  dutiable  articles,  as 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was,  in  the  several 
fiscal  years,  as  follows : 


3L77 
34.39 
34.56 
2^81 


Pereent. 

1834 40.19  1839. 

1835 40.38  1840. 

1836 34.94  1841. 

1837 29.18  1842. 

1838 41.33 

Let  it  be  noticed  that,  under  a  tariff  which  was  followed  by  an  indos- 
trial  and  financial  coUapse— a  tariff  which  emptied  the  national  coflfers, 
bankrupted  States,  and  filled  the  whole  land  with  distress — the  average 
import  rate  on  dutiable  merchandise  was,  in  three  of  the  years,  greater 
man  the  average  claimed  as  the  ample  protection — the  ^^  direct^  pro- 
tection—lefb  in  the  Mills  bill,  after  all  its  changes  from  the  present  law. 
Further,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  average  rate  collected  under  the 
disastrous  measure  of  183^  was,  in  1838,  adfter  three-tenths  of  the  daties 
had  been  taken  off,  higher  than  after  only  one-tentih  had  been  taken  off 
in  1834. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  tariff  in  our  histoiy  has  exceeded  in  protective 
force  the  famous  act  of  1842.  Prompt  and  marvelous  recuperation, 
industrial,  commercial,  financial,  followed  its  passage ;  yet  in  four  fliscal 
years  under  its  operation  the  average  percentage  of  duties  on  net  im* 
ports  of  dutiable  articles  was  as  given  below : 

PerMnt. 

1843 29.19 

1844 36.88 

Now,  according  to  the  test  set  up,  the  ruinous  tariff  of  1833  should 
have  much  surpassed  the  prospering  tanff  of  1842  in  protective  force, 
contrary  to  the  fact.  And  the  average  rate  of  41.33  per  cent  in  183S, 
when  industry  and  business  were  wrecks,  should  have  been,  if  judged 
by  the  same  false  standard,  far  more  protective  in  effect  than  the  aver- 
age rate  under  the  two  protective  tariffs  passed  in  1861,  tiiiat  rate  haviDg 
been  36.2  per  cent. :  yet,  as  an  established  fact,  the  higher  percentage 
was  concurrent  with  general  paralysis,  while  Uie  lower  percentage  ac- 
companied general  activity. 

These  historical  comparisons  shoald  make  it  plain,  beyond  doubt  to 
every  reader,  that  an  average  tariff  rate  can  not  be,  in^itflpl^^my  conreet 


1845. 
1840. 


Par  «(• 
..  34.45 

..  33.3^ 
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or  juBt  measure  of  the  protection  exerted,  or  to  be  exerted,  by  a  ^ven 
schedule  of  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  full  time  to  call  a  halt  in  this  blunder- 
ing and  dangerous  use  of  statistics.  No  error  is  more  common  tiian 
false  inference  drarwn  from  an  average  percentage.  For  instance,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  Mills  bill  reduces  the  general  average  rate  of  present 
duties  **  only  7  per  cent."  Can  tfie  man  whose  special  product  has  been 
transferred  to  the  free  list,  or  has  suffered  loss  of  half  the  duty  be  solaced 
with  that  idea  T  Will  that  idea  bring  any  comfort  to  the  manufacturer 
whose  net  profit  is  not  so  much  as  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  capital 
invested!  Will  that  idea  afford  relief  to  the  workman  whose  pay  has 
to  be  cut  do^n  to  enable  his  employer  to  meet  the  increased  power  of 
foreign  competition  !  Is  it  not  known  that  it  was  a  reduction  of  "  only  » 
10  per  cent,  from  many  protective  duties  in  1872  which  was  a  mighty 
factor  in  precipitating  the  panic  and  ban  kruptcies  of  1873  T  In  the  light 
of  that  experience  what  assurance  can  be  given  that  7  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion would  be  harmless,  or  even  not  disastrous,  under  present  condi- 

tiODSt 

The  claim  that  the  Mills  bill  contains  <^more  than  four  times  the  pro- 
tection advised  by  and  adopted  under  Washington"  rests  upon  no  better 
foandation  than  reckless  audacity  of  assertion.  General  average  per- 
centage of  duties  never  is,  singly  considered,  any  test  of  protective 
force  in  the  tariff.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  eircumstances  in  1789 
bear  no  resemblance  t(»  circumstances  in  1888.  Then  scarcely  4,000,000 
people  were  thinly  scattered  over  a  narrow  strip  of  soil  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  the  States  were  only  13;  now  the  population  numbers 
about  60,000,000,  the  inhabited  area  spreads  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
and  the  States  are  38.  Then  not  a  turnpike  road,  nor  a  cansd,  nor  a 
steam-engine  at  work,  could  be  found  in  all  America;  now  these  agencies 
of  civilization  are  not  only  very  numerous  but  supplemented  with  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  Then  travel  was 
mainly  on  horseback,  by  canoe,  and  by  coach,  with  transportation  by 
pack-horse,  by  wagon,  and  by  flat-boat;  now  travel  and  transportation 
are  mainly  by  steam  on  both  land  and  water.  Then  scarcely  any  labor- 
saving  machines  were  used  in  manufactures,  none  in  agriculture,  and 
handicraft  tools,  few  and  clumsy,  were  the  rule ;  now  arms  of  iron  with 
mascles  of  steel,  and  automatic  appliances  more  accurate  than  human 
skill,  are  necessary  instruments  of  production,  reducing  toil  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  workshop.  Then  chemistry  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  mechanic  arts;  now  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  agencies  of  manufact- 
nre.  Then  sailing  vessels  furnished  the  sole  means  of  crossing  the 
ocean,  and  the  voyage  was  seldom  less  than  six  weeks;  now  the  Atlan- 
tic is  practically  a  vast  ferry,  crossed  by  steamships  in  six  days,  while 
instant  communication  with  Europe  is  ever  ready  through  the  cable. 
Then  capital  was  scarce ;  now  it  is  abundant.  Then  the  margin  for 
competition  was  wide,  becanse  the  rate  of  profit  was  large ;  now  the 
practice  is  quick  sales,  short  credits,  and  small  profits.  Then  industries 
vere  few;  now  they  are  multitudinous.  Then  there  was  no  such  thing 
upon  our  soil  as  a  factory  in  the  modern  sense.  Scarcely  an  article  of 
that  early  time  survives  for  the  uses  of  to-day.  Clothing,  furniture, 
utensils,  implements,  all  bore  small  resemblance  to  the  same  classes  of 
products  now,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  mere  germs  of  present  develop- 
ment. When  the  Union  was  about  to  supersede  the  Confederation  the 
influences  at  work  upon  agriculture,  upon  manufactures,  upon  trade, 
upon  progress,  were  altogether  different  in  Europe  and  in  America  from 
what  they  are  now,  devolving  upon  our  ancestors  burdens  to  be  carried, 
tasks  to  be  performed,  and  problems  to  be  solved  without  likeness  to 
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the  burdens,  tasks,  and  problems  of  this  original,  intense,  swift,  matme, 
and  opnlent  age.  The  tariff  of  1789  had  to  be  oonformed  to  the  pecaliar 
sorroandings  and  the  extraordinary  needs  of  that  remarkable  period. 
Oar  Bevoltttionary  forefathers  lived  in  a  simple  age,  an  age  of  snaO- 
pace  in  the  aconmalation  of  wealth,  an  age  of  inexpensive  tastes,  frugal 
habits,  plain  dress,  manual  labor,  few  tools,  little  money,  slow  competi- 
tion, and  humble  aspirations.  That  simplicity  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
made  requisite  an  equal  simplicity  in  the  tar^BTon  imports;  yet  it  must 
not  be  inferred,  because  the  general  average  rate  was  quite  low,  that  do 
high  duties  were  imposed;  for,  during  the  debate  on  the  measure,  Mr. 
Bland,  of  Virginia,  said :  ''  The  enumerated  articles  in  this  bill  are  very 
numerous;  they  are  taxed  from  fifty  per  cent,  downward."  A  large 
part  of  the  duties  in  the  Mills  bill  would  have  been,  in  1789,  prohibitory, 
whereas  they  are  now,  under  the  radicidly  cbangM  conditions,  insuffi- 
cient for  protection.  Duties  which  were  protective  in  the  tarifis  under 
Washington  would  fall  much  short  of  that  effect  to-day.  Wages  in 
Eurox>e  and  America  were  then  much  nearer  being  upon  a  lev^  than 
they  are  now ;  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  that  protective  duties 
should  be  as  high  then  as  now.  In  framing  a  tariff  the  whole  environ- 
ment must  be  considered,  not  merely  an  average  rate  of  duties.  That 
the  Mills  bill  has  utterly  &iled  to  do. 


WROUGHT-IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES  AND  PIPES. 

Friday,  August  24, 1888. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAH.  J.  CUBTIS, 

Cf  ihejirm  of  SklUvan  #  Cromwell,  aUomeya  at  law,  Drexel  hiMdinfft  New  York  Citif. 

Mr.  OxTBXJS.  I  appear  here  as  representing  practically  all  the  wroagh^ 
iron  tube  and  steel  works  in  the  IJnited  States. 

This  industry  originated  in  this  country  in  182{{,  and  until  and  in- 
cluding 1878  the  growth  was  very  slight  indeed.  In  1878  there  were 
only  eight  mills  in  this  country.  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  and 
printed  a  very  brief  argument  in  support  of  a  new  classification  of  tbe 
particular  goods  represented  by  these  manufacturers,  and  also  a  new 
schedule  of  duties. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  represent  whom  T 

Mr.  GuBTis.  The  wrought-iron  and  steel  tube  and  pipe  manufiietur- 
ers.  The  classification  of  those  articles  appears  in  the  MUls  bill  on  pa^e 
18,  Unes247and248: 

Boiler  tabes,  or  other  tubes,  or  flaes,  or  stays,  'or  wrought  iron,  or  .steel,  U  ^^^ 
per  pound. 

Senator  Hisgook:.  Boiler  tubes,  or  other  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Without  reading  or  reciting  this  argument,  what  we  cl^m  is  that 
under  tbe  existing  tariff  this  industry  has  been  greatly  benefited  and 
has  grown  rapidly,  and  that  the  result  has  been  beneficial  as  well  to  the 
manufacturer  as  to  tbe  consumer.  The  growth  during  the  last  ten 
years  has*  been  over  100  per  cent,  in  product.  It  ha^  exceeded  tbe 
growth  of  the  preceding  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  induBtry. 
Whereas  there  were  eight  mills  in  this  country  in  1878,  there  are  to-day 
thirtymills  in  operation  in  this  country.  TheproduetioiioflSTSwasftom 
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$15,000|000  to  $20,000,000  per  year,  emplojring:  from  6,000  to  8,00a 
workmen.  The  produotion  today  is  from  f  30,CMK),000  to  $40,000,000,  en^ 
plojing  from  12,000  to  15,000  workmen.  I  say  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  injury  to  the  consumer,  and  possibly  directly  ben- 
eficial to  bim  in  this  way.  The  price  hae  been  subject  to  constant  flue* 
tnations  under  the  natural  influences  of  trade  and  without  any  undue 
Btimnlus  caused  by  the  taiiff,  although  the  tariff  has  protected  the  in- 
dustry. 

There  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  past  few  years  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  in  the  prices  of  these  goods,  and  to  day  the  competition  is  so  active 
and  sharp  at  home  that  there  are  fifteen  mills  silent.  There  have  been 
several  failures  since  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year.  If  there  is  any 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  foreign  countries,  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  ask  ourselves :  If  we  add  to  the  competi- 
tion we  have  at  home  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  what  will  be 
the  condition,  as  to  the  balance  of  the  trade,  of  the  other  fifteen  millsT 
There  is  an  advantage  in  point  of  cost  of  material  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
ei^  manufacturer  of  at  least  100  per  cent.  I  now  speak  of  the  iron  as 
well  as  the  steel,  and  there  is  an  advantage  of  at  least  45  per  cent,  in 
cost  of  labor.  I  say  at  least  45  per  cent.,  because  German  labor  is  cheaper 
than  the  English,  and  I  use  the  English  ad  the  standard  when  I  say  45 
per  cent.  So  that  there  is  an  advantage  of  100  per  cent  in  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  45  per  cent,  in  cost  of  labor.  It  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to 
8ay  that  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  under  those 
circumstances  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  is  another  difference  between  foreign  goods  and  American 
goods:  Undei'  the  influence  of  this  tariff  the  American  manufacturer 
baa  been  committed  to  and  justified  in  making  a  superior  quality  of 
goods.  The  manufacturersV)f  Great  Britain  make  standard  goods  for 
gas,  water,  and  steam  purposes.  Their  materials  are  of  a  poorer  qual- 
ity, and  their  workmanship  is  of  a  poorer  quality.  The  American  man- 
ufacturer produces  one  standard  of  goods  for  gas,  water,  and  steam  f 
and  while  the  factor  of  safety  and  quality  may  be  greater  perhaps  than 
in  some  cases  is  necessary,  yet  the  benefit  is  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 

We  could  not  compete,  therefore,  with  the  foreigners,  because  of  their 
advantages  in  price  of  materials  and  labor,  and  also  because  their  goods 
are  inferior  in  quality.  Some  of  those  goods  have  been  recently  im- 
ported  into  this  country  from  Germany  and  sold  at  prices  with  which 
we  could  not  by  any  possibility  compete.  On  that  point  I  refer  to  the 
classification  I  have  i)roposed  in  this  memorandum  which  I  have  submit- 
ted. The  importation  from  Germany  was  the  result  of  an  evasion  of  the 
preseat  classification  of  the  existing  law. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  is  the  clause  of  the  present  law  which  covers 
your  case  t 

Mr.  Ctjbtis.  I  have  it  here. 

Boiler  tabes,  or  flae8,or  stays,  of  wronght  iron  or  steel,  3  cents  per  poand^ 

I  do  not  cite  the  section  or  the  page  where  that  is  to  be  found^  but 
that  is  the  exact  language. 

Other  wrought  iron  or  steel  tubes,  or  pipes,  2^  cents  per  ponnd. 

That  is  the  law  of  1883.    The  Milis  bUl  proposes : 

Boiler  tabes  or  other  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  1^  cents  per 

pOQDd. 

In  the  proposed  Senate  bill — and  I  get  my  information  in  regard  to 
this  from  my  correspondent  at  Washington — ^the  amonnt  fixed  by  yonr 
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subcommittee  is  under  the  same  dassiflcatioa  as  the  Mills  bill,2}eeat8 
per  poand  dnty.  -  Now  I  propose  this  as  a  new  classification  and  a  new 
rate  of  duty; 

I.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  flaes,  or  staysi  of  wrought  iron  or  eteel,  of  diameton  of 
(outside  measurement)  ^  inches  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound. 

That  is  the  highest  grade  of  goods  and  is  the  lightest  in  weight  and 
the  finest  in  quality,  and  therefore  can  stand  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  As 
we  descend  the  scale  in  quality,  we  reduce  the  duty  correspondingly: 

n.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameten 
of  (outside  measurement)  over  ^  inches,  2^  cents  per  ppund. 

III.  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes,  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrougbt-vron 
or  steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  end  (permanent  or  de* ' 
tached),  2  cents  per  pound. 

IV.  AH  tubular  goods  having  plain  ends,  that  is,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or 
flanges,  shall  be  included  in  classes  I  and  II. 

The  reason  for  this  discrimination,  change,  and  difference  is  this: 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  Germans  have  been  able  to  import  as  pipes 
what  are  really  steel  tubes ;  and  if  you  will  notice,  the  existing  law  has 
not  the  word  <<  pipes  "  in  the  first  clause.  It  is  entirely  omitted.  If 
yon  will  read  the  Mills  bill  yon  will  also  find  the  word  ^<  pipes"  is 
omi  ted« 

Setnator  HiBCOGE.  It  is  contaiiled  in  the  present  law,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  GuBTis.  Only  in  the  second  clause. 

Senator  HisooGK.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  You  will  see  that  under  that  second  clause  if  a  German 
should  invoice  his  tubes  as  wrought- iron  pipe  or  semi-steel  pipe  he  could 
get  them  in  under  the  second  clause  and  would  be  able  to  import  his 
goods,  and  in  that  way  evade  the  proper  duty  on  them.  The  word 
**  pipes  "  ought  to  be  in  the  first  clause  of  the  law.  Such  evasions  as  I 
speak  of  have  already  occurred.  I  am  speaking  from  actual  experience 
in  regard  to  that. 

There  is  also  another  difference  which  I  mention  here,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  I  understand  that  they  make  boilers,  not  with  a  socketed 
end,  but  with  a  screw  end,  or  an  end  pointed  out  to  an  edge.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  original  pipe.  They  are  made  of  standaoxl  sizes,  and  when 
wrought-iron  pipes  are  used  for  water  or  steam  purposes  yon  will  recall 
jiourself  that  you  have  always  seen  them  with  screws  so  that  they  can 
be  fastened  together,  but  never  so  with  boilers.  But  as  boilers  are  of  a 
finer  ^ade  of  steel  and  workmanship,  they  are  entitled  to  more  protec- 
tion. This  classification  will  prevent  a  boiler  tube  from  being  imported 
with  a  screw  on  it  to  evade  the  duty,  as  it  is  now  done.  The  petition 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Converse,  the  manager,  or 
the  general  manager,  of  the  National  Tubular  Works  at  McEeesport, 
Pa.,  employing  5,000  men,  and  covering  over  40  acres  of  ground,  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  made  in  this 
way  so  as  to  permit  a  fair  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  as  well  as  an 
intelligent  discrimination  and  qualification  in  regard  to  goods.  Be 
first  presented  to  me  the  language  of  the  existing  tariff  law,  making  a 
modification  or  change  so  as  to  apply  to  that  classification.  I  asked 
him  to  justify  that  classification  and  that  tariff,  and  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  under  that  form  of  language. 
This  classification  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  has  been  an  intelligent 
effort  to  make  this  law  intelligible  and  easily  applied  so  as  to  readily 
and  easily  make  a  classification  at  the  custom-house. 

That  is  the  substance  of  my  argument.  I  have  also  included  at  the 
end  of  this  short  paper  some  propositions  which  I  think  will  readily 
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commend  themselves  to  the  committee.  I  have  not  weighted  this  paper 
down  or  filled  it  np  with  data  or  statistics.  Those  are  easily  obtained 
and  easily  snbmitted.  I  do  not  think  they^  will  aid  yon  very  much  in 
coming  to  the  conclasions  yon  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  If  yon  think  so  and  desire  them,  they  are  easily  ob- 
tained and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  them  to  yon.  We  have 
statisticians  who  are  able  to  collect  those  data,  and  we  will  submit  them 
to  yon.  They  would  only  result  in  showing  substantially  what  I  have 
stated  here. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  stimulated  by  the  protective 
daty  for  the  last  ten  years  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  preceding  fifty 
years,  as  I  have  already  said.  I  may  say  fairly  that  that  is  perhaps 
dae  in  some  measure  to  the  influences  of  trade.  It  .is  an  interesting 
fact  to  notice  that  this  trade  has  been  stimulated  and  its  present  condi- 
tion arrived  at  in  a  manner  entirely  unforeseen  and  unexpected.  I  re- 
fer to  this  new  natural-gas  industry,  which  may  be  thought  by  some  to 
have  given  the  business  a  somewhat  ubnatural  impetus  and  growth 
beyond  its  fair  average  need,  as  is  evidenced  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  mills  are  now  silent.  The  home  industry  has  been 
protected  without  injury  to  the  consumer.  The  competition  today  is 
80  sharp  that  the  prices  are  now  barely  living  prices.  The  only  profit 
that  can  be  made  is  a  fair  business  profit  upon  the  actual  outlay  of  the 
mannfacture.  The  prices  have  varied  and  fluctuated  at  least  25  per 
cent,  in  the  last  two  years,  as  I  have  said.  There  is  no  maintenance  of 
prices  due  to  the  tariff  beyond  what  a  fair  average  profit  for  these  goods 
should  be,  and  I  may  say  here,  for  your  information,  that  there  is  no 
pool,  or  trust,  or  combihation  which  tends  to  force  those  prices  up  and 
keep  them  up.  ^ 

Senator  Hisgock.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  understand: 
Id  your  classification  you  have  put  it  ^<  plain-end  boiler  tubes,  or  flues, 
or  stays,  of  wroughMronorsteel,  of  diameters  of  (outside  measurement) 
2}  inches  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound,"  and  then  the  same  kinds  of  goods 
above  that  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gtjbtis.  That  is  owing  to  the  increased  weight  As  the  weight 
increases  we  need  less  protection. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Then  you  have  taken  gas,  water,  and  steam 
tabes  that  are  threaded,  and  put  those  at  a  less  rate  of  duty,  2  cents 
a  pound.    Is  that  because  it  is  cheaper  than  iron  T 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  a  i>oorer  quality  of  iron.  There  is  less  skill  re- 
quired in  making  them,  and  they  are  a  poorer  quality  of  goods. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  That  covers  steam  tubes! 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to  that.  You  will  not 
find  any  steam  tubes  imported  with  screw  threads,  except  it  be  to 
evade  the  law ;  that  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tubes,  for  steam 
purposes,  with  a  threaded  end,  because  if  they  were  imported  with  a 
threaded  end,  as  steam  tubes  are,  of  standard  size,  our  American  stand- 
ards being  different  from  the  English  standard 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Under  that  classification  they  can  not  bring  in 
yoar  classifications  1  and  2  with  threaded  ends. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  was  about  to  speak  of  that.  They  can  do  it,  but  in 
order  to  do  that,  if  they  had  a  flanged  end,  a  threaded  end,  or  a  socketed 
end  of  the  steam  pipe,  they  could  bring  it  in  under  that  clause;  but  in 
order  to  make, it  a  commercial  article  they  would  have  to  cut  off  the 
threaded  end  or  take  off  the  flanged  or  socketed  end  to  adapt  it  to  the 
standard  pipe,  and  we  claim  that  that  would  be  an  impossibility  for  them 
to  compete  with  us  if  they-did  that,  because  they  would  have  to  reflt  it 
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to  the  standard  size.  Practically  that  never  can  be  done.  That  is  a 
material  pointy  and  I  am  very  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it.  That 
is  what  they  have  been  doings  because  they  have  been  importing  steam 
pipe  under  the  lower  classification  in  the  present  law,  not  with  threaded 
ends^  bat  steam  pipes  instead  of  tabes. 

Senator  Hiboock.  If  the  goods  you  have  classified  as  No.  3  came  in  i 
here  having  threaded,  flang^,  or  socketed  ends,  they  would  not  be  di- 
mension tubeS|  and  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  have  to  cut  off 
the  thread^  end. 

Mr.  OuBTis.  They  would  not  import  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3  either,  be- 
cause the  adjusting  to  standard  sizes  would  entirely  neutralize  the 
benefit  to  boiler-makers,  and  they  would  not  take  the  pains.  It  takes 
considerable  labor  and  trouble  to  do  that.  Wheoeas  we  would  sell  them 
a  tube  that  could  at  once  be  put  into  a  boiler  without  any  refitting  or 
readjusting.  We  anticipated  and  foresaw  that,  and  put  those  words  in 
there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  if  possible,  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  that.  We  anticipated  that  something  of  that  kind  might 
possibly  be  done,  yet  we  are  willing  to  take  that  risk.  Practically  it 
will  not  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  labor  to  make  the  pipe 
on  the  other  side,  to  fix  it  so  as  toevsMle  the  language  in  the  third  clause. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  Practically  these  classifications  1  and  2  are  all 
you  want! 

Mr.  GuBXis.  No,  sir;  because  gas  and  water  pipes  would  have  no 
classification  at  all. 

Senator  Hisoook.  There  would  be  tubes. 

Mr.  OuBTis.  They  would  not  be  plain-end  tubes ;  they  would  be 
threaded,  or  flanged,  or  socketed  ends,  and  they  are  heavier  and  they 
are  entitled  to  a  less  classification. 

Senator  His€K)CK.  All  that  would  be  needed  would  be  to  take  the 
present  classification  with  your  description,  <^  Boiler  tubes,  or  other 
tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  of  diameters  of  (oa^ 
side  measurement)  2^  inches  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound,"  and  above 
that  2^  cents  a  pound.    These  classifications  would  cover  your  case. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  A  change  of  language  might  be  used  in  the*present  clas- 
sification which  would,  perhaps,  cover  us  fully,  but  we  intended  to  make 
a  fair  discrimination  in  £a>vor  of  the  consumer,  recognising  some  senti- 
meuts  looking  in  that  direction.  This  schedule  admits  that,  becaose 
there  is  a  lower  rate  of  duty  upon  heavier  goods  and  a  scaling  down- 
ward.   We  thought  it  would  be' fair  to  do  that. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  language  I  give  yoa  would  cover  you  equally 
well  if  we  would  give  you  the  rate  of  duty  which  you  desire. 

Mr.  OxTBTis.  It  would,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  more  than  we  ask  for 
on  an  average. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Do  you  not  think  on  your  first  classification  there 
would  be  a  pretty  large  increase  t  What  are  those  goods  worth  per 
pound  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  GuBTis.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  valna- 
tion  or  cost  of  these  goods  for  these  reasons :  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  made  are  not  the  same  materials  of  which  our  goods  are  made; 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  pool  or  trust  on  the  other  side  which 
controls  the  value.  They  are  ccmsiderably  below  all  our  prices,  even 
with  their  pool  and  trust  forcing  their  prices  up  all  the  time. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Do  you  know  what  they  aret 

Mr.  OxjRTis.  I  have  not  the  figures  right  here,  but  the  German  pricee 
are  cheaper  than  American  prices,  and  the  English  are  also  ohei^>er 
than  the  American  prices*    The  German  prices  are  also  cheaper  than 
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the  English  prices.  I  know  that  German  boiler  tnbes  are  being  im* 
ported  into  this  conntry  under  the  2|  cents  per  ponnd  rate  of  dnty,not 
in  very  large  qnantities,  nnder  the  second  clause  of  the  present  law.  I 
fignred  that  on  one  class  of  goods  there  was  something  over  42J  per 
cent,  advantage  in  favor  of  English  goods,  and  they  have  the  trust 
prices  over  there.  It  might  be  Dair  to  say  that  in  any  comparison  be- 
tween English  prices  and  the  prices  of  goods  in  this  country  today  there 
will  have  to  be  considered  the  fact  that  Ameriean  goods  are  abnormally 
low  and  the  English  goods  are  abnormally  high. 

Senator  HisooOK.  In  1867  there  was  imported,  under  the  first  classi- 
fication of  the  present  law,  1,000,657  pounds,  and  nnder  the  second  classi- 
fication 419,000  pounds ;  the  unit  of  value  in  the  first  class  of  goods  was 
4.2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  70  i>er  cent.  Under 
the  second  classification,  the  unit  of  value  was  11  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
ad  volorem  duty  was  20.12  cents.  The  unit  of  value  on  the  other  side 
was  the  highest  under  the  second  classification. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  In  the  second  classification  the  unit  of  value  was  the 
highest,  do  you  say  T 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yes.  ,<*  Other  wrought-iron  or  steel  tubes,  or 
pipes,  2}  cents  a  pound." 

Mr.  GuBTis.  There  has  been  imported  under  that  a  finer  class  ef 
goods ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Under  the  second  classification  t 

Mr.  OXTSTis.  Yes ;  and  improperly,  too. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Still  there  were  very  few  imported  under  it  t 

Mr.  OuBTis.  Yes ;  very  few,  but  the  importations  were  Oerman,  I 
think. 

Senator  HiscooK.  The  larger  importations  are  under  the  first  classi- 
fication, at  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  clause.  Those  are  boiler  tubes  principally. 
Bat  we  t^ink  this  classification  we  propose  does  not  discriminate  un- 
fairly towards  the  purchaser  and  consumer,  because  it  would  permit, 
if  at  all,  any  competition  in  the  lower  grade  and  heavier  grade  of 
goods.  In  point  of  value,  I  suppose  those  are  the  most  expensive  and 
probably  the  smaller  paft  of  the  production  of  the  mills  of  this  country. 
The  larger  production  is  in  these  tubes. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  You  represent  the  entire  industry  of  this  country, 
do  we  understand  ! 

Mr.  GuBTis.  I  practically  represent  the  entire  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. I  wilt  read  you  the  names  of  those  whom  I  actually  intend  to 
represent : 

Haxton  Steam  Heater  Company,  Kewanee,  111. ;  Crane  Bros.  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  111.  j  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Chester  Pipe  and  Tube  Company,  Chester,  Pa.  -,  Continental  Tube  Works 
(limited),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Conshohocken  Tube  Company,  Conshohoc- 
ken,  Pa.;  The  Allison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
James  Hooven  &  Sons,  Norristown,  Pa. ;  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  (in- 
corporated), Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pennsylvania  Tube  Works,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  American  Tube  and  Iron  Company,  Middletowu,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh 
Tabe  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Beading  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Spang,  Chalfent,  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Syracuse  Tube  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Duquesne  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Oil  City 
Tube  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. ;  Riverside  Iron  Works,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va, ;  Curtis  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Id  that  connection  let  me  ask  whether  yon  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  yourself! 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  no;  I  am  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sallivan  & 
Cromwell.  Oar  firm  have  been  attorneys  for  the  National  Steel  Works 
for  many  years,  and  they- represented  every  concern  in  the  trade,  and 
it  18  tbrouji^b  tbem  that  we  are  speaking  now  for  the  trade  itself. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  The  only  thing  that  haa  surprised  me  is  that  yon, 
being  a  lawyer,  should  know  so  much  about  this  business. 

Mp.  Curtis.  I  probably  ought  to  apoligize  for  my  lack  of  infonna- 
tiou  on  the  subject,  because  1  have  had  only  a  very  short  time  in  which 
to  prepare  myself  for  this  hearing. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  spoke  of  a  concern  in  McEeesport. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  National  Tube  Works. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  represent  them  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  are  attomevs  for  them  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  do  represent  them  here.  They  are  the  largest  concern 
of  that  kind  in  this  country.  The  American  Tube  Works  Company  is 
the  next  largest.  In  that'case  there  is  a  curious  and  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  American  institutions  and-^erhaps  of  protection 
laws.  The  manager  and,  I  think,  president  of  that  concern — they  have 
two  large  mills— was  formerly  a  truckman  for  the  National  Tube  Works 
Compan3\  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  responsible  manufacturers  in 
the  country. 

Here  is  a  steel  engraving  of  the  National  Tube  Works,  'Which  will 
show  what  they  are  doing. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Syracuse  Tube  Com- 
pany nowt 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  recall  the  name.  They  authorissed  us,  throagh 
the  Tube  Works  Company  of  New  York,  to  act  for  them.  Shall  I  sub- 
mit my  printed  argument  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

>  # 

The  argument  is  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 

Grntlkmbn  :  The  manafaotureTs  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  tabee  and  pipes  in  the 
Unired  States  lie^  leave  to  request  a  revision  of  the  tariff  afifecting  their  mannfact- 
nres  as  established  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  to  ask  also  for  a.new  olassiflcation  of  their 
products. 

The  proposed  change  will  read  as  follows: 

I.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameten  of 
(outside  ineasnreuient)  2^  inches,  or  loss,  3  cents  per  pound. 

II.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes  or  flues  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameters  of 
(outside  measurement)  over  2i  iuches,  2|  cents  peir  pound. 

III.  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 

IV.  All  tubular  goods  having  plain  ends — i.  e,,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or 
flanges — shall  be  included  in  Glasses  I  and  II. 

We  shall  justify  the  proposed  duties  by  calling  your  attention,  briefly,  to  the 
growth,  magnitude,  and  importance  of  the  industry  we  represent. 

Teu  years  ago  there  were  only  eight  mills  manufaoturiug  wrought-iron  pipe  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  wore  located  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  system  of  prot<ection  the  industry 
has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  from  eight  mills  to  thirty,  scattered  throagh  eigbt 
States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  product  in  1878  was  from  $15,000,000  to  |20,000,000,  bM 
from  (5,000  to  8,000  hands  (men  and  boys)  were  employed.  To-day  the  value  of  the 
output  is  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  and  the  number  of  laborers  engaged  from 
12,U00  to  16,000.. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of  100  per  cent,  in  value  of 
product  during  the  last  decade,  due,  as  we  claim,  to  the  protection  afforded,  and  this 
without  injury  to  the  consumer,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  wrought  iron  and  steel 
tnbes  and  pipes,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  development  of  otiter  msn* 
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afactmixig  interests,  and  the  creation  and  discovery  of  ne^  enterprises,  notably  nat- 
nrai-^as  supply  companies  and  oil  wells. 

Thu  active  demand  stimulated  the  manofaotarers  to  increase  their  capacity,  and 
while  new  mills  have  been  erected  they  do  not  alone  indicate  the  growth  caused  by 
extension  and  enlargement  of  old  plants.  At  the  present  time  the  capacity  of  work- 
ing mills  is  about  one-half  the  whole  amount,  fifteen  mills  being  idle,  having  been 
closed  because  of  too  active  competition,  the  business  proving  for  the  time  being  un* 
profitable.  Since  January,  ItibS,  there  have  been  two  uilures,  besides  the  suspension 
of  operations  of  three  other  large  concerns.  Even  now,*  with  fifteen  4nills  runnlngi 
the  oapacitv  to  produce  is  from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  present 
demand. 

This  industry  is  very  wide-spread  in  its  usefulness,  as  the  out  put  of  the  mills  en- 
ters into  various  manufactures  and  trades,  such  as  locomotives  and  steam  boilers  ol 
all  binds,  gas  and  water  mains,  buildines,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  construction  work. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  $15,000,0009 
involving  a  payment  to  laborers  of  not  less  than  $4,&00,000  to  |6, 100,000  annually. 

This  capital  is,  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  like  investments,  such  aa 
wear  and  tear,  flnctoation  in  prices  of  raw  material,  and  active  home  competition, 
and  was  embarked  in  the  various  enterprises  in  expectation  of  all  these  influences 
and  conditions. 

The  ordinary  risks  of  business  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  manufacturers  have 
confidently  relied  upon  a  reasonably  stable  governmental  tariff  policy,  but  they  have 
not  expected  to  be  menaced  by  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition  induced  by  a  too 
ladieal  change  of  the  tariff. 

The  existing  tariff  has  furnished  substantial  protection  from  foreign  competition, 
the  home  demand  being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  home  manufactnrers. 

The  class  of  goods  in  question  are  manufactured,  outside  of  this  country,  prinoi^ 
pally  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  countries  have  an  advantage  of  nearly 
100  per  cent,  in  cost  of  material  and  about  40  per  cent,  in  cost  of  labor.  This  state* 
ment  is  very  conservative,  as  it  is  based  upon  a  comparison  with  the  oost  of  labor  and 
materials  in  Great  Britain,  whereas  in  (Germany  labor  and  materials  are  even  lower 
than  iu  Great  Britain.  Persons  well  informed  in  the  trade  are  bold  enoueh  to  affirm 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English  manufacturers  will  be  seeldng  protec- 
tion against  German  importations. 

Of  the  16,000  laborers  employed  in  this  country,  about  75  per  cent,  can  be  classed 
as  skilled  labor.  Many  of  the  more  skillful  have  been  trained  in  their  work  fh>m 
boyhood,  and  have  acquired  sufficient  means  to  obtain  comfortable  homes.  Thej 
aie  unfitted  for  any  other  trade  or  employment,  and  if,  by  reason  of  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  demand,  they  were  forced  to  become  idle,  great  and  serious  results 
would  flow  to  them,  and  bring  disaster  and  ruin  to  many  happy  and  contented  homes ; 
a  condition  that  could  not  be  cured  by  seeking;  other  occupations  for  which  they  are 
unfitted  and  unable  to  prepare  themselves  owing  to  want  of  skill  and  adaptability, 
,  and  local  and  family  ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  received,  the  sesnlt  has  not  been  injurious  to  the 
consumer.  This  tact  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fluctuation  in  prices  of  pipes  and 
tubes,  which  have  varied  according  to  the  natural  influences  of  tnde. 

The  excess  of  capacity  over  the  clemand,  and  the  absence  of  any  combination,  pool, 
or  trust,  have  stimulated  manufacturers  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cheapness  of  their 
goods,  and  have  caused  a  healthy  rivalry  in  business,  the  benefit  of  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  consumer. 

This  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  as  any  increased  demand  would  stimulate  pro- 
dnctioD,  cause  the  silent  mills  to  renew  worK,  and  thus  counteract  the  rise  in  pnces. 

Another  and  most  important  result  of  the  protection  hitherto  ei^oyed  has  been  in 
the  superior  class  of  goods  made  in  this  country. 

The  character  of  goods  made  in  Great  Britain,  where  most  foreign  pipes  and  tubes 
are  produced,  is  interior  to  our  own,  both  in  their  crude  and  manufactured  state. 
While  the  English  make  three  disttect  grades  of  ^oods  for  eas,  water,  and  steam 
purposes,  grading  the  thickness,  quality,  and  perfection  of  workmanship  according  to 
the  teste  to  which  these  classes  of  goods  are  to  be  subjected  iu  actual  use,  we  manu- 
facture one  class,  suitable  for  gas,  steam,  and  water;  and  while  it  is  true  that  our 
factor  of  safety,  where  goods  are  used  for  gas,  is  very  much  larger  tlum  necessity 
calls  for,  the  consumer  and  the  public  derive  the  advantage  of  this  precaution. 

It  would  therefore  result  iu  ^reat  injury  to  the  public  to  mix  the  different  classes 

of  goods  either  throush  the  designs  of  dishonest  merchants  or  the  carelessness  of  pur* 
chasers.    A  change  of  system,  so  long  and  so  favorably  established  and  known,  would 

briDg  chaos  and  confusion  to  the  trade  as  well  as  loss  and  danger  to  consumers.    The 

^gush  and  Germans  are  noted  for  cheapness,  and  the  Americans  for  quality. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  superior  (Quality  of  our  pipes  and  tubes  would  afford  some 
.   protection  to  our  manufacturers  and  keep  their  rivals  out  of  this  market ;  but  it  is  a 

well-known  fact  that  advantage  in  price  is  a  greater  danger  than  advantage  in  qoal* 
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xty  is  a  proteotioxi.    It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  protection  benefits  instesd  of  in- 
jnring  tne  consamer  in  quality. 

Any  demofalisation  of  the  pipe  and  tnbe  trade  in  this  country  will  react  upon  other 
indnstries.  With  ns,  as  with  almost  all  other  trades  and  arts,  there  are  many  sop- 
plying  materials,  etc.,  with  which  we  work. 

One  of  the  mills  represented  by  ns  (the  National  To  be  Works  Company)  itself  man- 
nfaetnres  from  60,000  to  60,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  by  three  or  fonr  difibrBnt  pto- 
eesseSi  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  its  own  mill. 

,  This  company  employs  in  this  branch  of  its  business  alone  3,000  workmen.    It  also 
purchases  as  much  more  material  from  other  rolling  mills  and  forges. 

While  all  rolling  mills  and  forges  are  not  dependent  upon  the  trade  we  represent 
for  their  business,  the  strips  of  steel  and  iron  used  in  pipe-makin|faTeof  spesialfoim 
And  sise,  and  rolling  mills  are  now  engaged  in  making  this  specialty  alone,  produc- 
ing at  least  600,000  tons  annually,  and  employing  about  22,000  workmen.  We  might 
foUow  the  chain  further  back  and  consider  the  number  of  steel  ingots,  blooms,  and 
the  amount  of  pig-iron  necessary  to  supply  these  rolling  mills,  but  our  purpose  will 
have  been  accomplished  if  we  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  intimate  relation 
one  branch  of  trade  beius  to  another,  and  to  the  great  injury  that  would  result  from 
crippling  the  manufacture  of  one  line  of  goods,  which  in  itself,  as  compared  with  the 
great  total  of  iron  and  steel  production,  is  comparatively  insignificant ;  but  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  trade  and  upon  business,  supplies  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure.  Tnese  interests  are  all  kindred,  and  what  affects 
one  is  sure  to  affect  the  other.  A  serious  disturbance  of  the  present  relation  must, 
therefore,  injure  many  workmen  and  impair  many  millions  of  capital. 

The  closing  of  all  the  pipe  and  tube  mills  and  kindred  rolling  mills  in  this  country, 
oonld  such  a  contingency  arise,  would  cause  at  least  9100,000,000  of  capital  and  100,000 
wc^kmen  to  lie  dormant  ^nd  be  idle. 

The  proposed  tariff  and  classification  differ  from  those  in  the  existing  law,  those  in 
the  bin  now  belbre  yon,  and  your  own  suggestions  as  they  have  been  conveyed  to  na 

A  frank  consideration  of  the  neoessities  of  the  case  has  warranted  a  revision  and 
a  substantial  rednotion  provided  the  classification  can  also  be  adopted.  The  language 
used  is  Justified  by  experience,  as  the  present  tariff  can  be,  and,  as  we  believe,  is 
being  evaded  by  importers. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  comparison  we  copy  the  various  provisions: 

PBBSEKT  TABIFF. 

'<  Boiler  tubes,  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  3  cents  per  pound. 
''  Other  wnmght-ironor  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  2i  cents  per  pound.'' 

MUXB  BOLL. 

*'  Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  1^  oe&ti  per 
pound.*    (Page  18^  lines  847, 248.) 

PBOPOSED  8KKATB  BILL. 

''Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  2^  centi  per 
pound." 

OUB  OLASSDIOATIOK. 

I.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diametocs  of 
(outside  measurement)  St\  inches  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound. 

II.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel«  of  diameters  of 
(outside  measurement)  over  2^  inches,  "i^  cents  p4^  pound. 

III.  Qaa,  waterj  and  steam  tubes  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought-iron  or 
steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 

lY.  All  tubular  roods  having  plain  ends,  i.  s.,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or  flsngea, 
shall  be  included  m  Glasses  I  and  U. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  recommendation  we  make  has  the  merit  of  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  although  somewhat  longer  than  any  of  the  others. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  word  "][»{pes^  Is  entirely  omitted  fh>m  the  MillBbllli 
and  also  from  the  first  section  of  the  existing  law. 

So  quick  is  the  foreign  competitor  to  catch  at  these  signiffcant  distlnctlont  tkftt 
German  taftet-have  been  imported  and  invoiced  as  vipes.  thereby  obtaining  the  sd- 
vantage  of  the  lower  duty,  and  securing  a  market  for  tneir  goods  at  prices  sgsbiit 
which  it  is  impossible  for  oar  clients  to  compete. 
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We  bare  presented  these  general  views  for  your  earnest  oennderalioni  without 
bardening  you  wiih  a  mass  of  statistics  and  figoiea  to  Justify  onr  faot« ;  bat  ahonJd 
yoa  crave  the  confirmation  we  are  prepared  to  give,  and  yoor  patience  and  strength 
will  permit  you  to  pernse  them,  we  will  gladly  famish  the  data  oolleeted  for  the 
parpoBe  of  enablins  us  to  present  the  views  herein  expressed. 

They  warrant  us  m  lading  down  the  following  propositions : 

I.  The  system  of  protection  in  practice  during  the  last  ten  years  has  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  manufacture  or  wroaght-iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes. 

n.  It  has  protected  the  home  industry  without  injury  to  the  consumer. 

III.  Home  competition  is  now  so  active  as  to  prevent  unnatural  and  artificial  pcioes 
aodesorbitaot  profits. 

IV.  The  addition  of  foreinpi  competition  would  result  in  disaster  to  our  home  mills, 
y.  We  can  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

(a)  They  have  100  per  cent,  advantage  in  the  cost  of  material. 

(t)  They  have  at  least  45  per  cent,  advantage  in  cost  of  labor. 

(c)  Their  iipoods  are  inferior  in  quality. 

VI.  The  present  investments  in  maoufacture  were  made  on  the  flaith  of  pioteotion 
and  an  expectation  of  reasonable  stability  of  the  tariff. 

YII.  The  home  consumer  has  been  benefited  by  a  natural  fluctuation  in  prioes,  and 
a  Boperior  standaid  of  goods. 

VIII.  A  radical  change  in  the  tariff  would  imperil  the  capital  invested,  and  injure 
the  laborers,  who  mus^  of  necessity,  prosper  or  suffer  according  to  the  condition  of 
trade. 

These  considerations  warrant  the  appeal  we  submit,  and  in  view  of  the  reasonable 
concessions  made  in  our  tetfommendation,  we  oonfidently  hope  you  will  be  Justified 
in  reporting  them  in  the  blU  to  be  proposed  by  you  to  the  Senate. 

Bespeotfully  submitted. 

SULUYAX  St  CBOMWXLL. 

AUpmejfnfor  ManufacHttrtn  of  Wnntffht'Iran  and  SUel  TubeB  and  Pipm, 


PIG-IRON; 


Friday,  August  24, 1888. 

lotes  of  a  hearing  of  the  oommittee  on  tariff  legidation  of  the  XASTEBS 
PIG-IEOV  ASSOOIATIOH,  said  oommittee  being  oomposed  of  WTTJJAHf 
A.  niGHAM,  ohairman  (president  of  the  Eockhill  Iron  and  Goal  Company 
of  PennsylTania,  320  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia),  Mr.  J.  WESLEY 
FULLMAS,  treasurer  of  the  West  Point  Enmaoe  Company,  Cold  Spiingi 
lew  Tork,  and  others. 

STATEXBIT  OF  WULIAK  A.  IHOHAII 

The  Ohaibman.  Your  particalar  interest  is  what  t 

Mr.  iNaHAM.  Plg'iron.  We  represent  all  the  manafactarers  of  pig- 
iron  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  fix)m  Lake  Ohamplain  down  to 
Georgia.  A 

The  Ghaibman.  And  called  what  T  ^ 

Mr.  iNaHAM.  The  Eastern  Pig-iron  Association.  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  tariff  legislation. 

The  Ghaibman.  State  to  ns  what  yon  desire. 

Mr.  Inqham.  The  Eastern  Piglron  Association  have  not  heretofore 
asked  a  heariug  before  the  Finaiice  Committee  of  the  Senate  for  two 
reasons: 

(1)  They  deemed  the  time  inopportune  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
taciff.  Such  a  revision  is  imperatively  required  by  the  numerous  mis- 
ecAstractions  of  the  tariff  of  1883  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and 
by  the  changes  in  business  which  have  taken  place  in  the  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  that  law.    But  this  associa- 
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tion  prefer  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  should  be  made  by  the  fiiends 
not  by  the  enemies  of  protection,  and  they  prefer  to  endure  the  evik 
that  we  suffer  from  at  present  in  the  hope  that  the  next  Congress  may 
have  in  both  branches  a  majority  in  favor  of  protection. 

(2)  Ifl  in  spite  of  their  views^  a  general  revision  should  be  undertaken 
by  tne  Senate  committee,  and  if  the  Senate  bill,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
House  (or  Mills)  bill,  must  go  to  a  conference  committee,  and  how  that 
would  result  we  do  not  know,  but  our  ezpepience  in  1883,  and  Uie  way 
we  were  slaughtered  then  'Ogives  us  pause."  For  these  reasons  we 
have  staid  away  from  the  sessions  of  the  committee.  If,  however,  we 
have  a  voice  in  a  tariff  bill  actually  to  become  a  law,  we  ask  that  the 
duty  on  pig-iron  be  restored  to  the  rate  prevailing  prior  to  the  acts  of 
July  14  and  December  22, 1870,  viz,  $9  per  ton.  The  present  rate  under 
the  act  of  1883  is  $6.72  per  ton.  Our  reason  for  demanding  this  ad- 
vance is  the  enormous  importation  of  pigiron  under  the  present  duty, 
which  shows  that  it  does  not  protect  us. 

We  further  ask  that  the  manufiEtcturers  of  bar  and  sheet  iron  be  better 
protected.  These  are  our  customers.  They  buy  our  pig-iron,  which  is  to 
them  a  raw  material,  while  to  us  it  is  a  finished  product,  and  convert  it 
into  the  innumerable  forms  adapted  for  general  use.  If  they  are  not 
protected,  no  protection  to  pig-iron  will  help  us. 

Now  they  are  not  protected.  And  here  let  us  say  that  protection  is 
not  a  question  of  percentage.  Protection,  as  we  understand  it,  is  simply 
equalizing  the  conditions  of  manufiacture  between  our  own  and  foreign 
countries.  Baw  material,  interest,  and  other  charges  are  somewhat 
cheaper  abroad,  but  the  main  difference  is  the  cost  of  labor.  To  say 
that  the  reductions  of  the  Mills  bill  are  only  from  duties  of  47  per  cent 
to  duties  of  40  per  cent,  if  true  (which  is  not  the  case),  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  protection.  As  well  one  might  say  that  a  dike  20  feet 
high  keeps  out  a  flood,  and  therefore  a  reduction  of  one-seventh  (from 
47  to  40  per  cent.)  in  the  height  of  that  dike  (from  20  feet  to  17  feet  2 
inches)  will  keep  it  out  in  a  moderate  and  reasonable  way.  This  would 
be  absurd,  and.  the  idea  of  moderate  protection  by  a  percentage  redac- 
tion  is  no  less  absurd. 

The  duties  either  protect  us  (by  equalizing  the  advantages  of  the 
foreigner)  or  they  do  not,  and  percentage  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  on  jbhe  part  of  our  customers,  the  maJters 
of  bar  and  sheet  iron,  that  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1883  are  now  too 
low.  The  duty  on  tin-plate  (97  per  cent  of  iron  coated  with  3  per  cent 
of  tin)  is  absurd,  being  actually  lower  than  the  duty  on  the  iron.  This 
duty  arose  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  law  in  Secretary  Fessenden's 
time,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  It  was  embodied  in  the  act 
of  1883.  It  has  killed  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  in  this  country— 
a  maijAfactnre  which  started  out  most  promisingly. 

The^uty  on  cotton-ties,  by  successive  administrative  decisions,  has 
beea  whittled  down  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  the  Mills  bill  puts  them  on 
the  fi'ee-list. 

The  steel-bloom  duty  has  ingeniously  been  construed  to  mean  some- 
thing lower  than  rails  which  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  mana- 
facture.  So,  wire  rods  which  used  to  be  rolled  No.  6  size  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  tariff  of  1883  and  are  now  being  rolled  No.  6  size,  a 
size  unprovided  for,  and  coming  in  under  the  *'  not  otlierwise  provided 
for  ^  clause  at  a  lower  rate.  There  are  hundreds  of  instances  where  the 
sharp  eyes  of  foreigners  have  detected  holes  in  the  act  of  1883,  through 
which  they  creep. 
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All  this  requires  revision;  a  careful  revision^  but  a  revisioii  in  the 
Interest  of  protection. 

As  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  revision  is  possible  by  the  present 
(Congress  we  have  abstained  from  appearing  before  your  committee. 

Bat  we  hope  in  the  next  Congress  that  there  will  be  such  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  as  will  secure  the  home  maf  ket  to  the  home  producer  for  a 
generation. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  rule,  how  many  tons  of  ore  are  there  to  the  ton 
ofiront 

Mr.  iNeHAM.  It  is  variable.    It  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  ore. 

The  Chatbman.  Where  is  your  furnace  located  t 

Mr.  II90HAM.  In  Huntingdon  County,  Fa.,  about  200  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  near  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad. 

The  Chaibhan.  About  100  miles  west  of  Harrisburg  t 

Mr.  I^aHAM.  Eighty-six  miles  west  of  Harrisburg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yoil  get  Lake  Superior  ores  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Koiwe  can  not  afford  it. 

The  Chairman,  w  here  do  you  get  them  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Around  home. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  good  pig-iron  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  if  we  are  careful  to  eliminate  the  phosphorus,  which 
is  the  great  <^ black  bear"  of  the  whole  concern. 

Senator  HisoooK.  How  many  tons  of  ore  do  yon  take  in  your  own 
fdmacet 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  happened  to  go  over  that  last  week.  Our  ores  will 
average  37^  per  cent.  My  Mend  Mr.  Pullman  is  an  advocate  of  Lake 
Superior  ores.  The  Lake  Superior  ores  are  66  per  cent.,  nearly  double. 
But  then  they  are  so  far  off  and  cost  so  much  Uiat  our  leaner  ores  are 
really  cheaper. 

I  have  a  more  detailed  statement  here,  prepared  by  one  of  our  mem- 
bers,  who  is  unfortunately  not  able  to  be  present,  and  which  goes  into 
facts.  This  statement  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  our  committee  on 
tariff  legislation,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ainey,  who  is  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Iron  Company,  and^I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  that  to  the  com* 
mittee. 

8TATEMBHT  OF  W.  H.  AIHST, 

President  of  ike  Lehigh  Inm-  Campanff,  AUeiUawn,  Pa, 

Protection  to  American  industries,  if  it  has  an  object,  would  preserve 
oar  American  markets  for  our  home  products. 

When  foreign  products  come  into  our  markets  and  exclude  an  equal 
quantity  of  home  product,  the  effect  on  the  latter  is  the  same  whether 
it  comes  in^e^  of  duiy  or  only  pays  a  duty  which  enables  it  to  displace 
the  home  product. 

Hence,  the  actual  importation  of  commodities  which  can  and  ought 
to  be  made  here  furnish  Congress  at  all  times  a  safe  and  reliable  guide 
for  the  protection  of  our  American  industries. 

We  used  in  1887  of  iron  and  steel  8,230,399  tons :  we  imported  in 
1887  of  iron  and  steel  1,783,251  tons.  Of  the  latter,  780,940  tons  were 
pig  and  scrap  iron,  and  1,002,311  tons  were  manufactured  iron  and  steeL 

We  could  and  should  have  made  every  ton  of  the  1,783,251  tons  im- 
ported,  and  would  have  made  it  if  adequately  protected. 

A  consistent  and  helpful  revision  of  the  toriff  should  materially  in* 
erease  many  of  the  present  rates,  which,  like  pig-iron  and  some  kinds  of 
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manufBM^tiired  iron  and  steel,  are  entirely  too  low  to  prevent  the  enor- 
mons  importations  of  last  year. 

The  dnty  on  wrought  scrap-iron  should  be  higher  than  that  on  pig- 
iron.  A  ton  of  wronght  scrap  can  be  converted  into  refined  bar-iron  for 
materially  less  than  a  ton  of  pig-iron ;  and  it  requires  1^  tons  of  the  lat- 
ter to  equal  a  ton  of  wrought  scrap  in  the  yield  of  bar-iron. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  high-grade  foundry  pig-iron  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  ^rnaces  of  which  come  in  more  direct  oompetitioQ 
with  the  foreign  product  than  any  others,  is  as  follows : 

CoBt  of  ore  to  ton  of  iron . . .  |8. 00 ;  00  per  cent,  of  this  is  labor,  say |7. 20 

Cost  of  flnz  to  ton  of  iron...      .70;  all  labor  practically 70 

Cost  of  coal  to  ton  of  iron.. .     4. 30;  90  per  cent,  of  this  is  labor,  say 3.97 

Cost  of  materials 13.00  Cost  of  labor..- 11.B7 

Fnmace,  labor,  and  repairs  (being  labor  or  product  of  labor) 3.00 

Total  labor  cost. 14.87 

Now,  the  wages  we  pay  average  more  than  twice  that  paid  in  Europe. 
The  difference,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  and  consular  reports,  is  about 
as  4  to  9.  That  proportion,  or  four-ninths  of  $14.87,  makes  the  labor 
cost  there  16.61.  Add  the  duty,  $6.72,  and  we  have  $13*33  against 
$14.87,  or  a  difierence  of  $1.54  per  ton  against  us  on  cost  of  labor. 

A  furnace  plant  costing  $200,000  here  will  cost  there  only  $100,000, 
because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials  to  build  it.  Here 
it  requires  an  average  working  capital  of  $100,000,  while  $50,000  there 
will  handle  the  same  quantity  of  product  and  materials.  The  average 
rate  of  interest,  discount,  and  exchange  paid  tiiere  is  less  than  half  that 
paid  here.  Allowing  half  difference  for  cost  of  discount,  interest,  etc., 
and  we  have  a  foil  $1  per  ton  additional  against  us,  and  making  together 
a  total  difference  of  $2.54  per  ton  against  us.  This  $2.54  and  duty, 
$6.72,  makes  $9.26  as  the  duty  required  to  put  our  home  producers  on 
an  equality  with  the  foreign  producer  in  our  own  home  market. 

The  reductions  iu  the  duty  on  pig-iron  from  $9  per  ton  have  been  very 
injurious  and  in  many  cases  disastrous.  The  first  reduction  from  $9  to 
$7  opened  our  markets  to  foreign  pig-iron,  and  forced  an  unequal  strug- 
gle with  the  foreign  producers  at  low  wages.  One  by  one  our  fiamaoes 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  "New  Jersey  were  forced  to  close  aod 
put  out  their  fires,  whilst  most  of  those  that  continued  the  fight  were 
driven  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  duty  on  pig-iron'  be 
fixed  at  $9  per  ton  and  ^e  duty  on  wrought  scrap-iron  at  $11  per  ton. 

Whilst  we  do  not  expect  or  believe  that  this  will  materially  aflEect 
prices  here,  it  will  give  us  the  whole  market,  and  enable  the  home  pro- 
ducers to  operate  their  plants  to  their  full  capacity. 


aomHUATionr  of  statbmeht  of  wniiAM  a  nroHAM. 

The  Chairman.  Fow  you  may  go  on  with  your  own  statement 

Mr.  Ikghah.  Mr.  Ainey  makes  the  cost  of  ore  to  ton  of  iron  $8.  I 
could  beat  him  on  that  at  home,  but  then  he  beats  me  on  some  otiier 
points.    He  makes  cost  of  flux  to  the  ton  of  iron  70  cents. 

Senator  Jonxs.  Where  is  that  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  On  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad,  about  a  mile  beJow 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  flux  limestone  is  right  at  hand,*is  it  nott 
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Hr.  INOHAM.  Ohy  yes;  the  valley  is  full  of  it  We  have  the  same 
tbiDg.  Mr.  Ainey  makes  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  iron  ^4.30,  makiug 
the  total  cost  of  materials  $13. 

Senator  HisoooK.  How  much  does  it  cost  you,  say,  running  six 
months,  per  ton,  on  an  average,  considering  the  plant  and  everything 
else! 

Mr.  Ingham.  This  is  merely  the  valuation  of  the  material  itself.  The 
labor  in  handling  at  the  furnace  is  what  we  call  furnace  labor. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  you  really  per 
ton  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes ;  I  know  what  it  costs  every  month,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  figure  it  out. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  much  is  itt 

Mr.  Ingham.  For  the  last  six  months  it  has  not  run  under  $14,  and 
it  lias  run  over  $16 ;  it  varies  every  month,  because  there  are  lots  of  in- 
cidental exx>ehses  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  From  $14  to  $16  a  ton 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  iron  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Our  specialty  is  gray  forge  mill  iron  for  conversion  into 
bar  Iron. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  up  any  Bessemer  steel  1 

Mr.  Ingham.  Ob,  no ;  we  have  no  ores  that  are  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Do  you  make  foundry  iron  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  occasionally  tried  to  make  it  as  a  specialty, 
bat  we  have  never  been  very  successful.  Two  months  ago  we  made 
foundry  iron  almost  exclusively. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  not  Mr.  Ainey's  report  make  the  iron  cost  cbn- 
siderabiy  more  than  $14. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes;  the  material  costs  $13,  and  then  there  is  fur- 
nace labor  and  repairs,  being  labor  or  products  of  labor,  $3  per  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  Making  $16. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes ;  that  furnace  labor  and  repairs  is  an  item  that 
varies  considerably  in  every  furnace ;  my  experience  is  that  we  might  do 
a  litttle  better  than  that,  but  I  know  a  good  many  others  that  do  not  do 
any  better.  Labor  means  the  wages  of  every  man  around  the  furnace, 
including  the  superintendent  and  clerks  in  the  office  and  everything 
else  'j  and  incidentals  means  the  expenses  for  oil  and  waste,  and  lepairs 
when  anything  breaks  down,  and  all  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Belining  the  foroace  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  that  is  not  in. 

Senator  fiisooOK.  How  often  do  you  have  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  a  matter  of  accident.  If  we  are  lucky  we  do 
not  have  to  do  it  more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  but  if  an  acci- 
dent occurs  we  might  have  to  do  it  in  three  months  again.  That  in- 
volves an  expense  of  $3,000  to  $5,000.  If  you  run  three  years  and  make 
30,000  tons  a  year,  an  expense  of  $3,000  or  $5,000  is  not  such  a  heavy 
percentage ;  but  if  you  blow  out  in  three  months  and  only  make  a  few 
hundred  tons,  and  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  $3,000,  that  makes  a 
pretty  heavy  charge. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  dealt  with  the  subject  as  to  how  much  a 
platit,  for  instance*  to  make  50  tons  of  iron  a  day,  would  cost  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Tnat  is  stated  in  Mr.  Ainey's  paper. 

Senator  Habbis.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion  that 
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no  tax  upon  imports  is  protective  unless  it  be  prohibitory  t    Do  yoa 
mean  that! 

Mr.  Inoham.  1^0,  sir  ;  I  did  DOt  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Harris.  I  refer  to  that  paragraph  of  your  statement  where 
it  refers  to  the  Mills  bill  reducing  from  47  to  40  x)er  cent 

Mr.  Ingham.  You  know  perhaps  that  prices  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year  and  from  day  to  day.  Wbat  I  mean  to  say  is,  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreigner,  equalize  our  conditions,  and  then  if  the  price  goes 
up  here  he  will  take  advantage  of  it  and  send  in  his  goods.  He  cac 
afitbrd  to  do  that,  cutting  down  his  profits.  But  just  at  present  we  ap- 
pear to  be  at  low-water  mark.  When  Hteel  rails  were  $60  a  ton  and 
pig'iron  was  $40  we  did  not  care  a  snap  for  protection ;  we  did  not 
want  it.  It  is  only  when  we  are  compelled  to  sell  at  cost  or  a  little  be- 
low in  some  cases,  that  we  feel  that  the  foreigner  ought  not  to  have 
the  advantage  over  us  that  he  has,  which  is  principally  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  interest,  first  cost,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the  tinK 
when  he  can  force  us  out.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prohibitory 
duty,  because  if  iron  goes  up,  as  it  did  iu  1880 — it  made  a  jump  in  two 
weeks  from  $15  to  $30  a  ton — the  foreigner  commences  pouring  his  iroo 
in  at  once.  No  duty  could  keep  it  out.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
prohibitory  duty  in  such  a  ca«e  as  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  think  the  Government  could  not  absolutely 
prohibit  the  importation  of  goods  under  some  circumstances  t 

Mr,  Ingham.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  need  not  quibble  about  such  a  thing  as 
that. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  Government  could  say  you  shall  not  import  English 
pig-iron  into  America.  You  can  absolutely  prohibit  it,  but  no  duty  will 
prohibit. 

.    Senator  Harris.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  need  not  discuss  that 
matter,  because  probably  you  and  I  would  differ  very  widely. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  probably  be  a  shade  of  difference. 

Senator  Harris.  Possibly.  I  think  we  could  put  a  tax  on  things 
high  enough  to  absolutely  prohibit. 

Senator  Jones.  Senator  Harris  asked  you  if  you  meant  that  a  daty 
was  not  protective  if  not  prohibitory.  If  the  duty  is  not  prohibitory 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  suppose  that  the  duty  was  not  really 
enough  to  equalize  the  rates  of  wages  paid  respectively  in  this  country 
and  foreign  countries,  if  you  give  10  per  cent.,  say,  below  the  average 
rate  of  wages  in  this  country,  that  would  be  absolutely  destructive  ot 
the  industry  in  this  country,  would  it  notf 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  would  be  for  a  time,  for  there  might  easily  be  a  set 
of  circumstances  such  that  the  foreigner  would  not  be  ready  to  snpply 
our  magnificent  market,  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  and  while  he 
was  getting  ready  for  it  we  would  still  live  in  this  country,  but  as  soon 
as  he  got  ready  to  supply  the  whole  of  our  demand  he  would  shot  np 
everything  in  this  country,  even  if  the  rate  only  was  10  per  cent  below 
the  difference  in  wages. 

Senator  Jones.  Unless  you  reduced  the  price  oi  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ingham.  You  said  10  per  cent,  difference. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  destructive  of  the  industry  in  this 
country,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Just  as  absolutely  as  free-trade  would. 

Senator  Harris.  Still  any  tax  imposed  upon  importation  is  enougb 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Harris.  Does  it  not  free  yoa  from  competition  up  to  the 
extent  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  foreign  cost,  and  duty  im- 
posed f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  think  it  does  at  all.  Thac  is  my  idea.  To  put 
a  case:  Suppose  it  costs  the  Englishman  $8  to  make  a  ton  of  iron  ^ 
that  is  about  what  the^'  have  been  selling  it  at  lately. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Take,  for  illustration,  tin-plate. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  tin-plate. 

Senator  UiscooK.  There  is  a  duty  on  that. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Suppose  it  costs  the  Englishman  $8  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  and  it  costs  us  $14  to  make  a  ton  of  pig-iron.  We  have  a  duty 
of  $6.72.  Put  that  duty  down  to  $5  a  ton.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence t  If  we  went  down  to  prime  cost^  $14,  we  could  not  possibly 
pay  wages  and  any  kind  of  expenses.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  be 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  shut  up  and  let  the  Englishmen  make  the  iron 
aud  send  it  over  here. 

Senator  Jones.  Spppose  it  costs  the  Englishman  $8  and  costs  us 
$14  to  make  pig-iron,  taking  Senator  Harris's  proposition.  Then  sup- 
pose this  Government  put  a  duty  of  $3  on  pig-iron,  giving  us  the  privi- 
lege of  making  it  at,  say  $11,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  Englishman 
from  bringing  in  for  less  than  $11  if  it  only  costs  him  $8  to  make  it, 
and  we  have  a  duty  of  $3t  I  understand  you  that  would  not  help  us 
at  all  because  we  could  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Understand  me.  When  I  say  we  have  brought  the 
cost  down  to  $14, 1  mean  we  have. squeezed  everything  down  to  the 
lowest  point.  We  have  squeezed  transportation,  we  have  squeezed  the 
price  of  coal,  and  everything  else,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  $14.  I  say 
if  we  can  not  possibly  make  it  for  less  than  $14  the  Englishman  can  make 
it  for  $8  and  pay  a  duty  of  $3.  So  that  does  not  help  us  oiie  bit.  It  is 
simply  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Senator  Harris.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this:  If  there  were  no 
duties  could  you  not  sell  your  pig-iron  for  more  than  $8  by  the  addition 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Provided  the  foreigner  could  not  make  enough  to  supply 
the  home  market. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  but  I  speak  of  the  fact.  When  you  impose 
a  tax  of  $3  a  ton  it  does  enable  you  to  sell  at  $11  instead  of  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes;  a  thing  that  cost  us  $14. 

Senator  Harris.  Very  well.  That  is  another  phase  of  the  question. 
To  what  extent  protection  may  benefit  you  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  pro- 
tective to  the  extent  of  $3. 

Mr.  Ingham.  No;  my  contention  is 

Senator  Harris.  Does  it  not  enable  you  to  sell  for  $3  more  than  you 
could  otherwise  sell  it  for  t    That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  go  back  to  definitions,  as  Anstotle 
says.  We  may  differ  as  to  what  protection  means.  I  mean  by  pro- 
tection that  which  protects,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  not  protection 
UDless  it  enables  us  to  live. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  to  be  protective  it  must  enable  you 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  But  you  admit  that  it  does  enable  you  to  sell  for 
ill  mstead  of  $81 

Mr.  Ingham.  But  we  do  not  have  anything  to  sell.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  the  privilege  of  selling  an  article  if  we  have  not  the  arti(»Jo 
to  sell !  My  contention  is  that  if  we  can  not  make  the  article  under  $14 
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we  are  not  going  to  continue  very  long — I  have  done  it  for  a  year  some- 
times— to  make  an  article  to  sell  for  $11  when  it  costs  $14  to  make  it 
We  bad  better  stop  and  go  out  of  the  business.  Anybody  else  would 
do  that.  Ton  would  do  it  yourself.  If  $11  is  the  limit,  the  $3  doty  is 
simply  a  revenue  duty;  it  is  not  a  protective  duty  at  all.  It  does  not 
protect  us  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  illustrated,  as  I  stated  in  my 
written  statement,  by  the  dike.  Hyou  have  a  dike  high  enongli  to  keep 
the  water  out,  that  protects.  But  if  you  make  it  10  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  you  might  as  well  have  no  dike  at  all,  so  far  as  protection  is  cou- 
cerned.  The  question  of  manufactaring  is  another  thing,  which  we  are 
not  considering. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  correctly  get  your  idea  in  regard  to 
protection.    We  have  here  certain  conditions  as  respects  iron. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  items  include  chiefly  the  cost  of  labor,  trans- 
portation, interest  on  plant,  etc. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  mean  to  say  that,  taking  those  elements 
into  consideration,  if  you  have  a  duty  imposed  upon-  the  foreign  article 
which  will  place  you  upon  equal  conditions  with  the  foreign  p^ucerof 
the  same  article,  giving  you  in  addition  a  small  measure  of  profit 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  not  talking  about  profit.  I  am  not  asking  for 
profit.    Put  us  on  a  level. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  that  as  protection  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  would  regard  that  as  protection. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  place  you  upon  an  exact  equality  with 
the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Certainly.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  that  anybody 
who  is  a  protectionist  will  ask  for  protection. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  protection  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  protection. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  The  duty  on  tin-plate  is  a  cent  a  pound  now.  There 
is  no  tin-plate  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  can  not  be  possibly. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Take  the  duty  on  tin-plate  as  it  stands  to-day.  Is 
not  that  an  absolute  revenue  duty  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  an  absolute  revenue  duty. 

Senator  Hisoook.'  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  are  imported. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes;  about  that. 

Senator  Hisoook.  On  which  doty  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $22.40  a  ton, 
which  is  purely  revenue,  and  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned  the  ar- 
ticle might  just  as  well  be  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  might,  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned^ 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  or  two  in  this 
connection.  As  I  understand,  there  is  not  very  much  pig-iron  imported 
into  this  country  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  About  500,000  tons. 

Senator  Hisoook.  iN'o ;  that  is  pig-iron  and  scrap-iron  both. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Harris.  In  connection  with  a  former  question  of  Senator 
Hiscock's,  do  you  not  mean  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  so  small  a  duty  that 
nobody  can  aftbrd  to  avail  himself  of  such  protection  as  it  gives!  Do 
you  not  mean  that,  rather  than  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  protective  to 
the  extent  of  1  cent  a  pound  1 

Mr.  Ingham.  If  yon  choose  to  [)ut  it  in  that  form,  I  agree  with  yoa. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  avail  himself  of  such  protection. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  yoa  mean  it  does  not  make  any  dlfi'erence 
to  a  drowning  man  wliether  he  is  drowned  in  water  100  feet  deep  or 
500  feet  deep? 
Mr.  Ingham.  Or  2  feet,  for  that  matter. . 

Senator  Habbis.  Or  1  foot,  if  yon  choose. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  amonnt  of  pig-iron  imported  in  the  calendar  year 
1887  was  467,522  tons.  The  amount  of  scrap-iron  imported  in  the  same 
year  was  313,418  tons.  Scrap-iron  is  simply  pig-iron  in  another  form ; , 
otherwise  it  is  the  same  thing  exactly. 

Senator  Hisooo£.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  It  is  a  very 
much  higher  state. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  are  right  in  one  respect,  so 
£eu*  as  wrought  scrap-iron  is  concerned. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Have  you  those  importations  before  you,  Mr.  Dur- 
feet 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Yes ;  but  they  do  not  agree  with  those  stated  by  Mr. 
Ingham. 

Senator  HisoooE.  Are  they  stated  there  separately  T 

Mr.  13UBFEE.  They  are  given  in  this  book  by  the  fiscal  years.  The 
total  pig-iron  was  418,000  tons  and  261,000  tons  for  scrap-iron. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  figures  I  have  given  are  the  figures  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Swanky  a  man  who  devotes  himself  to  iron  statistics,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation for  it  throughout  the  world.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  and  I  know  nothing  beyond  his  figures. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Your  statement  makes  the  scrap-iron  and  pig- iron 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  do  you  iijtake  it  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  make  the  pig-iron  467,522  tons. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  scrap-iron  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  tons.  There  may  have  been  a  larger  j^mportation  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  We  can  not  tell  about  that.  Steel  and  manufact- 
ured iron  are  stated  separately  here. 

Senator  HiscooK.   What  is  the  pig-iron  which  is  imported  1 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know  its  qualities  in  general. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  want  to  know  where  it  is  brought  from. 

Mr.  Ingham,  a  jiortion  of  it  is  Scotch  foundry  pig,  which  is  made  in 
Scotland  and  was  formerly  used  very  extensively  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  going  more  and  more  out  of  use.  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount,  I 
do  not  know  how  much,  of  Bessemer  pig  imported  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  steel  rails. 

Senator  Hiboook.  Why  is  that  imported  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Because  they  can  get  it  cheaper  than  at  home.  I  don't 
know  any  other  reason. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Is  there  any  other  reason  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  None  at  all.  We  make  nine-tenths  at  home  of  what  we 
want,  and  we  import  a  little.  There  is  another  grade  of  iron  which  is 
classed  as  pig-iron,  and  I  think  improperly  so,  but  the  law  does  not 
make  any  distinction.  That  is  what  we  call  spiegeleisen.  It  is  iron 
and  manganese  combined  in  various  percentages.  Spiegeleisen  proper 
is  about  20  per  cent,  manganese. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  spiegeleisen  is 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction 
made  in  the  custom-house  returns. 
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Mr.  DuBFEE.  Yes,  splegeleisen  is  l^pt  separately. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  duty  in  the  same.     I  do  not  nee  why  the  castom- 
house  should  keep  any  separate  account  of  it.    It  may  do  it,  however. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  There  were  150,000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  oat  of  418,000      \ 
tons  of  pig-iron.  s 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  about  one-third. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  si>eigeleisen  produced  heret 

Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Spiegeleisen  * 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  indeed.  Mr.  Oamegie  makes  nearly  all  that  he 
uses  of  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  he  get  the  ore  t 

Mr.  Ingham;  They  have  the  Crimora  mines  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  they  get  it.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company  have  recently 
bought  some  mines  in  Arkansas,  from  which  they  expect  to  make  their 
own  speigeleisen. 

Senator  HisooCK.  This  is  really  a  new  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  a  range  of  it  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  that 
extends  for  150  miles  from  Crimora. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know.    I  have  been  invited  to  go  in  and  buy  some. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Is  there  not  some  importation  of  Swedes  iron! 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  imported  in  the  form  of  pig. 
I  think  that  comes  in  in  the  form  of  bars,  though  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  had  an  impression  that  the  importations  of  pig- 
iron  into  this  country  are  very  largely  classes  of  pig  that  it  is  necessary 
to  mix  with  our  pig,  and  as  to  which  there  is  but  very  little  in  this 
country,  and  practically  no  spiegeleisen.  That  is  what  my  mind  was 
drifting  to. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  donot  know  what  Mr.  Carnegie  is  now  doing  in  the  way 
of  making  spiegeleisen,  but  the  last  time  I  was  at  his  works  he  was 
running  a  large  tumace^  20  feet  in  diameter  and  70  or  80  feet  high,  mak- 
ing spiegeleisen  exclusively. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  One  other  thing  in  this  connection :  Take  this  scrap- 
steel  and  scrap-iron  which  is  imported  here;  do  you  know  to  what  uses 
it  is  put  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  can  not  say  anything  about  scrap-steel ;  scrap-iron 
is  put  to  exactly  the  same  use  as  pigiron. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  You  do  not  know  bow  that  is  divided,  how  much 
is  scrap-iron  and  how  much  is  scrap-steel  f 

Mr.  Ingham,  No,  sir. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  Scrap-iron  and  scrap-sleel  are  not  kept  separately. 

Mr.  DuRPEE.  Yes,  they  are.  It  is  most  all  scrap-iron.  There  are 
236,000  tons  of  scrap-iron  and  24,(li>0  tons  of  scrap-steel. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Scrap-steel  is  mninly  formed  of  sawedoff  ends  of  rails 
and  such  things  and  brought  here  and  rolled. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  in  that  statement  of  Mr.  Ainey'stbat  he 
includes  the  cost  of  transportation  of  pig-iron  to  this  country.  Why 
does  he  not  incfude  that  as  an  element  of  costf 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  I  can  tell.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  very  uncertain  element.  I  have  known  it  to  be  as  low  as  1  shil- 
ling a  ton.  I  looked  in  the  reports  to-day,  and.  it  is  now  6  shillings  a 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  Ingham.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  pretty  low. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  a  very  unreliable  sort  of  thing  to  depend  uponfbr 
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protection.  I  think  6  shillings  is  rather  higher  than  nsdal..  The  im- 
pression I  had,  without  having  gone  over  this  thing  very  accurately, 
was  that  about  5  shillings  would  cover  the  freight. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  say  it  costs  how  much  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig- 
iron  in  your  section  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  a  matter  that  changes  every  month.  I  never 
saw  it  two  months  exactly  alike.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  it  did  cost 
us  in  the  three  years  1882, 1883  and  1884.  It  is  not  a  thing,  Mr.  Harris, 
that  you  can  foot  up  every  day  or  every  month. 

Senator  Habbis.  About  whatf 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  should  say  it  ranges  from  $14  to  $16  in  my  district. 
We  have  made  it  for  less  than  $14,  and  we  have  made  it  for  over  $16. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  you  would  take  $14  as  the  minimum  and  $16 
as  the  maximum t 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  made  it  as  low  as  $13,  and  we  have  made  it 
as  high  as  $19.  I  would  say  an  average  of  about  $14.50  would  repre- 
sent the  working  of  ten  to  twelve  years,  without  having  gone  over  the 
figures  at  all. 

^Senator  Habbis.  What  proportion  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question,  but  I  think  I  can 
give  it  to  you  if  you  will  allow  me  a  little  delay  in  looking  up  ttie  items. 
Take  the  ore  first.  That  costs,  delivered  at  the  furnace,  about  $8  a  ton, 
as  Mr.  Ainey  says. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  about  the 
royalty  that  it  would  be  about  60  cents  a  ton  on  the  oref 

Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  no.    We  do  not  pay  over  15  in  our  neighborhood. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  per  unit  would  you  pay  as  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  never  paid  royalty  by  the  unit.  We  are  getting 
orfes  that  will  run  about  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  iron  for  15  cents  royalty  j 
that  would  be  about  3  cents  a  unit,  would  it  not  f  !N'o,  it  would  not ;  it 
would  be  about  one- third  of  a  cent  per  unit. 

The  Chaibman.  So  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  that  as  much 
of  an  element. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I^o,  it  is  not  very  heavy.  Those  ores  that  pay  15  cents 
royalty  cost  us  in  actual  labor  about  $1.50  to  $1.7o  to  mine,  and  then 
they  cost  us  about  50  cents  to  transport  over  the  railroad.  In  Mr. 
Ainey's  statement  of  labor  he  ought  to  have  said  labor  and  transpor- 
tation. No  human  being  that  I  ever  found  can  tell  how  much  of  a 
railroad  charge,  is  labor  and  how  much  is  profit,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
presumed  to  be  labor. 

Senator  Habbis.  Have  you  not  an  accurate  or  an  approximately  ac- 
curate statement  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  of  labor  that  enter  into  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir.  Why  should  we  have  ?  We  know  exactly  what 
a  ton  of  pig-iron  costs  us. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  supposed  yon  had. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Do  you  see  how  difficult  a  question  it  is  f  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  solve.  We  know  how  much  pig-iron  costs  us,  but  how 
'  much  of  that  is  transportation  and  how  much  it  costs  to  mine  the  ore  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tell.  We  know  how  much  the  royalty  is,  of 
coarse.  It  is  only  an  approximation,  and  I  have  given  you  the  best 
approximation  I  can  make.  Mr.  Ainey 's  approximation  is  tolerably 
correct,  and  he  says  that  about  90  per  cent,  is  labor. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  think  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron 
is  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  delivered  at  the  furnace  is  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  Take  the  furnace  that  makes  the  pig-iion,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  other  things,  what  proportion  is  labor,  what  proportion 
is  material,  and  what  are  the  other  elements  of  cost  entering  into  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  t 

The  Ghaibman.  Giving  your  materials  on  the  gronnd,  yon  meant 

Senator  Habkis.  Yes ;  meaning  at  the  furnace.  You  begin  there  as 
well  as  end  there. 

Mr.  Ingham.  No  j  we  b^gin  away  back  in  the  mines.  Do  you  want 
to  know  how  much  it  costs  us  to  put  that  material  through  the  furnace 
and  convert  it  into  iron  f 

The  O9AISMAN.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  mean. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  that  is  whsbt  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  guess  it  is  about  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  varies  very  much  from  $2.50  a  ton,  what  we  call  far- 
nace  labor.  Understand  me,  that  includes  the  compensation  of  super- 
intendent and  clerks  in  the  office  and  of  every  man  who  gets  wi^ges  or 
salary  around  the  furnace.  I  tUnk  $2.50  a  ton  is  a  very  fair  average 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  association  to  which  you  belong  1 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  Eastern  Pig-iron  Association. 

Senator  Harris.  Who  compose  that  association  1 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  made  up  of  fninace  owners,  manufacturers  of  pig* 
iroD,  ranging  from  Lake  Ghamplain  down  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  1 
think  the  Anniston  people  are  members  of  it.    They  were  at  one  time. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  it  include  all  the  manufacturers  of  pig-iron  in 
that  area? 

Mr.  Ingham.  East  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Senator  Harris.'  What  is  the  object  of  the  association  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Well,  general  improvement  and  advantage  in  busine^. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  sometimes  with  railroads  in  get- 
ting them  to  make  lower  rates  for  freight.  The  interest  of  the  associa- 
tion is  for  any  thing  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  try 
to  carry  out. 

Senator  Harris.  How  is  it  bound  together — ^by  contract  or  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  bound  together  by  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
$10  for  each  stack. 

Senator  Harris.  For  each  stack  owned  by  the  company  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Bockhill  Company,  to  which  I 
belong,  own  two  stacks,  and  Mr.  Pullman's  company  own  one,  and  other 
companies  three,  four,  five  or  more. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  it  is  bound  together  by  contract,  for  the 
period  that  you  associate  yourselves  together  for.  for  the  enforcement 
of  certain  objects. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Ko,  sir ;  we  simply  associate  ourselves  together  by  pay- 
ing  $10  on  each  stack. 

Senator  Harris.  For  what  purpose  do  you  associate  yourselves— 
only  for  the  privilege  of  paying  that  $10 1 

Mr.  Ingham.  For  the  common  good. 

Senator  Harris.  What  action  is  taken  by  the  association  to  promote 
the  common  good  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  During  the  sessions  of  Congress  we  try  to  have  meet 
ings  every  month  to  watch  that  the  tariff  shall  not  be  altered  to  our  in- 
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jary ;  but  if  Oonpfress  is  not  in  session  we  do  not  have  many  meetings ; 
we  let  them  go  by  default. 

Senator  Hassis.  Does  yoar  association  undertake  to  regulate  in  any 
manner  the  amount  of  the  product  that  is  to  be  produced  by  the  va- 
rioas  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  so  green  as  to  undertake  anything 
of  that  kind.    It  would  be  too  big  a  job. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  prices, 
have  you  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  '  Not  a  ^ng.  I  never  heard  a  word  said  in  our  concern 
about  either  price  or  product. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  association  does  not  undertake  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  product  or  the  price  at  which  the  product  shall  be  put  on  the 
market! 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  and  if  they  did  undertake  it  they  could  not  do 
it  Perhaps  they  might  undertake  it  if  they  thought  they  could  do  it, 
bat  they  can  not  do  it,  and  they  know  they  can  not,  and  so  they  do  not. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  they  not  trust  each  other  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  for  that  reason,  but  they  do 
not  undertake  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  say  it  would  be  impossilble,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  not  trust  each  other,  to  come  to  any  agreement  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  would  be  impossible.  Suppose  in  good  faith  we 
should  impose  a  penalty  of  $100,000  for  a  violation  of  the  contract,  aud 
we  agree  to  cut  down  our  production  25  per  cent,  so  as  to  put  up  the 
price*  How  could  we  proceed  to  do  that  if  we  did  such  a  thing  f  I 
have  two  furnaces  and  my  neighbor  has  one.  My  neighbor  can  not 
cat  down  his  production  25  per  cent.  He  would  have  to  have  Lis  furnace 
stop  altogether.  Neither  can  I  cut  down  my  production  25  per  cent. 
I  can  blow  out  one  iumacet  but  don't  you  see  how  utterly  impracticable 
it  would  be  to  form  an  agreement  for  controlling  production  f 

Senator  Habbis.  Except  to  stop. 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  can  not  stop. 

Senator  HAbbis.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  stop  a  stack  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  never  had  a  stop  that  did  not  involve  repairs.  As 
soon  as  you  stop  you  find  that  you  will  have  a  lot  o€  repairs  to  make 
that  will  cost  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  yon  have  your  furnaces  stopped 
it  is  very  difficult  to  proceed  again  fully  in  your  manufacture  until  your 
furnace  gets  slowly  heated  up  again  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes  sir.  Suppose  the  iron  business  active  and  yon  had 
one  furnace  which  you  found  necessary  to  repair,  and  you  put  out  the 
fires.  You  blow  it  in  again  when  the  repairs  are  made,  aud  drive  mat- 
ters as  fast  as  yon  can,  but  it  is  three  months  before  yon  can  get  that 
furnace  up  again  to  its  usual  production. 

Senator  Habbis.  How  long  does  it  take  after  you  have  repaired  so 
as  to  bring  it  up  to  its  full  efficiency  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  first  making  of  iron  can  be  done  in  ^bout  three 
days  after  the  firing  up,  but  you  can  not  drive  it  on  at  full  speed  for 
several  weeks ;  you  nave  got  to  go  slow. 

Senator  Jones.  And  take  the  chance  of  having  the  furnace  crack  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  have  it  relined  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes.  When  you  attempt  to  push  it  too  much  it  pays 
you  back  somehow  or  other. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  desire  to  ask  anything  more,  Mr.  Harris  f 
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Senator  IlAiiBis.  JN'o,  I  do  not  care  to  ask  anything  now. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Mr.  Pullman,  yon  want  to  say  somethiDg,  do  yoa    « 
not  T 

Mr.  Pullman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say. 
I  am  associated  on  the  committee  on  tariff  legislation,  and  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  up  of  the  fignres  present^ed.   If  yoa  chooKe    ' 
to  ask  me  questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them.    I  am  connected    . 
with  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  tlie  State  of  New  York.  \ 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  furnace  1 

Mr.  Pullman.  At  Gold  Spring,  on  the  Hudson  Biver.  j 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  ore  from  f 

Mr.  Pullman.  We  have  a  mixture  of  ores ;  we  get  some  firom  Lake 
Champlain,  some  from  the  local  hematite  mines  near  by,  some  hack  io 
the  mountains,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  sources.  Columbia  Ooanty, 
N.  Y.,  was  largely  the  source  of  ore  for  our  last  blast.  We  used  chiefly 
Columbia  County  spathic  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  pig  used  for! 

Mr.  Pullman.  We  make  a  small  amount  of  Bessemer  pig,  bat  we 
found  that  the  Columbia  County  ores  were  too  high  in  phosphoraa  for 
Bessemer,  and  we  made  ordinary  pig  for  foundry  and  mill  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  your  pig— aboat 
the  same  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ingham  f 

Mr.  Pullman.  I  know  this  was  under  cost  on  the  early  blasts,  the 
last  blast  that  was  made  under  certain  operations  by  the  Hudson  Elver 
Company.  I  know  about  what  it  cost  them.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
incompetent  to  state  about  what  it  cost  them.  It  cost  them  in  exce^ 
of  what  they  got  for  it,  largely,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  stoppinl. 
It  cost  them  something  like  $18.50  a  ton,  and  the  average  price  tbey 
received  was  about  $15.50  to  tl7.  It  was  an  unprofitable  undertaking, 
and  they  stopped  operations  and  gave  it  up  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  running  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Pullman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  you  can  not  make  good  iron  and  sell 
it  at  a  price  in  the  market  at  which  you  can  make  a  profit ;  is  that 
the  reason  f 

Mr.  PuLLMANi  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  get  cost  for  it.  We  would  be 
very  glad  to  operate  if  we  could  get  cost,  for  other  reasons,  because  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  keep  our  works  in  operation  rather  than  to 
let  them  lie  idle.  If  they  lie  idle  the  machinery  rusts  and  runs  down, 
and  that  is  a  serious  matter.  The  engines,  etc.,  deteriorate  when  we 
shut  up ;  we  would  always  rather  run  if  we  could  get  first  cost. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  would  like  to  confide  to  the  committee  a  trade  secret 
which  I  hope  tbey  will  not  reveal.  Our  company  in  July  made  iron  at 
$15.26  and  sold  at  $14.30.  Of  course  we  could  not  continue  at  that 
rate. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  was  your  market! 

Mr.  Ingham.  All  over  eastern  and  central  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Jones.  But  iron  obtains  much  higher  prices  in  the  eastern 
market  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  If  it  did,  we  found  by  adding  the  freight  that  we  could 
not  go  there.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  higher  price  of  iron  sold 
anywhere. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  this  last  July  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Gray  Forge  iron,  what  they  call 
No.  3. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  put  up  the  duty  on  pig-iron  to  |9  a 
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toDjOf  conrse  yon  appreciate  that  it  would  be  nepessary  to  advance  the 
duty  upon  all  other  forms  of  irou,  would  it  uotf  ^ 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  the  necessity,  but  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  your  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  if  we  a<ld  $3  a  ton  to  pig-iron, 
would  it  not  necessitate  adding  a  corresponding  compensating  duty,  as 
it  were,  upon  all  higher  forms  of  iron  in  order  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  those  forms  of  iron,  and  thus  destroy  your  pig  productions  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  using  your  word  '*  corresponding,''  that  would  be 
the  case.  It  would  not  involve,  of  course,  a  proportionate  duty  on  every- 
tbing,  because  there  are  some  things  that  couhl  be  allowed  to  stand  ; 
some  things  could  very  well  be  reduced,  and  other  duties  are  entirely 
too  low  and  ought  to  be  advanced  if  the  pig-iron  duties  go  up. 

The  Chaxrhan.  In  other  words,  pig-iron  j^eing  raw  material  for  manu- 
facturing iron  and  steel,  if  the  duty  was  increased  it  would  necessitate, 
in  order  to  benefit  you,  a  corresponding  readjustment! 

Mr.  Ingham.  A  disproportionate  advance  of  the  "duty  on  pig-iron 
would  not  do  us  a  particle  of  good. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Do  you  know  the  pigiron  products  of  the  United 
States  of  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  it  here,  but  it  is  in  round  numbers,  about 
6,500,000  tons. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Seven  million  tons   against   an  importation  of 
700,000  tons.    Now,  of  that  7,000,000  tons  made  here  in  this  country 
what  proportion  is  made  by  the  manufacturers  who  sell  their  products  f 
Mr.  Pullman.  This  6,417,148  tons  is  the  exact  product  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Ingham.  You  mean  to  say  by  people  who  own  furnaces  only  and 
do  not  consume  their  pig-iron  f 
Senator  Hisoook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  answer  that. 
Senator  HisoooK.  Can  you  give  any  idea  about  the  dividing  linet 
Mr.  Ingham.  Those  who  make  the  pig-iron  for  the  market,  and  those 
who  make  it  for  their  own  use  ? 
Senator  Hiscock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingham.  !N^o,  sir;  I  am  afraid  I  can  not.  The  association  we 
represent  is  composed  of  the  makers  of  pig-iron  for  sale  in  the  open 
market. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Ingham,  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  pig-iron  industries  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Have  they 
been  able  to  produce  and  make  large  or  small  profits,  as  a  rule  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  In  1887  they  did  very  well.  In  1888  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  made  their  salt. 
The  Chairman.  How  was  it  in  1886  or  1885,  along  there  ! 
Mr.  Ingham.  In  1886  and  1885,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  those 
were  both  bad  years.  As  far  as  the  history  of  our  profits  is  concerned, 
in  1880, 1881,  and  1882  we  made  money,  in  1884, 1885,  and  1886  we  lost 
money-r-not  merely  failed  to  make  money,  but  lost  money  j  in  1887  we 
made  money,  and  in  1888,  so  far,  we  have  lost  money. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  was  an  excep- 
tional year,  was  it  not,  on  account  of  extensive  railroad  building! 

Mr.  Ingham«  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  I  think  was  an  ac- 
tive, brisk,  good  year,  but  the  prices  were  not  at  all  high  in  that  year. 
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GAS  RETORTS  AND  FIRE-BRICK. 

Tuesday,  Augnst  21, 1888. 
ST ATEME FT  OF  OEOBOE  F.  KREISCHrat, 

Of  ihefirm  of  B,  Kreisoher  4-  Sons,  numufaoturer  of  fire-bricks  and  otay  retorts,  ojfise  133 

Mangin  street,  Ne\o  York  City, 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yon  are  engaged  in  the  manafactare  of  gas 
retorts? 

Mr.  Kbeisghee.  Yes ;  Ore-brick  and  tiles. 

Senator  HisoocK.  We  will  first  take  np  the  subject  of  gas  retorts. 
How  large  an  indnstry  is  that  f 

Mr.  Ebeisoheb.  There  are  about  eight  to  t^n  thousand  retorts  man- 
ufactured in  this  country. 

Senator  HisoocK.  And  how  many  imported? 

Mr.  Ebeischeb.  The  importation  during  the  last  year  has  been 
probably,  I  think,  500. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Against  8,000  manufactured  t 

Mr.  Ebeisoheb.  Against  8,000  manufactured.  Since  they  have  been 
introducing  oil  gas  the  product  has  been  reduced  probably  so  that  to- 
day 7,000  would  cover  the  production. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Is  the  importation  on  the  increase? 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  The  imjiortation  is  on  the  increase  just  now;  that 
is,  we  have  felt  it  more  in  the  last  two  years  than  previously.  They  had 
been  importing  them  in  small  quantities  before,  but  we  had  always  been 
able  in  some  way  to  keep  them  out  until  they  got  the  price  do wn  so  that 
we  had  to  let  them  in.  They  can  be  bought  on  the  other  side  for  abont 
$8  to  $12  apiece. 

The  Chaibman.  Owing  to  the  size  or  the  qusdity  ? 

Mr.  Ebeisoheb.  Owing  to  the  size.  The  European  quality  is  about 
the  same  as  the  American.    The  freight,  I  think,  is  about  $2.50  per  ton. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Eight  dollars  to  $12  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
freight  is  about  $2.50. 

Mr.  Ebeisgheb.  Yes.  They  can  land  them  on  the  dock  in  New  York 
at  about  $10.50. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  are  they  made  ? 

Mr.  Ebeisgheb.  They  are  made  in  Glasgow,  Scotland :  Newcastle, 
England;  Stettin,  in  Germany,  and  alsoin  France;  in  fact  tney  are  made 
all  over  the  Continent  in  diflerentcities.  Butof  course  the  worst  enemies 
we  have  are  the  English  manufacturers  at  Newcastle  and  Glasgow. 
I  was  in  Glasgow  in  1882  myself,  and  went  thrbugh  the  largest  mana- 
factories  of  fire-brick  there.  At  that  time  they  ofltered  a  retort  for  |8, 
and  I  seriou.sly  thought  of  importing  and  giving  up  the  manu&ctaring 
in  this  country.    It  costs  us  about  $17  to  deliver  a  retort 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  do  you  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Ebeisgheb.  At  Ereischerville,  on  Staten  Island,  and  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  in  the  clay  district.  We  own  all  our  clay  lan^,  so  that 
all  our  expense  is  labor. 

The  GHAIBMA.N.  Is  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  in  this 
country  as  good  as  that  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Ebeisgheb.  Yes,  every  bit  as  good. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  material  ? 
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Mr.  Ebbisghek.  Fireclay.    It  is  barned  first, and  groand, and  then 
mixed.    The  work  is  done  by  hand. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  other  concerns  are  there  in  the  United  States 
besides  yours  t 
Mr.  Ebeisoheb.  In  the  retort  business  t 
The  Chairman.  Yes.       / 

Mr.  Kbbisoheb.  Probably  fifteen  to  eighteen  others. 
The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr,  Kbeisgheb.  They  are  located  in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Brook- 
lyn, and  on  Staten  Island ;  then,  going  west,  they  are  located  in  Saint 
Louis,  Ohicago,  and  I  think  in  Cleveland. 
The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  any  further  west  than  that  t 
Mr.  Kbbisoheb.  There  is  one  in  Denver,  Colo.;  that  is  the  farthest 
west  that  I  recollect  now. 
The  Ghaibman.  Are^you  troubled  any  with  undervaluations? 
Mr.  Kbeisgheb.   I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  about  undervalua- 
tions, but  could  not,  not  knowing  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  im- 
ported.    The  people  in  New  York  tell  me  that  if  I  can  trace  the  ship- 
ment I  can  get  at  the  valuation.    My  idea  is  that  there  has  been  uuder- 
valuation,  but  of  course  if  they  can  sell  it  at  $8  per  thousand  there  is  no 
object  in  undervaluing,  the  duty  is  so  small. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  any  way  of  putting  a  specific  duty  upon 
themf 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Yes ;  a  specific  duty  per  piece  would  do,  or  you 
could  give  it  by  weight  also ;  they  weigh  from  1,800  to  2,200  pounds 
apiece.  They  come  over  here  either  by  weight  or  cubic  foot  measure- 
ment, which  brings  them  probably  to  about  $2.50  apiece  ;  not  over  that. 
,  The  Ghaibman.  Which  would  be  preferable,  by  weight  or  by  meas- 
urement? 

Mr.  Kbbischbb.  a  specific  duty  per  piece  I  should  judge  would  be 
the  proper  way. 
Senator  HiscooK.  What  do  you  mean  by  piece  f 
Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Per  retort.    My  judgment  would  be  $5  a  retort. 
The  Ghaibman.  Oas  retorts  $5  each. 
Mr.  Kbeisoheb.  Yes. 

Senator  HisoocK.  That  would  be  almost  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
dnty. 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  It  would  be  at  the  low  price,  of  course.    Labor  in 
Scotland,  when  I  was  there  in  1882,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  to 
II  a  day,  and  they  actually  had  women  employed  at  20  cents  a  day, 
and  little  boys  at  the  same  price. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Our  lowest  is  $1.25  a  day,  and  from  that  up  to  $2.50. 
You  might  say  the  average  would  be  about  $2.     Their  average  is 
aboat  $1  a  day,  and  our  average  about  $2  a  day.    In  other  words, 
the  labor  is  100  per  cent,  more  in  this  country  than  on  the  other  side. 
As  to  the  raw  material,  in  Glasgow  they  mine  their  coal  and  their  clay 
nght  at  the  works.    They  have  the  coal  right  there ;  clay  either  over- 
lies it  or  underlies  it,  I  have  forgotten  which.    It  costs  them  65  cents 
a  ton  to  bring  it  on  the  ground. 
The  Ghaibman.  What  amount  of  coal  is  required  to  make  a  retort  T 
Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  If  it  is  properly  burned  it  takes  a  little  less  than  oue- 
^If  a  ton  of  coal  to  burn  a  retort-. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  The  commercial  name  is  gas  retorts  ? 
Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Glay  gas  retorts.    They  used  to  be  made  of  iron 
Qfitil  some  twenty -five  years  ago  we  introduced  the  clay. 
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The  Chaibman.  Why  are  they  made  of  clay  now  t    Are  they  cheaper? 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Oh,  yes.  When  we  started  we  sold  them  at  $50 
apiece.  Iron  retorts  then  cost  $75  apiece.  Clay  retorts  will  last  longer 
than  iron  retorts,  and  they  are  preferable  j  they  are  preferable  in  every 
way. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  ftre-brick! 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Fire-brick  can  be  bought  in  Glasgow  from  $8  to 
$10  a  thousand.  The  freight  is  $2.50.  Taking  three  gross  tons  to  the 
thousand,  that  would  be  $7.50  a  thousand.  They  can  be  landed  here 
from  $15  to  $17. 

Senator  HisoocK.  How  much  do  they  cost  you! 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  They  cost  us  about  $23.50. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  three  gross  tons  in  a  thousand  fire-brick ! 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Three  gross  tons.  Some  vary  a  little,  but  none 
weigh  less  than  6,700  pounds,  what  we  call  standard  fire-brick.  If  you 
put  the  duty  on  per  thousand  they  would  make  them  so  as  to  weigh 
more.    I  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  per  ton  of  fire-brick. 

Senator  Hisoock.  How  much  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Of  course  I  should  uot  want  it  too  high,  bat  I 
should  think  $4  per  thousand  would  be  fair. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  said  to  put  the  duty  on  per  ton  would 
be  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  The  Senator  asked  me  how  much  I  would  like  per 
thousand. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  much  per  ton  f 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Say  $1.33  per  ton. 

Senator  HiscocK.  1  suppose,  so  far  as  labor  and  all  that  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  the  same  facts  to  be  stated  in  reference  to  fire-brick 
that  there  are  in  reference  to  gas  retorts? 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  The  same  things.  It  is  all  labor  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thing  up  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  also  true  as  to  the  fuel  you  use  f  You  use 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  We  use  coal.  The  coal  costs  us  $4  as  against  65 
cents  in  England. 

The  Chaibman.  What  amount  of  coal  is  used  f 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  That  varies.    We  use  about  half  a  ton  per  thousand. 


SHEET-IBON  AND  TIN-PLATE. 

ft 

Tuesday,  August  21, 1888. 

HIinTTES  OF  A  HEAEING  OF  EEPEESEITTATIVES  OF  THE  SHEET- 

lEOK  AND  TIN-PLATE  IH DUSTET. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  present:  Hon.  James  Buch- 
anau,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  j  W.  0.  Cronemeyer, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin-Plate  Company,  of  Demm- 
ler,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. ;  W.  B.  Whitaker,  of  West  Virginia;  J.  li 
Bingham,  Marshalltown,  Del.;  Marshall  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia; 
Charles  Gilpin,  of  W.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh ;  Shoenberger  & 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Cauonsburg  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Falcon  Irou 
and  Nail  Company,  of  Pbillipsburgh,  N.  J. :  Mahoning  Valley  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Youngstbwn,  and  the  McCuUougu  Iron  Company. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  HOV.  JilMES  BUOHAHAV. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  consnltation  with  these  gentlemen 
who  are  present,  I  wonld  like  to  occupy  a  few  moments  of  the  com- 
mittee's time.  I  shall  have  to  be  somewhat  harried  becaose  I  have  to 
go  elsewhere. 

Meeting  some  of  these  gentlemen  and  getting  into  conversation  with 
them,  I  remarked  to  them  that  I  represented  in  my  district  a  large 
consumption  of  tin- plate,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  our  people,  as  con- 
sumers, desired  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  tin-plates,  or  to  have 
them  put  on  the  free  list,  and  that  to  make  certain  of  that  I  would  tele- 
l^raph.  So  I  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  packing 
factory  of  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  follows: 

Do  yoa  favor  ledaction  on  tin-plate,  or  increase  f    Please  answer. 

.Tameb  Buchanan. 

I  will  say  that  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co.  have  a  very  large  pack- 
ing establishment,  perhaps  the  largest  establishment  of  that  kind  in 
the  world,  at  Morristown,  in  my  district.  In  answer  to  my  telegram  I 
received  llie  following: 

MoORBSTOWN,  N.  J.,  August  20, 1888. 

Hon.  Jas.  Buchanan, 

Hausp  of  Representatives : 

I  am  a  foU-blooded  protectionist  and  favor  a  high  tariff.  Don't  believe  in  reduoing 
the  tariff  on  tin  any  more  than  on  anything  else.    It  wonld  not  be  consistent. 

Jones  Yxricss. 

Senator  HisooGK.  He  does  not  quite  answer  your  question. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  given  you  all  he  says  in  his  telegram.    This 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  him : 

MoORBSTOWN,  N.  J.y  August  20,  1888. 

My  Dkar  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  dispatch,  and  replied  to  it. 

It  is  a  plausible  thins  that  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  tin  packers  of  canned 
pods  might  be  benefited  somewhat,  but  then  some  one  else  would  suffer.  We 
nave  tin  mines  in  this  country,  and  they  should  be  developed. 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  we  must  be  consistent,  not  advocate  a  reduction  because  it 
might  slightly  benefit  one  industry  and  jeopardize  another.  I  am  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  tariff  on  tin  where  it  is. 

•  ****« 

I  am  an  American  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.      I  favor  protection  for  all  American 
iBdostries.    The  American  laborer  is  more  to  me  than  the  English  or  French,  and  I 
want  to  see  him  prosper,  and  he  can  not  prosper  unless  protected  from  the  laber  of 
Bnrope.    My  country  and  my  countrymen  come  first,  others  afteir wards. 
BeepectfuUy, 

Jones  Yerkss. 
Hon.  Jamsb  Buchanan. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Qaay  told  me  that  there  would  be  several 
gentlemen  here  present  this  morning  who  desired  to  have  a  hearing  in 
regardtothematter  of  tin-plates.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  anything 
in  the  way  of  Information  that  you  gentlemen  may  have  to  impart  upon 
that  subject. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  P.  WILLIA1I8, 

e^tet-inm  mam^faeturer,  a  rMidant  of  PlainfieUL,  N.  J.,  iobtg  tMiiMM  i»  Ntv  Ttrie  G^.      j 

The  Chairman.  Do  yoa  manufacture  in  New  York  City  t 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Demmler, 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

We  appear  before  you  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  sheet-iron  and  sheet- 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States,  at  present  curtailed  and  almost  par- 
alyzed by  the  ruinous  competion  to  which  it  is  subjected,  because  of  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  treating  tinned  and  leaded 
sheet-iron  making  as  a  tin  Industry,  and  admitting  the^se  competing 
British  products  at  non-protective  rates  of  duty. 

The  result  is  that  out  of  over  400,000  tons  of  sheet-iron  used  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  more  than  three-fourths  were  famished  by 
British  makers  of  soHcalled  ^'tin-plates"  and  ^^teme-plates." 

Tin-plates  are  sheet-iron  or  soft-steel  sheets,  varying  from  No.  22  to 
No.  35  W.  G.,  which  are  acid  cleaned,  and  then  coated  with  a  thin  facing 
of  tin.    About  95  per  cent,  of  the  article  is  either  iron  or  soft  steel. 

Terne-plates  are  the  same,  except  the  coating  is  chiefly  lead,  with  a 
small  mixture  of  tin. 

Tin-plates  are  bright,  and  are  used  to  make  utensils  and  forcanniDg. 

Terne-plates  are  used  for  roofing,  and  compete  with  American  black 
and  galvaniz  ed  sheet-iron  and  with  slate  and  other  American  prodac- 
tions. 

The  demand  for  American  sheet-iron  and  for  slate,  etc.,  has  been 
and  now  is  seriously  reduced  by  these  competing  British  prodocts, 
because  of  inconsistent  duties.  Since  1864  the  duties  on  British  tin  and 
tenie  plates  have  varied  from  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  1.1  cents  per 
poi^nd  specific. 

The  tarift'  act  of  1864  fixed  the  duty  at  2^  cents  pet  pound,  the  same 
as  on  galvanized  sheets,  but  it  was  nullified  by  a  Treasury  Department 
ruling  in  1865,  admitting  both  tinned  and  leaded  slvoets  of  iron  as  tin 
in  sheets,  the  most  inexcusable  and  costly  decision  on  record. 

At  no  time  have  the  duties  been  protective,  nor  even  so  high  as  have 
been  fixed  upon  common  black  sheet-iron  of  the  same  thickness ;  there- 
fore, by  unfair  governmental  discrimination,  making  tinned  and  leaded 
sheet-iron  has  been  practically  fr^rbidden  to  tne  American  people.  It  has 
been  attempted  re|)eatedly,  and  the  products  successfully  made,  but  at  a 
loss,  because  rates  of  wages  control  co^t  and  are  higher  here  than  in 
Europe. 

The  industry  li^is  thus  been  throttled  in  the  United  States,  and  within 
twenty-five  years  British  manufacturers  have  made  for  the  United  States 
over  7,000,000,000  pounds,  for  which  they  have  taken  fifom  the  American 
people  nearly  $300,000,000  of  the  wealth  they  have  derived  from  other 
industries  protected. 

About  $78,000,000  duties  have  been  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  meanwhile,  but  it  was  all  collected  at  once  from  American 
consumers  in  the  i)rices  fixed  by  importers  for  them  to  pay. 

When  duties  are  insufiScient  to  stimalate  and  sustain  a  home  produc- 
tion and  competition  it  is  certain  that  the  non-protective  duty  and  large 
profits  are  easily  obtained  by  foreign  makers  and  by  their  importing 
allies.  Nor  can  American  consumers  hold  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain  responsible  lor  poor  quality,  acid  corrosion,  or  lack  of  proper 
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coating.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  imx>orters,  or  middle  men  act- 
ing as  irresponsible  brokers,  who  sell  on  ^^ brands"  and  indefinite 
**  grades"  at  the  buyer's  risk  practically. 

American  manofactarers  wonld  be  within  reach  and  coold  be  held 
directly  responsible-^this  wonld  be  of  incalcnlable  advantage  to  Amer- 
ican consumers.  Of  these  misnamed  products  over  636,000,000  pounds — 
318,000  tons — were  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  July  1, 
1888,  showing  the  intolerable  injustice  infiicted  upon  sheet-iron  makers. 
Over  $19,000,000  in  gold  were  sent  to  Europe  to  pay  for  them,  but 
American  consumers  have  paid  at  least  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000,  in- 
cluding the  revenue-only  duty,  importers'  and  jobbers'  profits,  and 
fireightoand  insurance  to  British  steam-ship  and  insurance  companies. 

If  made  in  the  United  States  it  would  have  sustained  immense  Amer- 
ican industries  as  follows,  viz : 

Four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron ;  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore ; 
400,000  tons  of  limestione:  1,000,000  tons  of  coal;  100  mills  and  tinning 
works,  each  with  over  3,000  tons  annual  capacity;  100,000  laborers  en- 
gaged as  miners,  iron  furnace  and  mill  operatives,  tinners,  boxers,  rail- 
road employ^,  clerks,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
mining  machinery,  engines  and  boilers  and  supplies,  such  as  powder, 
tool-steel,  picks,  shovels,  etc.,  annually ;  increased  railroad  transporta- 
tion of  the  iron  ore,  coal^  limestone,  pig-iron,  steel  blooms,  tools,  pow- 
der, oil,  etc.,  from  point  to  x)oint  where  made  and  used ;  the  consump- 
tion of  a  very  large  amount  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  construction  of  new 
works  in  the  United  States;  an  important  aggregate  increase  of  the 
home  market  for  tin-ware  and  canned  goods,  products  of  the  farm  and 
of  workshops  of  those  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  for  individual  and 
family  consumption  or  use ;  an  enlarged  demand  for  the  services  of  ar- 
tisans and  professional  men  of  every  class  of  those  who,  by  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  are  absolutely  protected  firom  a  competition  by 
foreigners  residing  abroad. 

American  architects  and  artisans,  lawyers,  doctors,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, etc,  derive  no  patronage  whatever  from  the  tin  and  terne  plate 
industry  located  in  Wales.  If  transferred  to  the  United  Statues,  where 
at  least  three-fourths  of  these  British  products  are  consumed,  they 
wonld  necessarily  derive  an  immense  amount  of  business  both  direct 
and  Indirect. 

Canners  and  packers  of  oil,  food,  and  other  materials  can  not  reason- 
ably ask  to  be  granted  exceptional  conditions  (a  90  per  cent,  rebate  of 
duty  is  already  granted  to  them  on  export  business).  Especially  should 
they  be  refused  if  they  selfishly  demand  the  suppression  of  an  equally 
important  industry,  as  natural  to  our  soil  and  capabilities. 

They  can  not  honestly  claim  that  their  products  would  cost  more  to 
consumers  if  tin  plates  are  equitably  protected  by  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  2^  cents  per  pound. 

One  pound  of  tin  plates  will  make  nearly  three  ordinary  1  quart 
fruit  cans.  If  the  additional  duty  asked  for  should  all  be  added  it 
could  not  equal  more  than  one- third  to  one-half  of  1  cent  on  aquart  can 
of  firuit  or  vegetables — a  mere  bagatelle. 

WiU  any  man  stand  up  here  and  say  he  believes  an  insignificant  dif- 
ference of  this  kind  would  seriously  injure  or  at  all  affect  the  prosperity 
of  our  canning  industries,  or  create  an  appreciable  tax  on  users  of  canned 
goods  t  Would  not  the  .rapid  development  of  an  additional  Amer- 
ican manufitctoring  industry  that  would  soon  reach  immense  propor- 
tions, add  much  to  their  home  market  for  canned  goods  f 
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And  how  about  tin- ware  manafacturers  f  Would  they  be  hurt  f  The 
shrewdest  of  them  know  better,  and  in  1883  many  of  them  enthusiasti- 
cally petitioned  for  2^  cents  per  pound  duty,  which  was  then  refused 
by  a  Gotigress  now  seen  to  have  been  blind  to  the  national  wel&re, 
which  passckl  a  law  to  reduce  revenues,  but  had  just  the  opposite  lesalc; 
and  intended  to  stimulate  business  and  improve  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  people,  but  which  has  done  much  to  prostrate  the  indnstriesit 
dealt  with  chiefly,  throwing  thousands  of  willing  American  workers  into 
idleness  and  penury,  besides  causing  a  needless  exportation  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  national  wealth. 

One  pound  of  tin-plate  makes  four  ordinary  1-pint  tin  cups,  sach  as 
are  in  common  use;  ninety-three  one  hundredths  of  a  pound  of  tin  plates 
makes  a  regular  size  tin  coffee-pot ;  one  pound  of  tin  plates  mslkes  a 
workman's  ordinary  tin  dinner  pail  or  kettle. 

If  the  whole  of  the  extra  duty  asked  for  should  be  added  to  their 
cost,  it  would  therefore  be  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  on  a  tin  cup,  1 
cent  on  a  coffee-pot,  and  about  1^  cents  on  a  dinner  kettle. 

Kow,-  will  you  say  that  these  petty  dift'erences  justify  legislatioD 
prostrating  and  curtailing  American  industries  in  mining  and  mftDa- 
facturing,  involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  possibly,  of  wealth  produc- 
tion annually  in  the  United  States?  Tin-ware  makers'  and  caoners^ 
prices  vary  more  than  these  differences  alf  the  time,  dependmg  on 
their  facilities  or  reputation. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  consumers  of  tin  and  teme  plates  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  extra  duty.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  making  tin  and 
terne  plates  for  Americans  is  an  exceptionally  profitable  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  Great  Britain.  We  buy  more  than  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  British  product. 

They  can  and  will  make  a  reduction  of  prices  when  necessary,  and 
will  then  pay  a  jpart  of  their  profits  now  pocketed  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  until  American  makers  deprive  them  of  the  business  by  a 
cheapening  competition  and  the  help  of  our  own  new  inventions,  etc. 
Meanwhile,  British  makers  will  also  be  forced  to  furnish  better  qualities, 
with  thQ  sulphuric  acid  properly  removed  and  heavier  coated,  for  the 
money  they  will  get.  International  and  domestic  competition  will  nec- 
essarily result  in  lower  prices  abroad  and  better  plates.  Tin-ware 
manufacturers  and  canners  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  better  mate- 
rials, made  to  accurate  dimensions  as  wanted,  at  less  cost  during  the 
coming  years,  and  also  by  an  enlarged  home  market  for  themselves. 

They  all  know  their  best  markets  are  where  American  mining  and 
manufacturing  employ  large  bodies  of  consumers. 

The  people  will  get  sweeter  and  cleaner  canned  goods  and  better  tau- 
ware,  and  our  roofs  will  be  covered  with  the  products  of  American  labor 
and  ingenuity,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Why  should  American  lead  producers  and  iron  and  steel  makers  be 
sacrificed  by  a  non-protective  rate  of  duty  on  lead-coated  iron  roofing 
sheets  f  They  are  called  ^'  terne-plates"  by  the  English  for  ambiguity. 
They  are  simply  lead-coated  sheet-iron  about  the  same  thickness  as 
sheet-iron  used  to  make  stove-pipe,  drip-pans,  etc.,  with  a  very  little  tin 
in  the  lead  coating. 

These  British  makers  of  tinned  and  leaded  sheet-iron  have  been  for 
twenty-five  years  growing  and  thriving  on  what  has  been  practically  a 
subsidy  granted  to  them  by  the  American  Government,  an  exceptional 
favor  in  the  shape  of  a  non-protective  rate  of  duty,  by  which  they  have 
been  kept  absolutely  secure  in  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  mo«t  important 
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branches  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  ftirnishin^:  the  wants  of  indi- 
vidual American  citizens  forced  to  buy  of  them. 

It  is  a  shameful  disgrace  to  our  intelligence  as  a  people  that  we 
should  remain  dependent  on  our  "^'orst  commercial  rival  and  enemy  for 
the  materials  we  use  to  make  kitchen  utensils,  have  our  food  carried  in, 
and  our  houses  roofed  with. 

American  jnide  and  manhood  revolt  at  this  needless  folly.  It  is  purely 
a  governmental  outrage,  for  which  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Congressmen  appear  to  have  been  equally  guilty.  If  this  is  a  ^<  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  why  are  wh^. 
compelled  to  go  to  Europe  for  those  produces  by  a  law  inconsi^^teuc 
with  the  general  x>olicy  and  practice  of  the  Government  ?  We  ask  fair- 
ness, justice,  nothing  more.  Let  this  long-standing  abuse  be  removed. 
It  is  as  easy  to  cover  sheet-iron  with  tin  or  lead  as  it  is  to  galvanize  it 
with  zinc.  Our  customers'  tin  articles  they  make  from  our  black  sheets. 
Are  we  to  be  insulted  by  our  Government  basing  legislation  upon  the 
false  statements  of  our  enemies  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  tin-plates  ? 
Block-tin  is  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  being 
free  of  duty.  This  fact  will,  however,  deter  the  development  of  our 
American  mining  of  tin  ores  discovered  in  Georgia,  Maine,  Dakota,  and 
Arizona,  as  reported.  A  protective  duty  ought  to  l)e  placed  on  block- 
tin  by  encouraging  and  enabling  a  development  of  tin  production  in 
the  United  States.  We  use  about  25,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  our 
consumption  would  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  production  here  of  our 
own  tin  and  teme  plates,  5  per  cent,  of  636,000,000  pounds  being  about 
32,000,000  pounds  of  tin  required. 

The  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  members  of  Congress  to  unitb  as 
one  man  to  promote  a  development  of  these  twin  industries  in  the  United 
States,  viz,  tin  mining  and  smelting  and  tin  and  terne  plate  making, 
creating  also  a  home  market  for  lead  now  obtained  in  mining  more  pre- 
cious metals  at  minimum  cost. 

Fernando  Wood  was  fair  and  manly  and  patriotic  enough  to  place 
tin  and  teme  plates  where  they  belong  as  sheet-iron  in  his  defeated 
tariff  bill,  and  Samuel  J.  Bandall  has  been  equally  honorable.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  of  both  parties  believe  in  £air  play, 
justify  protective  duties  to  develop  industries,  and  denounce  favoritism 
and  discriminations  in  favor  of  established  industries  which  ask  priv- 
ileges injurious  to  the  common  welfare.  Foreign  trusts  and  syndicates 
are  attempting  to  control  the  world's  supply  of  these  articles,  of  which 
the  American  people  are  the  largest  consumers,  and  prices  will  be  ad- 
vanced if  protection  is  refhsed.  If  a  home  competition  is  stimulated 
now,  we  mil  hereafter  become  independent  and  safe  against  piratical 
attacks  by  foreigner^. 
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A  Government  tin-plate  {mtrage—Official  record  of  British  "<t»"  and  ^^terne'*  plates 
imported  hy  the  United  States , under  ^*  revenue  only"  duties — Prostrating  the  Aw^eriean 
sheet-iron  makers. 


Years. 


1884 , 

1865 , 

1866 

1867 ... 

1868 

1869 

1870.: 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 1 


Weight  In 
ponnde. 


73, 
54, 
113, 
110. 
U6, 
171. 

1«. 

174, 
181. 
8, 
204, 
174, 

91, 
81, 
1, 
196, 
222, 
242, 
278, 
369, 
377, 
439, 
453, 
527, 
505, 
574, 
570, 
635, 


206,384 
419, 397 
588,  lU 
783, 952 
000,000 
844,288 
312.800 
274,576 
174.224 
462,560 
352. 512 
032,320 
381.528 
165,646 
063.888 
863,612 
307. 980 
646,871 
544,822 
436,844 
072,728 
746, 895 
724,126 
881,821 
559,076 
098,405 
643.389 
827,963 


7, 093, 365, 152 


Foi^ign  val- 


aea. 


$4,197. 

2,796, 

6,167, 

6, 276, 

6,893, 

8,565, 

7.628, 

9.490, 

10, 736, 

210, 

15.686, 

13, 322, 

7,480, 

5.077, 

63, 

10, 163. 

9,818. 

9,898, 

10,248, 

16, 524, 

14,641. 

16, 550, 

16,688, 

I8,03i. 

16  610. 

17, 719, 

16,883, 

19, 033, 


706u00 
483.00 
390.00 
136.78 
072.07 
432.56 
871.61 
77&64 
906.69 
708.00 
738.82 
976. 14 
50a45 
122.30 
434.00 
368.87 
069.69 
639.61 
720.34 
590.19 
057.87 
834.64 
276.67 
072.70 
104.56 
957.12 
818.95 
934.00 


Kate  of  dnty. 


^percent 

do 

do 

do 

....do  .............. 

....do  .............. 

....do  .............. 

do 

do 

...do 

15  per  cent 

....do 

do 

1.1  cents  per  pound 

15  per  cent 

1. 1  cents  per  pound . 

do 

— do -. 

— do 

...do 

do 

— do 

do 

1  cent  per  pound . . . 

do 

....do 

— do 


Amount  of 
dnty  collected. 


298,310,656.07 


H,  040,426.50 
«»8,8S&S 
1,5(1.817.50 
1,563.310.73 
1«  723,26^^02 
2.141,SS&U 
1.907. 317.i»j 
2,372,694.67 
2,684.22&«8 
54,937.00 
2,353,010.i:2 
1,996,44&42 
1,122.089.77 
9»2,f9til 
9.515.10 
2,165,490.81 
2,445.387.7i> 
2,609.115.55 
3. 063, 993.  &! 
4,063.794.3:: 
4,147.799.98 
4,837.215.85 
4, 900. 965.  r 
5,278^813  21 
5, 065, 590. 7<; 
6,740.9(^05 
5.706,43187 
6, 858. 2».  00 


78,686,882.M 


At  American  valaes  to  consamers  tlie318,000  tons  imported  last  year 
represent  an  industry  of  over  $30,000,000,  suppres^^ied  and  forbidden  by 
*'  revenue  only  ^  duties  on  so-called  "  tin  ^  and  "  terne'^  plates. 

This  has  come  to  be  a'question  which  involves  not  only  the  existeDCC 
or  prosperity  of  an  established  industry,  but  also  the  npbnildingofa 
new  industry.  Are  we  not  entitled  in  fairness  to  a  protective  daty 
upon  tin-plates  to  develop  this  industry  t 

If  you  consider  sheet-iron  making  as  an  established  industry,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  relief  from  a  piratical  foreign  competition  built  op  by 
American  legislation  by  which  we  are  deprived  of  three-fourths  of  our 
American  market  1 

The  "  revenue  only  ^  duty  has  not  permitted  tin-plate  making  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  non  existence  of  the  industry  (contrary  to  the 
ideas  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson)  is  now  made  the 
excuse  for  no  duty  at  all  in  the  Mills  bill,  both  being  minoos  to  Amer- 
ican sheet-iron  makers. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Your  closing  remark  about  the  Mills  bill  and 
leaving  the  duty  as  it  is  led  me  to  think  yon  consider  either  equally 
prejudicial  to  your  interest. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Mills  bill  would  knock  our  sheet-iron  mills  into 
silence.    We  now  have  only  a  remnant  of  the  business  left. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  want  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  hardly  an  opinion.    It  is  a  condition. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  difference  between  the 
Mills  bill  and  the  present  law  as  regards  tin-plate  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  said  we  are  only  left  with  a  remnant  of  the 
business.    The  duty  is  1  cent  per  pound,  but  if  you  take  off  that  1  ceDt 
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a  pound,  a  large  part  of  the  business  we  are  now  able  to  hold  will  be 
taken  away  from  us. 

Senator  Hisoook.  That  is,  if  tin-plates  are  free  you  would  be  driven 
oat  of  the  market  by  a  product  which  would  interfere  with  your  sheet- 
iron  f 

Mr,  Welliams.  Not  right  away. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understood  your  argument  to  be  that  you  would 
be  very  little  worse  off  under  free  trade  than  now.    Is  that  so  f 

Mr.  Williams.  I  say  that  is  not  so.  My  answer  was  ambiguous.  I 
did  oot  say  that,  but  i^hat  X  say  is  that  if  the  duty  is  taken  entirely  off, 
the  Mills  bill  would  leave  us  without  the  revenue  duty,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent would  enable  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  take  away  certain  lines 
of  business  which  we  are  now  able  to  hold,  which  would  stop  some  mills, 
and  Ghpple  all  seriously. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  proportions  between  terne- 
plates  and  tin-plates  f 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  kept  separately. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  are  not  subdivided  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  trade  could  do  so,  but  the 
United  States  Government  does  not,  and  of  course  we  can  not  go  to 
importers,  our  enemies,  to  get  information  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  is  heavy  roofing 
tin  and  what  is  light  tin-plates t 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  no  facilities  for  obtaining  that  kind  of  in- 
formation. . 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  this  tin  is  imx)orted  between  22  and  35  wire 
gauge. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  chiefly  between  22  and  32  wire  gauge. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  gauge  of  tin-plate  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  those  utensils  which  you  have  presented  to  us  as  exhibits? 

Mr.  Willi  ABCS.  For  instance,  here  are  two  bread-pans  which  compete 
with  our  American  iron  bread-pans.  This  heavy  pan  the  retailer  gets 
20  cents  for;  here  is  another  that  he  gets  9  cents  for.  The  heavy  one 
\»  about  the  same  as  our  black  pan,  27  or  28  gauge,  I  should  say.  The 
light  pan  is  made  from  about  No.  30  wire  gauge  tin-plate  or  lighter. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  those  tin  cans  made  of? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  are  made  of  30  gauge,  what  they  call  "I.  C.^ 
Importers  sell  tin-plates  by  figures  and  letters  rather  than  by  gauges. 
That  is  another  one  of  the  confusing  features  of  the  tin-plate  business. 
They  do  not  call  them  gauges,  but  designate  them  ''  I.  0.^  and  ''  I.  X.'^ 
and  "L  XX.,''  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  Jfor  you  to  tell  what  you 
want. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  that  cofi'ee-pot  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  28  gauge.  It  is  a  pretty  heavy  gauge.  It  is 
about "  I.  X." 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  that  all  this  material  comes  in  between  22 
and  35  wire  gauge  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  chiefly. 

The  Ghaibman.  Certainly  somebody  must  know  the  gauge  when  he 
sees  It. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  tell  by  micrometers,  which  measure  it. 
Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows  anything  about 
the  proportions  of  tin  and  terne  imported  t 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  CEOHEMETEB^ 

Chairman  of  the  United  Slates  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Company  {limited),  Demmler^  Pa. 

Offiee,  626  Liherty  street,  Pittshwrgh. 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  We  could  hardly  tell  how  maoh  of  each  of  the 
different  sorts  is  imported  becaase  the  statistics  do  aot  keep  the  items 
separately.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  ont  separately  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  the  same  wire  gauge  for  roofing  that 
they  use  for  tin  pots  and  pans  t 

Mr.  Ceonbmeyeb.  They  do.  For  roofing  they  generally  use  "L  C." 
or  *'  I.  X."    Of  sheet-iron  they  take  27  to  24  gauge. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  sheet-iron  now  probably  is  used  in 
roofing  f 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  I  suppose  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  sheet-iron 
that  is  made  in  the  country,  amounting  to  about  25,000  to  30^000  tons. 
In  this  country  we  are  onl^^  making  100,000  tons  of  fine  sheet,  and  the 
rest,  over  300,000  tons,  is  supplied  by  the  British  (sheet-iron  coated  with 
tin  or  lead),  and  comes  in  under  the  name  of  tin-plates.  We  make 
sheet-iron  of  all  gauges,  from  16  up  to  34.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  31 
sheet-iron  made  in  our  mills.  That  shows  that  we  do  not  lack  facilities 
for  making  anything  that  is  necessary  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  34,  is  it  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  of  that  do  you  makef 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  We  have  made  this  year,  since  January,  about 
200  tons  of  that,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  No.  24  wire  gauge  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes.  We  made  that  for  a  special  purpose  where 
they  could  not  use  the  English  imported  article.  They  came  to  oar 
works  to  get  us  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  iron  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Iron  that  is  used  in  electrical  machines.  It  is 
used  in  machines  for  making  electric  lights.  They  came  to  us  to  get  ns 
to  make  it,  and  having  found  English  iron  less  suitable,  and  becaase  it 
was  such  a  distance  to  correspond  between  here  and  England,  they 
paid  our  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  sheet-steel  t 

M?.  Cronemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  gauge  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  All  these  same  gauges  out  of  steel.  We  can 
make  this  light  iron  out  of  steel,  but  for  the  purpose  referred  to  it  re- 
quires iron. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  more  costly  to  manufacture,  out  of 
steel  or  iron! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Of  course  there  are  different  grades  of  iron.  This 
[referring  to  specimen]  would  be  a  little  more  expensive  to  make  of 
steel,  because  steel  does  not  work  as  soft  as  iron.  Ordinary  steel  of  the 
heavier  gauges  would  come  down  almost  to  the  price  of  good  charcoal 
iron.    Generally  charcoal  iron  and  soft  steel  are  about  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  Tin-plates  are  made  from  steel  as  well  as  iron  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes.  Coke  tin  and  charcoal  tin-plates  are  now 
mostly  all  made  out  of  soft  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  works  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Near   Pittsburgh,  at  Demmler,  in  Allegheny 
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CouBty,  Pa.    T^ere  are  eight  works  similar  to  ours.    We  have  tin-plate 
works. 
Senator  AiiDBiCH.  How  is  it  made  T 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  They  use  both  theBessemer  aud  the  opeii-hearth 
process. 
Senator  Ajldrioh.  How  is  it  made  in  Wales  f 
Mr.  Obonemeyer.  The  same  way.    Au  article  from  which  the  best 
resalts  are  obtained  is  the  Thomas  Gilchrist  steel,  which  is  made  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium ;  it  is  the  Bessemer  basic  steel.    In  Alabama  and  in 
these  soathern  districts  we  have  the  most  suitable  kind  of  ore  for  the 
basic  process,  and  that  ore  would  make  the  best  kind  of  tin-plate. 
Senator  Albbioh.  Do  they  make  tin-plates  in  Germany  f 
Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Oh,  yes;  they  do  not  come  over  here,  though.    I 
have  been  in  Germany  several  times  and  I  have  often  been  asked  the 
question,  "  Why  can't  we  bring  our  tin-plates  over  to  your  country  if 
yon  do  not  make  them  t"    I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  why,  as  we 
were  not  protected.    They  thought  it  was  a  most  ridiculous  matter  to 
have  sach  a  tremendous  industry  left  unprotected  in  this  country  when 
we  had  all  the  facilities.    They  studied  the  question  very  closely  over 
there  and  they  know  that  we  have  all  the  facilities,  and  therefore  thought 
it  would  be  only  a  short  time  until  we  had  protection,  and  it  would  not 
pay  them  to  build  up  a  trade  which  would  last  a  short  period  only. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  sent  their  tin-plate  over  here. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  this  plate-iron  and  plate-steel  is  made 
in  this  country  between  22  and  35  wire  gauge  t    Give  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Cbonemeybb.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  much  steel  or  how 
much  iron! 
The  Chaibman.  Both. 
Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  About  100,000. 
The  Chaibman.  Between  22  and  35  wire  gauge  f 
Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  protection  on  such  plates  under  the 
present  law! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  On  iron  from  1.1  to  1.5  cents  a  pound.  On  steel 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  difierence  if  it  is 
pickled  and  cold-rolled.  To  prepare  the  plates  for  tinning  they  ore 
pickled,  or  scaled  with  acids,  then  it  is  annealed,  cold-rolled,  ami  aii- 
nealed  again,  and  then  pickled  again.  It  is  a  long  process  until  we 
come  down  to  the  tin  ^  but  if  the  facilities  and  everything  works  handy 
of  course  it  goes  along  smoothly  from  one  process  to  another,  but  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  describe  the  whole  process  in  a  few  words. 

Senator  Albbich.  Why  do  you  say  basic  steel  is  better  than  any 
otber  with  which  to  make  tin-platef 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  can  not  exactly  say  that  it  is  better;  but  by 
means  of  a  basic  process  they  can  ilse  a  cheap  and  phosphorous  ore  aud 
get  a  good  quality  out  of  it.  It  makes  Sk  very  pliable,  soft  steel  out  of  the 
commonest  kind  of  ore.  That  is  the  reason  of  theirsuccess  in  Gerinaiiy 
in  making  tin-plates  there.  Another  reason  for  their  success  is  that  the 
Germans  get  protection  on  their  tin-plate.  Before  they  had  protection 
they  got  their  tin-plates  from  England.  Now  they  make  all  their  tin- 
plates  at  home ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  send  out  their  tin-plates  to 
Italy,  to  Greece,  to  Bussia,  and  supply  those  countries  which  formerly 
got  their  tin-plates  from  England.  The  basic  steel  process  has  also  in- 
cidentally developed  another  industry.  The  oflFal  from  the  Bessemer 
works,  "  Thomas  slag,"  is  a  high  grade  of  phosphate  of  iron,  and  when 
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l\ulverize(l  becorpes  tlie  very  best  fertilizer  for  the  sagarbeet  fields  in 
(lOriiuuiv. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  process  from  the  iron  or 
steel  to  the  finishing  of  the  tin -plate  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeteb.  I  have  those  figures  here  in  a  tabular  statement 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  tabulated  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

COMPARISON  OP  the  COST  AT  WHICH  TIN-PLATES  CAN  BE  MAJfU- 
PACTURED  WITH  THE  ESTABLISHED  PRICES  OP  LABOR  IN  ENGLAKTD 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  calculation  is  based  on  a  box  of  I.  C.  14  by  20  of  me- 
dium quality,  such  as  are  being  quoted  at  present  at  $5.25  per  box  in 
,New  York: 


A.^BarMiU. 

2,240  pounds  soft  ateel  billets  at  works 

Loss  by  heat  in  heating  famaoe,  5  per  cent 

Loss  on  crop>ends  50  pounds,  at  two-tenths  cent . . . 
Fuel  for  heating  ftirnaoe,  16  bushels  coal,  at  4  cents 

Wages  of  heater  and  his  helper ,.«. 

Wages  of  bar-i-oller  and  his  crew 

Wages  of  bar-shearers  and  wheeler 

Wear  and  tear  of  fomace  and  rolls 


2,240  pounds  bars  for  tin-pLaie  purpose. 

0.— Sheet  MUL 

Clippings  or  shearings,  15  per  cent 

Leas  available  as  scrap,  300  pounds  at  three-tenths  cent  per  pound,  iftO.OO 

Wages  of  sheet-rollers 

Wages  of  doubler 

Wages  of  heater 

Wages  of  shearman 

Fuel  for  mill  furnace 

Fuel  for  steam 

Sepairs  and  maintenance  of  works  per  ton 

Day  laborers  and  office  expenses 


2,240  pounds  black  plates  for  mill. 

One  ton  contains  twenty  boxes  of  full,  standard  weight,  112  pounds, 
but  the  average  tin-plates  novo  told  only  weigh  105  poundJs. 

1  box  I.  C.  bliusk  plate 

OpeuerH 

2  percent,  wastage  in  pickling 

6  pounds  aulphonc  acid  for  pickling,  at  one-half  cent 

Wages  for  black  and  white  picklinj^ 

Wages  for  black  and  white  annealing 

Wages  to  tinman 

Wages  to  washman ■ 

Wages  to  cradle-boy 

Wages  to  3  scourers  atli  cents  each 

Wages  to  boxers  ^..* 

2  pounds  palm  oil.  Scents 

4pounds  ulock-tin,  20  cents 

Incidentals,  assorter,  etc 

Box • 

The  above  is  the  price  of  a  fkill-weight  box,  112  pounds. 

105  pounds  would  cost  accordingly 

Manufacturer's  margin  for  profit  and  risks,  8  per  cent 


Cost  at  Swan- 

Cost at  Pitts- 

sea,  Wales. 

boigli.  Pa. 

$20.50 

tSlL» 

1.03 

i.a 

.10 

».15 

.00 

.6e 

.40 

.88 

.40 

.80 

.25 

.55 

.76 

I.» 

24.  OS 


3.00 
2.70 
2.40 
1.13 
L06 
.50 
.80 
L50 
2.50 
6.00 


42.42 


2.12 
«.01 
.04 
.00 
».03 
.04 
.06 
.06 

.OH 

'.01} 

.16 

.80 

•^?* 
.10 


8,70 

a37 
.26 


3.63 


3416 


&12 
<4.82 

aoo 

2.56 
2.94 
.60 
1.50 
400 
10.00 


60.27 


S.47 
*».5 

.«* 
.09 

«.17 
.00 
.12 
.10 
.04 

'.00 
.03 
.16 
.» 
.25 
.10 


5.60 

5.S5 
.43 


6.67 


*  At  three-tenths  cents. 

*  At  one-half  cent  per  pound,  $1.  SO. 
>  Girls. 


*Boys. 

*Men  and  woman. 


•Ifen. 

'Three  cents  each. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  you  answer  that  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  tin  costs  after  the  aheet-iron  has  been  pickled  and  cold-rolled. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  have  got  the  figures  in  this  statement  showing 
from  the  black  sheet 

The  Ghaibman.  What  I  mean  is,  after  this  sheet-iron  is  pickled  and 
cold-rolled,  what  does  it  cost  to  tin  it  f 
.Senator  Hiscogk.  To  put  the  tin  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  $1.98  per  112  pounds,  the  standard  weight  of  a 
box.  That  is  for  the  labor  and  for  the  tinning.  It  takes  4  pounds  of 
tin  at  20  cents  a  poand,  which  is  about  the  lowest^price,  and  that  would 
make  80  cents.    Then  the  labor  involved  in  this  is  about  $1. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  ought  to  have,  according  to  that,  in  order 
to  make  it  here  successfully,  a  duty  equal  to  the  duty  upon  tin  sheets 
pickled  and  cold-rolled,  and  then  $1.98  for  112  pounds  additional. 

Mr.  Gbonemeysb.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  must  deduct  from 
that  what  it  cost  the  English  manufacturer  to  make  that  plate. 

The  Ohajbman.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  can  figure  that  here.  I  have  all  those  figures 
here. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  protection  that  you 
require  after  these  sheets  are  pickled  and  cold -rolled. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Of  course  tin  costs  there  the  same  as  here.  From 
the  black  sheet,  I  said,  it  is  $1.98.    Over  there  it  would  be  $1.25. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  you  want  0.73  of  a  cent  protection  i 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes ;  0.73  more  than  we  get  on  the  black  iron. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  0.7  of  a  cent  in  round  numbers? 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  0.7  of  a  cent  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Aboitt  0.7  of  a  cent  per  pound;  in  other  words,  what- 
ever dnty  we  put  on  pickled  and  cold-rolled  sheet  iron  or  steel,  then 
you  want  0.7  of  a  cent  a  pound  additional  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
make  tin-plate  heref 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes ;  that  is  $2.20.    That  is  what  we  ask. 

The  Chaibman.  That  applies  to  all  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  To  aU  sizes  on  the  average.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  examine  the  figures  I  have  submitted  here  as  to  the  cost  of  the  dif- 
ferent items  in  Wales  and  Pittsburgh.  When  I  was  in  Wales  last  year 
I  went  to  the  trouble  to  get  each  little  item  which  each  man  or  woman 
was  paid,  so  much  per  ton  or  so  much  per  box,  and  I  brought  it  down  in 
tabular  form  and  here  is  the  result  that  I  can  show.  To-day  105  pounds 
are  generally  sold  for  a  box;  it  ought  to  be  112  pounds,  but  they  only 
put  105  pounds  in.  They  have  reduced  the  weight  in  order  to  reduce  the 
price,  or  rather,  they  sell  their  tin-plate  per  box  at  a  lower  weight  than 
it  oaght  to  be.  One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  is  what  it  ought  to 
weigh,  but  they  only  give  105  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  there  are  100,000  tons  of  this  shee^iron  made 
now  in  this  country  between  22  and  35  wire  gadget 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes;  that  is,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it.  The  Iron 
aud  Steel  Association  classes  all  plate  and  sheet  iron  together,  from 
No.  6  gauge  up  to  those  light  gauges,  and  altogether  about  220,000  tons 
are  produced  per  annum. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that  used  for  now? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  These  heavy  sheets  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  heavy  sheet-iron  between  22  and  35  ;  how  is. 
that  distributed  in  commerce  f 
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Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  It  is  used  for  roofing  and  galvanizing  vessels,  and 
forcornices^stoveSy  stove-pipes, and  pans;  and  then,  again, it  enters  into 
such  a- wonderfal  variety  of  work  that  I  ooald  not  enumerate  it  all  very 
quickly. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  have  we  the  capacity  in  this  country 
,  now  for  making  more  than  100,000  tons  t 

Mr.  Gronemeter.  Yes ;  I  think  we  have  double  that  capacity ;  we 
can  make  200,000  tons  of  sheet-iron. 
The OnAiBDiAN.  Now? 

Mr.  Oroneheyeb.  Yes;  the  mills  that  are  working  now  could  nearly 
all  double  up,  on  the  facilities  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Includiug  all  the  facilities  for  all  of  the  prooesseB 
down  to  the  tinning  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb.  Yes ;  they  might  have  to  put  up  pickling  vats, 
but  that  is  a  small  matter.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  pickling  vats  difiScult  to  make,  or  are  they" 
easily  made  t  •       . 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  They  are  easily  made;  they  are  made  out  of  oak 
planks  put  together.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do.  In  England  they  fre- 
quently line  the  vats  with  lead,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  We  can  make 
them  out  of  wood  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  must  all  see  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  an  increase  of  duty  on  tin-plates  would  be  an  increase  of  the  revenue ; 
and  I  ask  these  questions  with  reference  to  ascertaining  how  soon  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  plant  to  enable  you  to  manufacture  the  tin  that  is 
consumed  in  this  country.  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  aboat 
that. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  will  warrant  that  in  three  years  there  will  be 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mills  at  work  in  this  country  on  tin.platea. 

There  is  another  thing,  if  you  will  allow  me.*  It  has  always  been  said 
that  this  extra  duty  would  be  added  on  to  the  price.  The  figures  I  bave 
given  you  here  will  show  that  that  is  not  the  case.  Even  with  the 
•  grumbling  and  growling  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who  say  they 
<lon't  make  money,  yet  it  costs  them  only  $3.37,  and  they  are  selling  on 
an  average  at  about  $5.37,  a  difference  of  $2  a  box  between  the  cost  and 
the  selling  price.  One  dollar  and  five  cents  of  that  goes  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  revenue,  at  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound ;  95  cents  goes 
as  profit  to  the  carriers  and  middlemen  and  manufacturers  outside  of 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  making  tin  and  teme 
plates  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  process. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  There  is  a  difiference  of  about  50  to  75  cents  per 
box  of  105  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Terne-plates  are  cheaper  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  .What  are  terne-plates  used  for  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  More  especially  for  roofing,  but  I  have  seen  terne- 
plates  used  for  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  and  toys. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  used  for  making  cans  for  canning  frait  Y 

Mr.  Crone YMEYER.  No,  sir ;  they  would  not  be  used  for  that,  because 
terne-plates  are  poisonous.  A  great  deal  of  tin  has  been  sold  contain- 
ing this  lead  mixture,  and  people  have  got  sick  after  using  the  fruit 
that  has  been  canned  in  it.    Investigation  bas  shown  that  it  ^as  tills 
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terne-plate  that  was  used.  Tbat  is  a  very  serioas  matter,  whicb  really 
ought  to  be  under  Governinent  supervision. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  *6f  tc'rne- 
plates  and  tin-plates  used  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  No,  sir;  I  have  an  idea  that  probably  out  of 
320,000  tons  of  tin  and  teme  plates  imported  there  might  be  75,000  tons 
of  teme  plates,  and  the  rest  of  tin.    Of  course  that  is  only  a  guess. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  I  understand,  the  tin  that  goes  into  buckets,  etc., 
is  as  a  rule  tin  from  No.  29  to  No.  30  wire  gauge. 

Mr.  Gbonemeybb.  That  is  right  That  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  coke 
tin. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  does  not  go  into  roofing  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  No,  sir ;  it  is  so  lightly  coated  that  if  you  put  it 
on  a  roof  it  would  rust  in  a  few  weeks.  There  is  hardly  any  tin  of  this 
kind  [referring  to  sample],  that  is  used  for  roofing. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  class  of  tin  is  used  for  packing  ? 

Mr.  Gbonebieteb.  No.  28  gauge  is  used  mostly  in  packing  meats, 
etc — I.  X.  tin. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  as  respects  oiLcans  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  That  is  the  same,  only  they  make  some  oil-cans 
ont  of  L  G.  tin.  Export  oil-cans  are  made  out  of  XX  tin,  which  is  e(][ual 
to  No.  26  gauge. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  proi)ose  in  our  bill  to  give  you  a  rate  of  1.5 
cents  a  pound  on  black  iron  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge,  and  we 
propose  to  give  you  an  additional  rate  of  .25  of  a  cent  for  iron  which 
has  been  pickled  or  cold-rolled,  making  1.75.  Now  1  understand  you 
to  say  that  it  would  cost  .73  more  to  advance  that  from  pickled  or  cold- 
rolled  iron  to  the  finished  tin  in  this  country  than  it  wonld  cost  in  Great 
Britain.  If  so,  we  have  got  to  give  you  2.5  a  pound,  or  else  yon  can  not 
make  it  here,  if  your  statement  is  correct 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  The  rate  has  always  been  2^  cents.  That  was 
the  rate  established  by  the  tanff  of  1864. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  on  the  lower  forms  of  sheet-iron  was 
then  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Not  very  much.  Allow  me  to  say  here  that  in 
making  this  sheet-iron  for  tinned  plates  it  is  cut  in  small  pieces.  If 
yoa  have  to  make  the  larger  sheets  there  is  more  waste  in  it,  and  if  that 
is  pickled  and  cold-rolled  there  is  more  waste  in  it.  That  makes  a 
large  difference.  If  we  make  small  sheets,  we  can  save  much  wast- 
age, and,  therefore,  we  may  possibly  do  with  a  little  less  duty.  I  will 
confess  that  it  will  leave  mighty  little  profit  in  the  business.  We  can 
form  no  big  monopolies  then.  This  sheet- iron  manufacture  has  been  so 
cut  down  by  the  competition  of  British  tin-plates  that  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  profit  left.    We  have  been  crowded  out  of  our  business. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  would  astonish  the  manufacturers  tohave  a  little 
profit,  would  it ! 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a  little  profit. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  use  in  making  a  r^te  that  would  not 
permit  the  industry  to  be  established  here. 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  I  believe  these  figures  I  have  given  you  show  it. 
They  have  been  made  up  very  carefully.  We  figure  to  ourselves  a  profit 
of  8  per  cent.,  or,  rather,  a  margin  of  8  per  cent.,  for  our  risk  and  profit. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  not  talked  among  ourselves  about  this, 
hat  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  we  might  make  some  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter  which  would  enable  these  people  to  establish  their 
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industry  in  some  way.    If  anything  of  that  kind  is  possible  I  think  it 
may  be  well  for  them  to  think  about  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  might  give  a  low  rate  upon  the  thinner  tin. 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  I  thought  Senator  Aldrich  said  as  a  compromise 
we  ought  to  have  2^  cents  a  ponnd. 

^Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  want  any  compromise. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  compromise.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  practical  thing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes.  ' 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  no.  the  machinery  now  to  make  fte  tin 
that  is  consumed  here,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  it  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  you  could  gradually  grow  into  it.  Hfow,  if  there  was  any  way 
by  which  we  could  separate  the  classes  of  this  tin  so  as  to  utilize  cer- 
tain importations — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  practicable,  bat  I 
merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  should  make  a  low  rate  to  apply  to  all  plates 
thinner  than  !No.  20  wire  gauge  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  would 
cover. 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  It  would  cover  considerable.  Of  course  it  woald 
not  establish  the  whole  industry  right  at  once,  but  it  would  be  the  means 
of  showing  to  the  country  what  we  could  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  cover  50  per  cent,  of  the  industry  f 

Mr.  Obonekeyeb.  Not  quite  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  do  you  say  is  imported  t 

Mi^.  Obonemeyeb«  Three  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  And  you  say  you  have  a  capacity  to  make  100,000 
tons  here  now  ? 

Mr:  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  There  is  capacity,  and  capacity  is  something  that 
quickly  increases.  It  is  not  only  sheet-iron  manufacturers  that  will  go 
into  the  business,  but  there  are  other  capitalists  that  want  to  seek 
investment  for  their  money. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  suppose  it  would  develop  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  It  would  develop  very  rapidly. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  still  it  would  take  time  to  develop  that  indnstry 
in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Yes ;  I  suppose  it  would  take  about  two  or  three 
years. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  How  much  is  this  tin-plate  (referring  to  sample) 
worth  per  pound? 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  About  5  to  5^  cents  a  pound  in  this  country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  testimonials,  which  the  United  States 
Iron  and  Tin-Plate  Oompany  received  from  their  customers  regarding 
the  quality  of  tin  and  terne  plates  made  at  the  works  of  t^e  former: 

Saikt  Louis,  Jii/y  13, 1877 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, : 

Gents:  The  terae-plates  branded  '*U,  S."  which  we  have  bought  of  yon  hite 
proved  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be  equal  in  quality  and  finish  to  most  df  the  goodbrftodt 
of  teme-plates  of  English  make  which  we  have  sold. 
Very  respeotfuliy, 

R.  Sellew  &  Co. 
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CixciNNATi,  July  16,  1877. 

U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Platte  Co.,  ' 

Pittahurghf  Pa, : 

Gents:  The  terne-plates  purcliaaed  from  yon  gave  good  satisfactioxi,  several  parties 

pieferring  yoar  make  to  the  imported. 

Yours  troly, 

SSLLEW  &  Co. 


Cincinnati,  July  13, 1877. 

U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittslmrghf  Pa,: 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  sold  several  lots  of  your  U.  S.  terne-plates,  and  find  that  they 
have  given  general  satisfaction,  the  finish  and  quality  being  fally  equal  to  foreign 
plates  of  the  samci  grade. 
Tours,  etc., 

T.  H.  Lawson  &  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

PitUlmryhf  Pa.  : 

Gents  :  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  we  have  nsed  large  lots  of  your  terne-plates.    We 
have  always  found  them  good  and  ran  heavier  than  the  imported  plates. 
Respectfully, 

John  C.  Jekett  &  Sons. 

.  Chicago,  III.,  July  13, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,  : 

Gents:  We  have  sold  several  lots  of  your  ^fing  tin-plates;  we  found  them  to  he 
of  good  quality,  and  they  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
Truly  youis,  , 

Miller  Bros.  ^&,  Esxp. 


Chicago,  III.,  July  13, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

PitUhvrghy  Pa, :  % 

Gents  :  8o  {at  as  our  experience  in  selling  your  manufacture  of  tin-plates  pxtends 
we  eheerfnily  testify  to  its  heing  in  every  way  satisfactory,  i 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Seeberger  &  Break et. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  16, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, : 

Gents  :  As  we  have  sold  some  of  your  terne-plates  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
they  have  proved  perfectly  satisfactory'  both  in  covering  and  in  quality ;  the  metal 
poMesses  the  requisite  toughness  for  all  purposes  it  is  used. 
Yours, 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  17, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Ten  Plate  Co., 

PitUburgh,  Pa,  : 

Gentlemen:  The  terne-plates  we  have  received  from  you  have  given  all  of  our 
cnstomers  general  satisfaction,  their  uniformity  and  toughness  making  it  superior  to 
a  large  number  of  imported  brands.  We  have  no  doubt  of  increased  sales  as  your 
biand  becomes  better  known,  and,  with  correspondent  cost  with  the  imported,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  your  make. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  Nazro  &  Co. 

•  ^.™^■^^•— 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  16, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, : 

Gentlemen  :  The  tin-plates  we  have  purchased  of  yon  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  It  is  as  well  covered  and  the  metal  as  malleable  as  any  im- 
ported we  have  used. 

Yours  truly,  Matthas,  Ingram  &  Co. 


/ 

I 
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Pittsburgh,  September  30, 1877. 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  diy: 

Gkntlembn  :  We  have  been  selling  yonr  United  States  roofing  plates  for  the  put 

two  years  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  boxes,  and  hare  always  found  it  to  nve 

entire  satisfaotion,  many  of  onr  customers  telling  us  that  it  is  superior  to  English 

plates,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  known  brands  of  imported  plates. 

I  ours  truly, 

Fleming,  Agiobw  A  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  November  20,  1877. 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen  :  We  can  testify  best  to  the  merits  of  the  United  States  teme  tin  by 
repeating  the  remarks  of  several  practical  tinners  who  have  been  buying  &Dm  us  for 
several  years,  and  who  say  that  tney  find  your  plates  in  every  way  eqo^  and  in  one 
respect  far  superior,  viz,  it  is  much  less  liable  to  mst  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, having  purposely  tested  it  side  by  bide  on  the  same  roof  with  English  plates. 
We  are,  respectfully,  yours, 

Demmlbr  Bros. 


STATEMEITT  OF  ALFBED  tf  ABSEALI, 

Of  Marshall  Bros,  4'  (^'i  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Take  the  year  1887,  becanse  that  was  a  piosperoos 
yea^ .  Everything  was  more  or  less  prosperous.  A  great  deal  of  28 
gaage  iron  was  made  into  pails,  coal-hods,  and  backets.  That  is  as 
light  iron  as  we  have  been  makmg  in  onr  section.  Imported  tinned  and 
lead-coated  iron  of  course  are  haiulicapi)ing  the  sheet-iron  business.  It 
has  been  growing,  and  is  on  the  increase  right  along.  They  get 
special  sizes  and  make  these  pails,  hods,  and  buckets. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  arc  tinned  sheet-iron.  They  come  in  under 
the  tin-plate  duty,  already  tinned.  They  make  it  into  buckets  and 
pans  and  then  galvanize  them,  and  it  is  all  pickled  and  tinned,  and 
wh^n  galvanized  here  can  undersell  the  regular  sheet-iron.  Hods  made 
from  our  American  sheets 

Senator  Hiscock.  They  do  all  that  before  they  are  landed  here. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  they  are  only  galvanized  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  tinned  abroad,  but  galvanized  heret 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  they  come  in  under  the  lower  duty  on  tin- 
plate.  That  business  is  growing,  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  so  rapidly  that  it  is  gradually  dwarfing  the  sheet-iron  basi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  tin  that  or  terne  it  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  tinned. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  the  tin  on  it  f 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  of  course  they  can  galvanize  it.  The  tin  comes 
off  in  the  bath,  because  the  zinc  takes  a  higher  degree  of  heat* 

The  Chairman.  The  tin  comes  off! 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  comes  oft'  the  black  iron  because  tin  is  melted  at 
a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  zinc:  then  it  takes  the  zinc.  This  is  ^^ 
ting  all  the  bucket,  pans,  pail,  and  coal-ho^  trade  of  the  oountry.  This 
is  in  light  sheet-iron,  and  is  the  reason  that  the  sheet-iron  mills  are 
standing  idle  to-day — at  least  this  is  one  reason — and  I  think  it  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  not  be  able  to 
run  them  at  all.  We  are  here  to  show  that  the  tin-plate  business  is 
dwarfing  and  engulfing  our  business. 
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The  Ohaibhak.  Bat  it  will  not  prevent  you  from  establishing  the 
tin-plate  indastiy. 

Mr,  MabshAjLL.  It  is  destroying  onr  business  already  established. 
Last  year  the  bar-iron  business,  the  foundries  and  niachiue-shops  TN'ere 
all  busy.    The  sheet-iron  mills  are  only  half  running  now. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  this,  that  if  we.  made 
the  division  at  29  wire  gauge  it  would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Mabshali.*  Undoubtedly ;  as  I  understand  it,  it  places  us  the 
same  as  zinc  coating,  because  the  tin-plafe  is  lighter  than  29;  there 
are  some  grades  heavier,  IX,  IXX,  aud  IXXX.  That  would  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  zinc  coatiug,  which  should  have  been  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Chaibhan.  Why  should  we  use  the  phrase  ^^teme  plate^  at 
allt 

Mr.  Mabshall.  The  word  ^^teme"  is  ambiguous.  That  is  the  word 
that  has  been  used  by  the  British. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  it  a  well  understood  and  siguiiicant  meaniug  f 
Does  it  mean  iron  coated  with  lead  f 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes. 

The  Chatbman.  IS^ow,  are  there  any  iron  plates  coated  with  lead 
thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge  f 

Mr.  Cbonehbyeb.  A  very  large  proportion  of  iron  is  I.  G.,  which  is 
thinner  than  29  wire  gauge. 

Mr.  MABSHA1.L.  We  are  lead  coating  ourselves.  We  are  coatiug 
heavier  numbers  of  iron.  All  we  can  do  is  to  iutroduce  them  in  the 
place  of  galvanized  sheet-iron  in  certain  places.  But  we  can  uot  com- 
pete with  the  roofing  material,  the  terne  plate.  If  we  could,  we  could 
make  a  large  business  of  it,  a  business  which  is  now  only  a  side  issue. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  They  could  not  use  thinner  than  7So.  29  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chatbman.  Mr.  Crouemeyer  says  they  do. 

Mr.  Mabshalx..  We  put  a  roof  on  the  other  day  of  26,  and  put  on 
the  standing  seam.  It  is  a  good  roof.  It  would  be  better  if  it  was 
heavier.  But  they  are  making  them  lighter  and  lighter  all  the  time, 
and  pushing  us  out.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in  putting  on  a  standing-seam 
roof  of  No.  26  and  27.    That  is  light  enough. 

Another  thing.  We  can  make  sizes  to  suit  the  trade.  As  it  is,  they 
are  all  s]>ecial  small  sizes,  and  we  could  make  regular  sizes  to  suit  them, 
or  any  size  they  want  for  gutters,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We  could 
adapt  ourselves  entirely  to  the  trade  and  their  wants. 

The  Chaibman  (to  Mr.  Gronemeyer).  State  what  you  know  about 
dairy  pans. 

Mr.GBONEMEYEB.  Thosc  pans  known  as  iron-clad  milk  pans  for  dairy 
purposes,  for  shipping  milkf 

The  Chaibman.  Those  pans  holding  8  to  10  gallons  of  milk. 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Forty  quarts  of  milk. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  they  made,  and  how! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  They  are  manufactured  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Iron- 
clad Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  and  they  buy  their  iron 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  And  tin  the  iron  themselves  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Tin  the  iron  themselves  by  the  dipping  process. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  is  that  done?  Why  do  they  not  buy  the  tin- 
plate  with  which  to  make  these  cans  ? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Because  they  can  not  get  reliable  stock.  So  they 
buy  and  tin  the  iron  themselves. 
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TheCHAiBMAN.  The  best  quality  of  iron  t 

M  r.  CuoNEMEYER.  The  best  quality  of  iron ;  a  good  quality  of  iron  or 
steel;  auil  they  tin  it  afterwards  themselves  simply  b^^use  they  then 
know  they  get  it  good. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Marshall,  subsequently  received  by  tbc 
subcommittee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  connection  with  his  state- 
ment: 

[MftnbAll  Broe.  &  Co.,  maniifaotiirers  of  sheet  and  pl»te  iron,  bUok,  gal\uiixed,  and  leed-oMted.) 

Philadelphia,  Augwt  22, 18%. 

Dear  Sir:  On  account  of  your  coninjittee^a  desire  to  get  back  to  the  Seuate Cham- 
ber I  did  not  quite  finieL  my  remarks  on  the  aubject  of  tiuued  phites;  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  .of  giving  you  ^hat  I  iotended  to  aay  in  coDclnsion. 

These  so-called  tin- plates,  or  British  sheet  iron  ox  steeJ,  are  fast  devonriog  the  sheet- 
iron  trade  of  this  country. 

This  assertion  is  easily  proven  when  we  take  the  present  capacity  formaking  sheet- 
iron  here  and  find  that  it  falls  short  100,000  tons,  and  if  we  take  the  year  1887,  among 
all  the  iron  industries  of  the  country  as  being  one  of  the  prosperous  years,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  capacity  of  the  sheet  mills  during  that  year  was  decreased  at  least 
25,000  tons,  making  only  a  total  production  of  75,000  tons;  but  the  importatioDsof 
that  year  on  tin  and  teine  platan  had  increased  65,184  tons  over  the  previous  yeflr, 
showing  the  increased  demand  being  supplied  by  foreign  sheet-iron. 

Therefore  we  vepture  the  prediction  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  sheet  iroo 
business  will  be  completely  destroyed  to  the  American  manufacturer  if  allowed  to  go 
unprotected. 

The  great  consumption  of  sheet-iron  is  in  tinware  and  roofing,  and  Great  Britain  to- 
day controls  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  business. 

Buildings  all  over  the  country  of  every  style  and  description  are  covered  with  Brit- 
ish sheet-iron.  You  go  to  the  cellar  and  yon  find  the  pipes,  drums,  and  portions  of 
the  heater  are  ''British  sheet- iron.''  You  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  all  the  kiteben- 
ware  in  shape  of  pots,  kettles,  pans,  pails,  cups,  etc.,  is  of  the  same  foreign  material 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  protected,  but  by  the  simple  process  of  tin- 
ning or  lead-coating,  carrying  it  on  to  a  higher  state  or  finish,  the  article  becomes  a 
non-proteotive  one  to  the  American  market.  How  simply  absurd  and  ridicnlonstbu 
appears  when  the  facts  are  known  to  the  American  people,  and  it  is  certainly  a  hon- 
ing disgrace  that  such  glaring  inconsistencies  should  be  allowed  to  exist. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  the  Mills  bill  fixes  cotton-ties,  namely,  pig-iron,  from 
which  the  article  is  made,  is  protected,  while  the  finished  product  is  put  on  thefR« 
list. 

Germany  saw  her  mistake  a  few  years  ago  and  corrected  the  evil.  Are  we  Amw- 
cans  in  the  present  day  going  to  allow  this  great  industry  to  be  throttled  and  not  de- 
veloped, when  it  is  only  a  question  of  fair  play  t  Certainly  not,  when  our  people 
understand  this  ^eat  wrong  and  injury  to  our  commercial  interesta. 

You  have  in  this  one  industry  an  opportunity  to  make  a  splendid  record  for  either 
l)arty.  . 

You  can  not  aflbrd,  as  protectionists,  to  ignore  the  demand  of  the  working  people 

who  are  watching  closely  this  tin-plate  industry,  and  as  the  Chicago  platform  h» 

decided  that  the  Kepublican  party  will  serve  the  interests  of  America  we  look 'or  tbis 

pledge  to  be  carried  out  by  its  representatives. 

Very  respectfully, 

Alfred  HABfiHAii.. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  of  Sub-Finance  Committeey 

WaakingUm  D.  C. 
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GARDEN  SEEDS- 

WASHINGTON;  D.  0.^  August  16;  188& 
8IATBMBHT  OF  BUSHET  LAHDBETH, 

O/D.  Lan^reth  f  Sans,  Philade^hiOy  Pa. 

r 

TheOHAiBMAN.  What  do  yoQ  produce  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  We  produce  almost  every  seed  in  the  garden  vege- 
table line — esculent-vegetable  seeds.    We  are  seed  fanners. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  sale  or  for  the  seed  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  For  the  seed  exclusively.  We  cultivate  these  npoQ 
onr  own  lands  of  about  5,000  acres  and  upon  about  5,000  acres  addi- 
tional under  crop  contract. 

The  Chaibman.  The  seeds  are  put  up  by  you  and  sold  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  seeds  are  prepared  by  us  and  sold  all  over  the 
United  States  and  all  over  the  world,  except  in  Europe.  We  send  them 
to  Asia,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  not  send  them  to  Europe  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Europeans  raise  them  cheaper  than  we  can  raise 
them,  except  such  seeds  as  are  particularly  adapted  to  our  climate,  as 
the  melon  tribe,  Indian  corn,  etc.  Only  Southern  Europeans  buy  Ameri- 
can seeds,  and  they  very  little. 

The  Chaibman.  The  duty  now  upon  all  seeds  that  yon  produce  is  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  "So  ;  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  a  small  portion  of 
them,  10  per  cent,  on  others ;  the  larger  portion  free. 

The  Chaibman.  What,  for  instance  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  son^e  of  what  are 
known  as  small  seeds,  oily  seeds,  but  not  on  all.   Turnip  seeds  are  free. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  produce  such  things  as  peas  and  beans  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Very  largely. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  things  have  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir ;  they  have  a  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  What  things  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Peas  and  beans.  Turnip  seed  and  beet  seed  are 
free.  They  were  made  free  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  agricultural 
seeds.  There  has  been  all  kinds  of  trouble  about  the  classification. 
One  month  peas  would  pay  20  per  cent,  and  the  next  month  10  per  cent. ; 
one  tot  of  turnip  seed  would  pay  20  per  cent,  and  another  10  per  cent, 
and  another  lot  would  be  allowed  free  entry.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Finally  the  matter  was  fixed  as  I  have  stated,  at  10  per  cent. 
for  peas  and  beans,  with  turnip  and  beet  seed  free. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  turnip  and  beet  seed  the  only  seeds  that  are  freef 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No  ;  all  flower  seeds  and  grass  seed  and  Dutch  bulbs 
are  free.  An  American  seed  farmer  can  not  possibly,  raise  turnip  seed 
and  make  a  fair  agricultural  profit  ^t  less  than  12  or  13  cents  a  pound. 
I^ow,  under  free  entry,  turnip  seed  is  imported  and  put  down  in  New 
7ork  at  9  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  raise  sugar-beet  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Every  year  we  raise  about  100  bushels  of  sugar-beet 
seed,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  grown  in  France  and  Germany.  The  California 
8eed  farmers  raise  sugar-beet  seed  very  successfully,  but  under  the 
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coDditions  of  free  entry  can  not  compete  with  the  Frenchmen.  It  vas 
put  upon  the  free  list  with  tbe  idea  of  forwarding  the  project  of  making 
sugar  from  the  beet.  That  was  vit.v  well  theoretically,  but  tLe  experi- 
ence of  all  persons  familiar  with  this  subject  leads  them  to  believe  that 
sugar  i)ev«T  will  be  profitably  ma  e  from  tbe  beet  in  this  country.  I 
have  entered  into  that  mutter  thoroughly  and  made  a  study  of  the  beet- 
sugar  question.  1  have  visited  Eurot  ean  sugar  factories  and  beet  farms, 
and  am  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  pn)ce8>es  of  cultivation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  1  have  spent  some  years  in  investigating  th«  snhject, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  beet  roots  grown  on  our  several  farms  in  PeuD- 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  difficulties 
is  with  our  climate,  our  midsummer  droughts  arre»«ting  the  developmeut 
of  the  root  and  the  increase  of  ^ugai\  From  this  check  the  roots  never 
recover  so  as  to  be  lich  in  sugar. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  do  yon  say  aboat  California  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  It  can  not  be  done  there.  We  will  in  time  makesngar 
our  of  sorghum,  and  the  prairie  States  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  world, 
but  not  out  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  with  California— so  far  as  tbe 
sugar  l)eet  is  concerned  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  don't  know  what  the  trouble  is  there,  but  proba^ 
biy  with  the  soil  constituents.  What  1  do  know  is  that  their  efforts 
there  have  never  been  successful  practically. 

Senator  HiscocK.  They  have  publisheil  astatementand  sent  it  to  tbe 
world  showing  the  greatest  success  imaginable. 

Mr.  Landbe'J  h..  They  have  not  enlarged  their  flEictoriea  in  number  or 
capacity.    They  have  not  shown  us  an  article  of  profit. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  enlarging  them  now,  they  tell  ns,  very  ma- 
terially. What  is  the  trouble  with  the  California  beet  when  grown! 
Is  there  not  sugar  in  it  t 

Mr.  Landb^^h.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  sugar  in  itj  but  it  has  foreign  mat- 
ter  in  it,  too,^to  a  very  large  extent,  preventing  its  satisfactory  working. 
The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  California  root  is  not  astiigh  as  it  is  in 
Oermany.  In  Germany  they  have  been  improving  the  root  seventy 
years,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  incree^ed  the  percentage 
of  sugar  from  9  and  10  per  cent,  up  to  19  |>er  cent,  by  the  polarization 
test.  At  the  German  factories  they  get  an  actual  result  of  from  12  to 
13  tons  to  the  hundred. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  can  they  not  do  so  here  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  They  never  have  done  it.  Our  climate  and  soils  are 
not  adapted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  practically  the  same  soil  as  they  bave 
in  German^'  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir.  American  experimenters  have  never  found 
such  a  soil  or  climate.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  why  we  can't  make 
first-class  champagne  wine  here. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  I  ask  you  what  there  is  in 
our  soil  in  California,  for  illustration,  that  prevents  the  crystallization 
of  sugar  t    Do  you  know  what  the  refractory  elements  aret 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  undertake  to  name  them  in 
California. 

The  Chaibman.  They  claim  that  California  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  BVLg'ar  beet,  just  because  it  does  not  have  those  refractory  elements. 
You  think  the  sugar  beet  ought  to  be  on  the  dutiable  list,  do  yonf 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No  ;  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it  free,  except  that 
it  opens  tbe  door  for  fraudulent  entry  of  other  beet  seed  as  sit^X  W^* 
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The  GaAiBXAN.  What  would  yoa  do  with  regard  to  turnip  seed  f 

Mr.  Lanbbsth.  Turnip  seeds  have  free  entry.  Turnip  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  probably  1,000,000  pounds  auQU- 
aily.    Turnip  seed  should  be  protected  by  a  40  per  cent.  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  imported  f 

Mr.  DuRFES.  Turnip  seed  is  not  enumerated ;  but  the  imports  of 
datiable  garden  seeds,  excluding  the  sugar  beet,  in  1887,  amounted  to 
149,876. 

Mr.  Landrbth.  You  ask  me  how  much  turnip  seed  is  imported.  I 
cao  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  should,  suppose  350,000  pounds 
annually.  The  imports  are  growing  very  rapidly  under  the  new  de- 
cision putting  turnip  seed  on  the  free  list.  I  declare  if  free  entry  is 
continued  the  American  production  of  turnip  seed  will  be  wiped  out 
entirely.  My  firms  cultivate  every  year  on  our  own  farms  about  500 
acres  of  turnip  seed.  We  can  not  possibly  raise  it  for  less  than  12  cents 
per  pound.    There  will  be  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  buy  it  in  France. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  decision  of  which  you  speak  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Putting  it  upon  the  free  list,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  an  agricultural  seed. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  on  the  free  list  nowt 

Mr.  Landb£TH.  It  is. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  it  put  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Last  winter.  We  imported  25,000  pounds  last  week 
and  got  it  through  without  duty. .  The  revenue  department  changed 
the  ruling,  making  it  free. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  It  must  come  in  under  the  basket  clause,  ^'  all  other 
seeds  except  medicinal  seeds,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for.'' 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  produce  anise  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  "So^  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  canary  t  • 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  caraway! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  cardamom  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  coriander  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  cotton  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  A  little. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  cumin  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No. 

The  Chaibbian.  Or  fennel  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  None  of  the  herb  seeds.  They  are  nearly  all  pro- 
dnced  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  Chaibman.  None  of  those  are  produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir;  very  limited  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  mustard  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  is  grown  very  largely  in  the  Southern  States 
and  in  the  Southwest,  and  especially  in  California,  where  it  is  produced 
of  rare  excellence. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  poppy  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  is  grown  in  the  West,  but  not  to  any  very  great 
extent- 

The  Chairman.  How  about  squash  t 
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Mr.  Landbeth.  The  squash,  cacamber,  and  melons  are  not  grown 
anywhere  except  in  setni-tropical  conntries  like  onr  own.  That  is  aot 
grown  iu  Northern  Europe  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  grow  squash  t 
•  Mr.  Landbeth.  Very  largely,  indeed. 

Seuator  UiscooK.  Aud  melon  seeds  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Oh,  yes;  immense  quantities. 

The  Chaibman.  And  pumpkin  seeds  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes ;  all  the  seeds  of  that  general  olass— the  oocur- 
bitace^. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  do  not  need  protection  on  any  of  them  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No  ;  we  do  not  need  protection  on  any  of  them. 

Senator  Hiscock.  On  no  seeds  that  are  indigenous  to  our  countny  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No  protection  needed  on  these,  nor  on  some  otherenot 
indigenous,  but  which  our  climate  speci^lljr  favor.  No  one  can  compete 
with  us  on  those  except  the  Canadians  on  peas  and  beans. 

Senator  HiscocK.  But  turnip  seed,  you  think,  oughtnot  to  beon  the 
free  list  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Precisely.  I  think  turnip  seed  ought  to  have  40  per 
cent,  of  protection.  I  think  all  garden  seeds  ought  to  have  40  per  cent 
of  protection,  also  flower  seeds. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  all  garden  seeds  and  agricultural  seeds 
which  now  pay  20  per  cent,  should  pay  40 1 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  do;  including  turnip  and  beet  seeds,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  sugar  beet.  There  are  probably  30  different  kinds  of  heel 
seeds  which  arc  imported.  Sugar-beet  seed  is  only  one  kind.  The  other 
kinds  are  u»ed  for  eating — for  table  nse. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  about  mangle-wurzel  beet  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  ought  to  beon  the  dutiable  list.  Anybody  can 
grow  it.  It  is  grown  in  Connecticut  and  California.  We  believe  much 
of  it  has  bees  run  through  the  customhouses  fraudulently  as  sugar 
beet. 

The  Chaibman.  Tou  do  not  grow  hemp  seed  f  * 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Very  true,  indeed.  It  is  grown  in  Ifissouii  very 
largely  and  in  Kentucky. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  do  not  grow  it  t 

Mr,  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  improvement  of  the  beet  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  if  joo 
will  give  me  one  moment  I  will  tell  yon  how  it  is  done. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  for  sugar  purposes  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir.  The  system  is  to  take  the  best  developed 
roots  that  can  be  found  in  a  selected  crop.  Take  one  hundred  roots, 
say,  aud  plug  each  root  with  an  instrument  something  like  an  appla- 
corer,  taking:  out  a  plug  from  the  interior  of  the  beet,  probably  an  inch 
iu  diameter  and  IJ  inches  deep.  Then  label  each  plug,  and  label  the 
root  from  which  it  was  taken  with  a  corresponding  label.  The  plngged 
roots  have  some  earthy  matter  or  paste  filled  into  the  cavities,  and  tbej 
are  put  away  carefully  and  preserved  during  the  winter  for  nse  in  the 
spring  if  needed.  These  plugs,  each  bearing  its  own  label,  are  tested 
by  polarization  to  see  the  percentage  of  sugar  they  contain.  Those 
plugs  having  the  highest  percentage  are  kept.  The  lower  ones  are 
thrown  away.  A  record  is  made  of  the  highest  percentage,  and  at  the 
proper  season — the  spring  of  the  year — the  beets  with  the  highest  per-  I 
centage  are  planted  and  the  others  are  thrown  away.  The  seed  from  J 
those  beets  are  saved,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeat^  year  after  year* 
This  and  other  systems  of  selection  has  result^  in  bringing  the  p^r* 
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oentage  of  sagar  firom  7  or  8  or  9,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  np  to  18  and 
19  per  cent.  This  is  the  work  of  the  seed  grower ;  the  ordinary  fi^rmei 
is  not  capable. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  the  sugar-beet  seed  that  comes  into  thi«f 
country  comes  from  the  higher  grade  of  beet  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Not  at  all ;  that  higher  grade  of  beet  seeds  brings 
five  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar-beet  seed  coming  to  this  country  is 
the  cheapest  that  can  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market ;  way  down, 
much  of  it,  in  percentage  of  sugar  as  low  as  the  beet  root  of  years  ago— 
trash. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  there  would  l)e  no  difficulty  in  raising 
seeds  to  any  extent  from  those  fine  beets. 

Mr.  Landbexh.  Yes ;  but  it  is  technical  work.  It  can  be  done  only 
by  a  race  of  seedmen  who  are  well  advanced  in  their  business.  The 
ordinary  farmer  is  not  up  to  that.  He  never  will  work  up  to  it  unless 
encouraged.    He  does  not  understand  the  work. 

The  Chaibman.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  al)  the  seeds 
tbat  now  bear  20  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  duty  should  be  increased  to 
40  per  cent. ;  is  that  your  idea  f 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  Precisely;  including  flower  seeds,  which  are  now 
free. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Is  not  20  per  cent,  a  pretty  large  protection  on 
an  agricultural  product,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  land  is  cheaper  here 
than  it  is  in  Europe  t 

Mr.  Lamdreth.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  beat  us  every  time 
in  prices.  In  Europe  labor  is  cheap,  and  the  European  seed  farms  are  not 
always  high  priced.  I  do  not  believe  the  average  value  of  German  seed 
farms  is  over  (150  an  acre.  I  have  seen  300  Italians  raising  garden 
seeds,  all  working  on  one  plantation,  where  wages  were  13  cents  a  day, 
aud  they  worked  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  half-past  8  at  night. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  know ;  but  take  the  laborof  one  man,  for  instance ; 
what  area  of  land  can  one  man  take  care  of  if  it  is  plants  with  ordinary 
agricultural  s^ed  f 

Mr.  Landbbth.  Well,  on  our  Pennsylvania  garden-seed  farm,  which 
is  550  acres,  in  the  summer  time  we  employ  200  hands. 

Senator  Hisgock.  That  is  2^  acres  to  each  man. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes ;  2^  acres  to  each  man.  If  it  were  a  grain  farm 
we  would  employ  about  one  man  to  each  50  acres. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  many  x>ounds  of  seed  do  you  produce  to  an 
acre! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  is  a  very  hard  question.  We  can  produce  an 
average  of  750  pounds  of  turniy  seed  to  tlie  acre;  500  pounds  of  cab- 
bage, 20  bushels  of  peas,  and  so  on.  Some  seeds  are  measured  by  the 
pound  and  some  by  the  bushi^l. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Take  it  on  any  of  those  seeds,  and  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  really  the  labor  bears  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No  ;  it  is  the  main  cost.  Our  wage  bills  on  the  seed 
farm  of  550  acres  are  $20,000  a  .year.  That  is  ten  times  the  wages  on 
any  ordinary  farm  of  the  same  acreage. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Of  course,  because  your  farm  is  more  highly  and 
more  critically  cultivated. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  We  have  spent  $20,000  for  fertilizers  annually. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  the  point.  On  seed  products  the  cost  is 
very  largely  in  the  land  and  fertilization  rather  than  the  labor.  I  was 
trying  to  make  it  appear  that  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  sufficient 
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protection,  and  more  than  compensajted  for  all  the  differenoes.  In  other 
words,  coming  right  down  t6  the  point,  I  have  never  yet,  on  principle  or 
theory,  although  I  am  an  agricnltarist  and  a  &rmer,  seen  any  reason 
why  any  agricultural  product  in  the  XToited  States  that  is  natural  to 
our  soil  should  be  protected.  I  think  our  cheap  lands  should  more 
than  compensate  for  the  lauor.  That  is  the  position  I  have  always 
taken  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  It  is  the  labor  in  seed  growing  that  costs;  the  wages 
rates  paid  by  us  being  three  times  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  on  the  seed  farms  of  Europe.  These  high-grade  seeds 
are  not  grown  upon  cheap  land.  The  men  who  work  the  cheap  land 
are  found  out  on  the  borders,  and  their  operations  are  very  crude. 

Senator  Hisooge.  Take  your  garden  land  in  its  normal  condition 
before  you  put  it  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  how  much  would 
it  be  worth  f 

Mr.  Lanbreth.  We  paid  $300  an  acre  for  some  of  it. 

Senator  HisoooE.  I  suppose,  so  far  as  the  seed  business  is  concerned, 
land  would  be  just  as  valuable  in  Iowa  at  (2^5  an  acre,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes;  for  some  crops.  But  the  seed  grower  in  the 
West  can  not  command  labor.  Our  Wisconsin  farm  cost  us  (79  an 
acre — ^a  seed  farm — but  labor  there  can  hardly  be  had  at  any  price  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  grow  seeds  there  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  it  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  At  Manitowoc.  We  grow  peas  there.  We  grow 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  peas  a  year.  Manitowoc  is  north  of  Mil- 
waukee, on  the  lake  shore. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  you  select  that  place  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Because  it  has  a  cold  winter  climate,  that  is  piqa- 
dicial  to  the  increase  of  the  pea  bug  which  infests  the  pea- vine  in  tiie 
warmer  States. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  peas  are  grown  there  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Garden  peas. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Are  you  in  the  nursery  business  at  allt 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  raise  garden  peas  for  seed  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir ;  we  sell  about  30,000  bushels  a  year  of 
them. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  make  them  up;  out  there f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  "So,  sir ;  we  bring  them  to  Pennsylvania.     ^ 

The  Chaibman.  And  put  them  into  papers  in  Pennsylvania  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Papers  and  bags;  2  bushels,  1  bushel,  and  qoarter 
bushel,  etc.  Then  we  grow  beans  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois.  We  grow  sugar  corn  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Gonnecticat, 
and  New  Hampshire.  We  grow  turnip  seed,  tomato  seed,  parsnip,  leek, 
parsley  seed  in  Virginia ;  also  watermelon,  squash,  and  pumpkin  seed, 
and  Lima  beans.  We  have  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia  on  the  Bappa- 
hannock.  We  have  grown  for  us  on  contract  all  sorts  of  vine  crops  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  TTnion 
from  which  we  do  not  draw  supplies  of  garden  seeds.  We  draw  very 
large  supplies  from  California  every  year.    Even  from  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  work  the  gardens  there  yourself? 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir ;  we  operate  on  contract.  We  contract  for 
so  many  acres,  and  we  furnish  the  stock  seed,  high-class  pedigee  seed 
raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  send  it  to  these  parties^  and  tell  thrai  to 
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plant  it  and  we  will  take  the  prodact.  We  do  not  trust  them  to  tnraiou 
OS  the  planting  stock,  but  every  year  give  them  stock  which  we  know  i/u 
be  pare.  We  would  not  trust  it  in  their  hands  for  over  a  season,  be- 
cause the  seeds  might  deteriorate  through  accident,  design,  or  igno- 
rauce.  Seed  growing  is  an  art  as  it  is  pursued  now.  It  can  no^  be  done 
by  an  ordinary  farmer.  The  seed  grower  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  ordinary  farmer.  He  must  know  something  of  vegetable  physiology 
and  the  want's  of  distant  markets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  seize  upon  the  sports 
of  acoideot  or  variation  which  are  better  than  the  parent,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  discard  deteriorated  forms.  He  is  in  advance  of  any  other 
farmer,  wherever  yon  find  him,  whether  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  or  Cali* 
fumia.  He  is  above  all  his  fellows  in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  a  pub- 
lic henefactor. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  the  enumerated  seeds 
that  are  imported  and  come  in  as  garden  seed  f 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  The  aggregate  of  dutiable  garden  seed  is  $149,876. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  do  those  garden  seeds  come  from  chiefly  f 

Mr.  Landbbth.  France,Grermany,  Holland,  and  England.  The  sum 
of  1149,000  only  represents  the  dutiable  portion — the  importation  of 
seeds  npon  the  free  list  sums  up  $1,080,000. 

The  Chaibman.  None  from  Canada  f 

Mr.  Laivdbeth  :  Tes,  sir;  large  quantities  of  seed  come  Arom  Can- 
ada. .  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  garden  seeds  and 
agricultural  seeds.  I  should  say  garden  seeds  are  seeds  of  all  edible 
vegetables  grown  for  domestic  consumption,  whether  grown  in  a  private 
gairden  or  on  broad  fields  by  market  gardeners.  Agricultural  6ee<ls  are 
seeds  of  plants  either  not  ediule  by  man,  as  grass  or  sorghum,  or  such 
others  as  require  manufacture,  as  wheat,  tobacco. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  say,  without  manipulation  of  some  kind  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir,  not  used  at  all;  such  as  grass  seed,  sor- 
ghum, etc. 

Senator  Hiscoce.  The  Treasury  Department  permitted  turnip  seed 
to  come  in  free  because  they  ruled  it  to  be  an  agricultural  seed  f 

The  Chaibman.  No;  because  it  was  not  enumerated  at  all. 

Mr.  DuBFEB.  It  was  a  seed  not  medicinal  and  not  especially  enumer- 
ated,  and  so  they  brought  it  in  free. 

Mr.  Lanbbbth.  There  can  hardly  be  any  objection  to  an  increase  of 
duty  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  farmer.  Take  turnip 
seed,  for  instance.  Only  a  pound  is  required  to  sow  an  acre.  A  ponnd 
costa  20  cents  at  retail,  and  whether  it  has  20  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent 
duty  it  makes  no  differejice  to  the  farmer  who  sows  it. 

The  Chaibman.  "^ou  say  a  pound  of  turnip  seed  will  sow  an  acre  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  A  ponnd  of  tnmip  seed  will  sow  an  acre.  It  can  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  9  cents  a  pound ;  and  whether  it 
has  20  per  cent,  duty  or  40  per  cent,  duty  or  100  per  cent,  duty  it  makes 
no  difterenoe  to  the  farmer,  who  is  about  to  sow  his  land,  but  it  maki'H 
avast  difference  to  the  seed  grower  who  is  going  to  raise  2r),<)0<»  or 
50,000  pounds  of  the  seed. 

Th:^  Chaibman.  You  have  no  competition  in  this  country,  1  suppose, 
have  yottt 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Oh,  yes;  very  great 

The  Chairman.  Whei-e  is  it  I 

Mr.  Landbe'ih.  All  over  the  country.  I  estimate  there  are  over 
50,000  acrcH  devoted  to  see<l  culture  in  the  United  Srates. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  which  you  have  5,000 1 
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Mr.  Lanbbeth.  Of  which  we  have  5,000,  not  inclading  a  very  lai^e 
area  under  contract  crops.  There  are  half  a  dozen  seed  merohaots  in 
every  large  city. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  have  your  store  or  place  of  distribation  in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  Yes,  sir ;  Philadelphia  and  Bristol,  Pa. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  yon  think  yonr  price  here  does  not  deprad  on 
domestic  competition  f  * 

Mr.  Lanpreth.  No,  sir;  onr  price  depends  a  great  deal  npontiie  rate 
at  which  the  other  seedsmen  who  are  not  seed  growers  can  boy  their  seed. 
It  so  happens  that  the  seed  merchants  as  a  rale  are  not  seed  prodQcen. 
We  are  principally  producers,  and  scare  some  others,  bat  the  majority 
of  dealers  in  seeds  are  merchants  who  buy  in  the  cheai>est  markets,  who 
buy  in  Europe  and  compete  against  American  products,  selling  foroign 
seed  as  American  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  to  merchants  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  And  they  force  you  down  to  the  foreign  price  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisooos:.  A  point  I  have  in  mind  was  whether  the  50,000 
acres  of  land  in  seed  in  this  country  would  not  force  the  price  down  in- 
dependent of  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Not  at  all. 

The  Ghaibbian.  I  suppose  it  certainly  would  down  to  a  givea  point; 
down  to  the  point  of  the  cost  of  production  and  a  small  profit 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  there  were  less  foreign  seeds  im- 
ported the  50,000  acres  would  swell  to  75,000  or  more. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  What  in  value  will  the  50,000  acres  in  this  country 
produce! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  State  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  should  say  seven  or  eight  million  dollars'  worth. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  And  against  that  seven  or  eight  million  dollan' 
worth  there  are  only  imported  into  this  country  $  149,000  worth.  Do  you 
think  that  $149,000  worth  of  seed  has  the  slightest  effect  on  the  price 
of  the  seven  or  eight  million  dollars'  worth  raised  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  effect,  as  it  bean 
upon  a  limited  number  of  varieties  of  sec^s. 

The  Chatbman.  I  am  afraid  Senator  Hiscock's  question  is  mislead* 
ing.    The  $149,000  refers  to  enumerated  seeds. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  The  seeds  that  come  in  as  dutiable.  Then  there  are 
$1,000,000  worth  that  come  in  fi*ee. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Landreth,  the 
$149,000  worth  imported  interferes  with  the  proper  and  fair  enumerar 
tion  that  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  for  his  production  here  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Precisely.  Bear  in  mind  this  point :  The  imports 
of  dutiable  seeds  are  concentrated  upon  a  few  varieties  of  seeds.  One 
million  dollars'  worth  has  free  entry. 

The  Ghaibman.  Such  as  what  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Such  as  turnip,  beet,  flower  seeds,  which  come  inftee. 

Senator  Hiscooe:.  Supposing  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  pat  oi^ turnip 
seedf 

Mr.  Landbeth.  And  peas. 

Senator  HisoooK.  There  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  peas  now. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  10  per  cent  now. 
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The  Ghaibman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  name  the  various  seeds 
and  the  duties  paid  by  them. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Onion  seed,  20  per  cent. ;  carrot,  20  per  cent.  ^  let- 
tuce, 20  per  cent. ;  eabbage,  20  per  cent.  ^  beets,  20  per  cent,,  except 
the  sugar  beet,  which  is  free ;  radishes,  20  per  cent. ;  spinach,  20  per 
cent. ;  beans,  10  per  cent. }  peas,  10  per  cent.,  and  several  other  arti- 
cles, a  dozen  in  all,  going  to  make  up  this  $150,000  in  round  numbers. 
Those  are  the  seeds  which  we  have  to  meet.  We  have  foreign  competi^ 
tion  on  watermelon  and  canteloupe  seeds,  ^uash,  pumpkin,  cucumber^ 
corn.    But  under  the  Mills  bill  all  seeds  are  on  the  free  list. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Take  onions  for  illustration.  Do  you  grow  onion 
seedf 

Mr.  LA2a)BETH.  Yes,  sir.  This  year  we  had  upon  our  Pennsylvania 
farm  75  acres  of  onion  seed. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  much  onion  seed  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  1 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Perhaps  300,000  pounds. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  you  devote  an  acre  wholly  to  onion  seed  how  many 
pounds  can  you  grow  f 

Mr.  Landbbth.  In  Pennsylvania  about  an  average  of  250  pounds  to 
an  acre ;  in  Gonnecticut,  which  is  a  still  better  district  for  onion  grow- 
ing, an  average  of 350  pounds;  in  Galifomia,  where  onion  seed  is  very 
largely  produced,  an  average  of  400  to  000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  about  the  price  f 

Mr.  LAin)BETH.  The  price  varies ;  the  price  is  sometimes  75  cents  a 
pound  and  sometimes  as  low  as  40  cents. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Do  you  mean  the  same  class  of  seed ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  onion  seed  equally  good  sells  for  40  cents  a  pound  and  then  again 
for  75! 

Mr.  Landbbth.  Tes,  sir;  according  to  the  stock  in  the  market. 

The  Ghaibman.  With  a  variation  of  from  30  to  75  cents  a  pound  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  the  tariff  can  fix  the  price,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Landbbth.  But  the  foreigner  can  send  his  seed  in  at  about  30 
cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  it  ever  get  up  to  75  cents  under  that  situ- 
ation f 

Mr.  Landbbth.  At  times  of  short  crops  at  home  and  abroad  Ameri- 
can seed  is  preferred  and  planters  buy  it  if  they  know  it,  but  the 
trouble  is  the  importers  import  the  foreign  article  and  sell  it  as  Ameri- 
can,,underbidding  the  American  article  while  making  a  larger  profit 
than  the  producer.  Oarden  seed  fop  many  years  paid  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  then  the  duty  was  reduced  to  30  and  then  to  20. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  kinds  of  sorghum  seed  do  you  produce  f 

Mr.  Landbbth.  .This  season  we  have  in  our  experimental  grounds  sam- 
ples of  sorghum  from  all  the  sorghum  growing  districts.of  the  world — one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  different  kinds.  Some  are  thick  and  short ; 
others  are  tall  and  slim;  some  are  striped,  some  green,  some  red,  and  some 
are  plain.  Some  are  rich  in  sugar;  others  are  valuable  only  as  fodder. 
There  is  every  variation.  In  some  countries  sorghum  seed  is  used  for 
food.  The  Ghinese  in  the  interior  Hve  almost  exclusively  upon  sorghum 
Boed.  ^  There  is  an  impression  that  the  Ghinese  live  on  rice.  That  is 
tnie  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  seaooast,  but  in  t  he  interior  they 
live  on  sorghum  seed.  It  is  three  times  as  productive  in  seed  as  wheat. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  produced.  Its  introduction  is  the  only 
good  thing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  since  its  estab- 
Bahment. 
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The  Oh AiHMAN.  I  anppose  your  view  tbont  sarghtUB  Is  that  -we  have 
an  immefise  acreap^e,  and  therefore  can  produce  it  very  welL 

Mr.  Landbbth.  Ycb,  (»r.  Oar  praiiie  farmers  want  something  else 
to  do,  and  they  will  do  it  ultimately  if  they  have  a  chance.  The  pres- 
ent chemical  and  mechanical  difficulties  will  be  removed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  xegafd  to  the  bag  that  infests 
the  pea  vine.  The  history  of  thfit  bug  is  interesting*  One  hundred 
years  ago  we  raised  peas  only  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bug  appeared, 
and  we  moved  to  New  l^ork,  and  the  bug  followed  us.  We  went  to 
Yermont,  then  to  Lower  Oanada,  then  to  upper  Oanada^  and  the  bugs 
followed  us  there.  We  went  to  Midbigaa,  and  now  we  are  in  Wiscon- 
sin. In  two  or  three  years  I  presume  we  will  have  to  move  out  to 
Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  tomatoes  for  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Forty  thousand  bi»hel8  of  fruit  annually. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  just  how  you  extract  the 
seed  from  the  tomatoes  and  when  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  The  tomatoes  are  gathered  into  wagons  in  the  field 
and  assembled  in  close  proximity  to  a  steam-engine  and  washing  ma- 
chinery. At  the  appropriate  time  the  tomatoes  are  discharged  ioto  the 
hopper  of  a  large  machine  similar  to  a  thrashing-machine.  From  this 
they  pass  out  in  the  form  of  watery  pulp  mmd  are  discharged  apon  a 
wire  screen  working  alteraaleiy  in  and  out  of  a  vat  of  water.  The  seed 
passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  screen  into  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  The  skins,  l^kves,  and  stems  pass  over  t^e  end  of  the  screen  and 
into  the  river.  Afcer  the  vat  is  nearly  full  of  seed  it  is  emptied.  The 
screen  is  changed  and  one  of  smaller  mesh  is  substituted  In  its  place. 
TIbe  seed  is  put  over  this  second  and  smaller  screen,  which  takes  from 
the  seed  tlie  material  smaller  than  the  seed  itself.  The  seed  is  then 
put  into  bags  and  put  under  presses,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be 
driven  out  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  then  sometimes  dried  upon  sheets 
in  the  open  Hir,  almost  always  by  a  hot  air  draught  in  an  appropriate 
chamber.  Forty  bushels  of  fruit  are  required  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
seed.  The  seed  costs  us  about  60  cents  a  pound  in  the  field.  We  are 
ofiered  seed  to-day  from  Italy,  fh>m  the  Italian  canning  factories,  for  13 
cents,  and  have  had  it  ofiered  to  us  for  7  cents — one  lot  of  three  tons  at 
7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Bight  in  that  conneotion  I  wish  you  would  tell  as 
how  the  seeds  are  separated  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Landreth.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  Have  yon  any  idea  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  I  can  say  that  we  have  tested  the  samples  of  the 
Italian  seeds  and  they  are  all  sorts  mixed  together. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Have  you  not  any  ideaas  to  how  the  work  is  done  t 
Do  they  work  by  machinery  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  I  presume  they  are  separated  there  the  same  as  they 
are  in  this  country  at  the  canning  factories.  A  good  deal  of  tomato  seed 
is  saved  at  the  American  canning  factories.  The  tomatoes  are  brought 
into  the  factories  and  plunged  into  a  vat  of  boiling  water  and  kept 
there  a  minute  and  a  half,  which  loosens  the  skins.  They  are  then 
taken  out  and  thrown  on  tables,  where  girls  with  dull  knives  tajteoS 
the  skins.  During  the  operation  of  peeling  many  of  the  tomatoes  barst 
and  the  seed  and  pulp  run  out.  This  runs  down  grooves  on  the  table 
and  out  into  troughs.  A  large  portion  of  seed  is  saved  in  all  these  can- 
ning factories.  Sometimes  it  is  pure  and  sometimes  it  is  a  doien  kinds 
mixed  togethidr.    When  it  is  gathered  in  that  way  it  is  unreliable. 
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Senator  H18OOOK.  So  fiff  as  this  Italian  seed  is  eonoemed  yonr  no- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  waste  proclaot  there  t 

31r.  Lansbsth.  My  idea  is  that  the  Italian  seed  is  a  waste  prodact ; 
at  least  it  ought  to  be,  bat  it  is  sold  in  this  coantry  nevertheless. 

The  Chaibkan.  Of  course  in  making'  np  your  seed — ^for  example, 
tomato  seed-*— your  work  is  done  with  very  great  oare,  and  you  produce 
a  perfectly  pore  and  excellent  artide. 

Mr.  Landbbth.  We  try  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibhan.  Does  not  that  &ot  make  your  seed  sell  for  pretty 
much  what  you  ask  for  it,  becanse  you  are  known  to  have,  as  distin- 
S;ai8hed  from  others,  a  p^Mrfectly  good  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbbth.  No.  These  other  seeds — French,  German*  and 
Italian — ^have  been  brought  in  here  for  years,  and  they  are  passed  off  for 
American  seed.  «  v 

Senator  HiaoooK.  Fraudulently  t 

Mr.  LATn>BBTH.  Yes,  positively  so— firaudnlently  passed  off  as 
American  seed.  The  purchaser  cannot  tell  the  difference,  and  in 
many  localities  one  man's  word  is  as  good  as  another's.  A  merchant 
will  say  ^^  These  seeds  are  American,  and  are  as  good  as  Landreth's* 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  sell  the  Agricultural  Department  any  seed 
atallt 

Mr.  LAin>KBTH.  Fo,  sir ;  we  do  not 

The  GHAiBMAif .  They  do  not  apply  to  yon  for  seed  f 

Mr.  Lanpbeth.  They  ask  us,  as  they  do  everybody  else,  for  qnota- 
tioos,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  give  them  qnotations.  We  quoted 
them  turnip  seed  at  14  cents  a  pound ;  Thorbnrn  &  Oo.,  of  New  York, 
quoted  them  turnip  seed  at  13  craits  a  pound,  and  Henderson  &  Go. 
qaoted  them  turnip  seed  at  13  cents  a  pound.  The  Gommissioner 
bought  other  seed  at  28  cents.  This  turnip  seed  was  sold  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  to  a  seed  merchant  who'  furnished  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Sibley  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  nearly  dead,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  sold  it  for  4  cents 
per  pound.    The  Department  paid  2S  for  it.    See  the  records. 

The  seed-distributing  section  of  the  Department  is  a  sink  of  cor- 
*niption. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make.  In  the  matter  of  the 
free  entry  of  all  flower  seeds,  our  low  postage  gives  a  dealer  in  seeds  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  an 
equal  opportunity  to  distribute  seed  to  the  consumer  with  American 
seeds  men.  Under  free  entry  for  flower  seeds  foreign  dealers  are  at  lib- 
erty to  send  these  seeds  as  merchandise  through  the  mails  free  of  charge. 
There  is  no  duty  on  them.  Oonseqnently  all  dealers  in  foreign  flower 
beeds  are  on  precisely  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  doing  business 
through  the  mails  as  Americans. 

The  Ghaibman.  Let  me  understand  that.  You  say  flower  seeds  come 
free  through  the  mails  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir,  free  of  duty  or  scrutiny,  and  much  dutiable 
seed  is  run  in  also. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  true  of  a  seed  that  starts  from  France  f 
Does  it  start  free  or  does  it  pay  the  French  postage  f 

Mr,  Landbbth.  The  postage  must  be  paid.  The  international  postage 
of  coarse  must  be  paid,  but  when  it  gets  here  it  does  not  have  to  go 
through  the  custom  house. 

The  Ghaibman.  Being  free  t 

Mr.  Landbsxh.  Being  free.    Merchandise,  as  articles  of  value,  is 
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prohibited  ftom  passing  through  the  mail,  only  samples  being  permitted, 
bat  flQwer  seeds,  as  nndatiable  merchandise,  can  go  throogh  free. 

Senator  HisoocK.  What  would  yon  tliink  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on 
pease  instead  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  would  prefer  20  per  cent.  duty. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Lanpbeth.  Yes,  sir ;  although  we  ourselves  buy  in  Canada  every 
year  probably  15,000  bushels  of  peas. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  The  present  duty  on  peas  is  10  per  cent,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoocs:.  Ten  cents  a  bushel  is  about  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir;  not  over  7  per  cent,  on  the  costly  sorts, 
and  only  3  per  cent,  on  the  cheap  kinds. 

Senator  HiscocE.  It  is  on  the  unit  of  value. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  unit  is  not  fair,  it  is  based  on  the  value  of  soap 
peas  and  beans.  They  are  not  .garden  peas.  You  can  not  buy  pnre 
garden  peas  for  less  than  $1.50,  wnile  they  run  up  to  $3  and  $4,  accord- 
ing to  species,  while  grocery  peas  sell  for  90  cents  to  $1.  Outrageous 
frauds  have  been  perpetrated,  and,  I  think  yet  are,  by  running  in  valu- 
able garden  peas  as  grocery  peas. 

Senator  HisodcK.  There  is  no  just  distiction  made  between  them  in 
valuation.  The  duty  on  peas  now  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  You 
would  rather  have  10  cents  a  bushel  than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  On  Navy  peas  or  Army  peas ;  grocery  peas  as  they 
are  termed.  There  is  nobody  interested  in  split  peas  in  our  business : 
nobody  except  this  party  who  sold  the  turnip  seed  to  the  Agricultaral 
Department. 

Senator  Hisoocs:.  Oh  yes;  there  are  a  dozen  men  manufacturiDg 
split  peas  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  party  I  refer  to  in  the  seed  business  is  a  large 
importer  of  split  peas  from  Canada. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  do  you  say  to  10  cents  a  bushel  on  peas! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  If  yon  make  it  15  cents  I  think  it  will  meet  the  views 
of  American  seed  merchants. 

Senator  Hisoocs:.  Would  not  that  be  rather  high  on  grocery  peas  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir  5  I  don't  think  it  would.  It  would  simply 
stimulate  the  growth  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  which  are  States  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  peas 
as  Canada,  and  it  will  put  a  stop  to  all  this  fraudulent  entry  of  garden 
peas  as  grocery  peas. 

Mr.  Landreth  submitted  to  the  committee  the  following  papers  pre- 
pared in  1882: 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Philadelphia,  Augu9t  12, 1682. 
To  the  CammiaHon  on  Tariff  Bevisiau: 

The  andeisiffned  respectfally  represent  that  they  are  growers  or  prodaoers  of  and 
dealers  in  seeds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  in  the  prodaotion  of  which  many  persons 
are  engaged. 

The  competition  in  the  sale'  of  seeds  induces  many  who  are  not  prodacers,  bat 
dealers  merely,  to  cheapen  prices,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  importations  from 
Europe  at  much  less  cost,  the  20  per  cent,  dnty  of  the  present  tariff  being  added, 
than  the  article  can  be  produced  for  in  the  United  States. 

We  beff  leave  to  request  by  the  commission  a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  tbe 
light  of  these  facts : 

First.  The  industry  in  this  country  requires  the  use  probably  of  30,000  acres  of 
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land,  and  giyes  employment  to  thoa sands  of  people  both  in  the  fields  and  in  work- 
shope  aod  offices. 

Second.  That  the  pauper  labor  of  Earope  comes  in  direct  competition  with  a  home 
industry  capable  of  supplying,  in  a  superior  form,  all  the  wauts  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  articles. 

Third.  That  the  humid  climate  of  the  seed-growing  section  of  Europe,  by  enabling 
the  production  of  a  larger  yield  per  acre  than  can  be  grown  here  (at  the  same  time, 
howeyer,  producing  seed  of  lees  vital  power),  is  an  additional  factor  to  that  of  wages 
in  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article. 

Fourth.  That  American-grown  seeds,  by  reason  of  their  acclimatation,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  American  cumate  than  the  forei|fn,  and  are  preferred  by  all  csltiva- 
tors  of  experience ;  they  are  also  purer  in  quality,  being  grown  by  more  intelligent 
people. 

Fifth.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  any  diiference  by  inspection  in  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  of  the  foreign  and  American  grown  article,  which  fact  permits  the  sale  of  the 
foreign  as  American,  and  which  can  be  and  is  done  at  a  less  priee  than  the  latter  can 
be  produced. 

And  we  therefore  urge  that  the  rate  of  duty  of  the  present  tariff  is  inadequate  as 
a  protection  to  an  important  American  industry,  and  that  the  commission  recommend 
an  increase  to  a  rate  of  100  per  cent. 

»  D.  liAlTDBJETH  Sc  SOKS. 


To  the  Commissum  an  Tariiff  ReiMon  i 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of County,  State  of ,  seed  merchants  and 

growers  of  g^arden  seeds,  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Tariff  Revision  to  the  necessity  of  a  further  protection  to  our  business  interests  be- 
yond the  present  doty  of  20  per  cent.  European  seedsmen  establishing  agencies  here, 
the  precursors  of  an  innumerable  host,  and  lannohinff  upon  us  cheap  and  inferior 
seeds,  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  utterly  destroy  the  production  in  this  country  of  such 
varieties  of  seeds  as  cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  onion,  beet,  carrot,  lettuce,  and  others. 

The  humid  atmosphere  of  Western  Europe,  combined  with  cheap  labor,  g^ves  ad- 
vantages in  cost  of  production  which  American  growers  do  not  possess.  But  a  low 
cost  oFprodnction  does  not  guaranty  good  seed  I  To  the  contrary. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  European  garden  seed  is  grown  in  small  quantities  by 
anskilled  and  ignorant  persons ;  these  sell  to  collectors,  who  in  turn  dispose  of  their 
stock  to  merchants  for  export.  What  with  ignorance  in  the  selection  of  the  tme 
typcH  to  breed  from,  leading  to  production  of  hybridized  strains,  and  what  with  the 
adulteration  of  such  seed  when  new  with  dead  seed  to  cheapen  it,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  European  seeds  are  both  of  poor  quality  and  poor  vitalitv. 

So  great,  so  well  recognized  are  the  impositions  in  the  European  seea  trade  that 
many  of  the  continental  Governments  are  considering  the  establishment  of  seed-test- 
ing stations. 

The  garden-seed  growers  of  the  United  States  have  spent  years  of  labor  and  study 
in  the  development  of  their  pursuit,  and  feel  that  they  should  not  be  run  out  of  the 
basiness  by  the  cheap  seeds  of  Europe.  American  farmers  and  gardeners,  aside  from 
being  fomisbied  with  seeds  unacclimated,  impure,  and  an  average  of  30  per  cent. 
DQviral,  do  not  profit  by  the  low  prices  at  which  the  seed  is  ZandM,  but  are  made  to 
pay  within  a  fraction  of  the  American  prices,  the  entire  profits  being  to  the  importer 
or  foreign  agent  [/^  seeds  being  sold  qenerally  <is  American'\, 

The  business  of  garden-seed  growing  is  pursued  on  quite  30,000  acres,  and  is  a  spe- 
cialty distinct  from  other  agricultural  operations,  requiring  experience  to  resist  the 
natural  inclination  of  all  vegetables  to  revert  towards  a  state  of  nature,  and  an  eye  to 
pereeive  and  intelligence  to  seize  all  sports  of  more  advanced  development. 
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BRUSHES. 

WiBHiNG^TON,  i>.  0.,  Augtist  30, 1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  WHUAH  0.  ROWAKD, 

Of  the  firm  qf  Howard  Broihere  j-  Comptrng^  Nmo  Tark, 

Mr.  HowASD  (producing  samples  of  brashes).  Here  are  my  samples. 
The  valne  of  the  bone  is  abont  one-fifth  of  a  cent  in  each  brush. 

Senator  Beck.  Where  do  yon  get  the  bone  t 

Mr.  Howard.  In  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  from  the  slaughter-hooses. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  is  the  bone  f 

Mr.  flowAJiD.  The  thigh-bone  of  an  ox. 

Senator  J  ONES.  And  the  cost  ^f  the  bone  is  whatt 

Mr.  Howard.  Oue-iifth  of  a  cent  in  value  for  each  brush.  The  bris- 
tles come  from  France. 

Senator  Beok.  Why  do  you  not  get  the  bristles  from  Kansas  City, 
too! 

Mr.  Howard.  The  hogs  of  this  country  are  fed  on  swills  because  they 
are  more  anxious  to  make  pork  than  to  make  bristles,  and  the  bristles 
are  not  stiff  enough  to  be  used  in  tooth-brushes.  The  Frcnohman 
dresses  his  bristles  better  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

The  value  of  the  bristles  is  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  gross. 

Senator  Jones.  Itmakes  the  material  cost  about  a  cent  a  brush. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  cent  a  piece  for  the  raw  material  in  the  brushes! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  This  brush  (exhibiting  sample)  costs  us  $18 
to  make.    Most  of  the  value  is  in  the  hand  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  The  raw  material  costs  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Howard.  A  cent  and  a  fifth. 

Senator  Jones.  And  a  little  over  a  cent  is  for  the  bristles  t 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  A  cent  and  a  fourth  t 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  a  cent  and  a  fourth  or  a  cent  and  a  fifth. 

Senator  Jones.  For  all-  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Howard  Yes,  sir.  The  balance  of  the  value,  $16,  is  in  labor 
principally.  It  is  all  hand  labor.  From  the  nature  of  the  materials  we 
use  we  can  not  use  machinery  to  any  extent. 

Senator  Jones.  Fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  in  labor  and 
$1.25  in  material. 

Mr.  Howard.  On  this  particular  brush. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  grievance  t 

Mr.  Howard.  It  U  this :  There  are  many  articles  sold  in  this  coun- 
try that  are  made  entirely  by  machinery  and  are  protected  by  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  duty  as  brushes  are. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  duty  at  present  f 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  at  present  30  per  cent*  ad  valorem.  -It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  20. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Mills  bill! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lansingburgh  industry  of  hair-brushes 
was  almost  completely  ruined  under  the  last  tariff  when  a  change  waa 
made  from  40  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  The  tariff  of  1883  ! 
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Mr.  HoWABD.  Ymj  sir;  and  the  bnub  mdvmbry  in  this  country  of  hair, 
tooth,  Dail,  and  cloth  brashes  will  be  completely  wiped  oat  if  the  Mills 
bill  goes  throa^.  I  think  fhe  doty  has  been  fixed  where  it  is  simply 
becaase  gentlemen  in  Washington  need  to  have  some  people  who  know 
the  facts  state  them.  Attest  the  last  tariff  bill  was  passed  a  prominent 
importer  in  New  York  told  me  that  if  I  had  taken  enough  interest  in 
the  American  industry  to  come  here  and  state  the  facts  the  bill  would  not 
have  been  changed  as  it  was  by  the  authorities.  I  am  known  as  a  Yankee 
notion  man  and  have  been  in  the  business  fifteen  years.  I  import,  make, 
and  sell.  If  I  can  make  anything  cheaper  than  I  can  import  it,  I  make 
it    If  it  is  cheaper  to  import,  I  import  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yon  say  the  20  per  cent,  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill 
would  wipe  out  entirely  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  this  couii- 
try. 
Mr.  HowABB.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

The  GHAiBifAN.  It  would  be  better  then  to  put  the  articles  on  the  free 
list  than  to  provide  20  per  cent,  duty  t 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned. 
The  Chaibmak.  And  just  let  the  industry  go  t 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  as  &r  as  the  people  of  ttie  country  are  concerned. 
It  will  ruin  the  industry  entirely. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  is  the  value  of  the  brushes  made  in  this 
country  now  f 

Mr.  HowABB.  The  value  of  all  the  brushes,  hair,  cloth,  tooth,  nail, 
etc,  I  should  calculate  ran  dose  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
Senator  HiscooK.  Do  you  remember  how  many  are  imported  1 
Mr.  HowABB.  There  is  one  man  in  I^ew  York  who  imports  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  FrQpch  goods,  tooth,  hair,  and  nail 
bnishes. 

Senator  JoHXfl.  You  say  therednction  of  thiB  tariff  in  1883  injured  the 
business. 
Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  JONXS.  Did  that  iiquiy  show  itself  in  increased  im  porta- 
tionst 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir.  Our  business  in  imported  merchandise  and 
brushes  jumped  fidly  50  per  cent,  in  1884  over  what  it  was  in  1883  ^  and 
in  1885  there  was  the  same  steady  increase.  We  should  have  contmued 
the  brush  business  and  the.importing  of  brushes  if  we  had  not  found 
that  we  could  not  compete  with  people  who  had  not  as  much  money  as 
we  had. 
Senator  HiscooK.  What  is  the  value  of  brushes  imported  f 
Mr.  BowABB.  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  all  the  brushes  imported ; 
bat  there  is  o^e  man  I  know  who  imports  about  $750,000  worth. 

Senator  HnscooE.  The  valuation  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  country 
is,  according  to  the  statistics,  $557,347.54. 

Mr.  HowABB.  Of  coarse  I  can  not  say  with  regard  to  other  people's 
business  without  getting  at  their  books.    I  have  only  to  take  their  word 
as  to  the  amount  of  business  they  claim  to  do.    I  am  informed  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  office  here  receives  a  salary  of  $20,000. 
Senator  HisoooK.  Now  there  is  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
the  hair,  I  believe. 
Mr.  HowABB.  Pifteen  cents  a  pound  on  bristles. 
Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  would  that  be  equivalent  to  in  protec 
tioQ,  provided  it  was  made  fi:ee  t 
mt.UowAsa>.  About  26  per  cent. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  oost  of  the  finished 
brushes  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  a  pretty  difflcolt  question  to  answer.  I  do  not 
tbiiik  I  could  answer  that  without  figuring. 

/  Senator  Aldrich.  If  we  should  make  bristles  free,  what  percentage 
of  pro'ection  do  you  want  on  brushes  t 

Mr.  nowABD.  I  simply  make  the  statement  that  the  valne  of  the 
bristles  in  the  brushes  will  range  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  gross. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  HowABD.  I  should  not  think  it  was  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  cost  of  the  average  brush.  We  could  not  make  here  any  brush 
below  $9  a  gross.  We  can  not  use  our  waste.  We  have  to  throw  our 
tiaste  away.  The  women  in  France  who  draw  brushes  receive  wages 
amounting  to  about  15  cents  a  day  for  their  work.  We  have  to  pay 
here  for  similar  work  from  60  cents  to  $1.25,  according  to  the  character 
of  t  he  work  done.  Some  women  earn  $1.25  a  day  drawing  brushes.  It 
is  a  work  that  is  done  entirely  by  women.  Itis  simply  a  home  industry. 
We  deliver  to  the  girls  a  gross  of  bandies  and  so  many  pounds  of 
bristles  and  so  much  wire,  and  they  take  it  honvd  and  bring  the  brushes 
back  to  us  all  drawn.  It  is  work  that  perhaps  yon  might  say  they  get 
pin  money  for  doing,  but  it  helps  to  keep  a  good  many  smsdl  families 
going.  In  most  of  the  brush  factories  I  think  a  similar  plan  is  carried 
ont. 

The  XDh AIRMAN.  What  is  the  cost  abroad  of  a  brush  that  costs  you 
$9  a  gross  t 

Mr.  Howard.  A  brush  that  costs  us  $9  a  gross  to  make  here  would 
coc^t  about  $5.50  to  $6  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  that  brush  that  costs  yon  $9,  what  is  the 
coist  of  the  raw  material — th^bristlest 

Mr.  Howard.  About  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  had  those  bristles  fi:ee  from  duty  the 
difierencc  would  be  what  f 

Mr.  Howard.  All  it  would  be  on  that  brush  would  be  about  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  free  bristies  would  help  you  a  little,  J[>ut  not 
very  much  f 

Mr.  Howard.  On  that  quality  of  goods  it  would  not  be  worth  speak- 
ing of.  The  reason  is  because  it  is  almost  all  hand  labor.  There  is 
hardly  any  article  imported  into  which  hand  labor  enters  so  largely, so 
far  as  the  value  of  the  finished  product. is  concerned.  There  is  one 
thing  I  noticed  in  reading  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House.  That  the  per  cent,  of  the  old  bill  aud  the  new  one  in  the  printed 
copy  do  not  agree.  There  is  one  section  left  out  entirely  in  the  Senate 
copy. 

Senator  HisooOE.  To  what  does  it  relate  t 

Mr.  Howard.  It  relates  to  the  india-rubber  fabrics.  It  was  left  oat 
of  the  original  entirely.  That  is  one  discrepancy  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  So  far  as  the  india-rubber  fabrics  are  concerned, 
we  go  back  to  the  old  law.  They  cut  it  out  so  far  as  the  Mills  bill  is 
concerned.  There  was  a  provision  for  india-rubber  fabrics  in  the  Mills 
bill  originally  and  it  was  cut  out,  and  so  those  fabrics  remained  as  they 
were  in  the  old  law.    What  do  you  want  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  Simply  that  the  Mills  bill  provides  for  webbing  com- 
posed of  wodl,  etc,  at  50  per  cent.,  and  cotton  and  flax  at  30  per  cent, 
and  if  this  india-rubber  fabric  was  included  it  would  provide  for  silk 
elastic  15  per  cent.,  whereas  almost  all  other  articles  composed  of  silk 
come  in  at  35,  40,  and  50  per  cent.;  50  I  think  is  the  highest  now  on 
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silk.  If  the  |f  ills  bill  paBsed  with  that  aeetioo  in  it  aboot  artielefi  com- 
posed of  india  rabber  it  woald  throw  silk  elastic  to  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Axbbich.  The  Mills  bill  as  it  finally  passed  would  make  the 
dat  J  on  silk  elastic  30  per  cent  under  the  rulings  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  HowABD.  If  this  is  a  copy  of  it,  it  would  throw  it  into  the  silk 
schedule,  I  think. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  Department  it  would  be 
SO  per  cent    That  bill  does  not  repeal  existing  law. 

Mr.  HowABD.  That  is  sufficient  protection,  I  think,  for  American  man- 
ofacturers,  having  the  raw  silk  free. 

Senator  HisoooK.  flow  much  duty  do  yon  think  you  ought  to  have  on 
brashes  f 

Mr.  HowABD.  I  think  ib  ought  to4)e  no  less  than  the  present  duty — 30 
per  cent  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  a  reasonable  capital  and  a 
reasonable  plant  could  manage  to  exist  under  that  law. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  You  mean  with  free  bristles  t 

Mr.  HowABD.  With  free  bristles. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  you  use  any  imported  handiest 

Mr.  HowABD.  We  can  not  use  any  imported  handles,  because  all  the 
best  bone  is  produced  here  in  America  and  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  unfortunate  part  of  it  now  is  that  the  French  factories,  who 
use  the  largest  quantity  of  bone,  have  running  contracts  for  the  articles 
here  Mrith  our  large  slaughterers.  They  get  all  the  best  bones  there 
are,  and  therefore  we  can  not  get  the  very  best  bones  in  this  country. 
They  are  all  shipped  abroad.  The  value  of  the  bone,  as  you  can  see, 
is  so  small  that  it  is  unwise  for  anybody  who  enters  the  business  to 
bay  a  second  quality  of  bone,  because  the  waste  is  so  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  do  you  bleach  the  bone  t 

Mr.'  HowABD.  It  is  bleached  by  a  compound  which  we  make  ourselves, 
and  which  is  similar  in  all  its  properties  to  pyroxide  of  hydrogen.  We 
need  to  bleach  our  bones  by  letting  them  lie  out  in  the  sun.  We  used 
to  leave  them  in  the  sun  two  or  three  days  to  bleach  on  one  side,  and 
then  a  man  would  go  out  and  turn  them  over  and  let  them  bleach  on 
the  other  side  two  or  three  days.  But  now  we  bleach  them  quickly 
with  the  compound  and  get  a  better  result,  without  any  injury  to  the 
Done. 


BURLAPS  AND  JUTE. 

BiAB  8iK :  I  beff  herewith  to  prefix  to  the  hearing  your  honorable  committee  gave 
writer  on  Jnte  ancTits  prodncts  (the  27th  day  of  Augnst),  and  reepectfnlly  submit  the 
foUowing  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  in  forming  yonr  tariif  bill,  namely : 
Baw  Jute  and  jnte  bntts  and  rejections,  duty  free ;  burlap  cloth  nnder  60  iucheSi  1 
cent  per  pound ;  bags  made  of  Jute  cloth  and  like  material,  1(  cents  per  ponnd ;  and 
I  give  this  only  as  my  personal  report,  withdrawing  any  claim  I  assumed  at  the  hear- 
ing  IS  speaking  for  other  people,  as  I  fear  I  might  not  represent  them  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

The  sabcommittee  will  notice  that  I  have  materially  raised  my  views  from  those 
bioo^ht  out  in  the  hearing  as  to  the  rate  of  specific  duty  required  on  bags  to  retain  the 
makmgof  theee  bags  in  this  country.  As  the  hearing  brought  up  the  matter  in  a  new 
light  and  my  not  applying  the  rates  named  (one-fourth  to  three-eighths  cent  per 
pound)  to  figures  and  results,  X  find  I  miscalculated  the  result  by  just  about  half  each 
time. 

To  Senator  Harris's  question,  will  8  to  10  per  cent,  be  ample  protection,  my  reply 
was,  yes;  and  to  this  1  still  adhere,  and  only  desire  the  specific  duty  ^if  specific  is 
adopted)  to  equal  the  8  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    The  specific  rate  required  to  equal 
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thin  is  flve-eighthB  of  a  cent  per  pound  over  and  above  the  cost  of  icoods  m  thisooontrj. 

If  t be  ad  valprem  system  is  still  continned,  and  your  bonorable  oommittee  Hhoald 
poDclnde  to  pnt  burlaps  on  the  free  list,  we  should  require  8  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  ba^ 
and  if  the  burlaps  are  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  then  we  should  require  33  or  25  per 
cent,  on  bags  (8  or  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  cloth). 

But  we  trust  the  committee  will  decide  in  favor  of  specific  duties  on  jute  stuff  aud 
at  about  the  rates  named  therein. 

The  reason  lor  speciho  instead  of  ad  valorem,  not  brought  out  at  the  hearing,  .ire 
simply  thene,  namely :  Most  all  of  the  orders  are  sent  abroad  for  future  delivery.  For 
instance :  An  order  placed  in  Dundee  to-day  at  1^  pence  for  8  ounces  for  shipment  in 
November,  and  the  market  value  in  Dundee  on  the  day  of  shipment  is  1}|  pence— a 
consular  certificat-e  follows  the-  goods  here  stating  market  value  on  day  of  shipment, 
and  the  prict*  or  invoice  for  assessing  duties  must  be  marked  up  to  market  valne  on 
day  of  shipment. 

Now,  taking  same  purchase  as  above,  l^f,  and  if  price  dedinM  after  purchase  iod 
day  of  shipment  to  l\ij  then  duties  must  be  assessed  at  1^,  or  Invoice  price,  and  no 
deduction  made  to  market  value. 

This,  like  a  handle  on  a  jug,  is  all  one  side.  This  law  works  against  the  Americao 
merchant  and  in  favor  of  foreign  houses  having  branches  in  this  country,  invoicing 
goods  to  themselves  and  always  at  the  market  value  (if  honest). 

In  case  the  advance  after  purchase  and  day  of  shipment  is  10  per  cent,  or  over  and 
the  luerchaut  here  fails  to  mark  up  his  invoice  by  ifi;norance,  neglect,  or  attempt  to 
swindle,  then  he  is  liable  to  a  doom  and  to  pay  double  rate  of  duties,  and  io  caaeof 
an  attempt  to  swindle  the  law  is  just,  otherAise  hard. 

We  alho  beg  herewith  to  submit  sheet  marked  A,  showing  the  average  price  in 
Dnndee  for  8-onnce  burlaps  during  the  time  mentioned  on  said  sheet,  and  I  find  it  a 
trille  higher  than  writer  stated  at  the  hearing,  which  was  only  from  memory. 

The  price,  mf  pence,  is  probably  the  lowest  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  oar  his* 
tory  (history  ot  th«<  country).- 

The  heavier  weights  based  upon  the  above  would  be  thus :  8  ounces,  1^;  8^  otinces, 
l\i ;  9  ounces,  1}) ;  9^  ounces,  l}f ;  10  ounces,  1$| ;  10^  ounces,  IH,  and  so  on. 

The  present  prices  are  as  follows:  8  ounces,  I}};  8i  ocinces,  Iff;  9  ounces,  1J|;  ^ 
ounces,  lH;  10  oti^nces,  l)f ;  lOj^  ounces,  1|I,  and  so  on. 

The  average  price  as  above  for  8  ounce's  is  Iff  pence,  say  1^  pence,  or  2}  cents;  at 
present  rate  of  duty  is,  say,  eighty  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  yard :  at  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  as  herein  suggested  of  1  cent  per  pound,  is  fifty  one-hundreaths  of  a  cent 
per  yard. 

The  present  price  as  above  stated,  8  ounces,  IJf,  or  say  If  pence,  or  3f  eeotd,  at 
present  rate  of  doty  is  1  cent  per  yard. 

Thtf  specific  duty  as  herein  suggest'Od  of  1  cent  per 'pound  is  one-half  cent  per  yard. 

I  have  figured  thus  plainly  so  that  the  honorable  committee  can  see  at  a  gtance  tbe 
reduction  in  duties  that  would  follow  a  specific  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  barlape 
as  herein  petitioned.  I  have  taken  8  ounces  as  a  basis  for  convenience  only,  and  be- 
cause as  a  guess  two  fifths  of  all  used  in  this  country  are  8  ounces,  but  10|  canoes  is 
tlie  standard  in  Dundee  as  the  basis  for  all  prices. 

The  average  price  for  lOf  ounces  for  four  years  in  Dundee,  during  the  fbnr  rean 
heretofore  mentioned,  Ifi,  or  say  3.28  cents,  at  present  rate  of  duty  this  wonld  be 
about  ninety-eight  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  yard.  Specific  at  1  cent  per  ponnd 
would  be  about  sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  yard.  At  present  price  lOf 
ounces,  Hid,  or  say  3.94  cents  at  30  per  cent,  duty,  1.18  per  yar£  Specific  daty 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  sixt^-five  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  vard. 

So  the  honorable  committee  will  see  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  per  ponnd 
is  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  from  present  duty,  as  8  to  lOf  ounces  coofpriae  the 
great,  bulk  of  burlaps  used  here;  so  we  beg  to  ask  for  the  intelligent  consideration 
of  your  committee  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  burlap  cloth  of  1  cent  per  pound;  spe- 
cific rat«  on  bags  of  If  cents  per  pound,  or  if  burlaps  are  carried  to  tbe  free  list, then 
we  ask  for  a  duty  on  bags  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

If  the  ad  v.ilorem  system  is  retained  and  burlaps  marked  down  to  15  percent.,  then 
we  ank  that  the  rate  on  bags  be  made  25  per  cent.,  and  if  burlaps  be  carried  to  the  free 
list  then  we  ask  the  rate  on  bags  be  made  8  or  10  per  cent.  All  of  which  we  respect- 
fully submit. 

Your  (tbedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Baas, 

Hon.  W.  B   Allison, 

Chainnau  SaboommitUe  an  Ftnance,  U,  8,  Smai$^ 
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Boston,  September  1, 1888. 

But:  Below  find  average  price  of  40-inoh  8-oance  burlaps,  at  Dundee  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  ld84,  to  September  1,  18b8,  made  up  from  actaal  invoices,  purchased  in  both 
Dnndee  and  New  Tork  by  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company : 

Pence  pef  yard 

1884. —  4  months,  average 1^§ 

1885. —  9  mouths,  average • 1^ 

18fl6. — 10  months,  average ijl 

1887. — 10  months,  average li| 

1888. —  8  months,  average 1|| 

41  months,  average 1^} 

The  standard  width  of  bnrlaps  is  40  Inches,  and  they  rise  three  forty-eighths  of  a 
poDoy  for  each  half  ounce. 

Daring  months  not  included  in  above,  we  were  buying  in  Calcutta,  at  prices  which 
would  not  change  this  average  materially.  If  auy  ohauge,  it  would  be  lower,  rather 
than  higher. 

Tonrs,  very  truly, 

Bkmis  Brothers  Bag  Company, 
Wm.  H.  Ford,  Agent, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

JcUng  dUitrmaa  euheammittee  OnumUtee  an  ^Uwnce,  United  States  Senate, 


Monday,  August  27, 1888. 
STATEMEKT  OF  J.  H.  BEMIS, 

Of  Bemia  Brolhere  Bag  Company ^  Boston;  factories  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis 

Minn.f  and  Omakaj  Nehr, 

The  Ghaibhan.  Yoq  wanted  to  speak  to  us  a  little  abont  jute  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  ADything  else  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Aboat  the  bag  part  of  it  particnlarly,  the  bag  part  being 
t)ie  part  that  I  am  specially  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  is  called  burlaps  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Just  barlaps,  not  what  they  call  cotton  bagging;  burlaps 
and  jute  bags.    Making  bags  out  of  the  cloth  is  my  special  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  make  bagging  for  what,  for  cotton? 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.    That  is  out  of  our  line  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  bags  forf 

Mr.  Bemis   Grain  and  flour.    All  oiir  flour  is  exported  in  jute  bags. 

The  Chairican.  You  make  the  bags  from  burlaps  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  From  the  burlap  cloth.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  cloth 
which  I  brought  with  me,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One  was  to  en- 
deavor to  show  you  why  we  should  have  a  specific  duty  instead  of  au 
ad  valorem. 

a[r.  Bemis  produces  three  specimens  of  burlap  cloth.) 
r.  Bemis.  These  specimens  will  show  you  how  ditHcult  it  is  for  even 
our  expert  custom-house  appraisers  to  tell  the  one  from  the  other;  they 
are  very  much  bothered  to  do  it  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  these  goods   should  come  in  by 
weight  and  not  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  BsMis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  a  specific  duty,  which  would  have  to  be  by 
weight,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it  exactly ;  that  is  just  the  point  I  would  like  to 
make. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  what  any  one  of  these  specimens  woald  be 
worth  per  pound  abroad. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well ;  I  will  tell  you  exactly.  The  8J,  which  is  the 
one-notch  piece,  would  be  worth  to-day  If  |  pence. 

The  Chairman.  Sample  No.  2  is  what  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Eight  and  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  SJ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Eight  and  one-half  ounces  to  the  yard  of  40  inches.  I 
suppose  you  only  want  the  compar^ive  market  I  will  give  it  at  1} 
pence  for  8  ounces.  • 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  value  per  pound,  on  the  other  side,  for 
each  of  these  three  specimens  which  you  have  shown  me. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  The  value  of  the  8^  is  about  l^f  pence. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  be  in  cents  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  would  be  about  2.66  cents.  The  next  quality  is  worth 
three  forty -eighths  more,  which  would  be  1||  pence.  The  grades  go  by 
three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  every  half  ounce.  The  7^  would  be  If^, 
I  simply  say  that  these  prices  are  lower  than  the  prea^it  market;  they 
have  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  of  these,  1||  pence,  is  only  about  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  samples  of  the  goods  from  which  grain 
bags  and  other  bags  are  maae  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  those  are  used  for  grain,  mostly  oats^  I  will  show 
you  our  flour-bag  material  later. 

The  Chairman.  For  oats  and  wheat  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Oats  and  bran. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  hops,  for  examplef 

Mr.  Bemis.  For  hops  we  would  use  a  heavier  article.  Here  is  the 
article  we  use  for  the  flour.  You  may  mark  the  fine  sample  11  ounces. 
Those  goods  to-day  would  be  worth  in  Dundee  2^  pence. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  how  much  in  our  money? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Four  and  one-eighth  cents.  On  this  there  is  a  daty  of 
30  per  cent.  All  these  goods  I  have  shown  you  are  30  per  cent  under 
the  present  tarift*.  There  is  no  ditference  as  to  quality  in  the  rate  ot 
duty.  I  have  given  yqu  a  grain  burlap  and  a  flour  burlap.  Of  course 
there  are  intermediate  grades.  They  run  from  7^  ounces  up  to  1  iiound 
weight  per  yard.  There  are  othi^r  weights,  but  those  are  suffici^t  to 
cover  the  whole  ground.  • 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  "per  yard  of  40  inches;"  what  do  yon 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  are  all  40  inches  wide.    That  is  the  standard. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tlie  60  inches  in  width  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  would  come  in  under  what  we  usually  call  floor- 
cloth foundations,  and  which  you  will  find  in  the  present  tariff  at  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  burlaps.  I  think  all  under  60  inches  in 
width  are  called  burlaps. 

Mr.  DiTBFEE.  Burlaps  are  graded  with  a  limit  of  60.  This  is  the 
present  law: 

Burlaps,  not  exceediug  60  inches  in  width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  wbieliflaXf 
jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  valae  (ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bagging  for  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  Yftloxeia. 
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Th«n  the  next  proTision  yon  come  to  is : 
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Oil-cloth  fonndatiooBor  floor-cloth  canvas,  or  bnrlaps,  exceeding  60  inches  in  width, 
made  of  flax,  Jate,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  Jnte,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall 
be  the  componeBt  material  of  chief  value,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairmai^.  Is  that  the  Mills  bill? 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  No ;  that  is  the  old  law.  ^ 

The  Ghaibmak.  You  say  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  np.on  those  t 

Mr.  Behis.  That  is  what  we  should  claim.  We  should  like  to  have 
a  specific  duty  upon  all  jute  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  an  equivaleut  of  the  specific  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  have  you  figured  that  out  on  these  samples 
which  you  have  exhibited? 

Mr.  Behis.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  This  specimen  is  beaten  down  so  as  to  fill  up,  just  as 
you  beat  down  flax. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  to  give  a  better  idea  of  just  how  the  specific  would 
figure  up  with  the  ad  valorem,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  take  the 
average  price  for  the  past  four  years,  would  it  not? 

The  Ohaibhan.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  average  price  per  ounce  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  about  1^  pence  in  Dundee.  I  take  8-ounce,  because  that  figures 
easily.  That  is  equal  to  2^  cents.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  that,  which 
is  the  half  of  this  present  duty,  would  be  equal  to  37.50  a  yard. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  37.50  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  price  is  2.50  cents,  and  15  per  cent,  of  2.50  is  three- 
eighths.  So,  instead  of  30  per  cent.,  as  now,  .you  mark  the  duty  dowu 
to  15  per  cent.,  and  you  have  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  yard.  Now,  in 
the  letter  which  I  sent  to  you  through  Senator  Farwell,  we  advocated 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  we  had  l)etter  call 
it  three-fourths,  because  that  figures  better.  Three-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  would  be  just  the  same  thing.  I  want  these  goods  at  15  instead 
of  30.  There  is  no  use  for  30  per  cent,  duty,  and  when  I  get  through 
it  may  be  that  you  will  say  there  is  no  use  for  any  duty  on  jute  goods 
at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  equivalent  duty  on  that  class  of  bur- 
laps of  15  per  cent,  is  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  BEMI8.  Yes ;  in  either  case. 

The  Chaibman.  That  equals  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want  to  say. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  an  average  of  all 
these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  an  average  of  all  these  goods.  That  would  apply 
to  all  as  well  as  to  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  would  be  11,  some  9,  some  8,  and  some  8J  ounce. 

Mr,  Bemis.  For  your  own  information  you  might  put  it  down  that 
the  weight,  per  each  half  ounce,  raises  three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny ; 
that  is,  it  is  an  advance  of  three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  for  each  half 

OQDCe. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  present  standard  price? 
Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  the  standard  price  now,  and  has  been  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  business,  three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  for  every  half 

OQDOe. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  these  burlaps  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  question  is  easily  answered,  I  suppose.  They  are 
not  made  at  all,  practically.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  only  one  mill 
making  these  goodSj  and  they  make  most  of  them  dii^ect  into  seamless 
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bags,  right  from  the  raw  jnte.  There  waa  a  little  mill  in  Kew  Jersey; 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  running  now  or  not;  you  may  know. 
But  1  can  not  say  that  there  is  a  yard  of  burlap  cloth  made  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  although  this  mill  in  Kew  York  is,  of  course,  the  same 
thing  practically. 

The  Chaibman.  They  make  these  seamless  bagsf 

Mr.  Bkmis.  Yes ;  it  is  called  The  Chelsea  Jute  Company. 

Mr.  DtTi^FEE.  What  do  the  Muncie  people  make  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know  that ;  1  did  not  know  that  there  was  such 
a  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chelsea  Jute  Company  take  raw  jute  and  make 
seamless  bags? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  do.  I  do  not  think  they  make  what  we  call  bur- 
laps ;  they  may  do  so,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  their  goods,  and  they 
have  offered  to  sell  us  their  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Is  40  inches  in  width  a  standard  and  necessary 
width  for  bags  ?  ' 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  not  the  necessary  width,  but  it  is  the  standard 
The  standard  width  is  40  inches.  AH  the  prices  are  based  on  that 
width. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  these  bags  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Kot  in  Boston ;  in  Saint  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha. 
X  do  not  make  anything  in  Boston  myself.  My  factories  are  all  in  the 
West.  The  distinction  in  the  tariff  should  be  as  to  baling  stuff  and 
bagging  stuff'. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  call  it  baling  for  cotton  instead  of 
bagging  for  cotton? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  would.  This  coarse  fabric,  with  threads  almost  as  thick 
as  your  linger,  only  3  or  4  threads  to  the  inch  and  45  inches  in  width 
(as  against  12  to  15  threads  in  the  burlaps,  and  which  measures  40  inches 
to  the  yard  in  width),  that  is  baling  stuff,  and  that  is  all  made  in  this 
country,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  in  this  country  the  Milk  bill 
will  entirely  kill,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  that  in. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  made  of  what? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  made  of  jute  butts  and  refuse  flax. 

Senator  Harris.  Cotton  baling  and  cotton  bagging  are  made  of  the 
same  material  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  only  the  baleing  is  made  of  coarser  materiaL 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  burlap  cloth,  so  called,  made  from  jute  batts 
or  from  jute  wholly  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  made  from  jute  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  Not' from  jute  butts? 

Mr.  Bemis.  l^ot  from  jute  butts.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  cotton  balino"  is  made  from  jute  butts? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Entirely;  or  sometimes  flax  is  mixed  with  it,  and  some* 
times  it  is  jute  butts  alone.  Seven-eighths  of  the  bagging  is  made  from 
jute  butts.  These  are  the  jute  butts  ^nd  rejections.  They  are  worth, 
say,  from  1|  to  2|  cents  a  pound,  that  is,  the  jute  butts  that  this  cotton 
baling  is  made  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  raw  material  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes.  The  jute  that  makes  these  goods,  or  jnte  batts 
from  which  cotton  baling  is  made,  ranges  from  IJ  to  2^  cents  a  poand. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  the  value  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  market  price,  duty  paid,  of  course? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  l^ow  go  to  jute. 
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Mr.  Bemis.  Hiat  ranges  from  2|  to  4^  cents  a  poand. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  al^  duty  paidf 

Mr.  Bemis.  And  that  is  also  duty  paiil.  It  bras  steadily  declined  from 
1877  to  the  present  time.    It  is  now  a  little  on  the  advance  again. 

The  Ghaibman.  Can  yon  give  us  a  copy  of  the  price-list  to  which 
yon  are  now  referring? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  give  you  this  price-list. 

The  price  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Office  of  AflDon  D.  Weld'*  Sonn,  127  State  street.] 
SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OP  HEMPS  AND  JUTE. 

UASILLA  HEMP. 

Balea.       Bales.        Bsles. 
JaDBttTyl,  1888: 

Stock  of  importers  and  specnlators  in  the  United  States 6,500 

Imported  from  Mauilla  from  Jan.  1, 18(^,  to  July  1,  lH88.  159, 561 
Imported  from  Europe  from  Jan.  1. 188c),  to  July  1, 1888.    49, 527 

209,088 

Exported  to  Europe  and  Canada  from  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  date 7 , 5:^ 

201,658 

Totalsupply  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888 208, 058 

jBly  1,1888: 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  New  York None. 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  Boston None. 

— —     None. 

DeHveied  for  consumption  dnring  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888  ..  208, 058 

On  the  way  from  Manilla,  by  mailf  May  4,  1888. 


Vessels. 


J.  B.  Brewer* 

Minister  of  Marhie. 

Grandee* 

Xenia 

Wadwood 


Total. 


Sailing. 


May  27 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  29 


Port 


Boston 

New  York . 
....do  .  .... 

Boflton 

New  Tork. 


Bales. 


8,500 
7,040 
5,460 
7.52ft 
7,200 


80.715 


•From  Ceba. 


Bales. 


Oa  the  way,  by  telegram,  July  2, 1888 21,000 

leading,  by  telegram,  JHly  2,  1888 8,000 

Latest  telegraph  advieee,  Manilla,  July  2, 1888. —Hemp  per  picul,  $8.50 ;  freight,  |5.50 ; 
exchange.  2s.  ^.  Receipts,  all  ports,  3U1,000  bales.  Sailed  for  United  States,  91,000 
Dales ;  sailed  for  Qreat  Britain,  178,000  bales. 


hnported  from 

JaoaKry  to 

July, 


1888. 
18«7. 


18H5. 
IS84. 

im. 
im. 

1881. 

1880 

1S7». 

1878. 

1877. 


BaUa. 

209.088 

131, 394 

103.951 

133,934 

105,856 

114^361 

129,310 

118.  712 

87,381 

16,408 

90^064 

90^074 


Consumed  ftvm  January 
to  Jaly. 


BcUes. 
1888(deliTeriM).  20H.0>8 

1887 actual,  lit, 345 

1888 ••         93,615 

1885 •*       104.178 

1884 "       105,376 

1883 "         93.303 

1882 ••       111.172 

1881 "       111.986 

1880 "         82,4.'i8 

1879 "         73.640 

1878 "         64,558 

1877 "        73,606 


Stock  July  1. 


Bal  s. 
1888  (importers)  None 

1887 totol.  76,643 

1886 "      55.o:.7 

1885 "      57,974 

1884 ••      33.239 

1883 "      6S.508 

1882 "      69,929 

1881 "      4«,016 

1880    *'      61,219 

1879 "      69.577 

1878 "      79,89-2 

1877 ••      73,687 


Prices  on  Janu- 
ary 1  (gold). 


1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
188U 
1879 
1878 
18T7 


Centi. 
9   to   (li 
8   to   8i 
8    to  — 
9ito— 
]0i  to  inft 
llftolli 
111  to  — 
8|to   9 
9^to   9i 
61  to  — 
6   to  — 
8ito  — 


Prices  on  July 
1  (gold). 


1888. 

I8»7. 

1886 

1885. 

1881. 

1883 

1882 

1881. 

1880 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 


Cmts. 

9    t«»  — 

7i  lo   7| 

71  to   71 

9   t«)  — 

g   to  — 

lOStoU 

llitol2 

11    toll} 

7  to  — 
7|to   ^ 
6|to  — 

8  to  8| 
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January  1,  1888 : 

Stock  of  importers  and  specdlators  in  the  United  States 7, 60O 

Imported  from  Mexico  £rbm  Jannaiy  1, 1888,  to  July  1, 1868  ...  103,006 
Exported  to  Europe  and^  Canada,  January,  1888,  to  July,  1888.      6,000 

-07,006 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888 104,008 

July  1,  1888 : 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  ihe  Unil;ed  States 8, 200 

Delivered  for  consumption  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888..     96,406 


Imported  from 

Juiiiary  to 

July. 


Consumed  from  Jannary 
to  July. 


Stock  Jnly  1. 


Prices  on  Jann* 
sry  1  (gold). 


PrieesonJ'iily 
KgoUK 


1888.. 

1887.. 

1886.. 

1886... 

1884... 

18S3... 

1882... 

1881... 

1880... 

1879... 

1878... 

1877... 


Baiet. 
.103, 006 
.101, 6M 
.  97,800 
.119,541 
.104,716 
.  75.341 
.  56,256 
.  70.649 
.  49,007 
.  34,687 
.  27.652 
.  33,166 


lH88(deliverieA). 

1687 actual. 

1886 " 

1885 •' 

1884 " 

1883 " 

1882 " 

1881 " 

1880 " 

1879 •• 

1878 " 

1877 " 


Bales. 

96.406 

124,735  t 

111,709  > 

101,977  i 

81,947  ; 

55.940 

61,613  t 

42,  (536 

30,593 

29,428 

28,095 

23,587 


BaUt. 

1888 (importers).  8,200 

1^87 total.  16.928 

1886 


1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 


87, 616 
54,454 
45,150 
40,861 
19,259 
86,300 
27,798 
14,970 
9,000 
8,666 


1888 
1887 


JUTB  A2n>  JUTB  LABHSS. 

January  1, 1888 : 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  the  United  States ..•..  200 

Imported  from  Calcutta  from  January  1,  1888,  to  July  1,  1888 98, 073 

Imported  from  Europe  from  January  1,  1888,  to  July  1, 1888 1, 883 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888 95,250 

July  1, 1888 :  Btlm. 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  New  York 9,800 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  Boston Kone. 

.      9,800 

Delivered  for  consumption  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888. ..    85,356 


Lnportod  from 

JaDoaryto 

July. 


1888.. 
1887... 
1886.. 

1884... 
1883... 
1882... 
1881... 
1880... 
1879... 
1878... 
1877... 


BaUt. 
94,956 
59,  095 
58,677 
64,372 
29,988 
35,011 
26^232 
31,428 
48.810 
26^346 
24,041 
19,666 


Consumed  from  January 
to  July. 


BaUs. 

1888. (deliveries).  85,356 

1887 actual.  41,714 

1888 "  37,933 

1885 ••  86.753 

1884 "  31.160 

1883 "  30,192 

1882 ••  26,834 

1881 "  32,883 

1880 "  28,817 

1879 "  24,063 

1878 "  18,324 

1877 "  14,397 


Stock  July  1. 


BaUt. 
1888  (lmpori«TS)  9, 800 
1887 total.  49,426 


1886. 

1885. 

1884 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1R80. 

1879 

1878. 

1877. 


34,624 
27,829 
13.764 
23,084 
17,600 
18,736 
38,217 
16»816 
15,009 
22,986 


Prices  on  Janu- 
aiy  L 


1888 

1887 
If-SS 
1865 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1886 
1879 
1878 
1877 


OtnU. 

»to4| 

2ito3{ 

3to4 
to4 
4  to6 
91to4f 
8{to5i 
4   toS 


Prices  on  Jolf 
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JCTK  BIJTT0  AJn>  RBJXCTIONS. 

January  1,  1888 : 

Stock  of  importera  and  tpeoQlatora  i&  the  United  States 2, 500 

Imported  Ikom  Calotitta  noin  January  1, 18d8,  to  July 

^1888 404,fl76 

Imported  from  Europe  from  January  1 1888,  to  Jaly  1, 

1888 874 

405,570      . 

Bzported  to  Europe  iiom  jMinary  1, 1888,  to  Jaly  1, 1888 None. 

■  ■  406,570 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888 408,070 

Jaly  1, 1888 : 

Stock  of  importers  and  speenlators  in  New  York 82, 400 

Sleek  of  importers  and  speenlators  in  Boston None. 

82,400 

Delivered  for  consumption  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 

1888 325,670 


Iflipoitfid  froni 
Jmoary  to  July. 


405,670 

1887 302,428 

1888 985,370 

1885 319,423 

1884 158,318 

188S 351,437 

1883 t00,40t 

1881 176,010 

1880 233,529 

1879 181,402 

1878 08,806 

18n 140, 


DeliTwies  from 
Jaonary  to  July. 


Boies. 

1888 325,670 

1887 268,778 

1886 200,460 

1886 311,180 

18B4 183,200 

1868 T77.971 

1888 183.467 

1881 182,206 

1880 102.809 

1870 170,804 

1878 00,358 

Ufn 127,561 


ImpoiioTs*  Btook, 
July  1. 


I 


BaUt. 

1888 82,400 

1887 14,050 

1886 62,154 

1885 66,400 

1884 72,854 

1888 02,419 

1882 40,880 

1881 88,288 

1880 64,223 

1870 27,158 

1878 17,473 

1877 14,630 


Prioas  on  January  1. 


Omtt. 

1888 3|  to2| 

1887 l!  to2} 

1886 If  to2i 

1885 1}  to  28 

1884 2}  to  2} 

1883 2l  to2| 

1P82 2|  to8 

1881 2Ato8} 

1880 8  to8{ 

1879 2|  to2 

18T8 21  to2J 

1877 


Prioea  OB  Jnly  1. 


Gmtf. 

1888 If    to2| 

1887 2      to 

18K6 lA  to 

18&5 1|   to  21 

1884 2     to2 

1883 1|   to2i 

1882 2|   to 

1881 2}   to 

1880 2^   to3 

1879 2Ato2| 

1878 2{|to2| 

1877 3|   to3| 


On  the  wa^from  CkiUmtta  by  mail,  May  26, 18e8. 


YeawJa. 


ICarian* 

PUlsofHalUdala 
6«onreSkoIflold.. 
Olendon .......... 

BunSkoMeid 

Panmita 

Coaqooror 

urMorae 

Saa  JoaqviB 


Daatlnatioii. 


UTow  Toik. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

..-.do 

...do 


SaUed. 


Mareh 
Karoh 
1C«rch 


4 
U 
19 


March  31 


April 

April 

April 

May 

May 


1 

13 

26 

1 

12 


Jute. 


Butta. 


2,440 
396 
2,150 
660 
8,142 
3,060 
1,100 
2,171 


16,649 


1,000 
9.030 
6,074 
8.093 
3.541 
3.214 
6,197 


3,312 


89,461 


Laahea. 


248 


250 

ioo 


898 


B<^eotiona. 


407 


409 


*Froiii  Cbittagoqg. 

loodiii^.^VesBels  CXarUs  DmnU  and  Vigilant,  for  New  Tork. 
BosTOir,  July  1, 1888. 

Mr.  BsMis.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  j  ate  grown  in  this  conntry. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yon  have  given  the  prices  of  jute  and  jute  butts. 
Are  there  many  of  these  bags  imported  now  ? 

Mr.  Behis.  No,  sir ;  the  duty  is  prohibitory  except  as  regards  a  few 
that  come  into  California  direct  from  India,  made  by  India  cheap  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  duty  on  the  made-up  bag  t 

Mr.  BEins.  That  is  prohibitory. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f 
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Mr.  Bemts.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  doty  on  the  cloth  is  30  per  oenL 
and  ibe  duty  on  the  ba^  is  40  i)er  cent.  There  is  Tehat  preveuts  the 
ba^  Diaiiuf'acturers  of  other  countries  from  making  all  these  flour  and 
griiiu  bags.  That  is  what  lieuefits  our  laboring  people.  Some  people 
a  few  weeks  ago  very  pertinently  asked  why  jute  bags  should  be  sab- 
ject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  and  burlap  cloth  should i  only  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  That  was  a  very  pertinent  question,  aud  I 
answered  it  in  this  way :  The  burlap  bag  to-day  pays  the  daty  on  the 
burlap,  which  is  30  per  cent,  and  it  pays  2  per  cent,  additional,  which 
protects  us  in  the  labor  that  we  pay  over  and  above  the  Dundee  labor, 
and  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  bags  and  the  30  per  cent,  on  the  cloth 
does  not  cut  any  figure  at  all.    Do  you  get  the  idea? 

The  Chairman.  I  do.  In  other  words,  if  the  duty  on  jute  bags 
manufactured  from  burlaps  was  30  per  cent,  you  would  sdll  make  them. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  thatf 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir.  I  still  say  we  mnst  have  protection ;  we  OQght 
to  have  protection  of,  say,  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  I  do  say  that  we 
only  use  a  fraction  of  2  per  cent,  at  times  under  Kti'ong  competition  here. 
Let  me  make  that  ))]aiu  :  Here  is  a  little  article  that  I  cut  from  the  Bos- 
ton lierald,  and  \i'hich  I  made  them  copy  because  they  had  come  out 
so  .strongly  in  favor  of  the  Mills  bill,  saying  that  it  could  not  be  found 
fault  with.    1  will  read  this  as  my  evi'lence  bere : 

THB  DUTY  ON  JUTB  BAGS— AN  INJUSTICE  THAT  IS  8AU>  TO  BE  DONE  BT  THE  MILLB 

BILL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Hkbald  :  Yon  cannot  be  conyjarBant  with  aU  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Mills  bill,  or  you  could  not  in  justice  to  yourself  speak  in  such  uuqnali- 
fied  terms  of  that  measure.  We  ask  space  in  your  valuable  paper  to  hold  up  to  tbe 
light  and  show  tbe  injustice  of  that  bill  in  one  line  of  business. 

We  will  not  question  the  justice  of  putting  raw  jute  on  the  &eb  Ust,  neither  will 
we  question  the  policy  of  putting  burlap ;Gloth  on  tne  free  list,  but  what  we  do  wish 
to  show  is  the. injustice  of  putting  bags  made  of  burlap  cloth  on  the  free  list,  and  thus 
transferring  the  making  of  those  bags  from  our  laborer?  to  those  of  England  and 
India. 

The  duty  on  burlap  cloth  is  30  per  cent.,  and  on  burlap  bags  40  per  cent.  If  the 
agricultural  interest  had  to  pay  the  difterence,  10  per  cent.,  between  the  duty  on  the 
cloth  aud  that  on  the  bags,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  putting  baj^  on  the  £re«t 
list;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  bags  imported  into 
California  from  Calcutta.  The  reduction  of  the  surplus  can  dbt  be  given  as  a  reason 
for  free  bags,  as  no  duty  is  collected,  except  a  trifle  at  San  Francisco.  The  duty  can 
not  be  styled  a  tax  to  our  agricultural  interest,  as  the  tax  is  nothing  more  than  tbe 
3t  per  cent,  collected  on  the  cloth,  plus  a  possible  2  per  cent,  to  pay  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Dundee.  This  per  cent.,  small  as  it  ia^ 
we  need  to  keep  this  work  in  this  country.  Our  agricultural  interest,  therefore,  is 
taxed  the  duty  on  burlaps,  30  per  cent.,  plus  difference  in  labor,  2  per  cent.;  in  all,  32 
per  cent.;  and  |i>ags,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.,  are  kept  out.  fVee 
burlaps  will  not  reduce  tbe  tax  by  the  amount  of  the  present  duty,  as  the  foreign 
price  would  go  up,  and  this  country  would  receive  little  benefit  ftrom  the  reduction. 
The  women  who  sew  the  bags  earn  on  an  average  fl.lO  per  day.  In  Dundee  tbey 
would  earn  48  cents  for  the  same  work. 

The  bag  men  petitioned  Chairman  Mills  for  a  duty  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  on  bags,  or 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  duty  on  cloth,  but  he  would  allow  nothing. 
, Chairman  Mills  says  all  the  West  wants  free  bags,  but  does  not  all  the  West  and 
East  want  free  sugar?  Does  not  every  man  want  a  tariff  which  places  no  dnty  on 
the  article  be  is  specially  interested  in,  aud  one  which  raises  the  necessary  revenae 
on  other  ^oodsf  Is  not  every  man  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  wife's  relations,  but  not 
his  wife,  id  this  tariff  matter?  There  is  no  trust  in  bags,  and'  the  capital  invested 
asks  for  no  protection,  although  one-third  of  all  the  machines  making  these  bags  bare 
failed  in  the  past  two  years,  so  close  is  the  competition.  Why  is  such  a  blow  straek 
at  this  industry  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  yonr  statement  there  the  Mills  bill 
makes  burlaps  freef 
Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  that  is,  under  60  inches. 
The  Chairman.  Which  covers  your  manofacture  f 
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Mr.  Behis.  Everything.    We  never  nse  a  cloth  over  th^t 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  bags  to  be  free  also  f 

Mr.  Bkmis.  Free  also. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  the  bags  free  f 

Mr.  Brmis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  yon  bay  yonr  jnte  or  mannfactnre  these  cloths 
yonrselff 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  only  bay  the  cloth;  the  cloth  is  not  made  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  your  mannfactnre  simply  consists  in  making 
the  cloth  into  bags  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Jast  that  and  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  Mills  bill  as  it  comes  to  us,  it 
places  what  is  yoar  raw  material  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Tbe  Chairman.  And  it  also  places  on  the  free  list  what  yon  make  in 
this  counti^ir,  namely,  the  bags  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Exactly. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Now,  if  I  understand  your  argument,  it  is  that  if  that 
was  to  remain  and  become  a  law,  instead  of  the  bags  being  made  here 
they  would  all  be  made  abroad  and  be  imported  here,  instead  of  the 
burlaps  T 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  would ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  unsolicited  remark,  if 
yoa  will  excuse  me  for  doing  so,  from  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  world,  which  was  written  to  me  without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part  whatever,  simply  because  I  buy  a  great  many  goods  of  him. 

BURLAP  BAGS— WHY  A  DUTY  SHOULD  BE  MAINTAINED  ON  THEM. 

A  Boston  merchant,  speaking  of  the  patting  of  barlap  cloth  and  bags  on  the  £ree 
list  by  the  Mills  bill,  says : 

"Heretofore  raw  jute  has  been  dutiable  at  20  per  cent.,  burlaps  or  jute  cloth  at  30 
percent.,  and  bags  made  of  the  cloth  at  40  per  cent.  There  are  uot  many  mills  in 
this  country  making  burlaps,  but  must  these  few  be  killed  f  Now,  as  to  the  bags, 
nearly  all  nsed  in  this  country  are  made  here  and  all  by  women,  Many  thousands 
of  women  get  their  living  by  sewing  bags.  Now,  if  bags  must  go  on  the  free  list, 
tben  all  this  work  must  be  transferred  to  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  and  these  poor  women 
Bet  adrift. 

"So  we  moat  discharge  and  set  adrift,  as  it  were,  our  own  children,  and  employ 
people  of  other  nations  because  they  offer  to  work  for  lower  wages.  When  surround- 
ing onr  father's  table  we  were  told  that  charity  begins  at  home,  but  our  legislators 
seem  to  have  forgotten  this  lesson. 

"Here  is  a  paragraph  from  our  Dundee,  Scotland,  letter  received  yesterday, re- 
ferring to  the  proposed  Mills  bill : 

"  'We  suppose  there  is  no  question  bnt  that  we  could  turn  out  bags  cheaper  than 
yoa  can,  as  our  labor  is  much  cheaper.  A  girl  working  a  sewing  machine  here  gets 
from  10  shillings  to  12  shillings  a  week  if  she  is  a  good  worker,  but  a  great  many 
only  get  9  shillings.  So  the  removal  of  duty  ou  bags  would  start  a  great  many  new 
people  in  bnsiness  here,  and  ruin  bag-making  in  your  country.' 

'*  So  here  is  the  whole  situation  in  a  nutshell :  The  bag-makers  in  this  country  ask 
00  protection  except  to  cover  difference  of  labor  cost,  and  a  duty  of  H  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  bags  over  whatever  the  cloth  may  be  will  do  this,  and  save  all  onr  bag-mak- 
ers from  ruin  and  keep  our  women  at  work.  TheMo  bag-makers  arc  scattered  from 
California  to  Boston  and  New  Orleans  t.!)  Minneapolis.  The  Morrison  horizontal  re- 
dnction  tariff  bill  we  could  stand,  but  the  Mills  bill  kills,  at  one  fell  swoop,  many  of 
oar  important  industries." 

Senator  Jones.  Id  year  view  you  tbiuk  tbe  Mills  bill  is  about  balf 
nght  aud  balf  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Bekjs.  It  is  wrong  in  putting  bags  on  tbe  free  list.  I  will  say, 
what  1  told  Senator  Farwell  before  you  members  of  the  committee 
came  in,  that  I  am  not  here  to  uphold  a  duty  to-day  on  barlaps  on  ac- 
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Gomit  of  any  personal  interest,  bat  I  recommend  a  dnty  below  the 
present  rate  because  I  can't  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Jokes.  Why  should  there  be  a  dnty  on  burlaps  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  can  not  answer. 

Senator  Jones.  With  what  does  it  come  in  competition  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  With  nothing,  except  free  burlaps  would  cut  off  our  coarse 
cotton  goods  to  quite  a  large  extent.  The  sample  I  have  marked  "fine ^ 
will  give  you  the  idea.  Free  burlaps  would  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  oar 
southern  coarse  sheetings  of  this  kind  used  for  bags,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely used  for  bags  prior  to  1861.  I  was  in  the  bag  business  in  1859, 
and  until  1861  1  do  not  suppose  we  made  5,000  burlap  bags  in  that 
time.  But  during  that  time  1  made  bags  out  of  coarse  heavy  osnabargs, 
so-called. 

TheOHAiBHAN.  Let  me  follow  that  up  a  little.  In  other  words, 
coarse  cotton  sheeting  comes  in  competition  with  burlaps  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  With  fine  goods. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  finer  burlaps  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  cotton  bags  are  manufactured  where f 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  heavy  cotton  goods  are  made  mostly  in  the  Soath, 
almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thing  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  protect 
these  people  who  are  making  cotton  bagging? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  quite  a  point.  I  do  not  say  it  would  actually  pro- 
hibit; I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  A  great  many  ot  my  Democratic  friends 
do  not  agree  with  me  on  this.  They  are  almost  afraid  to  get  free  bur- 
laps for  fear  they  will  get  free  bags  with  it.  If  you  give  burlaps  three- 
fourths  of  accent  a  pound,  I  think  that  will  allow  burlaps  to  be  made  in 
this  country,  if  jute  is  free.  Mr.  David  Nevius,  of  Boston,  was  one  of 
the.smartest  manufacturers  that  the  United  States  ever  saw.  In  1873 
he  put  up  two  mills,  importing  his  machinery  from  Dundee,ju8t for 
making  burlaps.  He  ran  those  machines  just  about  a  year.  The  doty 
then  was  the  same  as  now,  20  per  cent,  on  the  jute  and  30  on  the  cloth. 
He  told  me:  "I  have  got  to  stop  it;  I  can't  do  it;  if  I  could  get  the 
duty  of  15  per  cent.,  difference  between  raw  jute  and  the  cloth  (viz,  20 
per  cent,  on  jute,  35  per  cent,  on  cloth)  I  could  run  the  mills  at  a  profit" 
Therefore  he  stopped  making  burlaps,  and  put  both  mills  to  work  on 
coarse  cotton  baling  stuff,  and  they  are  running  on  that  to-day,  I  think. 

The  Ohaulman.  Then  your  idea  is  that  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with 
free  raw  jute,  is  a  sufficient  protection  to  enable  burlaps  suitable  for 
grain  bags  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  take  Mr.  Nevins's  authority  for  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  manufacturing  raw  jute  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  we  were  to  conclude,  in  making  up  this 
bill,  to  allow  the  duty  of  30  per  centum,  either  arranged  specifically  or, 
as  now,  to  remain  on  the  burlaps,  what  should  be  then  the  duty  on' 
your  product? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Do  you  mean  to  allow  the  duty  to  remain  on  burlaps  as 
now — 30  per  cent  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Then  why  not  leave  the  duty  on  the  bag  now  at40f    • 

Senator  Hahbis.  Thirty-two  would  pay  you  for  the  labor  you  put 
into  the  bag? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  yon  want  35,  so  as  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  that  no  bagging  will  come  in  here? 
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Mr.  Bbmis.  Two  per  cent,  would  not  make,  any  Teal  {Nrotection,  al- 
though we  only  use  1.  Competition  is  so  great  that  we  only  use  1  per 
cent.,  although  if  it  was  only  1  of  course  a  great  many  bags  would 
come.  Before  this  duty  was  put  on  bags  made  from  burlaps  there  was 
one  man  named  Pollock  in  iNew  York  who  imported  bags  containing 
1,500  and  called  it  1,200.  He  continued  that  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
Wore  it  was  discovered  and  the  Government  got  after  him  and  broke 
him  up.  I  think  that  was  the  reason  of  putting  bags  where  they  are 
now.  One  or  two  others  with  myself  moved  in  the  matter  and  had  the 
duty  put  on  at  40  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  what  respect  do  these  jute  burlaps  compete  with 
these  flax  products  I  You  have  shown  how  they  compete  with  ooarse 
cotton. 

Mr.  B£Mis.  I  will  tell  you.  The  raw  jute  is  so  much  more  suitable 
for  manipulation  into  cloth  that  practically  the  flax  has  no  chance  at 
all.  The  labor  on  the  flax  in  this  country  is  so  much  more  to  prepare 
it  that  really  we  make  no  flax  goods  in  this  country  at  all ;  flax  goods 
are  only  made  where  they  have  cheap  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  Flax  is  so  much  finer  for  fabrics  that  it  could 
hardly  come  in  competition  at  all  with  jute. 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  requires  very  much  more  manipulation  to  get  it  ready 
to  spin. 

Senator  JoNES.  Would  it  not  be  used  entirely  for  the  higher  forms 
of  goods f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  it  is  only  the  rough,  coarse  flax  that  goes  into  this 
cotton  baling  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relation  of  jute  to  sisal  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Sisal  grass  has  a  long  fiber,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
of  it  being  used  for  any  purpose  except  to  make  rope. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  used  for  making  bagging  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  bagging  made  of  it  at  all.  I 
have  seen  ropes  made  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  make  the  duty  15  per  cent,  ad  va« 
lorem  on  burlaps,  then  what  should  be  the  duty  on  bags  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Call  it  23,  call  it  20,  but  23  would  be  better.  Home  com- 
petition regulates  that,  anyway,  there  is  so  much  competition  here. 
One-third  of  the  bag  makers  in  this  country  have  failed  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  in  !N^ew  York  and  all  over  the  country.  One  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  country  failed  last  winter.  The  next  largest 
one  was  a  Dundee  house ;  they  thought  they  could  come  over  here  and 
make  bags  here.  The  owner  tried  it  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  but 
he  died  six  months  ago,  and  his  estate  settled  up  at  only  25  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Another  concern  in  Baltimore,  one  of  the  largest^  failed 
lately,  a  little  over  eighteen  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  low  price  of  bags,  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  burlaps,  results  from  home  competition  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  If  the  duty  on 
bags  were  1  or  2  per  cent.,  a  great  many  would  be  fraudulently  entered, 
and  that  would  bother  us  and  cut  down  the  price  of  labor;  but  a  duty  of 
25  or  30  per  cent,  would  absolutely  make  bags  prohibitory,  as  they  are 
to-day  in  this  country.  Understand,  I  have  never  been  a  manufacturer 
of  burlaps,  but  I  always  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  bags,  and  there- 
fore I,  being  one  of  the  parties  interested,  of  course  do  not  want  to  have 
that  interest  destroyed. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Why  is  it  that  these  people  that  make  the  seamless 
bags  have  not  been  able  to  drive  you  oat  of  existence  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  tell  yoa  the  reason  why.  There  is  that  same  point 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Nevins.  They  claim  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  daty  on  the  cloth  and  the  daty  on  the  bag,  which  is 
10  per  cent.,  is  not  quite  enough  for  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  that  10  per  cent,  additional  duty  is 
not  enough. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  so.    It  is  not  10  per  cent.,  it  is  25  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  duty  on  burlaps, 
but  it  is  10  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  cloth  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes.  These  parties  in  New  York  have  increased  their 
product  quite  materially  in  seamless  bags.  They  claim  that  they  have 
saved  a  certain  quantity  or  amount  of  labor  in  the  sewing.  I  do  not 
know  why  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  is  not  a  sufficiency.  We  only  make  a 
small  part  of  the  number  that  are  made. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  not  a  great  number  of  bags  imported  for  the 
Minneapolis  people! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Not  a  bag. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  do  they  get  drawbacks  on  them  t  Do  they  not 
have  an  arrangement  of  some  kind  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Explain  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  collect  the  drawback  for  them.  All  this  fiftbric  that 
comes  into  this  country  that  has  paid  a  duty,  if  it  is  made  up  here  and 
it  is  exported  again,  whether  it  is  tin  or  anything  else.  You  know  aboat 
that. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know  about  the  tin,  but  burlap  gets  a  drawback 
of  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid.  Very  well;  for  instance,  we  get  an 
invoice  to-day;  we  find  out  the  ship  that  the  goods  came  by,  the  price 
of  the  goods,  the  numbers,  and  marks,  and  everything.  We  take  the 
goods  and  make  them  into  bags,  and  turn  them  over  to  Washbnrn, 
Crosby  &  Go.,  or  to  Pillsbury,  and  all  those  flour  dealers.  When  they 
get  ready  to  ship  the  flour,  they  send  to  our  office  with  that  bill  of  lading 
for  the  flour,  and  we  send  the  import  numbers,  etc.,  right  back  to  the 
customhouse  in  New  York,  where  the  goods  wete  imported,  and  there 
a  comparison  is  made  with  the  numbers  of  our  importation,  and  if  the 
numbers  and  prices  and  marks  agree,  they  simply  allow  the  duty. 

The  Ghairman.  So  they  get  the  drawback  of  90  per  cent  on  the  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  that  you  pay! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Harris.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  duty  paid  f 

Mr.  Bemts.  That  is  it.  It  is  only  on  the  goods  used  in  this  coQDtrj, 
understand,  that  the  30  per  cent,  full  duty  comes  in.  The  millers  are  the 
least  interested  of  anybocly  in  the  country.  The  shippers  of  burlaps 
should  be  more  interested  in  this  drawback  than  the  millers,  althoagh 
the  millers  say  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  that  extra  trouble.  We  do 
it  all  Jbr  them ;  1  don't  know  why  they  need  to  complain. 

The  Ghairman.  What  else  do  you  want  to  say  to  enlighten  usf 

Mr.  Bemis.  While  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
free  burlaps  might  supersede  the  maimtacture  of  our  cotton  goods,  and 
to  bring  that  to  your  attention  particularly,  yet  the  main  reason  why 
we  should  like  the  bill  formulat.ed  as  I  have  suggested,  and  a  specific 
duty  made,  is  to  avoid  the  fraud  that  is  committed  on  us  by  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty.  I  want  to  put  that  to  you  so  plainly  that  you  will  see  the 
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poiDt  that  I  make*  There  is  no  reason  why  these  coarse  goods  like  this 
exhibit  shoald  not  be  specific.  Secretary  Faircbilu  will  recommend  it 
if  you  ask  him ;  at  least  he  has  recommended  it ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  recommend  it  again ;  he  has  recommended  it  to  the  cnstom-hoiise 
officials,  and  to  everybody  else  who  has  asked  his  opinion,  I  think.  Our 
Boston  cnstomhoase  officials  will  sign  astrong  petition,  simply  because 
you  can  not  tell,  nor  can  any  expert  tell,  what  these  goods  are.  If  the 
dety  is  levied  by  weight  that  tells  the  story. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  want  the  duty  made  specific  t 

Mr.  Bbmis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  A  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
would  be  equivalent  to  15  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  on  the  average  price  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  specific  duty  upon  the  bags  that 
you  make,  assuming  that  you  make  thrQe^fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
the  material  that  you  use  f 

Mr.  Bbmib.  I  said  in  this  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Senator  Farwell  that 
we  would  like  five  eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  burlaps  and  1  cent  on 
the  bags.  1  have  a  very  strong  letter  from  California  in  which  I  wrote 
that  all  we  aske<l  was  n  per  cent,  protection.  They  say  it  will  not  do, 
and  as  1  represent  some  of  the  bag  manufacturers  in  this  country  to-day 
hy  proxy  I  want  to  do  it  fairly  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  California  people. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  Here  is  the  letter  that  I  refer  to.     I  will  leave  it  with  yon. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  25  per  cent,  added  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Brmis.  They  want  equal  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  bags. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  That  is  it;  half  a  cent  a  pound  would  satisfy  me,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  nearly  half  the  bag  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  two  of  whom  I  expected  to  meet  here,  but 
one  of  them  was  called  away.  One  of  them  was  State  Senator  Arkell, 
of  New  York.  He  told  me  he  would  come  to  Washington  any  time  I 
would  telegraph  him.  He  is  not  so  much  interested  in  this  question  as 
I  am,  but  he  makes  some  jute  goods.  He  is  a  large  paper  manufacturer 
in  New  York;  the  largest  in  the  world,  I  suppose.  I  have  a  dispatch 
here  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  show. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  letter  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Brmis.  From  the  largest  manufacturer  in  San  Francisco.  He 
refers  t4)  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  and  Senator  Stewart  says  he 
will  advocate  just  what  the  writer  of  this  letter  sa>s  there — ^25  per 
cent  on  the  bag  over  and  above  the  cloth,  which  is  just  the  same  as 
the  present  duty,  as  you  know.  The  difference  between  thirty  and  forty 
is  what  they  require.  I  simply  say  now  that  I  recommend  five-eighths 
cent  a  pound  on  burlaps  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  bags,  because  I  am  rep- 
resenting parties  who  are  in  tbis  business  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  the  letter  as  you  do.  This  let- 
ter reads  as  follows : 

8an  Francisco  July  31,  1888. 

Dear  Sirs:  Yours  of  the  24tb  instant  received  and  noted,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say 
wo  have  alruaMly  forestaUeil  yonr  suggestion.  It'  yon  will  notice  the  debate  ii>  the 
Hoase  yon  will  find  our  letter  in  tbe  CougreHsloua'l  Record  in  fuU,  and  it  staten  our 
yiewM  fully.  Since  tbe  bill  has  passed  the  liouse  we  have  written  to  our  Senator,  Will- 
jwn  M.  Stewart,  and  you  can  use  our  name  with  biinin  Washington,  and  vou  will  find 
aim  an  able  and  willing  assistant  toyonr  Senators  in  formulating  an  equitable  tariff  bill. 
Your  idea  of  W  to  10  per  cent,  protection  is  entirely  too  low;  it  will  require  20  to  25  per 
oent.  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  the  4  to  8  cent  labor  of  Calcutta.  Of 
oonne  it  would  serve  our  individual  interests  best  to  have  free  burlaps  and  25  per 
cent  on  manafactured  bags,  but  that  woqld  close  every  Jate-mill  in  the  United  States, 
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and  we  thin^  it  ironld  setve  tbe  beat  interest  of  all  to  pat  enongk  duty  on  bnrUpe  to 
enable  the  mills  to  mannfaotnre  here,  and  enough  on  manufaotured  bags  to  enable 
the  importation  of  burlaps  and  the  maaufaoture  or  bags  in  our  own  territory.  Then  ve 
oould  be  a  check  on  exeessive  ohargee  from  l^e  home  mills,  and  Caientta  and  Dmadee 
be  a  check  on  ns,  both  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  mills,  and  bag  manniaetaren 
forming  a  combination  to  advance  prices  beyond  the  cost  of  importation  from  Cal- 
cutta or  Dundee.  We  think  this  plan  would  protect  the  manufacturer,  Importer,  ud 
consumer,  and  insure  fair  living  prices  to  all  eo&oemedt 
Vejry  respectfully,  yours, 

AlOBB  4b  Dkibigk. 
BsMis  Beothers  Bao  Company, 

Boston. 

That  is  a  very  good  letter. 

Senator  Habbis.  If  I  understaod  yoq,  you  bay  your  borlapSy  whether 
firee  or  dutiable. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  bay  them.  The  bags  are  made  in  this  ooantry,  ex- 
cept to  a  small  extent 

Senator  Harris.  Yoa  have  already  stated  sabstantiaUy  the  fftcts, 
but  I  prefer  you  staticg  it  direotJy  and  tersely :  What  peroeatage  of  the 
cost  of  bags  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Behis.  I  am  glad  yoa  asked  me  that  qaestloo.  As  I  stated 
here,  I  have  an  an^olicited  letter  from  one  of  the  bonses  we  buy  from  in 
Dandee,  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  world,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
their  labor  over  there  is  from  36  to  48  cents  a  day.  In  &ot  I  know  that, 
because  a  year  ago  to-day  I  was  over  there  myself,  and  I  saw  theirlabor- 
ers  come  out  of  their  mills  with  hardly  rags  enough  on  them  to  cover 
their  nakedness. 

Senator  Habbis.  Yon  do  not  quite  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  getting  at  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  Go  on  and  make  the  whole  speech  if  yoa  want  to. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  get  to  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  He  is  getting  to  it  very  well,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  stated  that  the  maximum  price  that  the  Dundee  people 
pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  is  48  cents  a  day,  and  that  it  runs  down 
from  that  to  36  cents  a  day.  Our  maximum  price  is  11.10  a  day.  Our 
girls  come  out  of  the  factory  at  the  end  of  the  week  having  earned 
about  $1.10  a  day.  * 

Senator  Habbis.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  so  tiuit  it  may 
go  into  the  record,  what  portion  of  the  wh(^  cost  of  the  bags  that  joa 
manufacture  is  labor,  and  what  is  material  t  That  is  my  qaestion,  and 
I  am  even  willing  to  take  it  with  your  argumentative  answer  if  I  can 
not  get  it  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Behis.  I  am  going  to  answer  so  plainly  that  yoa  can  not  misun- 
derstand. For  instance,  a  girl  may  make — ^I  will  state  it  low  for  your 
purposes-^a  thousaud  6-bushel  bags,  we  will  say,  in  a  day,  and  tiiose 
thousand  bags  today  are  worth  $80.    Do  you  get  the  idea. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  get  it  that  far;  yes. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well.    One  per  cent  of  $80  is  80  centSi  is  it  not  t 

Senator  Habbis.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well.  The  Dundee  folks  would  pay  that  same  girl 
48  cents.    We  pay  that  same  girl  $1.10. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  you  tell  me  what  percentage- 
Mr.  Bemis.  I  was  giving  you  the  point  you  asked  firsL 

Senator  Habbis.<  I  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  whole  ooet 
of  the  bag  that  you  manufacture  is  labor,  and  what  percentage  ia  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  giving  it  to  you.    I  am  giving  you  the  difTerence. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  manuf^ture  in  Dundee  t 
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Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  not  a  bag. 

Senator  Habikis.  When  you  get  to  my  qaestion  I  shoald  be  glad  to 
have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Behis.  1  will  try  to  answer.    What  is  your  question  ! 

Senator  Habbis.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  bag  you 
*n)anafacture  in  this  country  is  labor,  and  what  i)ercentage  is  material  t 
That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  1  will  give  it  to  you  very  plainly  in  just  one  second. 

Senator  Harris.  The  Senators  can  make  tbe  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject quite  as  well  as  you.  and  perhaps  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  IJ  per  cent,  is  labor.  On  reflection  I  do  not  know; 
but  that  I  have  got  that  estimate  a  little  too  close.  Still,  I  think  1^ 
per  cent,  will  cover  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  rest  is  the  raw  material  which  you  buy  and 
represents  the  burlaps  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  percentage  of  your  manufacture  is  mate- 
rial f    One  and  one-half  per  cent,  is  labor;  what  part  of  it  is  material  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Enough  to  make  up  the  100 ;  call  it  98^. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  all  labor  and  material  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  all  labor  and  material.  Of  course  we  have  to  have 
a  little  profit,  understand. 

Senator  HABBI8.  My  question  was  about  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Of  course  the  selling  price  would  be  a  different  thing,  because  the  man- 
ufacturer would  have  to  have  his  profit. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  see  I  will  have  to  correct  that,  because  I  have  only 
given  what  we  pay  the  sewers;  that  is  not  what  you  wanted,  is  it  I 

Senator  Harris.  I  wanted  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  must  give  you  the  whole  thing.  1  have  given  yon  only 
what  we  pay  the  sewers. 

Senator  Harbis.  The  cost  of  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  bag 
is  what  I  called  for. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  necessary  to  carry  on  that  business.  He 
bas  to  pay  rent  where  the  girls  work,  and  each  item  amounts  to  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bemis.  A  thousand  bags  to-day,  for  instance,  worth  $80.  It  costs 
ns  $5  per  thousand  including  all  our  expenses. 

The  Chaibman.  Labor  and  all? 

Mr.  Bemis  Yes,  sir;  $5  a  thousand.  Before  I  only  gave  the  sewing. 
I  see  now  what  Senator  Harris  wants.  Five  dollars  a  thousand  is  what 
we  call  the  expense  of  making  our  burlaps  into  bags.' 

The  Chaibman.  Eighty  dollars  is  your  selling  price,  is  it? 

Mr.  BE3IIS.  Yes,  to-day,  on  this  one  standard  size. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  And  $5  of  that  is  what  it  costs  you  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  actual  expense  that  we  pay  out. 

The  Chairm/VN.  And  the  remainder  is  the  cost  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  remainder  is  the  cost  of  the  material.  1  have  given 
it  a  httle  low,  but  1  wanted  to  do  that. 

Senator  Harbis.  Then  93J  per  cent,  would  be  tnaterial,  5  per  cent. 
&r  contingencies,  making  98^  per  cent.,  and  sewing  the  bags  1^  per 
cent.,  which  make  the  100. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  at  what  price  do  you  sell  those  bags  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  have  to  get  my  price  list.  1  did  not  bring  that 
^ith  me.    We  aim  to  make  about  2^  to  3  per  cent,  on  our  sales;  that  is 

What  we  aim.    lu  other  words,  we  aim  to  make  a  clean  10  per  c§ftU 
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dividend ;  that  is  \vhat  we  try  to  do.  Sometimes  we  make  a  little 
more  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  My  company  is  an  incorpora^  oom- 
pany,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying.  Oar  capital  stock  is  $350,000, 
and  sometimes  we  make  10  per  cent,  and  sometimes  a  little  under.  We 
have  never  yet  paid  over  6  percent,  on  regular  dividend  days;  but 
sometimes  we  make  extra  dividends,  enough  to  make  the  full  10  per 
cent.    Three  per  cent,  on  sales  is  all  we  ask. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  let  me  ask  you,  is  there  any  com- 
bination among  manufacturers  to  control  prices  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  As  I  stated  in  the  article  I  wrote,  there  is  no  trust  in  our 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Competition  is  sharp  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  there  is  no  trust. 

Senator  Habuis.  And  never  has  beent 

Mr.  Bemis.  Never  has  been. 

Senator  Habbis.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Ever  since  1859.  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  myself  before 
yQU  gentlemen,  but  I  believe  to-day  four  parties  [holding  up  four  fingers] 
could  make  a  combination  in  the  West.  Wituin  a  week  I  have  been 
asked  to  join  one,  but  I  join  no  combination  or  trust. 

[In  explanation  of  this  remark  I  desire  simply  to  say :  If  I  used  the  lan^aage  as  I 
am  reported  I  wish  emphatically  to  retract  it,  and  hnmbly  to  retract  it,  and  h^  par- 
don of  the  honorable  subcommittee,  and  also  of  the  lionorable  gentlemen  who  are  in 
the  same  line  of  business  with  myself,  some  of  the  largest  being  located  in  the  East 
and  some  in  California,  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  never  seen.  I  was  speak- 
ing, or  intended  to,  only  of  the  territory  in  the  West  wher6  our  company  has  oiiect 
competition  and  help  to  make  the  prices,  and  speaking  of  combines,  not  of  trosts. 
A  trust,  to  be  successful,  must  comprise  all  the  bag  manufacturers  in  the  coootry, 
not  four,  as  spoken  of  by  me.    No  danger  of  either  trusts  or  combines  in  bags.] 

Senator  Habbis.  If  a  trust  should  be  formed  by  others  so  as  to  relieve 
you  from  competition  with  rates  which  are  higher  than  yours 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  can  not  do  it  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  suppose  others  should 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Senator  Habbis.  Let  me  finish  my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Of  course  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  do  not  answer  it  until  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  Bemis.  All  right. 

Senator  Habbis.  My  question  is  this :  Suppose  every  other  bag  man- 
ufacturing company  except  your  company  should  enter  into  a  trust  or 
combination  and  fix  prices  at  which  they  would  sell  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  higher  .  than  the  prices  of  to-day,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  joa 
(;ould  still  stand  at  your  present  3  per  cent,  profit  on  sales? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Allow  me  to  answer  that  in  this  way. 

Senator  Habbis.  Any  way  you  choose. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  answer  it  as  I  answered  Senator  Farwell  before 
you  came  in.  Of  the  two  concerns  in  Minneapolis  one  was  a  Scotch 
concern  that  failed  last  March.  My  concern  is  the  only  other  one.  As 
soon  as  they  failed  I  wrote  my  Minneapolis  partner,  "  You  will  sell  bags 
until  somebody  else  starts  in  Minneapolis  at  a  less  margin  than  you  ever 
sold  before.'^  I  put  myself  on  record,  and  you  can  write  to  Messrs.  Pills- 
bury  &  Co.,  or  to  Washburn  &  Crosby,  and  get  the  proof  if  you  desire. 
I  stated  that  to  one  gentleman  within  three  weeks,  and  he  said,  '^  1  be- 
lieve you  are  correct,  because  we  know  what  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  goods^  and  we  see  that  you  have  not  charged  us  a  corresponding 
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advance  on  the  bags."    I  give  you  fall  liberty  to  write  to  either  one  of 
those  parties. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  manufacturers  are  there  in  the 
United  States  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Abont  twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  in  the  line  of  Senator  Har- 
ris's questions. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well.  j: 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  these  other  gentlemen  should  make  a  com- 
bination and  put  up  the  price  of  bags,  as  he  suggests,  from  15  to  20 
per  cent. ;  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  a  man  who  is  manufacturing 
bags  in  Dundee! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Under  the  present  duty  he  could  not  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  duty  you  propose,  though,  he  would  come 
in  at  once,  would  he  noct 

Mr.  Bemis.  Not  under  the  duty  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
burlaps  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  bags,  but  under  the  smaller  duty  he 
would.  I  do  not  want  any  more  than  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
protection,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  further  question  about  a  detail : 
Would  you  make  all  these  rates  of  duty  of  which  you  speak  apply 
first  to  burlaps  not  more  than  40  inches  in  width  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Forty  inches  would  not  do ;  we  use  a  great  many  45. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  60  inches? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Fifty  inches  would  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  as  it 
is,  60  inches. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  although  we  never  use  over  50. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  say  you  l^ecommend  as  duty  on  bur- 
laps ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  recommend  a  specific  duty  equal  to  half  of  the  present 
dat}%  which  is  three-fourths  of  1  cent  a  pouud. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  suf&cient  to  stimulate 
the  manufacture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  have  only  had  25. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  have  not  done  much  at  it,  then.  If  you 
put  it  down  to  15,  why  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  any  duty  on  burlaps  for  my- 
self pecuniarily,  although  I  am  a  protectionist  from  the  crown  of  my 
head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet. 

Senator  Harris.  If  I  understaud  your  i)osition,  it  is  this :  the  whole 
cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  production  of  these  bags  is  1^  per 
cent,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Bemis.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  was  simply  the  cost  of 
sewing;  it  is  $5  on  $80.    What  is  the  percentage  of  that  ? 

Senator  Jones.  A  little  over  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Durfee.  Six  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  includes  rent  and  clerk  hire,  turners,  bailers,  and 
everything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Harris.  Includes  everything  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  And  it  is  about  6  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  To  cover  the  entire  cost  of  labor  t 
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Mr.  BbMis.  Tee;  the  entire  cost. 

Senator  LI  abbis.  That  being  true,  yoa  are  here  asking  this  oominittee 
to  impose  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  these  bags? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  willing  to  reduce  the  present 
tariff. 

Senator  Habbis.  Did  I  misunderstand  you  when  I  understood  yoa 
to  say  that  your  recommendation,  desire,  and  request  to  this  committee 
are  that  they  impose  a  tax  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  have  simply  said  that  my  recommendation  was  to  eon- 
form  to  the  wishes  of  three  or  four  men  who  are  desirous  that  yoa 
should  make  it  |  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  1  cent  per  ponud  on 
bags.  If  you  want  me  to  put  myself  on  record,  I  will  simply  say  that 
my  maximum  duty  askecl  is  10  per  cent.,  or  specific  duty  equal  to  that 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  yon  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bebtis.  I  recommended,  as  a  representative  of  about  bs^f  the  bag 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  have  asked  me  to  represent  their 
interests  in  Washington  in  connection  with  two  or  three  other  gentle- 
men, five-eighths  ofacentapoundon  burlapsand  1  centa  pound  on  bags. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  when  you  express  your  own  indtvidnalopimtm 
you  say  a  duty  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  will  be  ample  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  as  the  representative  of  others  you  ask  25  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  You  have  got  it  exactly.  That  is  just  the  pointy  lam 
very  glad  you  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  Eight  or  10  per  cent,  on  whatt 

Mr.  Bemis.  On  bags  over  and  above  the  cloth. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  sufBicient  protection  for  the  manufacturer  of 
bags,  is  itf 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  that  is  sufficient  protection.  Eight  or  10  per  cent 
is  all  I  ask. 

The  Ohaibman.  He  wants  that  in  addition  to  what  he  pays  for  the 
cloth. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it.  If  burlaps  are  free,  8  or  10  per  cent  is  all  I 
ask. 

Senator  Habbis.  It  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  burlaps  are  free 
or  not,  or  whether  the  duty  is  high,  because  he  buys  his  burlaps ;  bat 
if  there  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  material  it  costs  him  30  per  oent 
more  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  is  the  point.  It  is  my  opinion  if  burlaps  were  pot 
on  the  free  Ust  the  foreign  price  would  advance  equal  to  one-half  thetm- 
ent  duty. 

1%e  Chaibman.  Burlaps  are  not  made  in  this  country.  If  thej 
could  be  made  in  this  country  it  would  reduce  the  cost,  according  to 
our  theory. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  according  to  the  truth  it  would  not. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  is  one  i)oiut  about  wages  that  I  think  I  did  not 
get  quite  clearly.  You  said  the  highest  wages  paid  in  Dundee  were  48 
cents  a  day  to  these  girls. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  my  information. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  what  is  the  lowest  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Thirty-six  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  pay  t 

Mr.  Bbmis.  On  the  average  I  know  we  pay  aU  our  help  between  $5.50 
and  $6  )>er  week. 

The  Ohaibman,  What  sort  of  help  do  you  have  to  make  up  these 
bagst 
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Mr.  Bbmis.  I  wonld  like  to  see  yoa  stand  in  my  doorway  some  Satur- 
day- night  aod  see  the  girls  go  out  of  my  place,  and  then  I  should  wish 
to  see  you  transferred  to  Dundee  and  there  see  their  help  coming  out, 
and  then  yon  could  see  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  employ  girls  at  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  girls  have  yon  there  f 

Mr.  Bbmis.  Our  employes,  including  girls,  boys,  and  men,  namber 
about  110  to  115. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  say  you  would  like  us  to  see  the  diiFerence 
between  your  employes  and  those  in  Dundee.  State  what  the  differ- 
ence is. 

Mr.  Bemis.  1  am  not  very  often  there  when  the  girls  are  paid  off,  but 
I  was  in  Minneapolis  three  weeks  ago  when  they  were  paid  off,  and  I 
saw  the  girls  file  out  with  $5.50  to  $8  of  wages  for  their  week's  work  in 
their  pockets,  and  1  wish  you  could  see  those  girls ;  yon  might  almost 
call  them  ladies ;  they  come  out  looking  very  respectable. 

Senator  Jones.  Tastily  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  tastefully  dressed.  They  come  into  the  mill  in  the 
morning  and  take  off  the  dress  that  they  have  worn  on  the  street,  and 
put  on  another;  and  then  in  the  evening  before  they  leave  they  put  on 
their  street  dress  again.  They  are  well-dressed  and  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  a  week's  work  f 

Mr.  Bbmis.  What  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  by  the  week  I 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  pay  them  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Jones.  They  work  by  the  day  alsof 

Mr.  Bemis.  Those  who  work  by  the  week  work  so  many  hours  a  day; 
those  who  work  by  the  piece  come  in  late  sometimes,  but  unless  we  are 
busy  we  do  not  care  about  it.  If  we  are  busy,  however,  we  do  not  like 
them  to  be  late,  and  reqnire  them  to  be  there  promptly.  Ordinarily,  if 
they  are  late  it  doe»  not  make  any  difference,  as  they  are  paid  by  the 
piece.  We  have  some  sewers  who  never  make  less  than  $8  per  week 
(but  these  are  confined  to  very  few)  when  they  make  a  full  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  you  want  to  state  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  special^  except  one  point,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  reason  why  I  personally  recommend  a  dnty  on  burlap 
cloth.  In  case  your  bill  should  come  out ,  and  there  should  be  a  con- 
flict eventually  between  that  and  the  Mills  bill,  there  might  be  a  com- 
promise or  an  attempt  at  compromise;  the  advocates  of  the  Mills  bill 
would  say, ''  Very  well,  we  want  both  free,"  and  if  you  give  free  burlaps 
and  put  a  duty  on  the  bags  there  is  nothing  to  compromise.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  make  a  great  point  on  no  goods  l^ing  made  in  this 
country.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  briefly  that  of  course  we  must 
have  this  duty  or  we  lose  this  work  here.  I  want  you  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compromise  on  that  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Why  conld  they  not  be  .made  here  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  can  not ;  there  is  not  duty  enough,  and  if  you  go 
to  raising  the  duty  on  burlap  cloth  you  will  get  questions  from  all  over 
the  West  that  will  puzzle  you  as  they  puzzle  me,  that  will  raise  a 
rumpus. 

The  Ghaibman.  According  to  your  theory  there  is  no  necessity  for 
putting  it  up  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  make  it  here  if  we  make 
jute  free? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  so.    One  is  20  and  the  other  Is  30. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sense  in  having  a  tariff 
on  jute. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  either.  I  never  could  nnder- 
stand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  jute  should  be  made  free. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  wood-pulp  paper  people  will  object  to  free  jute  batte 
because  they  would  intake  it  cheaper  than  wood.  I  know  a  paper  maun- 
facturer  who  says  he  can  not  aftbrd  free  jute  butts.  But  that  is  not  my 
business.  Jute  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  I  say  it  ought  to  be 
free.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  free.  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why  burlaps  should  not  be  free  except  to  stimulate  manufacture 
here. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  are  not  to  manufacture  heref 

Mr.  Bemis.  Then  of  course  have  it  free  right  off.  But  the  bags  have 
always  been  made  here,  and  why  destroy  an  industry  already  estab- 
lished ?  1  think  now  I  have  put  myself  plainly  on  record  in  regard  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  peond 
on  burlaps,  then  you  want  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  bagsf 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  have  said  1  cent 

The  Chairman.  One  cent! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  put  a  duty  of  1^  cents  on  burlaps,  then 
you  want  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  bags  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  or  If.  Three-eighths  of  a  cent  on  the  pound  will 
protect  us,  I  claim.  Other  manufacturers  do  not  agree  with  me.  One 
cent  a  pound  is  all  any  reasonable  man  ought  to  ask. 


SOAP. 

Friday,  September  7, 188& 
STATEMEHT  OF  CHAKLES  S.  HIGGIVS.      . 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  reside  in  Brooklyn  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  And  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whatf 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Laundry  and  toilet  soaps. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  large  is  your  industry^  that  is,  how  much  do 
you  manufacture? 

Mr.  HiGaiNS.  Our  industry  will  amount  to  about  $1,000,000  a  year 
in  both  departments. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  is  it  divided  between  the  two  departments! 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Well,  about  equally ;  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  On  the  average  we  pay  about  $10.50  a  week;  that  is, 
excepting  the  foremen,  we  pay  on  an  average  about  $10.50  a  week  to 
our  laboriug  classes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  two  extremes? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Do  you  mean  including  the  foremen  t 
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Senator  HiscoCK.  ISo ;  exclude  the  foremen. 

Mr.  HiaGii^s.  From  $7  to  $8  a  week  for  laborers,  and  for  experts 
815  to  (20  a  week. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Where  do  you  obtain  your  raw  material  f 

Mr.  HiGaiNS.  We  obtain  our  raw  material  from  the  home  market, 
excepting  caustic  soda. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  With  the  exception  of  caustic  soda  your  raw  ma- 
terial is  all  obtained  from  the  home  market  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.*  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  From  what  sources! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  From  the  Produce  Exchange,  through  open  purchase 
iu  the  market.  It  comes  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  is 
sold  by  the  Produce  Exchange. 

Senator  IIisgogk.  Is  any  iK>rtion  imported  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Nothing  is  imported  except  caustic  soda,  sal  soda,  and 
the  essential  oils  for  the  toilet  soap. 

Senator  Bisgoge.  State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  division  between 
the  raw  material  as  you  purchase  it,  as  it  comes  into  your  factory,  and 
the  product  which  goes  out.  What  proportion  of  your  product  is  labor 
expended  by  you  upon  itf 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Probably  the  labor  would  average  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  the  rest  is  raw  material? 

Mr.  HiGGiifS.  And  the  rest  is  raw  material. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  that  raw  material? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  raw  material  is  tallow,  cocoanut  oil,  caustic  soda, 
sal-soda,  and  I  suppose  we  would  call  the  essential  oil  raw  material, 
because  we  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  our  soap. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Have  you  ever  imported  any  soap? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  never  have  imported  any  soap. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  know  about  the  comparison  of  prices? 
Give  a  comparison  of  prices  between  soap  on  this  side  and  in  England 
or  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  will  have  to  base  my  answer  to  that  question  upon 
the  value  of  raw  material  in  the  two  countries  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  It  will  cost  us  to  produce  the  same  article  of  soap,  as 
regards  labor  alone,  55  per  cent,  more  than  it  will  in  Liverpool. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  your  labor  here? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Our  labor  here  will  cost  us  55  per  cent,  more  than  in 
Liverpool  on  the  same  work.  On  caustic  soda,  the  present  duty  is 
about  30  per  cent,  against  uh;  that  is,  the  Liverpool  manufacturer  pur- 
chases his  caustic  soda  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  can  purchase  it 
here.  There  is  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  tallow,  which  excludes  us 
from  purchasing  tallow  either  in  Canada  or  in  South  America,  both 
countries  being  large  producers  of  tallow.  The  Liverpool  man  can  go 
to  Montreal,  and  he  can  pay  the  price  which  we  are  prevented  from 
paying  on  account  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound.  He  also  has  an  ad- 
vantage when  it  comes  to  freight.  It  will  cost  a  Brooklyn  or  New  York 
manufacturer  at  least  10  cents  a  box  to  deliver  his  soap  to  his  customers 
by  trucks,  while  the  average  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  $1 
a  ton.  A  box  of  soap  contains  80  pounds,  so  there  would  be  twenty- 
five  boxes  to  the  ton.  So  that  you  see  the  Englishman  would  only 
have  to  pay  about  6  cents  a  box  for  his  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  which  would  give  him  a  great  advantage  on  the  question  of  de- 
livery alone  over  this  market. 

I  have  just  made  a  little  calculation  to  show  the  committee  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  a  boil  of  soap.    A  drum  of  caustic  soda  weighs, 
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say,  600  poands,  and  is  worth  io  the  New  York  market  abont  2|  cents 
a  poaud,  making  a  drum  cost  $15.  The  duty  per  dram  is  aboat  $6. 
The  freight,  commissiODS,  etc.,  would  cost  about  50  cents  per  dram,  so 
that  the  Liverpool  merchant  buys  his  caustic  soda  for  $8.50  for  600 
pounds  while  we  would  pay  $15  for  the  same.  To  illustrate:  Take  a 
boil  of  soai) — 100,000  pounds  of  raw  material,  which  means  tallow  or 
grease.  That  requires  about  33  drams  of  caustic  soda,  costing  in  New 
York  $15  a  drum,  $495.  The  cost  of  the  same  quantity  in  Liverpool 
to  a  soap  manufacturer  would  be  $280,  making  a  difference  against  the 
home  manufacturer  of  $215  on  a  boil  of  soap  The  duty  on  100,000 
pounds  of  tallow  at  1  cent  a  pound  would  make  a  difference  against 
the  home  manufacturer  of  $1,000.  That  added  to  $215,  the  difierence 
of  cost  against  the  home  manufacturer,  would  make  a  total  difference 
against  the  home  manufacturer  of  $1,215.  Now,  take  the  difference  iu 
labor,  which  is  about  55  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  making  a  boil  of  soap, 
$400,  and  you  would  have  $200  more,  or  over  $1,600  in  aU  for  one 
boiling  of  soap. 

This  question  was  agitated  in  1880.  I  was  before  the  committee  and 
succeeded  in  having  the  duty  on' caustic  soda  reduced  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  For  tallow  for  a  long  time  we  were  handicapped  from  com- 
peting in  any  of  the  foreign  markets^  but  the  home  demand  has  beeQ 
so  great  that  we  have  up  to  within  a  year  tr  two  had  our  capacity 
called  on  for  all  we  could  produce,  until  we  feel  that  we  should  haveau 
opportunity  to  compete  with  Liveq)ool  and  other  places.  MilHous  of 
tons  of  a  good  quality  of  tallow  are  pi*oduced  iu  South  America  annu- 
ally, and  the  question  arises  with  us  every  day  as  to  the  sale  of  a  thon- 
saud  or  two  thousand  boxes  of  soap  to  some  South  American  mercbaut. 
He  says,  however,  "I  can  do  better  in  Liverpool."  Well,  so  be  can. 
Caustic  soda  is  one  element,  labor  is  another;  and  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant sends  his  cargo  of  soap  to  Kio  and  brings  back  a  cargo  of  tallow. 
He  can  buy  the  tallow  in  South  America  at  his  own  price,  because  be 
has  no  competitor.  We  can  not  compete  with  him,  because  in  order  to 
load  a  vessel  to  bring  to  New  York  we  are  obliged  to  pay  1  cent  a 
pound  duty.  Our  improved  machinery  and  facilities  for  mannfactaring 
soap  would  enable  U8  to  compete  with  them  if  we  could  get  the  taw 
material  as  cheaply  as  the  Liverpool  manufacturer  receives  it. 

On  the  question  of  toilet  soaps,  there  is  at  present  a  duty  of  15  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  inadequate  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  tlie 
fine  toilet  soaps  in  this  country  especially,  for  this  reason:  There  are 
many  toilet  soaf>s  sold  as  high  as  $1  a  pound,  Mr.  Pears'  soap  for 
illustration.  That  soap  averages  about  3  ounces  to  the  cake,  which 
is  about  27  pounds  to  the  gro^$s.  That  cost  him  about  6  to  7  cents  a 
pound,  which  would  be  about  $2  a  gross.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound  added 
would  bring  it  up  to  a  little  over  $5  or  $G  a  gross.  He  sells  that  soap 
for  $25  a  gross  in  New  York  to  wholesale  trade,  which  is  about  |1  a 
pound.  Deduct  the  cost  of  ntaking  the  soap,  0  cents,  and  the  duty,  15 
cents,  together  21  cents,  from  the  $1  a  pound  which  he  gets  for  it  on 
this  side,  and  the  dilt'erence  is  almost  80  cents  a  pound  in  his  favor. 
Mr.  Pears  makes  his  boasts  that  he  ^*au  sell  his  soap  in  New  York  for 
$1  a  pound  that  only  costs  him  (>  cents  a  pound  to  make,  because  with 
his  immense  capital  he  can  afibrd  to  expend  in  one  year  $500,'000  in 
advertising.  The  soap  industry  of  this  country  is  young  compared 
with  that  abroad,  and  there  is  no  manufacturer  in  this  country  who 
feels  warra]it<Ml  in  trying  to  compete  with  Mr.  Pears  by  spending 
$500,000  a  yciir  to  put  u])on  a  maiki^t  a  soap  that  sells  for  only  25  cents 
a  cake.    There  are  soaps  iu  this  country  that  cost  more  to  make  here 
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than  Pears',  on  account  of  the  finer  quality  of  perfamery,  etc.  Mr. 
Pears  spends  almost  nothing  for  perfumery.  His  i)erfumery  costs  him 
only  40  cents  a  (>ound,  while  the  perfumery  we  use  costs  us  $2  a  pound. 
We  can  not  afford  to  spend  $500,000  a  year  in  advertising,  but  with  his 
immense  capital  he  can  afford  to  do  it,  as  you  will  see  by  his  adver- 
tisements in  all  the  magazines. 

I  think  I  bot  indorse  «the  sentiment  of  every  soap  manufacturer  in 
this  country  when  I  say  that  the  duty  on  essential  oils  should  be  re- 
moved entirely,  for  that  would  interfere  with  no  industry  whatever  in 
this  country.  *  On  toilet  soap  we  should  be  protected  at  least  $1  a  pound, 
thus  compelling  the  foreign  manufacturer  who  proposes  to  come  to  this 
coaDtry  and  interfere  with  our  home  industry  to  sell  his  soap  at  50  to 
70  cents  a  cake,  when  the  American  public  can  get  a  better  quality  of 
home  manufacture  for  25  cents,  and  then  if  he  desires  to  spend  his 
money  in  advertising  in  our  American  newspapers,  let  him  do  so. 

Senator  HABBid.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  What  does  it 
cost  in  this  country  to  produce  a  pound  of  toilet  soap  ? 

Mr.  HiGoiNS.  To  produce  a  pound  of  toilet  soap  in  this  country  of 
the  same  quality  made  by  Mr.  Pears  would  cost  about  6^  cents  a  pound, 
vitb  additional  cost  of  alcohol.  He  can  produce  it  for  6  cents  a  pound, 
because  he  gets  his  essential  oils  free.  All  his  essential  oils  coming  from 
France  to  England  are  free.  We  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  for  the  details.  I  only  want  to  put 
to  you  the  simple  question  as  to  wbat  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of 
toilet  soap  in  this  country,  in  order  to  see  if  1  misunderstood  you  when 
yoa  said  the  duty  should  be  $1  a  pound. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  say  it  should  be  $1.  ^  pound  in  order  to  exclude  this 
unfair  competition  of  soap  that  can  be  brought  to  this  market  by  a  for- 
eign manufacturer  who  makes  his  boasts  that  he  can  afford  to  spend 
a  half  million  of  dollars  to  force  upon  our  market  that  which  costs  him 
Duly  6  cents  a  pound  to  make  and  compel  the  public  to  pay  25  cents 
for  it. 

Seuator  Habbis.  What  is  the  present  duty  on  foreign  soapf 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Fifteen  cents. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  toilet  soapf 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  make  different  grades.  For  the  same  grade  that 
Mr.  Pears  produces  it  costs  us  about  6.^  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  you  want  a  duty  of  $1 1 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  want  a  duty  of  $1  a  pound  in  order  to  prevent  Mr. 
Pears  from  coming  to  this  market  and  with  his  immense  capital  and 
his  long-established  success  forcing  our  people  to  buy  his  soap. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  I  want  is  the  exact  fact,  and  you  can  put  in 
any  amount  of  argumentation  you  choose  after  you  answer. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  the  fact.  Soap  costs  us  irom  6^  to  7  cents  a 
pound  to  make.  On  the  essential  oils  that  we  use  we  have  to  pay  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  besides  that  there  is  a  profit  to 
the  importer. 

Senator  Habbis.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  you  pay  for 
siicb  material  as  you  import,  and  it  still  costs  you  from'OJ  to  7  cents 
a  ponnd  to  produce  toilet  soap? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  would  cost  us  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  on  account 
of  the  duty  on  perfumery. 

Senator  Habbis.  When  you  have  paid  the  duty  on  the  imported 
material  and  put  your  labor  into  it,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  a 
poaud  of  toilet  soap  f 
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Mr.  HiQGiNS.  I  say,  because  of  the  increased  daty  on  essential  oils 
the  soap  would  cost  us  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  to  make  than  it  would 
cost  Mr.  Pears. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  when  you  add  that  percentage  what  does  the 
same  grade  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  6^  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  Very  well;  that  is  the  fact^  and  that  is  what  I 
wanted. 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  in  this  country  of  soap 
that  costs  Mr.  Pears  6  cents  and  costs  you  6^  cents  to  make  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Mr.  Pears  gets  nearly  (La  pound ;  it  will  average  from 
80  cents  to  (I  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  same  character  of 
soap? 

Mr.  HiaaiTfS.  We  do  not  make  that  grade  of  soap  at  all.  We  mah 
a  different  style  of  soap  that  we  are  obliged  to  sell  at  20  cents  a  cake, 
and  we  have  only  a  limited  demand  for  it,  because  we  can  not  afford  to 
advertise  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  There  ifi  a 
difference  in  the  weights  of  different  cakes  of  soap. 

Senator  Habbis.  Tell^me  what  you  sell  your  best  soap  at  per  poaifd. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  best  soap  we  make  we  sell  at  about  80  cents  a 
pound.  The  perfumery  that  we  use  in  our  best  kinds  of  soap  costs  as 
about  $2.40  a  pound,  on  which  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  when  you  have  added  all  the  elements  of  cost, 
you  produce  a  pound  of  that  soap,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  for 
accents? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  we  could  make  the  same  grade 
of  soap  that  is  made  by  Mr.  Pears  at  6^  cents  a  pound.  The  soap  that 
we  sell  for  about  80  cents  a  pound  costs  us  at  least  60  to  65  cents  a 
pound  to  make.    That  is  a  very  superior  soap. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  it  costs  you  about  60  to  65  cents  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  grade  of  soap  does. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  a  superior  soap  to  toilet  soapt 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  it  is  what  we  call  La  Belle  Boquet. 

Senator  Habbis.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  produced  a  toilet  soap  for 
6^  to  7  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  do  produce  a  toilet  soap,  but  I  am  now  speaking 
of  a  soap  that  we  sell  in  competition  with  his  and  which  is  of  a  grade 
similar  to  Pears's  soap.  Mr.  Pears  sells  a  kind  of  soap  at  from  80  cents 
to  $1  a  pound  that  is  similar  to  a  soap  that  costs  us  from  60  to  65  cents 
a  pound  to  make.  The  soap  that  Mr.  Pears  makes  and  sells  costs  bim 
from  6^  to  7  cents  a  pound.  Add  the  duty  of  15  cents  and  that  brings 
it  up  to  22  cent8.  But  the  whole  cost  of  it  is  from  60  to  65  cents  a 
pound,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  perfumery  that  is  used  in  its  man- 
ufacture. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  produce  the  SMne  kind 
of  soap  Mr.  Pears  produces! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  6J  to  7  cents  a  pouud. 

Senator  Habbis.  Paying  the  dutyt 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No;  I  said  the  duties  would  be  additional 

Senator  Habbis.  Include  the  duties,  for  I  want  to  get  at  what  it 
would  cost  yon  to  produce  a  pound  of  the  same  kind  of  soap. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  9  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  but 
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when  I  came  in  you  were  talking  about  the  iinmeuse  quantities  of  tal- 
low produced  in  some  countries,  and  which  could  be  bought  at  the  pur- 
chaser's own  price.  Did  I  understand  you  as  asking  that  that  article 
be  made  freet  , 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  think  Uiat  tallow^  being  one  of  the  elements 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  spap,  should  be  made  free  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  that  the  duty  on  toilet  soap  should  be  in- 
creased to  (1  a  pound  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  On  toilet  soap  to  $1  a  pound^  and  on  common  soap  the 
duty  should  be  30  cents  instead  of  20,  because  of  the  diiierence  in  freight 
in  favor  of  the  Liverpool  manufacturer.  You  did  not  hear  my  argument 
on  thatt 

Senator  Habbis.  No,  I  did  not 

Mr.  HiGKGiNS.  That  it  would  cost  to  deliver  1,000  boxes  of  soap  from 
any  factory  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  to  customers  in  any  part  of  New 
York  an  average  of  10  cents  a  box. 

Senator  Habbis.  A  box  is  how  many  pounds  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  80  pounds  to  the  box;  25  boxes  would  be  2,000 
pbnnds.  To  send  the  same  amount  of  soap  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  it  would  cost  an  average  of  (1  a  ton  ;  so  that  the  Liverpool  man- 
ufacturer has  60  cents  a  box  in  his  favor  over  the  home  manufacturer 
in  New  York.  That  is  the  result  of  careful  calculation  that  has  been 
made,  taking  into  account  everything. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  Liverpool  man  can  transport  his  eoap  3,000 
miles  more  cheaply  than  the  New  York  manufacturer  can  transport  from 
his  factory  to  his  customers  in  New  York. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes:  I  have  stated  those  facts  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  understand  yon  to  have  stated  that  the  ocean 
transportation  of  3,000  miles  is  cheaper  than  the  local  transportation  in 
New  York  from  the  factory  to  the  customers. 

Mr.  Higgins.  I  will  explain  how  that  is. 

Senator  Habbis.  State  how  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  in  this  country.  Approximate  the  number  as  nearly  as 
yon  can. 

Mr.  Higgins.  The  working  people  t 

Senator  Habbis.  Yes;  I  mean  the  people  engaged  in  the  production 
of  that  article  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Higgins.  I  should  think  the  number  must  be  at  least  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand ;  say  thirty  thousand ;  I  think  that  would  be  about 
right. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  is  the  duty  now  on  tallow  t 

Mr.  Higgins.  A  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  Yon  think  that  ought  to  be  abolished  t 

Mr.  Higgins.  Yes ;  it  would  lessen  the  price  of  soap  to  the  consumer 
in  New  York  just  that  much. 

Senator  Habbis.  Take  a  pound  of  your  different  grades  of  soap,  and 
tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  producing  that  soap  in  this  coun- 
try is  material  and  what  proportion  is  labor. 

Mr.  Higgins.  About  20  per  cent,  is  labor  and  about  80  per  cent,  is 
material;  that  is  about  the  average. 

Senator  Habbis.  On  the  various  grades  f 

Mr.  Higgins.  Well,  it  would  be  a  little  more  on  toilet  soap ;  it  would 
be  about  25  or  30  on  the  toilet ;  that  is,  to  put  it  on  the  market  and 
place  it  in  the  customer's  hands. 
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Senator  Harris.  Twenty  per  cent,  wonld  pay  the  whole  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  rest  of  it  would  be  the  material  used  t 

Mr.  flia»ii7S.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  proportion  on  common  aoap. 

Senator  Harris.  And  you  say  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  rsJsed 
to  30  per  cent.! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  do. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  want  protection  to  the  extent,  not  of  pay- 
ing the  diiference  between  the  co^t  of  labor  in  this  and  other  oonntries, 
but  to  the  exteut  of  paying  the  whole  cost  of  your  labor  and  10  per 
cent,  in  addition  t 

Mr.  QiaaiNS.  Xo ;  you  forget  the  charaecter  of  my  argument  I  am 
speaking  about  delivery  also.  I  said  the  Liverpool  man  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  delivery.  After  we  manufacture  our  soap,  then  we  have  to 
deliver  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  he  can  cross  the  ocean  cheaper  than  you  can 
deliver  it. 

Mr.  HieaiNS.  Yes,  that  is  a  fact.    To  illustrate 

Senator  Harris.  I  have  got  on  record  the  facts  that  I  wanted.  1  do 
not  care  about  any  argument. 

The  Chairhaxy.  Is  there  anything  more  you  desire  to  ask,  Mr.  Har- 
rist 

Senator  Harris.  Nothing  more  that  I  desire  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Your  product  is  about  91,000,000  in  value  all  told! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  plant  ?  What  is  joar 
plant  worth  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  The  plant  stands  me  to-day  $1,580,000  and  odd  that 
I  have  expended  on  my  fixtures,  buildings,  and  property,  taking  the 
real  estate  at  a  low  estimate.  Of  course,  the  real  estate  is  appreciating 
in  value  all  the  time;  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
city. 

The  Chairman.  In  computing  your  relative  cost  of  material  and  la- 
bor, in  answer  to  Mr.  Harris,  you  did  not  take  any  account  of  plant,  did 
you! 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Oh,  no;  I  was  speaking  about  the  cost  of  producing 
the  soap. 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  labor  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  mere  labor ;  that  is  what  he  asked  me. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  mere  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  cost  of  imported 
toilet  soap  is  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Do  yon  mean  the  average  quantity  ? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  No,  the  average  foreign  cost  of  toilet  soaps  that 
are  imported,  per  pound. 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  I  have  analyzed  several  of  these  foreign  soaps. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  am  talking  Bboat  the 
cost  at  this  time.  I  do  not  mean  the  cost  of  production,  but  what  the 
selling  price  is. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Lubin's  sells  at  over  $1  a  pound,  and  Pears'  firom  90 
cents  to  $1  a  pound.  I  suppose  the  average  selling  price  of  those  80»ps 
wonld  be  about  from  50  to  60  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  foreign  price  f 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Yes,  the  foreign  selling  price. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  So  that  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  woold 
amount  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  soap  f 
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> 

Hr.HiGGlNS.  Tes,  aboat. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  ahoald  put  caastic  soda  npon  the  free  list, 
and  also  put  soap  upon  the  free  list,  what  woald  the  eifect  be  upon  year 
business! 

Mr.  HlOGiNS.  We  eoald  not  compete  with  the  foreif^n  mauufactarers, 
becanse  of  the  difibrenoe  in  labor  between  here  and  abroad. 

Senator  AliDBiOH.  Where  would  your  competition  come  irom,  Liver- 
pool or  Canada  t 

Mr.  HiCK^ms.  It  would  come  from  Canada,  and  also  from  Liverpool; 
it  would  be  more  especially  from  Canada,  because  that  is  nearer  the 
borders  of  our  country,  and  they  would  start  large  factories  there,  and 
the  goods  could  be  transported  as  cheaply  from  Canada  tx>  New  York 
as  fnm  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  if  you  should 
manufacture  soap  from  imported  tallow  and  imported  caustic  soda,  using 
'no  materials  except  what  were  imported,  yon  would  receive  a  drawback 
equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  f 
Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  am  aware,  of  that. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  Hiive  you  ever  manufactured  goods  for  export  in 
bond  in  that  way  f 
Mr.  HiGGms.  No,  we  have  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  freeing  of  caustic  soda  from  duty  of  itself 
would  not  be  of  sufficient  advantage  to  you  to  allow  yon  to  make  soap 
in  competition  with  foreign  makers,  would  itt 

Mr.  HiGOms.  It  would  not  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  labor 
and  fraght. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose,  in  addition  to  caustic  soda  being  put  on 
the  free  list,  tallow  was  also  put  on  the  free  list;  how  would  that  affect 
youf 

Mr.  HiGhG^irs.  That  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  any  market  in  the 
world  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  any  of  them. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  by  that,  that  if  tallow  was 
free  yon  could  make  soap  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  in  Canada  or 
Liverpool  t 

Mr.  HiGG-iNS.  Yes;  becanse  of  the  great  advantage  we  have  in  im- 
proved machinery,  etc.  I  will  illusl^rate  that  by  saying  that  almost 
every  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  improvements  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. So  I  think  that  we  could  compete  very  well  if  we  had  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Senator  Hisoook.  .Would  you  not  be  compelled  to  meet  that  kind  of 
machinery  abroad  very  soon  ? 

Mr.  HieoiNS.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  from  actual  calculations  that 
we  have  figured  out  that  with  raw  caustic  soda  free,  and  essential  oils 
free,  and  tallow  free,  I  will  meet  thein  in  any  market  in  competition. 
To  illustrate,  Senator  Aldrich,  you  will  remember  that  Brazil  is  1,00J 
miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  it  is  to  Liverpool,  and  consequently  I 
can  send  a  sailing  vessel  loaded  with  soap  to  Brazil  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  sent  from  Liverpool  to  Brazil,  if  I  can  have  a  load  to  bring  back 
again—for  instance,  a  load  of  tallow,  as  the  English  can  have.  So  if  I 
have  my  raw  material  as  cheap  as  they  have  theirs  I  can  beat  tbem 
every  time.  I  can  send  from  New  York  to  Rio  a  thousand  boxes  of 
soap  cheaper  than  they  can  send  it  from  Liverpool  to  Rio.  But  then  I 
am  met  at  this  point:  that  lean  not  bring  back  a  cargo  of  tallow, 
which  they  do.  They  get  their  tallow  free,  and  consequently  can  get  it 
1  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  we  can.  The  saving  in  one  boiling  ol\soap, 
as  I  illustrated  awhile  ago^  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
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Senator  HisooCK.  In  connection  with  that,  takeyoar  home  market; 
what  about  holding  that! 

Mr.  Hio^ms.  Our  home  market  would  be  benefited  just  to  that  ex- 
tent  by  a  reduction  in  tallow  and  caustic  soda.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  present  percentage  of  returns.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
cheaper  the  soap  is  at  home  the  more  it  is  consumed  here.  During  the 
war  soap  sold  as  high  as  20  cents  a  pound,  and  the  consumption  di- 
minished to  certainly  one-filth  what  it  was  in  preceding  years.  Now 
that  the  price  is  somewhat  lower,  the  consumption  hfis  increased,  and 
It  we  cuuld  reduce  the  prices  to-morrow  on  our  best  soaps  proportion- 
ately with  the  deduction  on  tallow  and  caustic  soda,  the  poorer  classes 
would  consume  just  so  much  more  pure  soap. 

Senator  Htsgogk.  Nevertheless,  taking  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion that  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  with  reference  to  freights  against 
you  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  soap,  suppose  you  were  put  on  an  equal 
basis  otherwise,  but  with  labor  rates  and  freights  against  yon,  as  they 
are,  how  would  it  be  with  you  in  the  New  York  market  as  against  for- 
eign soap  f  , 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Senator,  I  can  explain  that  in  this'  way :  There  is  no 
article  of  soap  that  can  be  placed  on  the  market  without  a  large  oatlaj 
in  the  way  of  advertising  expense.  The  mere  fact  tbat  he  could  send 
soap  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  would  not  sell  it  unless  the  manu- 
facturer could  advertise  it.  But  with  the  heavy  duty  on  essential  oils, 
and  also  on  caustic  soda  and  tallow,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  ex- 
pend the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  protection  given  him  on 
raw  material  in  advertising  his  goods ;  otherwise  his  goods  would  not 
be  known.  I  suppose  there  is  no  business  in  the  country  in  which 
there  has  been  so  many  million  dollars  expended  as  there  has  been  in 
the  advertising  of  soap. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Take  the  case  of  Pears's  soap,  which  is  now  on  the 
market  and  has  been  advertised,  and  is  in  high  repute.  Suppose  you 
made  the  same  article,  with  free  raw  material  and  labor  against  yoo, 
how  would  that  affect  yon  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  could  not  compete  with  Mr.  Pears  on  a  high  priced 
toilet  soap  worth  20  to  25  cents  a  cake,  because  of  his  immense  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  advertising.  The  public  will  pay  25  cents  a  cake 
for  good  toilet  soap.  But  if  the  price  of  soap  is  put  up  to  50  cents  s 
cake  they  will  not  buy  it.  Consequently  the  makers  of  fine  toilet  soaps 
are  excluded  from  those  markets  because  of  the  advantage  given  hj 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  by  Mr.  JPears  in  placing  his 
soap  before  the  public. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  would  be  so  if  you  had  free  raw  material  f 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Free  raw  material  in  the  production  of  toilet  soaps  of 
a  higher  grade. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  was  talking  about  free  soap  as  well  as  firee  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Hiaams.  I  say  no. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  was  ray  question  to  you. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  answered  that.  I  said  that  we  could  not  compete  oa 
free  soap. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  you  misunderstood  my  question,  becaose 
your  answer  was  that  you  could  compete. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  not  with  free  soap. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Tbat  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  think  you  will  Qnd  that  I  answered  that  we  could  not 

Senator  Aldbigh.  No,  you  answered  tbat  you  could  compete  vith 
anybody  in  the  world.    That  is  what  surprised  me. 
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Mr.  Hiaams.  No,  I  said  with  free  raw  material  we  could  compete 
with  them  in  South  America  and  Canada  and  sell  goods  tbere,  but  we 
could  not  compete  here.    I  must  have  misuuderstood  jou. 

Senator  HisoooK.  With  free  soap  you  could  not  hold  tbe  American 
market! 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  No,  sir;  we  could  not,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
freight.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  thiuk  you  will  find  that  I  answered 
as  I  have  said. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  could  not  understand  it  as  I  understood  your 
answer. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  you  have  free  raw  material,  what  protec- 
tion would  you  want  on  soap  then  t 

Mr.  HiGoms.  On  common  soap  we  should  have  30  per  cent,  instead 
of20. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Even  if  you  have  free  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  HiGK^iNS.  Even  if  we  had  free  raw  material.  1  think  30  per 
cent,  would  be  about  right. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  on  toilet  soap  f 

Mr.  UiGGiNS.  About  $1  a  pound. 

Senator  Hisoook.  If  you  have  free  raw  material  T 

Mr.  Hioams.  Yes,  and  also  free  essential  oils ;  to  prevent  these  old 
firmsy  who  boast  of  their  millions  and  spending  money  by  the  half  mil- 
lion selling  soap  that  costs  them  only  6^  to  7  cents  a  pound,  at  a  dol- 
lar a  pound. 

Senator  HisoooK.  So  that  you  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  Ameri- 
can market,  no  matter  how  free  your  raw  material  is;  you  would  have 
to  have  protection  to  hold  the  American  market? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Then  I  assume  that  you  see  that  it  is  necessary 
that  other  interests  should  be  protected  as  well  as  yours. 

Mr.  HicKjMNS.  That  is  why  I  intend  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  I 
am  a  clear  protectionist.  I  believe  in  protecting  American  industries 
for  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  I  am  not  taking 
any  selfish  view  of  it  at  all.  I  believe  in  protecting  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  The  protection  of  my  business  means  the  protection  of 
other  people's  business.  I  can  not  sell  soap  to  the  people  of  Bhode 
Island  unless  the  people  there  are  paid  wages  with  which  to  buy  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  sold  any  soap  to  Canada  ! 

Mr.  HiaoiNS.  Yes,  we  have;  we  have  sold  some  toilet  soap,  but  did 
not  get  our  money  for  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  recent  re- 
strictive legislation  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  American  soap 
into  Canada  f 

Mr.  HiaoiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Yes.  They  have  placed  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  toilet 
soap  and  about  12  per  cent,  on  common  soap.  To  illustrate  the  soap 
question :  Seven  years  ago,  on  every  steamer  that  left  New  York  for 
Bremen  and  Havre  we  would  send  600  boxes  of  soap.  We  had  an 
agent  at  both  those  places,  but  there  was  a  duty  of  65  per  cent,  on 
common  soap  and  a  prohibitory  duty  on  toilet  soap;  so  that  if  we  sent 
an  invoice  to  Germany  it  remained  in  the  customhouse  so  long  that 
we  forgot  that  we  had  ever  shipped  it.  They  would  not  allow  it  to 
pass  the  custom  house  at  any  rate  of  duty. 

The  CuAlSMAN,  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  the  tallow  question  ! 
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Mn  HiaaiNS.  In  what  respect  I 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  we  export  03,000,000  pounds  of  tallow  to 
France,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands,  chiefly. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wonld  not  the  Liverpool  man  of  whom  yon  speak  be 
very  apt  to  buy  some  of  this  tallow  from  us  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes;  he  takes  what  he  can  get  at  his  own  price  in 
Canada  and  South  America,  and  the  deficiency,  what  he  wants  to  make 
up  his  quantity,  he  comes  to  our  market  for.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  you  will  not  find  that  he  is  buying  here,  because  this  is  not  the 
marketing  season.  He  comes  here  and  bnys  a  few  million  pounds  of 
tallow,  bu  he  buys  all  he  can  in  South  America  and  Canada,  and  then 
purchases  *he  deficiency  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  we  export  63,000,000 
pounds  of  tallow  there  can  not  be  such  a  great  difference  in  price  be- 
tween the  tallow  of  Canada  and  South  America  and  that  of  our  own 
country ;  in  other  words,  we  import  no  tallow. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  can  not  import  it. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  We  are  large  producers  of  every  sort  of  meat  products. 
We  export  everything  in  the  shape  of  meats. 

Mr.  HIGGINS.  Yes. 

The  Chairbian.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  the  cent  a  pound  that  you  would  pay  on  tallow  if  you  imported  it  is 
very  much  of  an  element  in  the  cost  of  jour  soap  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  Liverpool  soap,  because  if  the  Liverpool  man  must  come  to 
our  country  to  get  it  he  certainly  has  got  to  pay  about  as  much  for  it  as 
you  do. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  Liverpool  man 
bought  the  same  grade  of  tallow  ! 

Mr.  HiGGiNU.  The  Soath  American  tallow  is  better  made  tallow.  I 
want  to  explain  one  thing  to  you,  and  that  is,  how  far  do  you  suppose 
03,000,000  pounds  of  tallow  would  go  to  make  soap  in  this  country! 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  go  verj-  far.  1  would  like 
to  ask  you  how  much  tallow  there  is  in  a  pound  of  soap.  That  will  help 
me  a  little. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  A  pound  of  tallow  will  make  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
soap.  There  is  one  factory  in  this  country  that  produces  40,000,(HK) 
pounds  of  soap  annually.  Consequently  they  use  over  20,000,000  pounds 
q^*  tallow,  which  is  one- third  of  the  whole  amount  of  tallow  exported,  and 
that  is  only  one  factory. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  thatt 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  Kirk,  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  production  of  soap  in  the  United 
States,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Biggins.  I  suppose  it  must  be  something  like  10,000,000.000 
pounds.  1  spoke  of  one  factory  using  20,000,000.  Babbitt  consumes  at 
least  20,000,000  pounds  more,  and  Colgate  consumes  the  balance.  That 
is  not  taking  any  account  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  of  Cincinnati,  a  firm  of 
great  soap-makers  there.  Mr.  Gamble  I  look  for  here  in  a  lew  moments; 
he  telegraphed  that  he  would  meet  mo  here.  So  you  see  there  are  foar 
firms  that  consume  more  than  we  export. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Admit  that  to  be  true;  nevertheless  we  export 
63,000,000  pounds,  and  there  is  none  imported. 

Senator  At.drich.  If  tallow  should  be  mr)4§  free  would  there  not  be 
an  equalizing  of  prices  all  over  the  world! 

Mr,  HxGaiNS,  Yes,  that  is  whftt  we  want. 
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Senator  Aldrich.  How  is  it  going  to  be  any  advantage  to  you  unless 
you  can  exclude  foreign  soap  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  1  will  tell  you  how,  If  Mr.  Liverpool  Manufacturer 
has  to  ])ay  as  much  in  South  America  as  we  are  compelled  to  pay,  then 
we  will  be  ou  an  equal  footing  with  him  in  tbe  Sooth  American  market 
In  other  words,  as  I  explained  a  few  moments  ago,  he  can  send  a  cargo 
of  soap  there,  and  everybody  knows  that  in  that  market  tallow  can  be 
purchased  at  almost  any  price.  But  if  we  have  to  purchase  it  at  3 
cents  a  poand  and  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  more  we  can  not  sell 
the  soap  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  argument  the  duty  of  a  cent  a 
pound  on  tallow  adds  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  of  all  the  tallow  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HiaGiNS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Except  at  some  time  when  perhaps  the  supply  of 
tallow  is  exhausted  and  you  have  to  get  some  from  South  America,  I 
do  not  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  if  we  export  tallow  how  the  duty  on  tallow 
can  affect  the  price  of  it. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  will  try  to  explain.  For  instance,  you  are  a  merchant 
in  South  America  and  purpose  buying  from  me  a  thousand  boxes  of 
soap.  I  offer  you  that  soap  at  a  price.  You  say,  "I  can  do  better  in 
Liverpool."  I  inquire,  and  I  discover  the  fact  that  the  Liverpool  soap 
luauufactnrer  sends  a  cargo  of  soap  to  Bio  Janeiro  and  brings  back  a 
cargo  of  tallow.  My  vessel  goes  there  with  a  cargo  of  soap,  and  tele- 
graphs that  they  can  bay  tallow  at  a  certain  price,  but  I  can  not  pur- 
chase it,  because  the  tallow  would  cost  me  a  cent  a  pound  to  land  in 
New  York.  Consequently  Mr.  Liverpool  Manufacturer  has  the  advan- 
tage of  1  cent  a  pound  over  me  on  purchases  in  South  America.  As  to 
Canada,  I  have  been  over  there  and  looked  up  the  tallow  market.  Tal- 
low was  selling  in  New  York  at  6  cents  at  the  same  time  it  could  be 
bought  in  Montreal  for  5J.  But  I  could  not  purchase  in  Canada,  be- 
caase  if  I  did  I  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  cent  a  pound  additional  the 
moment  it  came  over  the  border,  in  addition  to  a  freight  of  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  would  make  it  cost  me  a  half  a  cent  a  pound 
more  than  in  New  York.  But  Mr.  Liverpool  Merchant  does  not  hav^ 
to  pay  that  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  so  he  has  the  advantage  of  me  to 
that  extent  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  an  advantage  over  you  from  the  fact 
that  he  sends  his  soap  to  Eio  Janerio  and  then  buys  his  tallow  there; 
but  I  imagine  that  the  price  of  tallow  in  Liverpool  is  the  same  whether 
it  comes  from  Rio  or  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Biggins.  Not  to  this  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  entirely  different  business  from  soap- 
making.  That  is  trade,  that  is  commerce,  that  is  exchanging  products 
in  which  he  makes  a  profit  both  ways. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  And  onr  Government  enables  him  to  do  it.  It  protects 
bim.  Our  Government  protects  the  Liverpool  manufacturer  against  the 
New  York  manufacturer.  The  question  comes  up  in  my  office  almost 
every  day  in  regard  to  the  price  of  soap  for  the  Eio  market  as  compared 
with  Liverpool,  and  we  can  not  compete.  I  can  bring  from  Eio  Janerio 
oOO  casks  of  tallow  for  less  freight  than  the  Liverpool  man  can  take  it 
to  Liverpool  from  Eio,  and  yet  I  can  not  bring  it  into  this  country  as 
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cheaply  as  he  can  take  it  into  England,  because  I  have  this  additional 
1  cent  a  poand  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  suppose  the  pirice  is  the  same  in  Bio  as 
in  New  York  City,  and  tallow  was  free;  what  would  be  your  advantage 
then! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  My  advantage  would  be  this,  that  I  could  send  my 
soap  there  in  competition  with  the  Liverpool  man  and  get  my  law  ma- 
terial from  South  America  as  cheap  as  he  conld^and  bring  back  frdght 
which  would  reduce  the  average  freght.  Of  course  a  vessel  could  cone 
back  loaded  much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  come  back  empty. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Suyi)ose  we  should  give  you  a  drawback  equal  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  duty  paidt 

Mr.  Hiaams.  On  tallow  imported  ? 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Yes ;  on  all  imported  articles. 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  That  would  do. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  would  give  yon  the  same  benefit. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Certainly ;  that  would  give  us  all  the  benefit  we  de- 
sire. 

Senator  Axdrigh.  On  goods  that  are  imported  which  go  into  oon- 
sumption  or  are  exported. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  cheaper  we  could  get  raw  material  the  cheaper  the 
people  would  get  goods  in  this. country. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Does  Mr.  Pears  iti  the  manufacture  of  his  soap 
use  alcohol  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Tes ;  he  does. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  use  any  alcohol! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes ;  we  do. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  benefit  would  it  be  to  you  to  have  alco- 
hol free  to  use  in  the  industrial  artst 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  would  help  us  considerably.  We  could  use  it  more 
extensively  than  we  do. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  en- 
able you  to  make  some  kinds  of  soap  that  you  do  not  now  make. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  would  enable  us  to  produce  some  kinds  of  soap  whieh 
we  can  not  now  because  of  the  tax  on  alcohol. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  use  metSiylated  spirits  in  the  manufsustore 
of  soap! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No ;  we  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  use  the  pure  alcohol  t 

Mr.  HiGoiNS.  We  would  have  to  use  the  pure  aloohoL 

The  Chairman.  How  much  alcohol  do  you  use  now  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  A  limited  quantity,  because  of  its  cost.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Pears  has  his  free  of  duty. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  As  1  understand,  alcohol  is  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  all  soaps  called  transparent  soapa 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  All  transparent  soaps,  yes ;  and  we  also  use  it  in  onr 
^  other  soaps,  and  could  use  it  to  a  larger  extent  if  it  was  not  so  costlj. 
It  would  improve  the  quality  of  our  toilet  soap  if  we  could  afford  to 
use  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  the  so-called  Mills  bill  havenpon 
your  business  f  It  makes  soap  free,  but  retains  t)ie  duty  on  caoBtic 
soda  and  essential  oils. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  retains  the  duty  on  essential  oils  and  caustic  soda, 
and* I  think  puts  tallow  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  what  effect  has  that  upon  your  business! 

Mr.  HiGGiNQ.  It  would  drive  us  out  of  the  busiqe^s*    Here  is  a  dis* 
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patch  I  reoeived  fironi  Lautz  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  one  of  the 
largest  manuiacturiDg  establishments  in  the  coantry : 

[The  WMtem  Union  Telegraph  Company.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1888. 
Chas.  S.  Hiqoins, 

Arlington  Hotel,  WMhington : 

Expeoted  to  meet  yoo,  but  were  detained  and  can  not  leave.  According  to  onr  views 
the  abolishment  of  the  tariff  on  soap  as  contemplated  by  the  Mills  bill  would  amonnt 
to  nothinff  leas  serious  than  the  ruination  of  the  soap  industry  of  this  country.  We 
sincerely  nope  your  delegation  will  succeed  in  their  mission  to  prevent  the  calamity. 
The  tariff  on  soap  should  remain  unchanged. 

Lautz  Bros.  &  Co. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Did  yon  state  as  to  the  number  of  employes  en- 
gaged in  the  soap  industry  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HiGKJiNS.  I  said  there  were  about  thirty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  part  of  your  statement  I  think  you  used  the 
word  "  grease  "  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman   Do  yon  use  that  as  synonoinous  with  tallow  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  Tallow  or  grease.  What  we  call  grease  is  a  product 
that  is  worth  about  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  tallow.  It  is  hotel 
grease,  the  stuff  that  accumulates  in  hotels. 

The  Chairman.  Soap  stock.  It  is  just  as  good  for  common  soap  as 
anything  elset 

Mr.  Higgins.  Mixed  with  tallow  it  is  pretty  fair.  Soap  stock  is  free 
now,  I  think.  I  always  wondered  why  they  discriminated  between  soap 
stock  and  tallow  unless  it  was  in  the  interest  of  foreigners. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  say  farmers  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No;  I  said  foreigners.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  It 
will  not  affect  the  price  of  tallow  one  bit  in  this  country,  but  it  will 
give  as  an  opportunity  to  show  Mr.  Liverpool  Manufacturer  what  we 
know  about  soap  making  in  this  country.  We  can  compete  with  him 
whenever  we  have  vessels  to  send  there  that  can  bring  back  cargoes  of 
tallow.  I  will  guaranty  that  the  price  of  tallow  will  not  vary  1  cent  a 
hundred  on  account  of  this  duty.  It  does  not  benefit  this  country  at 
all  to  have  that  duty  there.  It  is  only  an  injury  to  the  soap  manufact- 
urer, because  it  tends  to  send  the  raw  material  to  other  markets. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  a  drawback  equal  to  the  foreign  tal- 
low you  use  would  it  enable  you  to  handle  the  South  American  market? 

Mr.  fliGGiNS.  Yes,  and  to  quicken  the  prices.  Before  sending  a 
cargo  of  soap  down  there  on  a  venture  I  should  prefer  to  see  tallow  put 
on  the  free  list,  because  it  will  affect 'nothing  in  this  country.  Let  us 
send  a  cargo  of  soap  down  there  and  say  we  will  pay  as  much  as  Johnny 
Bull.  The  Leibig  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and 
grandest  concerns  in  the  world  producing  beef  extract,  wastes  more 
tallow  every  year,  and  they  have  told  me  so,  than  would  keep  my  fac- 
tory running.  Why  t  Because  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  go* 
there  and  compete  with  the  Englishman  for  it.  If  I  had  time  I  could 
show  you  a  letter  from  Lei  big's  agent  where  he  says  that,  ^^if  you  could 
send  your  soap  to  this  market  we  could  furnish  you  with  tallow  enough 
that  goes  to  waste  to  keep  your  factory  running.  ^  It  is  because  we 
can  not  take  advantage  of  such  cases  as  that  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  Liverpool.  I  believe  that  I  can  send  my  vessel  with  soap  to  Rio, 
and  liave  my  man  load  bis  vessel  with  tallow  again,  aad  pay  the  same 
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price  that  Johnny  Ball  does,  and  in  that  way  we  can  teach  him  Vhat 
we  know  aboat  making  soap. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  yonr  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  me. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  wanted  to  ask  yon  one  farther  question.  How 
does  the  price  of  soap  to-day  compare  with  the  price  of  1880 1 

Mr.  Hiaams.  It  is  lower. 

Senator  HisooGK.  What  percentage  lower  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  woald  be  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  soap  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years! 

Mr.  Hiaams.  There  has  been  on  common  soap;  yes,  and  on  toilet 
soaps  too,  owing  to  competition. 

Senator  Hibgook.  The  competition,  I  suppose,  which  has  forced  down 
the  price,  is  very  largely  owing  to  oar  own  domestic  competition  t 

Mr.  HiaGiNS.  No,  sir.  A  member  of  the  produce  exchange,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  largest  soap  manufacturers  in  Liverpool,  stated  to 
me  that  he  bad  been  taking  orders  from  merchants  in  New  York  for 
soap  to  be  delivered  in  New  Yoik  in  case  the  Mills  bill  became  a  law; 
that  the  fraction  of  difference  was  so  small  now  that  it  would  not  pay 
them  to  advertise  or  to  have  agents  here  to  sell  their  soap;  that  if  tbe 
Mills  bill  became  a  law  they  were  ready  to  deliver  soap  in  New  York 
at  a  figure  cheaper  than  the  New  York  man  could  produce  it  Tbe 
man  who  told  me  that  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  man  of  character. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  authorized  to  take  those  orders. 


SOAP,  GLYCERINE,  AND  CANDLES. 

Saturday,  September  8, 1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  DAVID  B.  GAMBLE. 

,    The  Ghaibman.  State  yonr  name,  place  of  business,  and  occopation. 

Mr.  Oamblb.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  Oin 
cinnati,  manufacturers  of  soap,  candles,  and  glycerine. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  candles  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Star  and  stearic  acid  candles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant! 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  besides  our  oflSce 
employes  and  traveling  salesmen;  that  includes  men,  boys/and  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  industry  a  prosperous  one  now! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Fairly  so;  this  year  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  has  been,- 
competition  has  been  very  biisk. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  competition! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Competition  here  at  home;  cutting  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  The  cutting  of  prices  among  your  own  people! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Among  our  own  people,  and  running  up  the  prices  of 
raw  material.  Raw  material,  tallow,  is  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  hanngr 
been  run  up  from  3f . 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  accoqnfrfor  that! 
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Mr.  Oamblb.  On  aoooant  of  the  scarcity ;  there  is  very  Httle  tallow 
being  made  now;  we  take  it  in  the  way  of  lard  nowadays* 

The  Ohaisman.    They  mix  itt 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes.  One  packer  in  Chicago  selling  tallow  altogether 
started  a  pork-packing  establishment  so  as  to  ose  np  the  tallow,  the 
same  as  others  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  sell  that  better  as  lard  than  as  tallow  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Yon  can  not  use  lard  in  your  own  work  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  we  can,  bat  it  is  too  expensive ;  it  is  higher  priced 
than  tallow. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  raw  material  has  advanced  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  the  principal  one ;  the  others  have  not  ad- 
vanced so  much.    Vegetable  oils  have  advanced  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  yoor  raw  material  is  tallow  t 

Mr.  Gajcble.  I  should  say  i^ut  flve-sixths. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  soap  f 

Mr.  Gamble,  For  soap. 

The  Chairican.  What  charactor  of  soap  do  you  make  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Laundry  soap  and  the  ivory,  which  is  used  as  a  toilet 
soap. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  it  ivory  soi^  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  white  colored. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  alcohol  at  all  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  No,  sir  ^  we  could  use  it  if  we  could  afford  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  useit f 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  making  toilet  soaps.  Pears's  soap  is  made  prin- 
cipally with  alcohol.  The  reason  he  can  bring  that  in  here  is  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  alcohol  between  here  and  England. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  soap  is  20  per  centf 

Mr.  Gamble.  Twenty  per  cent,  on  common  soaps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  laundry  soap  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  foreign  soaps  to  any  considerable  amount  come  in 
heret 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  very  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  I  suppose  20  per  cent,  is  a  fair  measure  of 
protectioD  to  yon,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Just  about  a  fair  measure  of  protection  on  common 
soaps. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mann&cturers  of  soaps  are  there  now 
in  the  United  States  t    Do  you  know  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  do  not  know.  Nearly  every  large  city  has  two  or 
three  small  ones.    There  was  one  burnt  out  here  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  city  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  over  in  Georgetown.  There  was  a  large  fire  th^re 
la«t  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  soap  industry 
generally  if  soap  were  made  free  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  would  be  detrimental.  These  English  soap  makers 
could  then  lay  their  soaps  down  here  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  it  would 
cut  into  all  of  our  trade  a  very  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interior  of  our  country  do  they  compete  with 
yout 

Mr,  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  market  chiefly  for  your  soap  t 
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Mr.  Oajuble.  It  is  all  over  the  country,  fh>m  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  Ohatbman.  Do  you  sell  eastt 

Mr.  Oamble.  We  sell  as  far  east  as  Portland,  Me.,  and  as  far  west  as 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Ghatbhan.  Why  do  you  sell  at  Portland,  Me.  t  Is  there  some 
peculiar  brand  that  indicates  that  that  kind  of  soap  is  something  that 
the  people  want  t 

Mr.  Oamble.  We  have  a  specialty  of  our  ivory  soap,  and  it  carries 
with  it  other  brands. 

The  Ohaibman.  Ivory  soap  is  a  toilet  soap  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  a  laundry  and  toilet  soap,  good  for  fine  lanndry 
work. 

The  Ghaibman.  At  what  price  do  you,  sell  that  per  pound  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  retails  at  a  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  does  Pears's  soap  retail  fort    Do  you  knowf 

Mr.  Gamble.  At  the  rate  of  about  (1  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  purely  a  toilet  soap  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  toilet  soap  entirely. 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Pears  does  not  compete  with  you  except  on  toilet 
soap! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  he  the  principal  importer! 

Mr.  Gamble.  He  is  the  principal  importer.  He  has  spent  aboathalf 
a  million  of  dollars  in  this  country  in  advertising. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  he  considers  a  good  thing  to  do  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  He  considers  that  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  simply  to  advertise  his  brand! 

Mr.  GAMBI4E.  His  brand  of  soap.  As  I  said  before,  the  makers  here 
could  compete  with  him  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  price  of  alcohol. 
Formerly  we  made  a  soap  of  the  same  grade  as  Pears's  soap,  but  when 
the  tax  was  put  on  alcohol  we  had  to  drop  it  entirely. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  ordinary  laundry  soap  was  made  free  do  yoa  not 
think  yon  could  compete  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  think  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  it  would  destroy  the  soap  industry! 

Mr.  Gamble.  To  a  great  extent.  Of  course  in  the  far  West  we  would 
have  an  advantage  in  regard  to  freights ;  but  freights  from  New  York 
are  in  a  great  many  cases  as  low  as  from  Gincinnati. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  the  West ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  To  the  West — on  account  of  water  competition. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  soapf 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gould  it  be  reduced  without  ii\juring  your  basiDessf 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  think  not  ^  I  think  it  is  as  low  now  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  the  price  of  tallow  this  year  is  6  cents  a 
pound! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes ;  it  has  been  going  up  right  along. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  it  this  time  last  year! 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  3f  to  4  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  it  the  year  before,  1886.  Do  you  remem- 
ber! 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  don't  remember ;  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  think 
it  was  about  4  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  tallow  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  New  York,  Phila^dolphia*  Ghicago,  Kansas  City, 
and  Saint  Louis. 
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The  OhaibMAN.  Yoa  do  not  import  any  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  No.    The  duty  on  that  brings  it  up  a  cent  a  poaod. 

The  Chaibman.  The  probability  is  that  tallow  haH  advanced  else- 
where, has  it  not! 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  has  in  England ;  bat  not,  comparatively ,  as  much  as 
it  has  here. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  much  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  consider  this  advance  the  result  of  adnltera- 
tionf 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is,  nsing  the  tallow  t 

The  Chairman.  Using  it  as  an  adulterant. 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  call  our  atten- 
tion tot 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  have  something  to  say  on  glycerine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  large  manufacturers  of  glycerine! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir;  glycerine  is  a  by-product  in  our  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  A  by-product  of  soap! 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  by-product  of  soap  and  candles. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it! 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  stay  at  the  old  figures, 
2  cents  on  the  crude  and  5  cents  on  the  refined.  We  are  producers  of 
both  crude  and  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  market  for  it! 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  all  through  the  North,  from  east  to  west. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  product  of  soap  and  candles  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  seven  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  soap  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  box! 

Mr.  Gamble.  On  an  average  about  60. 

The  Chairman.  Your  product,  then,  was  about  4,000,000  pounds  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  candles  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Our  output  of  candles  last  year  was  very  small.  We 
just  got  started  at  our  new  works.  We  had  been  burned  out  in  the  city, 
and  did  very  little  in  the  candle  business  last  year,  and  have  not  done 
very  much  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  both  crude  and  refined  glycerine  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distinction  between  crude  and  refined 
glycerine  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Crude  glycerine  is  as  it  comes  from  the  saponification 
of  the  stock ;  it  is  dark  colored  and  of  heavy  gravity ;  and  then  it  has  to 
be  evaporated  and  distilled  to  refine  it;  it  goes  through  a  process  of 
distillation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  unrefined  glycerine, 
as  a  rule  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  do  not  know  positively.  It  is  about  25  degrees  Baum^ ; 
I  don't  know  what  that  is  of  specific  gravity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  other  refined  glycerine! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  used  for! 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  used  for  making  dynamite-glycerine. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  refined  for  the  same  purpose,  do  they 
not! 

Mr.  Gamble.  The  straw-colored  is  what  they  use  now. 
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The  OhaibMAn.  What  is  refined  glycerine  ased  for  chiefly) 

Mr.  GAJkLBLE.  For  medicinal  parposes  and  in  tobacco. 

The  ChAibman.  What  is  the  price  of  unrefined  glycerine  at  your 
works  at  the  present  timef 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  think  it  is  worth  aboat  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  it  worth  this  tinie  last  year  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  was  higher:  about  12  cents,  I  think. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  refined  glycerine  worth  per  pound  t 

Mr.  Gajkible.  About  from  15  to  17  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  that  worth  last  yeart 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  17  to  19  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  glycerine  a  bi-product  of  all  soap  manu&ctnresT 

Mr.  Gamble.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  not  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  They  do  not  all  handle  their  stocks  in  the  same  way; 
a  great  deal  of  it  goes  away  in  spent  lyes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  not  a  profitable  thing  to  do  as  an  inddent  of 
soap-making  t 

Mr.  Gamblb.  In  certain  stocks  it  is ;  others  it  is  not.    Taking  oat 
their  glycerine  discolors  their  stock  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Does  foreign  glycerine  come  in  competition  with  yoa 
much  t 

Mr,  Gamble.  Yes,  a  great  deal. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  the  'Sew  York  market,  and  all  through  the  East 

The  Ghaibman.  What  further  do  you  wish  to  add  respecting  glyce- 
rine f ' 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  we  would  rather  see  it  left  as  it  is  than  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  of  it  is  used  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  ' 

Tlie  Ghaibman.  How  much  did  you  manufacture  last  year  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  haven't  the  figures. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  round  numbers  how  many  pounds! 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  100,000  pounds. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  crude,  or  refined  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  All  cruder  we  sold  some  of  that,  and  refined  some. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  pounds  of  crude  does  it  take  to  make  a 
pound  of  refined  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  think  about  65  per  cent. 
,   The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  100  pounds  of  crude  makes  05  of  refinlsdt 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  the  residuum  has  no  value  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  No. 

l^e  Ghaibman.  What  does  it  cost  per  pound  to  convert  it  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then,  if  the  refined  were  3  cents  higher  than  the 
crude,  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  would  just  about  cover  the  cost  of  conversion. 

The  Ghaibman.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  35  to  the  100,  would  there 
nott 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes ;  I  mean  pound  for  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  course,  in  the  conversion  all  that  is  not  made  mto 
refined  glycerine  is  waste  f 

Ml.  Gamble.  Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  it  goes  off  as  water. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  along  with  1  cent 
a  pound  on  the  crude^  it  being  a  bi-product  of  your  other  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Gabible.  Well,  I  snppose  we  could  if  we  had  to,  but  it  would 
cat  into  us  pretty  close. 

The  Chaisman.  How  would  it  be,  say,  at  4  cents  a  ponnd  f 

Mr.  GAumT.K.  That  would  be  better. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  relatively  that  would  be  more  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  had  1^  cents  on  the  crude  and  4  on  the  re- 
iioed,  how  would  that  protect  you  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  would  a  good  deal  rather  see  it  5  on  refined  and  1^ 
on  crude.     In  that  way  it  would  pay  us  to  refine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  auy  knowledge  of  the  consumption  of 
glycerine  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  to  state  to  us  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  How  about  the  duty  on  tallow!  I  think  if  the  duty 
were  taken  oil'  of  tallow  we  could  get  tallow  from  South  America.  We 
would  not  get  it  from  England,  of  course,  but  we  might  under  present 
circumstances*  get  tallow  from  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  tallow 
there  as  compared  with  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Gamble.  No;  I  haven't  any  positive  information.  There  are 
immense  qnantities  of  it  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  tallow  makers  on 
that  subject,  do  you  think  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  look  at  it  only  from  my  stand-point;  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  cheaper  tallow  you  could 
make  cheaper  soap  and  cheaper  candles  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  tallow  fluctuates  2  cents  a  pound  in  our 
country,  which,  as  you  say,  was  the  difference  between  now  and  last 
year,  it  does  not  seem  that  half  a  cent  a  pound  makes  much  di^rence 
to  you? 

Mr.  Gamble.  There  is  going  to  be  a  shorter  supply  of  tallow  all  the 
time  here  in  our  country ;  it  is  going  to  be  used  up  for  lard. 

The  Chairman.  Whatdo  youknow about  the  manufactureof  glycerine 
from  cotton- seed  oil  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  make  a  high  grade  of  reflned  vegetable  glycerine 
from  cotton-seed  oil. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  using  the  cotton-seed  oil  only  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  vegetable  oil  you  use  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
of  your  soaps  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  soaps  t 

Mr.  GA3IBLE.  Laundry  soaps  of  some  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  cotton-seed  oil  instead  of  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  can  use  it  altogether,  and  we  do  use  it  to  some  ex- 
tent.   Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  now  to  a  great  extent  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Oocoanut  oil  is  used  immensely. 

The  Chairman.  For  laundry  soaps  t 
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Mr.  Gamble.  For  laundry  soaps. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  per  gallon  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  ranges  from  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound.  We  buy  it  in 
Sew  York. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  buy  it  by  the  pound  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  By  the  pound,  solid.  It  comes  in  large  pipes,  casks, 
and  puncheons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  cocoa  butter  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Cocoa  lintter  is  made  from  cocoannt  oil,  I  think.  We 
do  not  use  it,  and  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  in  our  line.  They  use 
it  principally,  I  think,  for  a  kind  of  salve  for  chapped  hands,  etc 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  it  costs  you  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  4 J  to  5  cents  a  pound." 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from  principally  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  Ceylon,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  in  large  barrels  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  pipes  nearly  as  long  as  this  table;  they  are  made 
long  and  narrow,  so  as  to  fit  the  vessels ;  they  have  puncheons  and  dif- 
ferent hogsheads  to  put  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  All  soap  stock  is  free  nowt 

Mr.  Gamble.  So-called  soap  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  class  under  that  head, 
unless  it  would  be  vegetable  oils  of  any  kind.  But  I  see  in  the  Mills 
bill  they  have  put  olive  oil,  salad  oil,  neat's-foot  oil,  etc.,  on  the  free  list 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  use  olive  oil  in  making  soap. 

Mr.  Gamble.  No» 

The  Chairmaiy.  Or  salad  oil  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  nine-tenths  of  it  comes  to  this  country  first 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  castile  soap  here  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  it  of? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Cocoannt  oil. 

The  Chairman.  And  tallow  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  manufacturers  of  soaps  have  little  arts  of 
their  own  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  have  little  inventions  of  their  own  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes ;  in  the  way  of  handling  stocks,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  they  do  not  disclose  to  their  competitors  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  No.  There  are  eighteen  diftierent  imitations  of  ivory 
soap  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  yours  the  genuine? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Ours  is  th^  genuine ;  we  started  in  first. 

The  Chairman.  These  imitations  are  very  good  ones,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Some  are  very  good,  but  none  of  them  have  hit  it 
exactly  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  patents  on  these  things  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  can  not  patent  them  very  well.  If  you  would  pat 
this  information  in  the  Patent  QflQce  everybody  would  have  it.  They 
even  go  to  work  and  claim  that  they  have  our  soap-maker^  the  man 
who  first  made  ivory  soap,  working  for  them. 

.  The  Chairman.  Take  ivory  soap,  for  instance;  do  you  not  have  a 
large  market  for  that  simply  because  aft^r  actual  test  it  is  regarded  as 
9i  good  soapt 
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Mr.  Gakblb.  Yes.  We  advertise  it  largely.  This  gentleman  sitting 
here  says  he  nses  it  altogether  at  home.  It  floats  in  the  bath-tub;  that 
is  one  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  light  then  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  There  is  full  weight  there. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  it  is  lighter  than  water  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  I  woald  suppose  that  in  specialties  of  that  kind  you 
would  have  a  large  market  simply  because  it  was  well  understood  as  a 
good  article. 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  the  main  reason.  It  is  a  good  article,  a  pure 
article :  and  then  the  firm  of  Proctor  &  Gamble  having  been  established 
over  fifty  years  gives  it  a  kind  of  backing. 

The  Chairman.  Your  soap  is  all  put  up  in  60pound  boxes f 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  60  to  62J. 

The  Chairman.  Ybu  of  course  sell  by  the  box  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  sell  by  the  box ;  some  of  the  manufacturers  sell  by 
the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  wooden  boxes? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Wooden  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  soaps  that  come  from  abroad  come  in 
boxes  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  very  rough  boxes.  They  do  not  make  them  over 
there  so  well  as  we  do.  I  was  over  there  in  1875,  and  told  them  in 
London  that  we  nailed  boxes  by  steam,  and  they  told  me,  ^^  You  Yankees 
tell  some  big  stories." 


CIGARS. 

Monday,  September  10, 1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  GEOBOE  MeOUIBE. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  I  reside  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  I  am  a  cigar-maker  and  am 
a  member  of  the  Cigar-makiers'  International  Union ;  that  is  what  I  am 
here  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  them  ! 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  wish  to  talk  to  us  about  cigars  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Exactly ;  cigars  and  cheroots }  that  is  my  object  in 
appearing  here. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  information  you  can  give  us  and  what 
yon  think  we  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  cigars  and  cheroots,  if  we  ought 
to  do  anything. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  this  Senate 
Committee  is  to  produce  another  tariff  bill,  and  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  it  might  change  some  of  the  internal  revenue  features  of  the 
law.  Our  International  Union  holds  a  convention  every  two  years,  and 
the  last  one  wTts  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  At  that  convention  there  were 
present  133  delegates,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  The  question  came 
up  in  that  convention  in  regard  to  whether  Congress  would  change 
the  internal  revenue  features  of  the  law  in  some  way.    That  subject  was 
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discassed,  aud  after  a  while  there  was  a  committee  of  five  appointed  to 
go  out  and  draw  up  resolutions  to  bring  in  to  the  convention.  The  com- 
mittee of  five  went  ont  and  draughted  resolutions,  and  those  resolu- 
tions favored  the  keeping  up  of  the  present  internal  revenue  system, 
holding  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  trade,  a  protection  to  the  trade 
in  fact. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  to  the  cigar-makers  f 

Mr.  IMLoGuiBE.  To  the  cigar-makers  outside  of  manufacturers;  I  am 
streaking  entirely  from  a  wage  stand-point.  Out  of  the  133  delegates 
present  in  that  convention  only  15  voted  against  the  resolution,  and  the 
reason  of  that  was  because  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  be  socialists, 
and  inclined  to  think  that  all  laws  ought  to  be  abolished  as  being 
against  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  You  might  say  that  the 
vote  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  keeping  the  present  inter- 
nal revenue  system.  Our  organization  was  at  that  time  composed  of 
35,000  members.  Our  organization  is  com))Osed  of  cigar-makers  and 
packers,  no  manufacturers  being  allowed  in  membership.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  present  internal  revenue  system,  so  far  as  it  affects 
cigars  and  cheroots,  ought  to  be  continued,  for  these  reasons :  For  one 
reason  it  would  h^ve  a  tendency  to  protect  the  public  against  the  cigars 
and  cheroots  made  by  the  Chinese,  particularly  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  thoy  are  made  and  then  sent  East  and  repacked. 

Another  object  of  the  organization  is  to  protect  ourselves  and  the 
public  against  the  tenement-house  system,  as  it  is  worked  in  New  York. 
Under  both  those  systems,  the  Chinese  and  the  tenement-house  system, 
the  manner  of  making  cigars  is  very  filthy,  and  disease  is  liable  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  smokers.    But  under  the  present  internal  revenue 
system  each  district  has  to  have  the  number  or  name  of  the  district 
stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  of  cigars  to  show  where  the  cigars  are 
made ;  so  that  the  smoker  can  now  tell,  so  far  as  cigars  and  cheroots 
are  concerned,  where  they  were  made.    If  that  internal  revenue  stamp 
or  brand  was  taken  oif,  the  cigars  could  be  manufactured  in  San  FraQ- 
Cisco,  for  instance,  and  shipped  to  Boston  or  New  York,  or  anywhere  else 
and  repacked  without  the  consumers  knowing  anything  about  howthej 
were  made.    We  consider  that  system  of  making  cigars  by  the  Chinese 
and  in  tenement-houses  in  New  York  both  injurious  to  health  and  mor- 
als; so  much  so,  especially  as  regards  New  York,  that  the  board  of 
health  of  that  city  condemned  the  system,  aud  the  legislature  of  the 
Btate  of  New  York  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  tenement-house  system 
of  manufacturing  cigars.    That  law  was  taken  before  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  York  and  declared  unconstitutionaL    Those 
who  are  employed  to  make  cigars  in  tenement-houses  get  so  much  to- 
bacco, with  which  they  are  charged,  and  from  which  they  are  expected 
to  make  and  return  so  many  cigars.    Our  organization  has  been  opposed 
to  that  system  from  the  very  beginning.    The  agitation  against  that 
method  which  we  have  put  in  force  has  cost  us,  I  suppose,  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000.    Our  organization  has  a  label,  known  as  the  blue  label, 
which  is  to  be  used  on  all  cigars  made  by  the  union  for  their  protection. 
The  union  works  eight  hours  a  day,  and  in  that  way  the  other  labor  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  a& 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  label  on  every  box  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Yes,  sir^  that  blue  label  is  put  on  every  box  of  cigars 
that  is  made  by  members  of  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  show  to  everybody  that  they  were  made 
by  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  McGuiEE.  Yes,  sii*;  so  the  public  need  have  no  fear  that  they 
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are  Chinese-mad^  goods  or  were  made  in  tenemec  t  iacases.  Of  eourse 
we  do  not  allow  any  Chinese  or  coolie  labor  in  oar  anion. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  label  is  it? 

Mr.  MoOtjibe.  It  is  called  the  blue  label,  and  I  now  show  yoa  a  speci- 
men of  it. 

The  label  sabmitted  is  printed  in  blue,  and  reads  as  follows : 


September,  1880. 
Issued  bg  authority  of  th§  Ogar-makerB*  Intematiofial  Union  of  America, 

m 

UNION-MADE  CIGARS. 


Seal  of  ^ 
Intemationftl  j 
Ciffar-maken'  > 

Union  of. 

America,      j 


This  oertifles  that  the  cigars  contained  in  this  box 
have  been  made  by  a  hrat-class  workman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cigar- in akerB*  luteruatioDal  Union  of 
America,  an  organization  opposed  to  inferior  rat- 
shop,  coolie,  prison,  or  filthy  tenement-house  work- 
manship. Therefore  we  recommend  these  cigars 
to  all  smokers  throughout  the  world. 

All  infringements  upon  this  label  will  be  pnnished 
according  to  law. 

A.  Strasser, 
PreBident  C,  M,  I,  U,  of  America. 


Mr.  McOuiBE.  Our  organization  has  been  in  working  condition  for 
the  last  eight  years.  We  are  in  favor  of  short  hours  of  labor  and  in* 
creased  wages,  and  it  is  held  by  all  that  the  organization  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  many  alterations  in  the  law  in  favor  of  workingmeu« 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  cigars  by  the  thousand  t 

Mr.  McOuiBE.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  talking  last  summer  with'Mr.  Wright 
here  in  the  city 

The  Chaibman.  Carroll  D.  Wright! 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Tes,  sir.  He  made  the  statement  here  that  we  had 
the  best  trades  union  in  the  world.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I 
thought  that  a  strong  statement  to  make.  He  said:  ^^ No, you  have  all 
the  good  features  of  the  English  trades-union  system  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican wants*" 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  uniform  prices  for  making  cigars  by  the 
nnion  ? 

Mr.  MoOuiBE.  We  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  local  unions  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  each  local  union  regulates  its  own  prices. 
It  is  considered  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  that,  although  we  have 
the  power  to  regulate  prices  to  a  great  degree. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  cigarettes? 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  No,  we  do  not  make  them ;  only  cigars  and  cheroots. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  principal  idea,  then,  in  retaining  the  tax  upon 
cigars  and  cheroots  is  to  maintain  the  existing  regulations  respecting 
their  manufacture  f 

Mr.  MoOuiRE.  Exactly ;  that  is  a  great  help. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  existing  regulations  could  be  retained  with- 
oat  the  tax. 

Mr.  MgOuire.  If  that  can  be  done  we  have  no  great  desire  to  pay 
the  tax,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  tax  on  cigars  is  $3  per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  that  tax  should  be  maintained,  or 
are  you  only  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  tax  f 
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Mr.  MoGuiBE.  I  will  tell  yoa  how  that  is.  Any  change  in  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws  caases  depression  in  trade.  When  the  change  of  18S3 
was  made,  the  last  tariff  act,  it  threw  out  of  employment  thoasands  of 
onr  people.  For  that  reason,  as  a  trades-nnion,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
change.  Of  course  all  these  things  would  regulate  themselves  in  time, 
but  it  would  be  pretty  hard  on  us  people  to  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  reduce  the  tax  to  $1  a  thousand,  and 
provide  that  every  man  who  pays  $3  a  thousand  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  back  the  difference  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  So  far  as  manufacturers  are  concerned  Ihat  would  be 
all  right,  but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  speaking  from  the  cigar- 
makers'  stand-point  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  that  would  affect  you.    » 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  It  would  affect  us  for  the  time  being.  The  trade 
would  not  buy  until  they  had  used  up  the  surplus  on  hand,  and  that  is 
where  the  trouble  would  come.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  re* 
duction  of  1883. 

The  Chairman.  A  temporary  effect  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  does  that  regulate  itself  f 

Mr.  McOuiRE.  In  our  trade  it  takes  somewhere  about  six  months. 
In  1885  there  was  an  increase  of  tax  on  cigars.  At  that  time  the  tax 
had  been  $5  a  thousand,  audit  was  increased  to  $6.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  labor  organization  in  the  country  to  amount  to  anything.  If  it 
had  been  increased  to  $10  the  trade  would  have  had  to  abide  by  it 
AVages  were  very  low  at  that  time.  They  had  been  reduced  to  tl 
a  thousand,  and  if  they  had  been  reduced  another  dollar  on  top  of 
that  it  would  have  been  pretty  tough,  I  assure  you.  There  is  another 
thing,  so  far  as  internal  revenue  is  concerned,  and  that  is,  if  yon  take 
off  that  tax  there  would  be  a  great  many  men  "Who  would  use  their 
wives  and  children  to  manufacture  cigars  at  home.  But  no  man  can 
carry  on  business,  to  be  successful,  without  money,  although  he  might 
go  out  and  buy  $10  worth  of  tobacco  on  credit.  But  every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  business  knows  that  it  is  founded  upon  oodA- 
dence.  A  man  may  go  to  work  and  manufacture  cigars  until  the  pub- 
lic has  confidence  in  his  goods,  and .  then  he  gets  the  trade.  Many 
people  say  that  onr  eight-hour  law  is  a  bad  feature.  It  is  not  When 
the  men  work  only  eight  hours  they  work  steadier,  they  earn  more 
money  than  they  do  where  they  are^bliged  to  work  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  eight  hours  steadily  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  We  work  eight  hours  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cigars  do  you  cigar-makers  make  in 
eight  hours. 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  That  varies.  There  is  just  as  much  variation  in 
that  as  there  is  in  the  price  of  cigars,  which  vary  from  $6  a  thousand 
to  $40  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  cigar-maker  f 

Mr.  MgGuire.  To  the  cigar-makers ;  those  who  make  them.  Some 
men  are  actually  capable  of  sitting  down  and  making  a  hundred  cig^ars 
more  than  another.  For  instance,  one  will  make  ^0  a  day,  another 
300  or  350  of  the  same  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  great  body  of  cigars  made  in  this  coantiy 
from  American  tobacco  t 

Mr.  MoGuire.  Yes,  most  assuredly ;  but  the  higher-priced  cigars, 
Quch  as  you  are  smoking  now,  are  made  from  Havana  tobacco. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  asked  tbat  question  rather  incidentally  for  the  sake 
of  getting  information  abont  another  matter. 
Mr.  MgGttibe.  So  far  as  leaf  tobacco  is  concerned  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes.    I  wanted  to  ask  yon  whether  yon  knew  in  re- 
gard to  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Havana. 
Mr.  McOuiBB.  KOf  sir. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  The  leaf  tobacco  does  not  come  from  Havana  f 
Mr.  MoOxJiRB.  All  the  Aner  kinds  of  smoking  tobacco  come  from  Ha- 
vana. 
The  Chaibman.  Does  the  wrapper  come  from  Havana  also  t 
Mr.  McGuiRE.  To  a  very  smali  extent.     The  most  of  the  wrappers 
used  are  American  tobacco.      It  is  grown  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin, 
aod  Ohio  principally.    That  is  a  fine  tobacco  for  cigars.    Then  outside 
of  that  {hey  use  some  Sumatra  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  That  tobacco  is  what  is  generally  used  for  wrap- 
pers? 

Mr.  McOuiRB.  For  the  finer  grade  of  goods.    It  adds  a  little  color 
and  strength  to  it,  and  does  not  affect  the  taste  of  the  Havana. 
The  Chaxrman.  Is  it  easily  worked  t 

Mr.  MoGuxBE.  Yes,  sir.    The  tax  is  so  high  at  the  present  time  that 
it  pinches  the  workingmen. 
The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  high  f 

Mr.  McOuiBE.  I  suppose  the  farmer  in  Connecticut  would  say  that 
it  was  not  high  enough,  but  I  as  a  cigar-maker  would  like  to  see  it  free. 
So  with  Havana  tobacco.  I  think  if  we  had  that  coming  in  free  to-day 
we  would  export  millions  and  millions  of  cigars  annually. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  reducing 
somewhat  the  duty  on  Havana  tobacco  ? 
Mr.  McOxnBE.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade. 
The  Chaibman.  Seducing  the  duty  t 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  the  farmer  would  think 
of  it,  though. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tobacco  that  enters  intc  the 
cigar,  not  the  wrapper. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  have  reference  to ;  the  Havana 
filler. 
The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoGiriBE.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  harm  to  reduce  it ;  in 
fact  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade. 
Senator  Habbis.  How  would  it  do  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cigars. 
Mr.  McGuiBE.  Ah,  that  is  another  thing.    So  far  as  the  manufact- 
ured cigar  is  concerned  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  cigar  trade. 
Senator  HisoooK.  Why,  if  you  could  export  them  f 
Mr.  McGuiBE.  That  is  a  manufactured  cigar.    If  the  raw  material 
was  brought  in  here  we  would  export  all,  foreign  and  domestic  together, 
Havana  tobacco  and  Connecticut  filler. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Where  would  you  send  them! 
Mr.  MoGuiBB.  To  difiereut  parts  of  the  world.    One  firm  has  sent 
thousands  and  thousands  to  Belgium ;  so  much  so,  that  Belgium  passed 
a  law  increasing  the  duties  upon  imported  cigars.    We  could  make 
them  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made  in  Belgium,  for  instance. 
The  Chairman.  They  did  that  so  as  to  protect  their  own  people! 
Mr.  McGuiRB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   I  do  not  see  why  the  import  duty  on  tobacco  is 

higher  in  every  other  country  than  in  our  own  unless  it  is  Switzerland. 

Mr,  McGVJRE.  YeS|  but  they  have  no  import  duty  upon  manufactured 
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cigars.    After  the  tobacco  is  paid  for  they  manufacture  without  any 
internal  tax. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  speak  of  internal  tax.  Is  there  no  duty  on 
cigars  abroad  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  There  is  a  duty  on  cigars  of  so  much  a  pound;  it  is 
regulated  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  our  people  who  import  the  cigars  hare  to 
pay  that  duty. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  brings  up  the  question  where  we  could  sell 
cigars. 

Mr.  McGxjiRE.'It  seems  we  could  send  a  great  many  to  South 
America. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  do  not  see  why  you  need  the  duty  on  imported 
cigars. 

Mr.  McGtriRE.  I  don't  know  as  we  do,  in  one  sense,  because  we  can 
compete  with  the  world  at  present.  We  can  buy  cigars  in  this  country 
for  $7  and  pay  a  tax  of  $3  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Good  cigars  1 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Good  I  They'  would  drive  a  dog  out  of  a  tan-yard, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  They  enable  a  man  to  smoke  if  he  can  not  get  better 
ones. 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  while  this  tax  remains  on  cigars,  just  as 
the  tax  on  manufactured  tobacco  has  on  both  cigars  and  tobacco,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  the  manufacture  of  cigars  into  what  would  be  called 
large  hands,  men  of  capital. 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  At  the  present  time  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  is  not  that  the  tendency? 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  are  a  maker  of  cigars  j  with  your 
knowledge,  skill,  and  so  on,  if  there  was  no  internal-revenue  tax  would 
not  you  be  likely,  and  would  not  a  great  many  of  your  people  be  likelj, 
to  become  proprietors  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  No,  I  don^t  see  why  we  should,  because  cigars  are 
sold  on  credit.  The  credit  system  is  used  very  largely  in  selling  cigars. 
Cigars  are  sold  on  from  60  to  90  days'  time  to  men  that  stand  well,  aod 
they  need  not  pay  for  them  until  after  they  have  sold  the  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  credit  system  of  course  requires  capital  to 
carry  it  on. 

Mr.  MoGtriRE.  Most  assuredly.  But  we  are  satisfied,  so  far  as  oar 
trade  is  concerned,  that  taking  off  the  tax  would  increase  the  t^nementr 
house  system  of  manufocturing  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  people  consider  the  present  rate  on  cigars 
as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  your  union? 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  No ;  not  necessarily  the  present  rate,  but  the  present 
system.  Without  this  system  1  think  it  would  be  the  cause,  to  a  great 
degree,  of  breaking  up  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  what  is  called 
the  special  tax  on  cigar  sellers  t 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  No ;  not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  now  there  is  a  small  tax  upon  every 
man  who  is  selling  cigars. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Five  or  six  dollars,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  think  it  is  $3. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Three  dollars  j  yes. 
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The  Ohaibkan.  It  is  a  small  tax,  anyway.  Is  there  any  danger  to 
tbe  eigar-makers'  anion  in  taking  off  that  tax  f 

Mr.  If  oGuiRE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Ghaisman.  It  has  been  represented  by  somebody,  I  do  not  know 
whom,  or  where,  or  how,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  special 
tax,  so  called.    Yon  know  what  I  meanf 

Mr.  MoGxJiBE.  The  special  tax  to  the  retailer  f 

The  Chairman.  To  the  retailer.  If  that  was  not  maintained,  it  was 
said  there  woald  be  a  good  many  retailers  that  would  bay  of  these  peo- 
ple and  refill  the  boxes,  and  in  that  way  give  yoa  troable. 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  It  would  be  just  as  liable  to  give  us  trouble  with  it 
off  as  with  it  on,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  because-  the  stamp  has  got 
to  be  dealaroyed ;  they  can  not  use  the  box  again. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  da  not  agree,  so  far  as  your  trade  is  con- 
cerned, about  what  would  be  called  the  special  tax  as  against  retail 
dealers. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Not  a  particle. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want,  and  the  only  thing  you  ask  for,  as 
I  anderstaud  it,  is  that  the  present  internal  tax  upon  manufactured 
cigars  shall  be  retained. 

Mr.  McGuiRB^  Exactly.  We  consider,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  would 
benefit  our  union.  Our  union  has  a  sick  benefit,  and  a  death  benefit, 
and  a  traveling  benefit.  So  far  as  travel  is  concerned,  if  a  man  gets 
out  of  employment  and  has  been  a  member  of  our  union  for  six  months, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  loan  of  actual  car  fare  and  half  a  dollar  besides,  so 
that  he  can  live  over  night,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  he  has  to  pay 
that  back  by  returning  10  per  cent,  of  his  wages  as  soon  as  he  is  em- 
ployed. The  death  benefit  ranges  from  $50  to  $500,  and  the  sick  bene- 
fit is  $5  a  week.  Anybody  is  eligible  to  membership  in  our  union  pro- 
vided he  is  a  practical  cigar-maker. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  thecigar-makers  members  of  your  union  t 

Mr.  McGuiRR.  Yes.  I  tiiink  we  have  a  majority  of  them  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Chairhan.  Are  there  any  cigar-makers  coming  fh>m  Cuba  and 
making  cigars  in  New  York  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Oh,  yes ;  lots  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  members  of  your  union  t 

Mr.  MoGuiRB.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  him  state  in  this  connection  about  what  is  the 
membership  of  his  union. 

Mr.  MoGuiRR.  In  the  neighborhood  of  35,000 ;  sometimes  it  has  been 
less  than  that.  The  membership  has  been  as  low  as  12,000  in  the  last 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  union  extend  Ipo  the  Pacific  coast  at  all  f 

Mr.  McGniRE.  They  have  a  union  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  at 
SeattlOi  in  Washington  Territory.  There  are  four  unions  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Chinese  compete  with  those  unions  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRB.  Y^j  sir;  they  make  cigars  cheaper;  they  make  them 
for  $1.50  a  thousand  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Chinatown^  Ban  Francisco. 
The  union  makes  a  better  class  of  goods,  as  a  rule* 

The  Chairman.  A  bettor  cigar  f 

Mr.  MoGmRE.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  of  lato  years,  through  agitation, 
etc,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  white-labor  goods. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  of  those  unions  iu  my  State^  lowa^ 
are  there  not  f 
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Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Oh,  yes.  Iowa,  bo  far  as  that  is  eoncemedv  is  well  or- 
ganizedy  and  they  receive  fair  prices  for  labor.  So  far  as  the  object  of 
oar  anion  is  concerned  it  has  been  to  distribute  trade  and  take  it  away 
from  large  centers.  We  hold  that  by  having  a  namb^  of  small  con- 
cerns we  can  control  them  better  from  a  wage  stand-point  The  organi- 
zation has  been  increasing  in  nnmbers  all  over  the  conntry.  InB^ton 
four  years  ago  there  were  four  handred  cigar  makers;  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  to-day  there  are  one  thousand.  If  it  had  not  been  for  theava- 
riciousness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  we  ought  to  have 
had  fifteen  hundred  this  spring,  but  some  of  the  manufacturers  haye 
been  a  little  hoggish. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  represent  the  cigar-makers  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  I  represent  the  Gigar-makers'  International  Union. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  you  have  come  here  and  given  as  your  views 
as  their  representative  f 

Mr.  McGuiBB.  Exactly. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  think  we  have  not  heretofore  had  any  gentleman 
before  us  to  represent' the  Gigar-makers'  International  Union. 

Senator  HisoooK.  ISTo;  we  have  had  some  of  the  manufoctarttrs. 

Mr.  MoOniBE.  The  manufacturers  in  my  State  are  unanimous 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  cigar-makers  who  are  not 
members  of  your  union  f 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Some  come  in  last  winter 
during  a  lockout,  but  some  of  them  are  red-hot  socialists. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  McGtriBE.  New  York.  There  is  an  element  working  in  our  trade 
that  are  inclined  rather  strongly  to  socialism,  opposed  to  all  laws. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  they  understand  by  socialism  t 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  To  bring  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  interestsand 
distribution  of  everything  under  the  power  of  the  State,  and  have  it 
run  the  whole  machine,  knocking  out  the  individual  entirely. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Do  you  know  whether,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington some  time  ago,  propositions  were  formulated,  saying  that  they 
wanted  the  law  changed  t  I  think  it  was  a  meeting  of  cigar  men,  per- 
haps manufacturers. 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  of  any  meeting 
ever  being  held  here. 

Senator  HtsoooK.  I  thought  there  wafi  a  meeting  of  that  kind  held 
here  last  winter. 

Mr.  McGuiBK.  I  know  there  wai^  a  meeting  here  of  a  committee  of 
manufacturers  from  New  York.  They  stopped  at  Willard's  Hotel  three 
days,  and  got  into  a  growl,  and  went  home. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  No,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  meeting  h^e 
of  both  cigar  men  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  they  oonsider^  this 
subject  of  removing  the  internal-revenue  tax  from  cigars. 

The  Ghaibman.  There  were  tobacco  men  here;  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  cigar  men  were  with  them  or  not. 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  There  were  no  cigar  men  with  them,  I  assure  yon  of 
that.  I  know  the  tobacco  manufacturers  favor  the  keeping  up  of  the 
internal  revenue. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  wanted  a  small  tax  on  little  packages  to  pre- 
serve the  brand. 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  So  far  as  manufacturers  of  cigars  are  concerned,  they 
look  upon  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  there  is  no  question  about  that 

The  GHAiBMAif.  Md  yoa  hope  to  be  »  ip^pu^turer  yowrself  wm* 
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Ifr.  McOuiBB.  I  hope  to  be  in  time,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  yoa  will  be.    I  am  with  yoa  in  sympathy. 

Mr.  MoUuiBE.  If  a  man  gets  to  manufactaring  cigars  and  works 
hard,  and  makes  a  good  brand  of  cigars,  the  present  internalrevenae 
^tem  protects  that  man,  because  they  allow  nobody,  to  use  that  brand 
but  the  real  owner  of  it. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Then  yon  believe  in  protection  ? 

Mr.  MoOiriBE.  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I  look  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tions for  protection.    I  am  a  believer  in  trades  unions. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  think  the  labor  ought  to  be  done  in  this  country 
whenever  it  can  bef 

Mr.  MoOuntB.  Most  assuredly ;  I  think  this  is  just  the  place  for  it 
Tiiere  is  a  lot  of  fellows  come  over  here  and  make  a  few  dollars,  and 
expect  to  go  back ;  that  ought  to  be  stopped.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cigar  question. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  what  we  can  do  here  we  ought  to 
del 

Mr.  MoGviRS.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  all  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  The  name  of  your 
organisation  is  the  Cigar-makers'  International  Union,  I  believe  t 

Mr.  MoOuiRE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  McGuire,  the  desire  of 
that  union  is  that  the  present  internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars  and 
cheroots  be  coutinned  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  MoGuiRB.  Exactly. 

Senator  Harris.  It  desires  that  the  tax  upon  such  tobaccos  as  are 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  making  cigars  should  be  reduced  or  aboi- 
ished. 

Mr.  MoOuiRS.  Allow  me.  So  far  as  our  union  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  taken  any  vote,  but  I  have  expressed  my  individual  opinion. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  individual  opinion  is  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  have  that  abolished  f 

Mr.  MoOuiRB.  I  think  so  far  as  the  cigar-makers  are  concerned 
that  is  their  view,  bnt  I  think  perhaps  the  farmers  would  object. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  cigar-makers  are  there  in  the  United 
States,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  MoOuiRB.  I  should  think  perhaps  60,000. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  you  any  accurate  or  approximate  information 
as  to  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  t 

Mr.  MoOuiRB.  Ko,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  a  good  many 
more  than  60,000  f 

Mr.  MoGxTiSE.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  only  speaking  of  cigar 
tobacco;  I  am  not  speaking  of  making  plug  tobacco. 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  speaking  of  the  producers  of  tobacco,  not  the 
manufacturers  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MoGuiRB.  Exactly.  I  don't  think  there  are  that  many  that  pro- 
dace  or  raise  tpbacco  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  plug  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Senator  Harris.  You  are  only  speaking  of  cigars,  leaf  and  filling  ? 

Mr.  MoGuiRB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  tbat  you  think  the  farmery 
would  object  to  it  f 

Mr.  Mo&yxiW.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Ghaibman.  And  for  that  reaeon  I  sappoae  yoa  are  wilttng  tiiat 
the  fanners  shall  have  the  same  protection  in  oar  eonntry  that  yoa 
havet 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  fanners  having  proteetkm. 
I  am  satisfied.  The  feeling  in  our  trade  is  that  if  thi«  tax  were  triDon 
off  the  consumer  would  get  no  benefit  whatever  from  it,  beeanae  yoa 
.  might  say  it  is  only  about  3  mills  on  eaoh  cigar. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  yoa  think  that  if  we  lake  off  the 
entire  revenue  tax  any  cigar  that  sells  now.  for  5  cents  would  then  sell 
for  6  cents  f 

Mr.  McQuiBB.  Would  still  continue  to  sell  for  5  oentSi  and  a  lO^nt 
dgar  would  still  sell  for  10  cents,  and  a  2<cent  cigar  would  still  sell  for 
3  cents.   It  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference,  I  am  sure* 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  reg- 
ulate the  matter  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  about-- the  preeervalion 
of  biands  and  trademarks  by  your  international  trade-union  stHmpt 

Mr.  MoOniBE.  No,  sir ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  There  are  some 
of  these  fellows  now  claiming  to  be  honorable  mauufbctoreits  who  go  to 
work  and  get  up  counterfeit  labels.  We  have  injunctions  passed  apon 
them  to  restrain  them  from  it,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of 
them  in  the  penitentiary  yet,  though  we  hope  to  have  some  of  them 
there  some  time. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  counterfeit  your  label  f 

Mr.  MoOxjibb.  They  counterfeit  our  label. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  ought  to  get  it  engraved  so  that  it  could  not  be 
counterfeited. 

Mr.  MoGuiBB.  They  do  pretty  well  on  bank  notes  sometimes,  yoa 
know. 

Senator  Habbis.  Have  it  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  srt 

Mr.  MoGuiBB.  They  come  pretty  near  counterfeiting  bank  notes,  so 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  a  label  that  they  could  not  coaster- 
feit. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  nsl 

Mr.  MoliuiBE.  Only  one  thing.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  duty  as  it  is 
,  now,  and  I  think  agitation  would  cause  trouble,  especially  when  cold 
weather  comes.    Our  wages  are  not  so  very  great,  you  know. 

Senator  Hiscook.  How  does  the  Mills  bill  affect  rates  t 

Mr.  MgGtjibe.  I  believe  the  Mills  bill  lei^ves  it  as  it  is  so  fiur  as  rate^ 
are  concerned.  I  believe  there  is  a  change  made  in  the  bond  system. 
I  believe  all  the  change  made  is  in  the  matter  of  the  bond.  Under  the 
present  law  a  bond  is  required  of  so  much,  and  1 100  more  for  each  addi- 
tional man  employed,  while  the  Mills  bill  makes  the  bond  $100forintn- 
ufacturing  cigars,  and  $10  for  each  additional  man.  So  it  gives  a  man 
who  is  now  working  journey  work  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bondsmen, 
Iierhaps,  when  he  might  not  have  it  under  tiie  present  law*  That  is  all 
the  change,  I  believe.    That  is  a  difficulty  that  could  be  easily  « rmedicd. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  agree  to  that  provision  in  the  MilU  bill  f 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Yes,  most  assuredly  I  do.  We  have  no  objecttou  in 
the  world  to  reducing  amount  of  the  bond  to  be  given ;  would  rather 
fovor  it,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  At  the  time  that  law  was  passed 
in  regard  to  bonds  it  was  during  war  times,  and  that  feature  of  it  baa 
not  been  changed  since.  There  was  no  great  olgection  to  it,  but  some- 
times it  troubles  a  man  to  give  bond* 
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CARPET  WOOL. 

WAsmNOTONy  D.  0.,  September  13, 188& 

HbtM  of  a  hearing  of  70HK  L.  H01F8T0V,  proiidont  of  Hartfcid  Carpet 
Ckmipany,  Hartford ;  JOHH  SIiOASS,  of  tbe  Alex.  Smith  ft  Son  Oftrpet 
Oampaay,  Vew  Tork;  JA1(SS  D0B80V,  of  John  ft  Jamet  Dobeon,  Fhila- 
dd]^;  P.  B.  SDEPSOV,  president  of  the  Bozlniry  Oaxpet  Oompanyt 
BoaUm,  KaM.;  GHABIiES  V.  VAIEBAim,  treaeorer  of  Bigelow  Oarpet 
Oompaay,  Boston,  Kass.;  WILLIAM  B.  KBBBALL,  of  the  Bigelow  Car- 
pet Company,  Hew  Tork ;  E.  T.  MA80B,  of  Boofield  ft  Mason,  PUladd- 
1^;  S.  B.  STOrSOB,  of  Stinson  Bros,  ft  Knrlhanm,  Philadelphia;  BOB- 
BBT  DOBBAH,  of  Soman  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Chaibman  (Senator  Allkoh):  Gentlemen,  yoa  represent  the 
earpet  industry  of  tbe  country.    The  wool-growers  have  SQggesFted  cer-  * 
tain  amendments,  on  which  we  desire  to  ask  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Faibbanks.  We  are  represented  here  in  number  to  show  our  in- 
terest.   Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Houston  will  answer  any  qnestions  pat,  and 
statements  will  cover  the  widest  range  necessary. 


STATBMEBT  OP  JAMBS  DOBSOB.     • 

Tha  0HAIBMA17.  There  are  two  matters  we  want  to  inquire  about 
espeeiaUy*  If  you  will  look  on  page  2  of  the  schedule,  linea  24  and  2i, 
yoa  wfll  see  the  following  words,  which  the  wool-growers  ask  shall  be 
inserted: 

Exelndbig  sooli  wools,  when  improved  by  the  introdnction  of  Merino  or  Edglkh 
bloQd; 

So  as  to  make  the  paragraph  read : 

CUu8  3. — Carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools:  Snoh  as  Donskoi,  native  South 
Amcfrican,  CordoTa,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  saoh  wooJs  of  like 
thaifctmt  as  hai^e  been  heretofore  usnally  imported  into  the  United  States  horn  Tnr- 
bey,  Greece^  Eg3rptt  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  ezolnding  saeh  wools  when  improved  by 
the  introdnotion  of  Merino  or  English  blood. 

What  haive  you  to  say  on  that  proposition  t 

Mr.  DoBaojf.  The  words  'improved  by  the  introdnction  of  Merino 
or  English  blood  ^  would  lead  to  considerable  confusion  and  endless 
Uiigatiod  on  tke  part  of  tbe  importers  of  the  wool.  There  is  scarcely 
a  fleece  of  carpet  wool  that  is  now  grown  in  which  you  can  not  find 
some  trace  of  the  English  blood.  Oarpet  wool,  so  called,  is  well  known. 
The  samples  of  all  the  various  grades  are  now  in  the  custom-house,  and 
have  been  ever  since  the  tariff  act  of  1867.  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  those  words  should  be  placed  in  the  act.  In  the  first  place  they 
wimld  take  from  the  American  carpet  manufacturer  that  class  of  wool 
in  which  there  is  a  trace  of  the  English  blood  and  always  has  been  a 
traM  of  the  English  blood ;  take  it  entirely  away  from  him,  and  he 
could  not  ose  it^  That  would  be  tbe  best  class  of  East  India  or  Egyp- 
liaD  wool.  We  isiport  these  wools  iuto  the  United  States  I  should  sup- 
peae  to  the  extent  oi  abont  60,000  bales  a  year  of  an  average  weight  of 
860  poonda.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  the  best  classes  of  carpet,  such  as 
the  Aubussou  and  ^xminster.    Without  that  class  of  rool  these  goods 


Vi< 
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coald  not  be  made.  That  is  why  I  would  object  to  the  words  "exclud- 
ing  snch  wools  when  improved  by  the  introdaction  of  Merino  or  En- 
glish blood." 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  always 
been  an  admixture  of  English  blood  in  these  wools  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  not  a  fleece  of  carpet  wool  grown,  aoarcely, 
that  will  not  show  a  trace  of  the  English  blood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  true? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Ever  since  1  was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  over  20  years,  I  should  suppose  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  clause  about  which  we  have  had  some 
trouble  is  the  clause  to  be  found  in  lines  31  to  34  inclusive,  on  the  same 
page: 

AU  wools  which,  when  imported,  shall  contain  less  than  fifteen  per  oentam  of  the 
weiffht  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  classified  as  scmired 
wo(3,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  tliat  clause  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Decidedly.   * 

The  Chairman.  What  is  j^our  objection  ! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  the  first  place  it  will  take  from  us  what  we  have  been 
getting  ever  since  this  law  was  passed — 90  per  cent  of  the  Donskoi  or 
Bussian  wools.  Those  wools  shrink  all .  the  way  firom  10  to  12  and  25 
per  cent,  and  come  in  as  washed  wool.  Put  a  limit  on  them  and  the 
appraiser  will  take  a  little  lot  of  wool  and  test  that  little  lot  of  wool  to 
see  how  muchunimal  matter  there  may  be  contained  therein.  He  may 
take  it  out  of  one  bale  and  the  next  bale  may  be  worse,  or  it  may  b^ 
better.  It  would  not  he  possible  for  an  appraiser  to  get  a  oorrect  esti- 
mate of  the  shrinkage  unless  he  took  5,000,  6,000,  or  7,000  pounds  and 
scoured  it  carefullyi  It  would  lead  to  endless  litigations  so  far  as  the 
Donskoi  wool  is  concerned.  Then  it  would  strike  at  all  our  shorter  or 
spinning  wools  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  our  iugxain  car- 
pets, such  as  the  low  East  India  wool,  the  washed  East  India  wool,  oost- 
ing  probably  4  pence  to  5  pence  half-penny  a  pound,  nearly  all  of  which 
come  in  washed.  It  would  put  them  into  the  scoured  class,  and  to  that 
extent  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  carpets  and  increase  the  cost  of 
the  duty,  which  is  now  2^,  while  on  the  scoured  basis  it  would  be  7}. 
It  would  make  a  difference  in  every  yard  of  ingrain  carpet  of  10  cents. 
The  wools  to  day  are  no  different  from  what  they  have  always  been. 
The  condition  has  been  the  same  during  my  entire  recollection* 

The  Chairman.  As  respecting  the  per  centum  of  dirt,  etct 

llr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chajrman.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  <Aaract6r  of  tii6 
importations  in  that  respect  for  some  yewrst 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Since  1857.    My  recollection  carries  me  back  to  then. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  conclude,  after  looking  this  Infl^ 
ter  over,  that  this  change  should  be  made.  What  effect  would  it  have 
upon  the  carpel  industry  as  it  is  now  carried  onf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  simply  increase  the  cost  of 
the  ingrain  carpet  10  cents  per  yard.  That  would  be  the  first  effeet  It 
would  have  the  same  effect  upon  Brussels  carpet,  because  it  would  apply 
to  the  Donskoi  wools  of  that  kind.  You  might  say  it  would  incieaae 
the  cost  of  carpets  1 5  per  cent.    I  think  it  woold  be  about  that  amoont 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  you  understate  it. 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  understate  it.    I  want  to  be  fair. 
Senator  Aldbigh.   Yoa  are  speaking  now  of  the  last  provision 
merely  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  provision  that  all  wools  imported  which  contain 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  or  other  for- 
eign matter,  shall  be  classified  as  scoured  wool  and  pay  duty  accord- 
ingly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  first  provision : 

Exelndiog  rach  wools  when  improYed  by  the  Introdtiotioii  of  merino  or  English 
b}o«>d. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  would  be  few  importations  of  wool  that  would 
not  be  stopped.  There  would  be  questioning  and  caviling  as  to  how 
much  merino  blood  was  in  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  suppose  it  had  to  pay  duty  at  10  or  11  cents 
a  pound  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  could  not  use  it  It  would  sim  ply  ruin  the  carpet 
industry. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ton  eould  not  pay  10  or  11  cents  a  pound  for  it  and 
manofiActure  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir :  we  should  not  buy  that  class  of  wool  if  we 
had  to  i>ay  10  cents.  We  would  sooner  bay  the  English  wool.  It  would 
be  oheaxier  than  the  carpet  wool,  becanse  we  could  get  a  better  result 
out  of  the  English  wool.  It  would  simply  prohibit  the  use  of  the  pres- 
ent oarpet  wool  by  the  American  mauu&icturer. 

Mr.  HoTTSTON.  It  would  make  caf  pets  cheaper  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  dearer  here. 

Sttiator  8HBBMAN.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  points  made 
by  the  wool^growers  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  They  claim  that 
the  classification  of  these  wools  is  based  upon  classification  by  blood, 
80  that  class  2,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Gottswold,  Lincolnshire  down 
combing  wool,  and  other  wools,  being  wools  of  English  blood,  should  pay 
a  tax  oi'  10  cents  a  pound;  and  that  class  3,  carpet  wools,  and  other  simi- 
lar wools,  have  always  expressly  been  defined  as  excluding  such  wools 
when  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merino  or  English  blood;  but  by 
the  use  ot  the  words  '^  English  blood,"  defining  class  2,  they  say  the 
carpet  men  are  scouring  the  world  over  for  carpet  of  wools  of  English 
blood  precisely  like  the  wools  described  in  class  2  in  order  to  avoid 
duty,  and  that  that  is  a  violation  of  their  understanding  of  thecontrsu^t 
made  in  1867  between  the  wool-growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers. 
What  hav^  you  to  say  to  that? 

Mr.  I>OBSON.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  false ;  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
it.  It  is  possible  sometimes  that  people  might  pass  a  few  bales  of  sam- 
ples of  wool  that  they  were  not  used  to  importing,  and  claim  it  ought 
to  be  passed  as  number  2;  but  it  could  not  continue.  L  do  not  think 
the  carpet  manufacturers  as  a  class  have  ever  attempted  any  such 
thing.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  under  the  classification  of 
the  wools  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  it. 

Senator  Shbbman.  I  suppose  the  charge  is  made  not  that  the  car- 
pet manufacturers  do  this,  but  that  the  manufiBUSturers  of  clothing 
bay  these  wools,  called  carpet  wools,  for  manufacturing  clothing.  I 
will  read  a  single  paragraph  of  the  statement  made  by  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen : 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mannfactarerci  are  seeking  all  the  comers  of  the  world 
for  such  carpet  wools  as  are  improved  with  a  cross  of  merino  or  English  blood  to 
mawrfaotnre  into  olothing. 
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What  do  yoa  say  to  that  f    Are  yon  engaged  in  the  mandfEUstore  of 
clothing  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  are  engaged  in  making  almost  all  kinds  of  woolen 
goods.  Carpets  are  merely  one  branch  of  oar  business;  probably  one- 
tbird  of  it. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  do  yon  say  to  thatf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  say  this:  That  there  has  always  been  more  or  leas 
carpet  wool  mauufactnred  into  the  coarser  fabrics  of  woolen  goods  ever 
since  my  time;  and  there  is  no  more  to-day  than  there  sdways  has  been. 
Durin£r  tiie  past  two  or  three  years  of  the  depressed  condition  of  oar 
worsted  industries  luany  maimi'aA;urers  of  cheviot  goods  have  attempted 
to  use  carpet  wool  for  the  mauaiacture  of  cheviot. 

Mr.  Houston.  Merely  a  mixture. 

Mr.  DoBSoN.  I  will  come  to  that  directly.  They  have  attempted  to 
do  it.  For  instance,  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Bagdad  wools,  wools 
grown  in  the  Levaut,  75  per  cent,  of  which  are  color^  and  25  per  cent, 
of  which  are  white.  The  Riverside  Mills  I  believe  have  attempted  it. 
I  believe  they  got  a  number  of  these  wools  and  selected  the  finest  per- 
tious  out.  They  probably,  got  about  60  per  cent,  oat  of  the  wo(4s  that 
they  could  use  with  the  admixture  and  4:0  per  cent,  that  they  woold 
cast  away.  They  attempted  it,  but  1  think  it  proved  a  failure.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  can  make  a  success  in  trying  to  manufacture  carpet 
wo(»ls  iuto  clothing.  The  characteristics  of  the  wools  are  so  Qiifereot 
and  the  workings  of  the  wool  are  so  different  that  you  cannot  uat  them 
for  the  same  purposes.  A  carpet  wool  has  a  coarse  fiber.  It  has  not 
the  soft  and  pliable  feeling  that  the  clothing  wool  has.  There  is  another 
concern  besides  the  liiverside  Mill  that  has  tried  if.  They  have  all 
made  failures.  They  made  the  goods  up,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  market.  I  think  that  the  first  time  I  have  known  them  to 
use  carpet  wool  for  purposes  of  that  sort ;  but  for  other  maoofactares, 
such  as  coarse  horse  blankets  and  the  common  blankets  used  by  the 
miners  and  a  great  many  of  the  poor  people,  a  certain  proportion  of  car- 
pet wools  are  used  and  always  have  been  used. 

SSenator  Aldbigh.  And  were  used  in  18671 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  £ast  India  wools  having  a  trace 
of  the  English  blood  are  used  exclusively  in  England  for  the  manafaot- 
nre  of  blankets.  The  blanket  that  Colonel  McKinley  had,  that  was 
bought  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  at  least  two-thirds  carpet  wool 
in  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Blankets  bought  for  the  Army  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Blankets  bought  for  the  hospitals,  I  think.  Two-thirds 
of  the  wool  in  that  blanket  was  carpet  wool.  We  submitted  samples 
of  domestic  manufacture  made  of  American  wool,  worth  20  or  :'0  per 
cent,  more  than  that  blanket  possibly  could  be  worth,  and  they  took  the 
English  blanket,  because  they  saved  the  duty. 

Senator  Shebmam.  That  was  made  of  carpet  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Two  thirds  of  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Another  inquiry.  I  want  to  bring  yon  <doseIy  to 
the  complaint  of  these  people.  They  say  that  the  whole  cUmsification 
made  here  between  the  wool  growers  and  the  woolen  manafactarers 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  requires  2  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  washed  wool,  and  it  requires  3  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  to  make  1  of  scoured  wool,  and  3^  to  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  applies  more  to  broadcloth  than  to  eaipets^doesit 
notf 
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Senator  Shebman.  You  say  yon  represent  all  of  those.  I  want  to 
_  at  the  whole  matter.  These  gentlemen  do  not  complain  so  far  as 
the  wools  are  nsed  iu  carpet,  bat  say  the  nse  of  the  wools  for  other 
purposes  defeats  the  law,  and  defeats  the  equality  of  the  protection. 
I  will  read  from  their  letter : 

In  the  second  and  third  olassee  washed  wools,  shrinkins  &om  10  to  15  per  cent,  only, 
are  imported  that  now  par  only  the  dnty  of  nnwashed,  which  are  so  dean  that 
they  are  practically  sconied. 

They  also  claim  when  a  wool  contains  but  15  per  cent,  it  is  soonred 
wooL 

They  are  so  dean,  that  they  are  mannfactnied  into  goods  in  many  cases  withont 
further  washing,  being  worked  by  machinery  iu  the  condition  in  which  they  are  im- 
ported. This  is  a  sreat  hart  to  the  wool-growers,  and  is  one  of  the  aboses  of  the 
present  tariff  law  which  they  want  corrected.  It  is  eztrsmelv  important  to  them  that 
aooared  wool  should  be  defined  by  some  limitation  as  to  snrlnjcage,  so  that  wools 
practically  scoured  shall  not  be  admitted  at  the  duty  of  unwashed,  as  now  practiced. 

The  wool-growers  of  the  United  States  sufi^  more  flrom  the  competition  of  these 
impcoTed  wools,  imported  under  Class  3  as  carpet  wools  than  from  any  other  canse. 
In  Cordova,  and  other  South  American  proviucee,  so-called  carpet  wools  are  being 
improved  by  the  nse  of  Merino  blood,  ana  in  East  India,  Northern  AfHea,  and  else- 
where by  the  use  of  English  blood,  and  where  so  improved  by  a  remote  cross  of 
Engliah  or  Merino  blood  are  sought  by  American  manufacturers  lor  olothing  pur^ 
posee.  At  the  late  wool  eonferenee  in  Waehingt'On  a  prominent  Kew  England  mann- 
lactorer  stated  that  he  could  use  and  was  using  75  per  cent,  of  Salonica  wools  (oaipet 
wools.  Class  number  3)  for  mannfaoturing  in:o  cheap  cheviots.  It  is  estimated  tnat 
60  per  cent,  of  the  finer  grades  of  Class  3,  carpet  wools,  are  used  for  clothing  purposes. 
We  find  them  being  nseain  alarse  number  of  clothing  miHs  here  and  all  over  the 
eonntry.    These  are  the  wools  wnioh  have  a  remote  Euglish  or  Merino  oross. 

That  is  the  complaint  they  make.  What  do  yon  say  to  that  f  By 
bringing  in  these  vools  and  nslDg  them  for  making  clothing  they  say 
yon  have  substantially  defeated  the  protection  which  they  thought  tiiey 
enjoyed  under  the  law. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  true  definition  of  a  scoured  article  is  that  which  is 
clean.  If  wool  is  not  thoroughly  clean  it  can  not  be  used  for  man- 
n&ctnring  purposes.  We  can  not  dye  it.  The  color  will  not  go  into 
an  article  that  is  not  clean ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  scouring  process  is 
concerned. 

Senator  Shbbman.  Why  should  it  take  more  than  a  pound  of  soonred 
wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  For  this  reason  :  Take  a  pound  of  wool  and  make  it 
into  cloth,  such  as  you  are  wearing  today.  It  is  first  spun  into  yarn ; 
in  the  process  of  spinning  more  or  less  of  the  substance  flies  away  from 
the  wool ;  then  it  Is  woven,  and  there  is  still  more  waste.  After  it  is 
woven  it  goes  to  the  fulling-mill,  which  cleans  the  fiber,  etc.  Then  it 
goes  to  what  we  call  a  gig  or  teasel,  that  teases  the  fibers  and  puts  a 
^Lce  on  the  cloth.  Without  the  teasel  you  could  not  make  a  piece  of 
broadcloth.  It  pulls  the  fibers  out.  My  experience  in  making  woolen 
goods  for  over  twenty  years  is  that  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  shrink 
from  27  to  32^  per  cent,  in  cloth.    That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Shebman.  Scoured  wool  f 

Mr*  DoBSON.  Which  is  made  into  finished  cloth:  and  we  will  scour  it 
so  that  not  a  particle  of  dirt  or  animal  matter  shall  remain  in  it» 

Senator  Shebman.  Scoured  woolhas  about  how  much  dirt  in  itt 

Mr:  DoBSON.  Scoured  wool  ought  not  to  have  any  dirt  in  it.  It  ought 
all  to  be  taken  out  The  washed  wool  will  have  all  the  way  from  15  to 
65  per  cent  of  dirt  in  it. 

Senator  Shebmak.  After  the  wool  is  scoured  you  say  there  is  still  a 
wastage  of  27  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  D0BS05.  In  the  process  of  manufacture. 
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Mr,  Houston.  A  wastage  of  fiber.  .     . 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Wheu  you  get  it  into  the  foiling- mill  that  wastage 
oomes  out  and  is  pold  as  flocks,  or  is  taken  into  the  manure  pile.  The 
teasel  is  a  large  machine  7  feet  wide  and  circular.  It  is  something  Like 
a  heavy  bar.  It  goes  around  and  keeps  pulling  out  the  materiid  every 
time  it  revolves.  With  every  revolution  it  diminishes  so  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  wool  and  takes  it  away. 

Senator  Shbbman.  Where  does  it  go  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  either  is  saved  in  the  fulling-mill  or  the  gig.  The  gig 
flocks  is  sold.  It  is  sold  very  largely  around  Philadelphia  to  fill  beds  in 
place  of  feathers.  The  fulling  flocks  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  or 
anything  it  can  be  used  for.    It  can  not  be  used  over  again  for  wool 

The  Ghaibman.  Not  for  manufacturing  doth!  ' 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  To  what  extent  is  carpet  wool  or  any  portioD  of 
it  used  for  clothing  purposes  or  any  other  purpose  than  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  judge  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  would  be  the  qoiui  ' 
tity. 

Senator  Shebman.  About  how  many  pounds  of  wool  in  the  coudition 
here  described  outers  into  an  average  yard  of  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  take  2}  pounds  of  the  average  carpet  wool 
washed  to  make  a  pound  of  worsted  yarn. 

Senator  Sherman;  You  use  a  good  deal  of  other  material  in  carpets. 
Take  the  average  carpet. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  are  so  many  varieties.  I  will  take  an  average 
ingrain  carpet     That  weighs  about  21  ounces. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  have  other  material  In  an  ingrain  carpet! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  How  much  wool  have  yon  in  an  ordinary  carpet! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  an  ordinary  ingrain  carpet  there  are  about  6  ouDces 
of  warp.  It  will  take  1  pound  of  wool  that  is  imported  now  in  the  ordi- 
nary condition  to  make  6  ounces  of  worsted  for  an  ingrain  carpet 

Senator  Shebman.  That  would  make  Enough  tor  a  yard  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  For  the  warp! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  filling  is  made  up  in  some  cases  of  a  little  bit  of 
everything;  anything  to  cheapen  it.  We  have  got  to  have  at  least  one- 
third  of  pure  wool  to  make  a  decent  carpet.  It  will  take  I  pound  of 
filling  and  6  ounces  of  worsted,  which  gives  us  22  ounces  and  there  will 
be  a  wastage  of  5  or  G  per  cent  in  working  it  up.  That  makes  a  yard 
of  carpet  20  to  21  ounces.  To  make  that  yard  of  carpet  it  will  take  15 
ounces  of  the  worst-ed  and  2  pounds  of  wool.  That  allows  for  the  adul- 
terant. I  am  talking  about  wool  of  the  condition  in  which  it  is  imported^ 
not  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Sheuman.  Do  you  apply  that  alone  to  ingrain  carpets! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  feir. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  others ;  will  it  take 
more  or  less  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  a  different  class  of  wool  that  enters  into  the  worL 
It  is  all  long  wool  that  enters  into  Brussels  carpet.  A  standard  Bms- 
sels  carpet  ought  to  have  20  to  2L  ounces  of  worsted.  It  will  take  2^ 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  imported  to  make  a  pound 
of  worsted.    You  can  make  the  calculation. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  is  tlie  proportion  of  ingrain  carpets  to  all 
other  carpets  combined  in  this  countr^! 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  The  iDgrain  carpets  are  the  popular  oarpets,  and  1 
sboald  suppose  there  are  quite  as  many  of  them  made  as  of  any  other. 

Senator  Shebman.  As  of  all  others  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  As  of  all  others,  I  should  judge.  I  should  think  so. 
That  would  be  my  judgment.    What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Sloane  f 

Mr.  Bloane.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  largest  demand  is  for  cheap  carpet  t 

Mr.  BoBSON.  Yes ;  they  are  now  selling  too  cheap,  in  fact. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  more  questions.  I 
Bimply  wanted  to  show  you  the  representations  of  the  wool  men.  They 
claim  that  by  protection  the  domestic  industry  is  eucouraged,  and  that 
yoa  by  changing  your  prices  and  changing  your  markets,  and  by  the 
tricks  of  trade,  as  they  call  them,  have  intr<Kluoed  into  competition  with 
them  eighty  to  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  other  wools  at  2}  cents 
a  pound,  and  they  think  that  is  an  injustice  to  them. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  be  a  great  injustice  if  it  was  true.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  imi)ortation  of  carpet  wools.  ,  Some 
people  have  said  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  these  wools  were  used  for 
other  purposes  than  carpets.  I  went  over  a  list  of  spinners  of  worsted 
yam  for  carpet  purposes  exclusively.  After  I  got  through  with  it  I 
aabmitted  it  to  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Fairbanks.  We  require  to-day 
of  the  long  combing  carpet  wools  alone  to  supply  our  industry  over 
50,000,000  pounds.  I  put  Mr.  Houston  down  here  as  producing  5,000 
poands  of  this  worsted  per  day.  I  submitted  it  to  him.  He  says  they 
are  producing  7,000  pounds  per  day,  so  I  have  underestimated  his  pro- 
duction nearly  50  per  cent.  I  put  Mr.  Fairbanks  down  at  5,000,  and 
he  tells  me  the  number  is  6,000  or  7,000.  So  I  say  my  estimates  are 
underestimates  at  least  10  or  15  per  cent.  Of  course  you  know  there 
are  seasons  of  dull  times  when  the  machinery  is  not  running.  There 
ia  no  question  but  what  t^is  quantity  of  50,000,000  pounds  is  consumed 
annually  for  the  long  worsted  portions  of  the  wool.  We  have  got  to 
have  at  least  20,600,000  to  25,000,000  pounds,  probably  more,  of  shorter 
wool  that  goes  to  make  up  the  filling,  and  does  not  require  the  length  and 
tenacity;  such  wools  as  are  uses  for  Axminster  and  Aubosson  carpets. 
They  can  not  use  so  long  a  wool  as  we  want  for  the  Brussels  carpets. 
The  combing  wool  is  used  for  the  warp  and  the  filling  wool  is  used  for  the 
web.  So  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  consump- 
tion of  carpet  wools  being  any  less  than  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds 
annually.  I  think  I  can  trace  it  and  show  you  where  it  all  goes  and 
where  it  is  used.  Of  course  they  point  to  the  large  increase  of  the 
carpet  wools,  but  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  large  increase 
in  machinery  to  make  a  market  for  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  machinery  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  An  increase  of  machinery. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  use  any  American  wool  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir ;  but  we  wish  we  could.  We  could  make  brighter 
colors  if  we  could  use  American  wool. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  yon  claim,  from  your  actual  statistics  and 
comparison  of  views,  that  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cariiets  now 
75,000,000  pounds  of  wool  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  From  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  I  claim, 
are  annually  (consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  importation  of  third-class  carpet  wools  last  year 
was  only  81,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Dobson.  You  must  not  forget  that  there  are  also  our  own  domes- 
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tac  wooIb.  There  are  the  very  coarse  tag  ends  and  then  there  is  the 
Ttrj  coarse  Colorado  wool.  They  use  some  of  that  for  carpet  porposeft. 
They  have  all  got  to  go  together.  I  suppose  we  ase  of  the  American 
wool  for  the  short  filling  rolls,  mixed  with  East  India  and  other  wools, 
probably  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  pounds. 

The  Ohaibman.  1?hat  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  ont;  how  mach  of  the 
American  product  yon  use. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  But  that  is  diminishing  yearly.  It  did  look  a  few  years 
ago  as  if  we  should  have  to  stop  it.  It  is  Impossible  to  get  it  We 
can't  get  it  because  it  won't  pay  the  growers  to  ^row  it.  There  is  no 
measure  of  protection  you  can  give  them  that  will  cause  them  to  grow 
carpet  wool. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  distinguish,  in 
description  or  otherwise,  a  carpet  wool  from  a  clothing  wool,  otner  t^n 
that  in  the  classification  here  now  f    Is  there  any  better  way  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  can  be  no  better  way.  That  question  has  been 
passed  upon  by  the  best  wool  judges  in  the  world.  They  have  got  to 
eome  down  to  the  first  principle  all  the  time.  It  is  very  rare  we  can  get 
carpet  wool  that  is  a  pure  white.  There  will  be  a  gray  hair  running 
through  it.  The  characteristics  are  so  distinct  there  can  be  no  possible 
chance  of  making  a  wrong  classification  if  a  person  wants  to  do  his 
duty. 

The  GhaibIcan.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  produce  all  our  carpet  wool  here  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  for  the  reason  that 
these  wools  are  grown  in  semi-barbarous  countries,  many  of  them,  and 
it  would  require  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  prodnce  or  attend  a 
herd  or  flock  of  carpet  sheep  as  to  attend  to  a  flock  of  clothing  sheep, 
and  the  clip  of  a  carpet  sheep  will  give  you  probably  3  pounds.  Tfaey 
cross  them  with  blood  and  get  the  clips  up  to  7, 8,  and  10  pounds  of  wool 
which  is  of  a  much  superior  quality  and  worth  a  great  deal  more  money. 
Consequently  the  American  farmers,  like  all  other  men  of  businesB,  go 
into  what  will  pay  them  best.  They  are  not  going  to  produce  a  fleece 
of  carpet  wool  and  get  20  cents  for  it  when  they  can  prodnce  a  fleece  of 
a  better  grade  of  wool  and  get  50  or  75  cents  for  it.  That  is  commdn 
sense.  It  may  be  the  case,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  it,  when 
there  will  be  much  carpet  wool  raised  in  this  country. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Is  there  any  way,  either  by  fixing  a  dividing  point 
on  their  value  or  otherwise,  by  which  all  of  the  lower  grades  of  carpet 
wool,  those  which  could  not  be  used  for  blankets  or  for  clothing,  can  be 
put  on  the  free  list  and  the  duty  be  maintained  on  the  higher  grades! 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  don't  know  of  any,  because  the  classification  and  the 
grade  of  the  wools  are  the  same.  The  only  difference  in  the  valneis 
that  one  is  washed  usually  and  the  other  is  unwashed.  That  makes  the 
value  of  the  wool  to  a  very  great  extent.  Of  course  the  gnAe  of  the 
wool  will  be  the  same  if  washed  as  if  unwashed. 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  all  this  description 
applies  to  carpet  wool,  but  that  the  only  difibrence  there  is  in  itifi  in 
^e  care  which  has  been  expended  upon  it  in  washing  and  scouring  it  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  No;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  way,  becaose 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  wool.  There  is  some  wool  where 
the  sheep  have  run  out  and  it  is  really  nothing  but  gimp.  Of  oanrse 
that  will  not  apply  to  all  wool.  What  I  meant  in  my  answer  was  this: 
For  inetanoe,  we  are  importing  Mediterranean  Turkey  wools.  They  are 
of  about  the  same  grade  washed  as  they  are  unwashed.  The  qualify  of 
the  wool  is  the  same  in  every  case,  only  one  is  cleaner  than  Uie  other, 
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I  andeivtood  jtoqt  qaeeUon  to  be  whether  there  was  any  diflfereDce  io 
vflklne  between  the  grades  of  oarpet  wools  that  come  iu ;  in  other  words, 
is  Aere  any  grade  of  oarpet  wools  that  can  be  distinguished  in  one  class 
aad  let  the  <^en  oome  in  another  class. 

Senator  Hisoook.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  DoBSOli.  We  can  get  the  low  East  India  wools,  which  are  simply 
oattle*hair  and  jtetoh  at  the  Liverpool  auctions  probably  3  cents  per 
poandf  and  all  snch  wools  as  thatb    Bat  we  do  not  want  that  stuff. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  mean  the  wools  which  you  use. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  With  the  average  wools  you  could  not  do  it  Ton  could 
not  do  it  with  the  wools  we  nse  and  want  to  use. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gould  you  put  a  limitation  of  price  that  would 
exclade  the  one  and  include  the  other  T 

Miw  DoBSON.  You  have  a  limitation  now  of  12  cents  per  pound  and 
it  leads  to  numerous  difficulties.  If  that  could  be  elimiuated  from  our 
stotate  books  and  the  law  made  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  rate  includ- 
ing charges,  if  you  please,  I  for  one  would  be  satisfied  to  take  that  view 
of  the  matter.  I  would  be  satisfied  to  take  the  average  duty  that  has 
been  odlected  on  all  wools  for  the  last  five  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  last  act,  and  whatever  the  ad  valorem  rate  should  be  let  it  be  ap* 
plied  to  aU  carpet  wool,  for  this  reason  :  We  are  limited  to  12  cents  a 
poimd  at  the  low  rate  of  duty,  and  over  that  it  is  double  the  duty.  It 
is  haman  nature  for  U8  to  all  try  to  get  the  wool  as  cheap  as  we  can. 
The  English  manufacturers  where  they  get  over  12  cents  a  pound  for 
unwBshed  wools  have  no  competition.  We  can  not  reach  it  If  there 
could  be  any  means  devised  whereby  that  12  cent  line  could  be  stricken 
oat  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  unpleasantness. 

The  Ohaikmak .  You  want  an  ad  valorem  rate  ou  oarpet  wool  t 

Mr.  BoBSON.  I  would  begin  in  1883  and  get  the  quotations  and  the 
average  amount  of  duty  that  was  paid  and  let  that  be  tbe  ad  valorem 
rate,  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty  on  carpet  wools. 

Sttiator  Hisoook.  You  mean  to  let  the  ad  valorem  rate  govern  in 
fixing  a  speoifie  rate  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  mean  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  then  we  will  have  ao- 
oesa  to  all  olasses  of  wool. 

The  Chaibman.  So  much  a  pound  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Whatever  it  might  be.  You  can  make  it  specific,  but 
not  well  unless  it  be  by  the  pound.  When  you  strike  the  very  low  qnali- 
tiea  of  wool  probably  they  would  be  made  to  pay  100  or  150  per  cent. 
dntyt  while  the  higher  grades  of  wool  would  only  pay  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Mtl  Dobman.  The  average  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Dobson.  But  it  woidd  not  be  flair.  The  duty  should  be  uniform, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Senntor  Aij>bioh.  I  find  the  importation  of  carpet  wool  in  1887  was  a 
little  over  85,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1888  it  was  somethiog  over  84,000,-. 

000  pounds,  a  falling  off.  of  aboiit  1,000,000  poundH  from  1887  to  1888. 

1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  made  an  estimate,  which  is 
concurred  in  by  the  other  carpet  manufacturers  present,  that  at  least 
75|000,060  pounds  are  annually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  by 
Ameiioan^manufaoturers. 

Mr.  Dobson.  We  can  trace  that  directly,  and  then  there  would  be 
qnite  anuaiber  of  people  who  used  carpet  wool,  small  mauut'acturers, 
tliat  we  oan  not  trace.  I  say  from  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds  an- 
neally. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Oan  you  gentlemen  make  an  estimate,  or  have 
jon  any  data  upon  which  to  base  ftu  estimate,  of  the  amount  which  is 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  which  might  be  called  a  legittnate 
purpose  for  carpet  wool,  because  the  rates  upon  blankets  and  flann^ 
were  fixed  by  the  act  of  1867  and  retained  in  the  present  law,  based 
upon  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  made  from  carpet  wool  t  Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  amount  that  is  used  in  that  wayf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  an  approximate  idea.  We  make 
all  kinds  of  blankets,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  blankets.  I  was 
going  over  our  books  last  year  and  found  that  we  used  for  common  horse 
blankets  and  the  very  low  grades  of  blankets  for  which  we  got  25  cents 
per  pound,  to  be  used  very  largely  in  the  West  and  South,  222^000 
pounds  of  what  we  call  autumn  Donskoi  wool — ^third-class  wooL  We 
are  using,  including  our  carpet  wool,  over  40,000  pounds  of  wool  every 
day. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  amount  used 
in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DoBBON.  I  should  judge  that  at  the  very  outside  it  would  not  be 
more  than  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  pounds.  It  is  used  in  all  cases  in 
small  proportions. 

Senator  Albbioh.  If  your  estimates  in  both  cases  are  oorreet  it 
leaves  but  a  very  small  amount  of  carpet  wools  that  could  possibly  be 
used  for  dotiiing  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  clotiiing  other 
than  those  I  have  alluded  to. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  but  a.  very  small  proportion.  It  is  impraotieal 
to  use  them.  We  can  not  use  them.  You  might  as  well  take  a  fiber  of 
silk  and  a  fiber  of  wool  and  put  them  together.  They  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  as  carpet  wool  and  class  1  and  2  of  wool.  In  mann- 
focturing  goods  we  have  got  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
wool  thi^  is  being  used.  You  can  not  take  a  fine  wool  and  a  coarse 
wool  and  mix  them  together,  because  you  lose  all  the  benefit  you  get 
from  the  fine  wool.  You  must  have  fine  wool  to  mix  with  fine  wool  and 
coarse  wool  to  mix  with  coarse  wool. 

Senator  Albbioh.  So  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement 
that  40  per  cent.,  or  34,000,000  pounds,  of  carpet  wool  is  used  in  the  man- 
facture  of  cloth  is  incorrect  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so.  I  do  not  think  t^ere 
is  a  particle  of  truth  in  it.  How  could  it  be  f  Her<^  are  the  gentlenien 
whose  names  have  been 'given.  They  know  where  the  wool  ia  used. 
They  are  large  concerns.  They  can  speak  for  themselves.  That  state- 
ment has  simply  beeu  gotten  up  on  account  of  depression  in  thetiade. 
It  is  the  cry  of  the  wool  dealers.  There  is  a  depression  in  the  trade,  and 
the  wool  dealers  have  not  a  market  for  wool  because  the  goods  are  com* 
ing  into  the  country.    They  are  coming  in  to-day. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  mean  manufactured  goods  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Manufacture<l  goods  of  low  grades,  sueh  as  worsted  coat- 
ings and  things  of  that  kind.  We  used  to  make  all  we  needed  in  this  conn- 
try  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18S3.  Since  that,  everything  has 
changed.  The  market  ha6  lieen  transferred  fi:t)m  here  abrcMd,  and  now 
we  get  the  goods,  instead  of  being  able  to  use  the  wool. 

Senator  Albbioh.  To  come  back  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  first 
part  of  your  testimony:  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  exclude 
from  wool  of  the  third  class  all  which  has  any  trace  of  the  merino  or 
English  blood,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  carpet  wool  would  have  to 
pay  the  higher  rate  of  duty  nowimposed  on  clothing  and  combing  woolt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  By  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  two-thiids  of  it 
would. 

Mr«  Bo vsTOi?^  It  is  ^  mere  tb^^tio^  trw^ 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  there  and  tbey  will  find  it    People  in  bnsiness 
to  split  BtrawiC 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  If  these  words  had  been  inserted  in  the  act  of 
1867,  would  they  have  had  the  same  effect  then  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  mean  to  ask  if  the  words  now  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  this  act  under  the  classification  of  the  wools  of  the  third 
class  had  been  inserted  then,  what  wonld  have  been  the  result! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  am  unable  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  yonr  testimony  beforci 
that  these  wools  have  always  had  traces  of  English  or  merino  blood  in 
them,  since  you  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  subject! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  classification  under  the  law  of  1867  and  the  de* 
cisions  that  have  been  rendered  under  it  have  made  a  clear  discrimina' 
tion  between  all  these  classes  of  wool,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  disturb 
that  wonld  be  very  unwise  and  lead  to  endless  complication.  I  have 
heard  of  instances  of  wools  being  imported  under  the  third  class  and 
stopped  at  the  appraiser's  office  bemuse  they  contained  wool  which 
belonged  to  the  other  classes — first  and  second.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  litigation  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  imported,  for  in* 
stance,  black-faced  wool — third-class  wool — understood  as  sncli,  and 
known  to  be  such*  X  have  been  notified  by  the  appraisers  in  Boston 
that  there  was  wool  of  the  second  class  in  that  lot ;  but  there  was  no 
flrand  or  corruption  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  case.  The  apprais* 
ers  stopped  the  wool,  and^  under  proper  circumstanceB,  the  wool  was 
examined,  and  fleeces  were  found  belonging  to  the  third  class  and  others 
belonging  to  the  second  class  in  small  proportion ;  and  under  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Gkivemment  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
fraud at  ally  the  high  duty  of  10  cents  has  been  assessed  on  the  second 
class,  while  the  third-class  wool  pays  the  third  class  duty.  Such  cases 
are  rare,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  frequent  enough  to  show 
that  the  classification  of  the  wool  is  insisted  upon  at  the  cnstom-honsesy 
and  it  is  dangerous  for  anybody  to  undertake  to  import  under  the  head 
of  third-class  wool  wool  belonging  to  any  other  class.  I  don't  know  of 
any  man  who  would  dare  to  do  it. 

Senator  AiiBBiOH.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  second  provision 
which  we  discussed,  in  regard  to  dirt,  grease,  etc  f  Would  it  be  prac- 
tically to  fix  the  daty  on  all  wools  of  the  third  class  at  7j-  cents  instead 
of  2},  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  American  wools  which  you  would 
nse  in  your  business  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir:  it  would  not 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  wool- 
producers  of  the  CTnited  States  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  No,  sir:  not  at  alL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  only  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  revenne  t 

Mr;  DoBSON.  It  wonld  simply  increase  the  cost  of  carpets  and  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Shbbman.  There  is  one  question  to  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  received  an  answer.  The  wool  men  insist  that  the  class  of 
wool  which  only  contains  15  per  cent,  of  dirt  is  really  scoured  wool; 
that  yon  import  that  wool  practically  as  scoured,  although  you  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  duty  imposed  on  carpet  wool  scoured. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  wools  which  they  speak  of  are  the  Donskoi  wools. 
Those  wools  are  always  imported  washed  for  this  reason:  They  are  very 

lieavUy  loaded  with  dirt  and  grease*   Tbe^  bi^ve  l^^^e  wf^bepe^  for 
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wwbiag  the  wool  on  the  river  Don,  and  when  the  wool  is  piled  np  and 
kept  there  from  season  to  season  it  loses  the  whiteness  it  otherwise 
would  have  if  it  was  washed  right  away,  and  l)econies yellow.  To  that 
extent  the  valne  of  the  wool  is  depreciated  for  mannfactaring  parposes 
or  for  all  the  qnite  delicate  shades  of  color  we  wish  to  give.  Yoa  ask 
if  in  some  oases  this  wool-is  taken  and  worked  as  it  is  imported  withoat 
any  farther  scouring. 

Senator  Shsbscan.  The  point  is  that  it  is  practically  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  not  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Shbbman.  What  is  the  difference ;  define  the  diffeieooe  be- 
tween scoured  wool  and  washed  wool. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the  proportion  of  dirt. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  If  scoured  there  would  not  be  more  than  1  or  2  per 
cent. 

Senator  Bibcock.  How  much  in  washed  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  woald  run  all  the  way  from  10  to  15  and  30  percent. 
In  the  Donskoi  wool  there  is  what  we  call  the  group  wash.  That  is 
wool  that  is  washed  on  the  sheep^s  back.  The  other  wooIb  are  washed 
at  the  washeries.  You  stated  it  has  been  claimed  that  many  of  these 
wools  are  taken  and  manufactured  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
received.    That  is  a  correct  statement. 

Senator  Shbbman.  It  is  correct  f. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  Byt  take  the  Ohio  tub- 
washed  wools.  They  are  just  in  the  relative  position  of  this  wool.  The 
Ohio  tub-washed  wool  is  made  up  by  the  farmers  and  washed  by  the 
house-wives.  There  is  about  15  to  20.  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  left  in 
the  wool,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  to  be  tub* washed  wooL  This  scoured 
Donskoi  wool  is  in  the  same  position  exactly  as  that  wool  is.  They  can 
take  either  the  tub* washed  wool  or  the  Donskoi  wool  and  spin  it  ioto 
yam  without  any  further  scouring.  But  when  they  have  got  it  into 
yam  there  is  m  much  more  to  come  out  of  it^  That  has  to  be  allowed 
for  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  not  profitable  to  take  wool  that  is  fhll  of 
dirt  or  gum  and  put  it  on  machinery,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  get 
the  production  off  of  the  machinery.  We  lose  in  productive  capacity  at 
least  25  per  cent.  So  that  it  is  policy  for  oar  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods,  I  care  not  what  branch  they  are  in^  to  get  their  material  as  dean 
aa  possible. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  say  they  do  use  it  without  soooring  itt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  fort 

Mr.  DoBSON.  For  making  yam. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  are  the  yams  used  fori 

Mr.  DoBSON.  They  sell  the  yams  and  parties  buy  them  and  disooont 
the  grease  in  them.    They  are  manufactured  for  sale. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Do  the  yarns  have  to  be  washed  or  aooored  before 
oset 

Mr.  DoBSON,  Always  sooured  to  be  dyed.  They  simply  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  dirt  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  yam  has  to  go  through  the  process  of  sooor- 

ing» 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shbbman.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  what  the  scouring  ii> 
What  is  the  process? 

Mr.  DOBBON.  We  get  our  water  warm  and  use  alkali  and  soap,  and 
clecui  the  wool  just  the  same  as  the  housewife  deans  a  shirt  'B^ 
cleuier  you  get  the  wool  the  better  carpet  yoQ  can  mf^k$  jErom  it,  and 
libe  oliw^r  wd  more  briUiwt  are  your  dyes. 
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Senator  Shekbcan.  It  is  a  more  perfect  wash  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  did  not  know  bat  what  there  was  some  machin 
ery  that  you  manipulated. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  washing-machine  is  used.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  we  did  not  have  any  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  One  thing  has  always  troubled  me  a  little  in  looking 
at  these  importatious.  Of  the  importations  of  85,000,000  pounds  in 
1887, 63,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  came  in  at  an  average  of  12 
cents  a  pound  on  the  unit  of  value,  and  therefore,  of  course,  came  in  at  the 
2^  cent  rate  or  less.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  portion  of  that 
63,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  if  you  know,  comes  in  at  a  valuation  of,  say, 
7,  8,  9,  or  10  cents,  or  how  it  is  it  just  happens  to  reach  12  cents  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  no  wool  that  will  come  in  under  7  cents  a 
pound,  unless  it  be  what  we  call  the  bed  wool,  that  you  can  buy  for  2  pence 
halfpenny.  That  is  Turkish  wool,  that  is  used  in  beds,  just  as  you  use 
feathers  here,  in  Turkey  and  in  Levante.  It  comes  in  with  millions  of 
fleas  in  it.  You  can  buy  that  for  2  pence  half-penny  a  pound.  It  is 
mixed  with  cotton,  and  you  can  not  tell  it  from  pure  wool.  Then  you 
get  to  the  very  lowest  East  India  wool,  which  is  not  as  good  even  as 
cow  or  calf's  hair.  It  is  not  as  good  as  that.  That  might  come  in 
under  7  cents  a  pound.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  get  more  than  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  pounds  of  that  class 
of  wool  at  that  price. 

Senator  Shebhan.  You  would  not  advise  it  to  be  encouraged  f 

Mr.  DoBsoir.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  of  this  63,000,000  pounds  come  in  at  10 
centef 

Mr.  DoBSON.  At  the  present  time  wools  are  exceptionally  cheap.  I 
have  never  known  carpet  wools  so  low  as  they  are  today,  except  in 
1879  for  a  certain  period.  They  are  very  cheap.  You  can  get,  probably, 
of  those  wools  to-day,  30,000,000  pounds  that  come  in  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  first  cost. 

The  Chaieman.  I  noticed,  also,  that  of  the  85,000,000  over  20,000,000, 
say  23,000,000,  cqme  in  at  an  average  valuation  of  18.1  cents  per  pound, 
and  they,  of  course,  pay  5  cents  duty.  Yon  have  described  a  certain 
kind  of  scoured  wool  coming  in.  Is  that  the  class  of  wool  that  comes 
in  at  this  18-cent  valuation! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  the  class  of  woolT 

The  Chaibman.  That  comes  in  as  washed  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBBOK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  the  wools  that  come  in  valued  at  12  cents  a 
pound  and  under  unwashed  or  washed  wools  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  Some  are  washed  wools  of  inferior  grade. 

The  Ghaibhan.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  account  for  the  difference 
in  valuation ;  why  it  was  that  63,000,000  pounds  come  in  at  12  cents  or 
less  and  only  23,000,000  pounds  at  18  cents.    That  higher  valuation  rep- 
resents, then,  what  are  known  as  washed  wools  f 
Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  better  class  of  washed  wools  f 
Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir ;  such  as  East  India  wool,  Donskoi  wool,  and 
wools  of  similar  character. 

Senator  Shebman.  Are  there  not  some  of  the  third  class  wools  of 
high  value  equal  to  the  first  and  second  class  t 
Mr.  Dobson.  IS'ot  in  a  washed  state. 

72  TAB 
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The  Ghaibhait.  Will  yoa  please  tell  us  what  yon  think  of  these 
propositions  t 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  Mr.  Dobson  has  given  the  reasons  why  we  «1>* 
ject  to  the  phraseology : 

Ezoloding  siioh  wools  whioh  mte  improved  by  the  introdootion  of  merino  or  Bag- 

lish  blood. 

The  classification,  it  seems  to  me,  covers  everything  now  and  covers 
it  very  clearly^  especially  with  all  the  decisions  and  practice  nnder  it 
lasting  more  than  twenty  years.  As  I  told  you  before  I  rose  to  my  feet, 
the  appraisers,  under  the  operation  of  the  Treasniy  Department,  look 
after  wool  of  the  third  class^  and  whenever  they  discover  in  any  ¥Ool 
of  the  third  class  wools  of  the  first  or  second  class  they  see  to  it  that 
those  wools  pay  the  additional  duty,  in  case  there  is  no  frand,  collosion, 
or  intention  to  cheat  the  Government. 

Senator  Harris.  Ton  mean  by  that  statement  that  if  the  costoms 
officer  discovers  that  one- third  of  the  bale  or  package  of  wool  is  of  a 
higher  grade  the  officer  imposes  the  duty  of  the  higher  grade  upon  that 
onethlM  and  the  duty  of  the  lower  grade  upon  the  other  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Houston.  £  so  understand  it.  ^I  mean  that  if  accidently  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned  there  is  a  small  pro- 
portion of  first  or  second  class  wool  found  in  a  lot  of  third-class  wool, 
and  all  that  can  be  shown  under  those  circumstances  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  permitted  the  assessing  of  the  high  duty  on  the  ihx)- 
portion  of  first  or  second  class  wool  that  may  be  in  the  package.  The 
appraisers  are  looking  out  for  the' proper  classification  of  these' wools  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  The  packages 
are  examined  pretty  closely  by  the  appraisers  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  classified.  I  see  no  necessity  for  introducing  this  language  in 
this  connection. 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  proposition — 

And  all  wools,  which,  when  imported,  shall  oontain  lew  thaa  15  per  oent^  of  the 
weifi^ht  thereof  of  dirty  greaeej  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  he  olaasifieaaaecomed  wool 
aod  pay  dnty  accordingly. 

I  think  that  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  the  carpet  interests.  It  would  affect  the  carpet  in- 
terests very  seriously.  Donskoi  wool  has  been  known,  commercially, 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  had  the  handling  of  Donskoi  wool  for 
thirty  years  or  more;  as  boy  and  man,  I  might  say  covering  a  period 
of  forty  years.  I  know  the  wool  known  commercially  as  washed  Dod- 
skpi  wool  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  carpet  purposes  dar- 
ing all  that  time,  and  the  character  of  the  wool  is  substantially  the 
same  today  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  During  all  that  period  there 
has  been  no  substantial  change  whatever. 

Senator  HisoooK.  These  wools  described  as  carpet  wools  are  not  im- 
])roving  in  character  graduallyf 

Mr.  Houston.  No;  they  are  not  improving  in  character. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  true  of  the  South  American  carpet  wools 
also  f  ' 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes ;  I  think  the  carpet  wools  have  deteriorated  in- 
stead of  improved.  I  do  not  think  the  Cordova  wool  is  anything  like 
f^qual  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Senator  Sherman.  Are  they  not  raising  first  and  second  class  wool  I 
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Mr.  HouraoN.  Very  largely.  The  proportion  of  oarpet  wools  in  South 
Araeriea  is  diminishing. 

Senator  HisoooKr  So  far  as  third-class  wool  is  concerned  at  no  points 
l¥oni  which  it  is  imported  is  it  improving  in  character  or  qnality,  do  yon 
sayf 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say.  I  have  noticed  no  change 
in  these  carpet  wools  either  in  quality  or  condition. 

Senator  HisoocK.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  general 
character  of  the  wool  by  breeding  in  f 

ICr.  Houston.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  our  imported  carpet  wools 
are  sabstantially  what  they  have  been  during  all  my  experience. 

On  the  matter  of  washed  wool^  which  .it  is  sought  to  make  pay  the 
rate^daty  on  scoored  wool,  I  will  say  that  that  wool  is  known  as  washed 
wooL  That  wool  has  been  known,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes  back,  as 
washed  wool,  Mid  not  scoured  wool.  Scoured  wool  is  a  term  of  commer- 
cial significance  and  so  is  washed  wool.  These  wools  have  been  im  ported^ 
daring  this  period  of  years  and  sold  as  washed  wool,  not  scoured  wool. 
The  ^ort  has  been  made  in  hundreds  of  cases,  I  think,  during  the 
present  administration  in  Kew  York,  to  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Gror* 
ernment  that  the  Donskoi  wools  were  scoured  wools.  But  I  think  in 
every  ease  that  has  come  for  &bs1  decision  it  has  been  determined  that 
they  were  not  scoured  wools,  but  were  known  commercially  as  washed 
wools.  I  have  been  before  the  Treasury  Department  twice,  I  think,  to 
testify  just  as  I  am  now  doing,  that  I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the 
conation  of  these  so-called  washed  wools  or  so  called  scoured  wools 
from  what  it  was  before  the  tariff  act  of  1867  and  during  the  entire 
time  down  to  the  present. 

Fifteen'  per  cent,  would  exclude  a  great  amount  of  wool  firom  our 
market,  J  think,  if  it  was  imported  in  the  condition  in  which  it  always  has 
been  imported.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  import  washed  Donskoi 
wooL  Th^re  have  been  thousands  of  bales  imported  for  carpet  wool 
within  my  reeoHection^  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  if  they  were 
made  to  pay  15  per  cent.  As  Mr.  Dobson  says,  the  range  of  shrinkage 
from  these  wools  is  firom  10  to  30  per  cent  Thirty  per  cent,  is  a  great 
extreme,  and  10  per  cent,  is  also  an  extreme  at  the  other  end.  Fifteen 
per  cent,  is  a  fair  average  ol  the  shrinkage.  I  have  imported  thousands 
of  bales  of  Donskoi  wo^  and  subjected  them  to  practical  tests,  and  the 
loss  was  about  16  per  cent,  on  some  bales,  14  per  cent,  on  others,  and 
on  others  as  low  as  13  per  cent.  What  would  we  do  in  importing  that 
wool  with  a  paragraph  like  that  in  the  law  f  We  would  not  know 
whether  we  would  have  to  pay  5  cents  a  pound  duty  or  7^  cents — 50  per 
cent.  more.  That  ptovision,  it  seems  to  me,  would  exclude  the  entire 
East  India  dips  from  the  American  market,  which  is  a  very  important 
wool. 

Twenty-five  thousand  bales  are  sold  at  Liverpool  every  two  months, 
and  thousands  of  bales  are  sold  for  the  carpet  business  for  this  market. 
I  buy  them  and  my  friends  buy  them.  Those  wools  do  not  shrink  on 
an  average  15  per  cent.  Wools  of  that  character  come  in  and  are  bought 
below  the  12  cent  line,  and  pay  2^  cents  duty.  Under  this  provision 
a  great  many  of  those  wools  would  be  assessed  at  3  duties,  7^  cents  in- 
stead of  2^,  and  that  would  put  them  out  of  our  reach  for  any  use  we 
oonld  make  of  them  under  the  present  circumstances  or  any  circum- 
stances I  can  conceive  of.  As  I  said  before,  that  provision  would  make 
carpet  wools  cheap  everywhere  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  carpets  very  much,  and  increase  the  cost  of  carpet 
wools  in  the  United  States,  and  make  the  consumers  of  carpets  pay  a 
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mat  deal  more  for  their  carpets ;  or  it  would  take  away  oar  bnsiiieas* 
1  actually  think  the  difference  it  woald  make  in  the  present  tariff  on 
carpets  would  give  the  foreign  carpet  manufacturer  our  market  and  de- 
stroy our  business. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I*want  to  ask  3'oa  a 
question.  If  you  should  buy  of  Mr.  Dobson  100,000  pounds  of  aoonred 
wool  to  be  used  in  connection  with  your  business,  would  you  consider, 
if  that  wool  contained  15  per  cent,  of  dirt,  he  had  made  a  good  delivery 
under  that  contract  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Certainly  not.  If  I  was  to  buy  scoured  wool  of  any 
domestic  manufacturer  or  any  person  engaged  in  the  wool  business  in 
this  country  I  should  expect  wool  that  was  practically  and  absolutely 
clean;  that  is,  wool  that  would  not,  if  scoured,  produce  any  such 
results.  Perhaps  there  would  be  some  wastage  of  fiber,  but  1  n>eaQ 
I  would  not  expect  any  more  dirt,  grease,  or  foreign  matter  from 
the  wool  if  scoured  again.  If  I  was  to  buy  scoured  Donskoi  wool  from 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  he  should  send  it  to  me  in  the  bales  as  we  get  it  from 
Russia,  I  should  say,  ''You  have  not  sent  me  scoured  Donskoi;  yea 
haxesent  me  washed  Donskoi."  So  I  say  wool  imported  in4he  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  importing  it  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
use  of  carpet  makers  under  this  provision  would  be  vastly  increased  in 
cost  to  the  manufacturer.  We  should  have  to  make  some  arrangement 
by  which  every  bale  of  wool  that  was  imported  came  in  the  unwashed 
state.  That  would  involve  a  greatiy  increased  cost  of  carriage,  to  say 
the  least. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  there  be  any  compensation  to  American 
wool-growers. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  see  how.  I  buy  annually  about  6,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  for  our  business ;  6,000,000  pounds  in  the  condition  io 
which  it  comes  to  me  in  the  bales.  I  am  solicited  and  offered  parcels  of 
wool  from  all  the  markets  where  carpet  wools  are  offered  or  quoted. 
Probably  I  have  offered  to  me  double  or  treble  the  am.ouDt  of  carpet 
wool  I  buy.  I  think  that  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  tweWe 
months.  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  offered  more  than  100  bags  d 
domestic  wool.  We  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  domestic  wool  that 
was  of  any  use  in  our  business. 

Senator  Shebhan.  You  are  speaking  of  carpet  wool. 

Mr.  Houston.  Tes,  sir ;  under  the  present  conditions.  It  does  not 
afford  carpet-makers  all  the  wool  they  need  to  make  their  goods. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Could  it  be  produced  here  profitably  T 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  think  it  could.  I  do  not  answer  from  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  statements  have  been  made  to  me  by  men  whe  knew 
the  business  that  it  would  be  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking  for  soy- 
body  to  raise  carpet  wool. 

As  to  the  amount  of  third-class  wool  that  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  carpets,  for  coarse  blankets,  as  it  was  understood  such  wools  were 
to  be  used  for  and  a  low  duty — a  revenue  duty — imposed,  I  take  iasne 
with  the  wool  growers  as  to  the  amount  of  wool  that  is  so  used.  I  think 
they  are  laboring  under  wrong  information,  to  say  the  least,  in  regard 
io  that.  Mr.  George  W.  Bond,  of  Boston,  who  is  considered  an  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  went  into  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to  the  amonntof 
that  wool  he  could  trace  into  car[>et  factories  and  into  carpets.  B^ 
showed  me  in  detail  the  result  of  his  calculations,  based  on  inquiries  and 
information  he  had  obtained ;  and,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  he  ooqM 
trace  all  wools,  except  8,000,000  pounds,  into  carpets  alone. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  no  one  disputes  it,  that  in  other  branches  of  tiie  woolen 
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boBiness  third-class  wool  has  been  ased  to  obeapen  the  manafactare. 
That  has  beeu  done  in  certain  cases,  in  the  case  of  coarse  hosiery  and 
cheviots  and  things  of  that  kind.  Yon  can  not  stop  that.  Bat  after  all, 
coai pared  with  the  American  clip,  what  is  itt  Suppose  it  is  doable  Sir* 
Bond's  figures  of  ei^^ht  millions.  Gall  it  sixteen  millions.  That  is  not 
more  than  6  x>er  cent,  of  the  estimate  of  the  wool  growers'  clip  of  the 
United  States;  and  sixteen  millions,  I  am  satisfied,  v(*ry  much  over^ 
states  the  quantity  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  carpets  and 
blankets. 

I  do  not  think  our  American  wool  growers  are  suffering  at  all  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  third-class  wool  for  other  purposes  than  carpets. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  they  could  reach  out  and  stop  the  use  oiT  it 
without  doing  great  injury  to  the  carpet  business. 

▲  single  woi3  in  regard  to  the  carpet  business.  There  are  more  car- 
pets made  in  America  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides.  There 
are  more  carpets  used  ia  America  than  in  all  of  the  world  besides.  So  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  consumers  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  that 
they  should  get  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  business  has  been 
bnilt  up  here  and  has  grown  so  that  the  American  market  to  day  has 
everything  it  needs  in  the  line  of  carpels.  All  the  carpets  that  are 
osed  here  and  are  made  heri^  are  made  fron)  foreign  wool ;  are  made  from 
a  substance  which  is  not  produced,  is  not  iu  the  market  to  be  hud  here 
— a  snbstance  which  we  have  to  import.  I  tfiink  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  more  limitations  put  around  the  importations  of  those  wools  than 
exist  at  the  present  time.  We  are  hampered  with  that  12  cent  limit. 
It  iixes  a  price  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  low  grades  of  wool.  The 
foreigner  gets  wool  that  we  could  buy  a  little  above  12  cents  if  it  was 
not  for  that  line.  We  are  confined  to  that.  As  soon  as  we  go  above  that 
line  we  have  to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  daty. 

As  to  applying  the  classification  of  scoured  wool,  I  say  that  would  be 
a  very  embarrassing  thing,  and  it  would  work  very  great  injury  to  our 
trade.  I  think  the  wool-growers  will  not  insist  upon  a  provision  which, 
without  benefiting  them  in  any  respect  whatever,  would  work  an  injury 
to  us. 

Shall  I  refer  to  anything  else  in  the  bill  that  1  wish  to  call  attention 
tof 

The  Ghaibman.  This  is  a  proposition  of  the  wool-growers.  We  have 
not  yet  decided  what  we  will  do. 

Mr.  HoUBTON.  I  see  in  lines  45  and  46  the  following : 

Wools  of  the  third  class  valaed  at  10  cents  or  more  per  ponnd,  6  cents  per  ponnd. 

That  does  not  contain  the  phraseology  of  the  present  law,  which  is 
very  important  to  us,  *'  excluding  charges  in  said  port."  At  present 
we  can  import  wools  valued  at  12  cents  a  pound  through  the  United 
States,  ^^  excluding  charges  in  said  port." 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  that  sub- 
jeer.  This  is  simply  a  plan  presented  to  us  by  the  wool  growers,  who 
wanl^  it  adopted. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  15  per  cent,  limit  will  apply  to  a  very  large  range 
of  what  are  strictly  carpet  wools  and  prohibit  their  importation  as  they 
have  always  heretofore  been  imported. 

May  I  make  use  of  information  which  has  come  to  me,  that  the  com- 
mittee think  of  increasing  the  duties  on  carpet  wool  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Tou.may  speak  of  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  under  the  circumstances  it  is  unwarranted. 
We  look  upon  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  as  a  purely  revenue  duty,  as 
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much  80  as  the  doty  on  tea.  and  coffee.  It  does  not  protect  any  inter- 
est. If  you  increase  the  rate  of  daty  on  caipet  wool  yon  simply  in- 
crease the  revenue  and  harden  oar  indastry,  doing  good  to  no  one.  We 
are  willing  to  let  tilings  remain  as  th^y  are,  bat  we  tibtink  if  we  do  we 
certainly  can  not  be  called  ungenerous,  because  we  are  using  an  article 
which  we  cannot  get  in  this  country,  and  fbr  which  we  pay  a  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  using  it. 

The  Ohaikman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  not  direoily  on  that  pofait, 
but  bearing  on  it.  Is  the  carpet  industry  increasing  or  dimintriimg  at 
this  moment  in  our  country  f 

Mr.  HOTTBTON.  If  you  had  asked  me  that  question  a  year  ago  I  Aould 
have  said  it  was  increasing.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
increasing. 

The  Ohaibhan.  There  are  no  large  importations  of  carpets,  are  fbere  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  especially  carpets  such  as  people  fimqr, 
I  suppose  T 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ;  carpets  especially  woven  for  rooms ;  ni|i;8 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  average  since  1883,  five  years ;  haa  fheie 
been  a  growth  in  the  carpet  industry  Y 

Mr.  Houston.  Oh,  yes;  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  does  it  grow  with  the  growth  of  oar 
country  f 

.    Mr.  Houston.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  country. 
•  The  Chairman.  Does  new  machinery  come  in  f 

Mr.  Houston.  New  machinery  comes  in  which  has  more  thanow- 
taken  the  consumption,  so  that  now  we  are  paralyzed. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  growth  develop ;  i^  the  enlargement 
of  the  difterent  manufactories  or  by  the  establishment  of  new  ones  1 

Mr.  Houston.  Both  ways. 

Senator  Sherman.  Have  you  established  a  trust  f 

Mr.  Houston.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  question  of  oompetili(m 
involved  f 

Mr.  Houston.  There  is  exceedingly  great  competition.  We  are  tiie 
victims  of  home  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  ingrain  carpets  as  well  as  to 
others  t 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ;  to  ingrain  carpets  and  all  carpets  that  are 
not  covered  by  patent  monopoly. 

Senator  Albrioh.  What  carpets  are  covered  by  patents. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  know  but  one,  and  that  is  the  Moquette  caipet 
That  is  controlled  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  patent  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir;  on  machinery. 

The>CHAiRMAN.  Machinery  with  which  they  manufacture  the  eacpett 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  carpets  manufactured* 

Mr.  HousfoN.  They  are  manufactured  at  Yonkers;  at  OlintoOf  by 
the  Bigelow  Company ;  and  we  manufacture  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  machine  controlled  f 

Mr.  Houston.  The  owner  of  the  patent  receives  a  royalty*  Ihe 
patent  will  soon  expire,  however. 
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CURLED   HAIR. 

V 

Washinoton,  D,  C,  Sqftember  15, 1888. 

Kotes  of  a  hearing  of  Bafas  W.  Powell,  of  Delauy  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York ;  William  Wilkens,  of  Wilkens  &  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more and  New  York«  and  A.  F.  Brunier,  of  A.  F.  Branier  &  Co.,  of 
Baltimore. 

•  

STATEXEHT  OF  KUPTJS  W.  POWELL. 

Gtenflemen,  I  represent  the  hoase  of  Delany  &  Co.;  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  yoar  industry  is. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  manafactnrers  of  curled  hair.  There  are  pres- 
ent also  Mr.  William  Wilkens,  of  the  firm  of  William  Wilkens  &  Co., 
of  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and  A.  F.  Brunier,  of  A.  F.  Brunier  & 
Go.,  of  Baltimore.  In  this  matter  I  also  represent  the  house  of  George 
B.  Bitohie  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  the  house  of  Poraroy  &  Qambell,  of 
New  York,  and  the  American  Curled  Hair  Company,  of  Pawtucket 
and  New  York.  There  are  no  official  statistics  of  the  trade.  TLere 
are  aboat  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
large  and  small.  My  house  hires  from  40  to  75  hands  in  our  curled- 
hair  business,  according  to  the  season.  I  think  Mr.  Wilkens  hires 
about  600  hands. 

Mr.  WiLKSNS.  Yes ;  that  is,  in  all  the  departments. 

Mr.  Pow£LL.  William  Wilkens  &  Co.  are  the  largest  house  in  the 
ooontry. 

Senator  HisnooE.  Where  are  they  located  t 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  located  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  BKT7NIEB.  We  hire  about  forty-five  hands. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  are  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  South  Amer- 
oan  and  Mexican  horse-hair  used  in  the  Uniteil  States  every  year,  on 
which  there  is  no  duty.  How  much  hog-hair  is  used  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Brunier  f 

Mr.  Bbunisb.  I  estimate  about  5,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Five  million  pounds  of  hog-hair  t 

Mr.  PoWBLL.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  used  largely  in  carriages,  in  cheap  beds, 
and  chair  cushions. 

The  Chatbmak.  What  about  cow's  hair  t 

*  Mr.  Powell.  I  could  not  tell  you.  The  curled-hair  manufacturers 
have  had  but  two  meetings  in  about  fifteen  years.  We  had  a  meeting 
BIX  years  a^co  to  agree  upon  the  question  of  tare,  and  we  had  a  meeting 
in  Maxeh,  simply  a  Mendly  meeting.    There  is  no  association,  and  no 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  hog's  hair  imported  much  t 

Mr.  PowBLL.  No,  sir ;  it  is  produced  almost  entirely  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  5,000,000  pounds  of  hair  pass  through  your 
^Btablishmentf 

Mr.  Wilkens.  No,  sir ;  it  is  manufactured  for  bedding,  for  mattresses, 
■od  for  wagons,  etc. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  State  why  you  call  it  curled  hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  its  name. 
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Tbe  Ghaibman.  Because  you  curl  itf 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  yon  woald  tell  us  how  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Brunier  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  I  believe  I  am  about  as  practical  as  any  of  the  mano- 
facturers,  although  considered  one  of  the  smallest  ones.  The  horse-hair 
is  cut  off  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  and  the  mane.  1%  is  baled  up — ^gray, 
black,  and  whire — and  shipped  from  South  America  to  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. Then  the  gray,  white,  and  black  hairs  are  selected  separately,  a« 
are  the  hard  and  soft,  and  put  into  different  qualities  of  hair.  It  is  then 
cleaned  and  put  through  machinery.  It  is  put  into  a  rope  the  same  as 
a  sashcord.  It  is  crimped  by  a  twisting-machine.  It  passes  through 
the  spinner's  hands,  the  same  as  you  will  probably  have  observed  the 
rope-spinners,  and  it  is  curled.  Then  it  is  boiled  and  dried  and  opened 
again,  and  it  is  in  a  curled  state.     Hoghair  is  the  same. 

Senator  Harris.  You  spoke  of  the  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  being 
u^ed.    Is  that  the  only  horse-hair  used  in  the  business  t 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  not  get  the  hair  off  of  the  hide. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  part  of  the  hog's  hairdo  you  use;  simply  the 
bristles  I 

Mr..  Bbunieb.  The  hair  off  the  back  of  the  hog  is  used  for  brushes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  thatt  You  use  the  hair  off  the  side 
of  the  hog  t 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  All  the  scrapings.  They  are  laid  aside  in  theslaugh- 
terhouse,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  manufacturers,  and  we  boil  them  and  hj 
them,  mix  them  with  horse-hair  and  cattle-tail  hair,  etc. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  read  a  brief  statement  which  I  have  prepared 
hastily  this  morning. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  so. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  undersigned,who  are  manufacturers  of  curled  hair 
in  the  United  States,  desire  to  offer  the  following  reasons  why  carled 
hair  should  not  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  As  part  of  our  case  we  offer 
a  petition  prepared  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade  held  March  8, 1888.  Also 
letters  firom  American  Curled  B  air  Company,  Pomroy  &  Gambell,  Oeorge 
B.  liitchie  &  Co.,  and  extracts,  as  follows,  from  letter  written  by  the 
largest  hair  broker  in  Europe : 

Antwerp,  AprU^l,  im. 

A  good  hair-spinner,  making  in  average  his  100  kilofi  a  day,  is  paid  here  90  to  32 
francs  a  week. 

Antwerp,  May  16, 1888. 

I  believe  every  manufacturer  could  make  a  regular  engagement  of  about  5  tons  a 
month,  and  hope  when  tbe  duties  will  be  taken  off  at  Ist  July  yon  will  pass  me  yoar 
regular  orders,  wbich  will  be  executed  according  to  your  satisfactioD. 

It  is  only  the  surplus  of  goods  from  abroad  which  would  be  senthero 
to  relieve  the  European  market  and  flood  our  own.  We  feel  that  we 
are  justly  entitled  to  that  measure  of  protection  at  your  hands  which  will 
provide  against  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  markets  and  cover  dIfie^ 
ence  between  wages  paid  here  and  in  Europe.  Competition  among  us 
for  years  has  been  great,  and  our  profits  have  l>een  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  many  of  us  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  the  duty  is  removed. 
Anything  towards  a  reduction  of  competition  here  would  eventaallj 
make  wages  less  and  goods  higher. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  a  removal  of  the  duty  would  tend  to 
cause  some  disturbance  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Spanish  Amer- 
ican countries. 
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The  papers  submitted  are  as  follows : 

[▲meiieaii  Corled  Hair  Ofnapany,  Lewiaolm  Brotihen,  74  BeekmAo  street.) 

Kbw  York,  Septemhei- 11, 1888. 

I>KAR  Sir  :  We  find  oaraelves  unable  to  be  prenent  in  Washington  before  th^  Senate 
committee  on  Thaniday,  and  we  wish  yon  would  represent  na  on  that  occasion.  Onr 
bosineM  connections  on  the  other  side  show  us  how  important  it  is  that  a  moderate 
tariff  should  be  placed  on  curled  hair  in  order  to  eni^ble  us  to  pay  our  present  rate  of 
waged,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  able  to  convince  the  committee  on  thin  point.  Onr 
factory  is  not  a  large  one,  as  we  only  employ  about  twent^-flye  to  thirty  hands,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  wages  paid  in  Europe,  we  should  think  that  they  receive  folly 
twi<se  as  much  as  is  paid  on  the  Continent. 
Yours  very  truly, 

LSWISOHN  BBOTHBB8. 

B.  W.  PowBLL,  Esq.  (care  Delany  &  Co.), 

New  Ywrk  and  PWaddphia. 


(Abxam  S.  Smith  &  Co.,  %%,%  10, and  11,  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Fnmkfiorc  itraet] 

Nbw  York,  Septemher  11,  1886. 

I>SAR  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  yon  are  about  to  go  to  Washington  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  in  regard  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  on  curled 
hair.  We  suppose,  of  course,  it  is  in  opposition  to  that  measure,  and  we,  therefore  say 
to  yoa  that  we  hope  you  may  be  successful.  As  you  know,  we  are  considerable  im- 
porters of  Mexican  raw  hair,  and  if  the  doty  is  reii  oved  on  it  in  the  manufactured 
state  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  so  disturb  tiie  markets  here  and  in  Mexico  that  the 
raw  hair  will  not  come  here  at  all,  butgo  to  Europe.  We  hope  you  may  succeed  in 
preventing  any  change  in  present  tariffon  the  article. 
Yours,  truly, 

Abram  S.  Smtth  &  Go. 
lir.  B.  W.  Powell, 

Present, 


[Geo.  B.  Bitohie  Sc  Co.,  57  Feny  ttreet] 

Nbw  York,  September  11,  1888. 

Dbar  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  10th  instant  at  hand.  In  answer  would  say  that  it  will  be 
an  impossibility  for  me  to  ^o  to  Washington  with  yon,  as  on  Thursday,  or  Friday  at 
the  latest,  I  expect  the  arrival  of  oar  Loudon  partner  with  his  family,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  meet  them  on  arrival  of  steamer. 

Whatever  you  may  do  or  say  in  Washington  in  reference  to  keeping  a  duty  on 
curled  hair  has  our  hearty  indorsement,  as  yon  are  well  aware  that  without  proteo* 
tion  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  cannot  c  mpete  with  the  manufacturers 
in  Europe,  where  the  wages  paid  skilled  spinners  are  lens  thau  half  what  we  pay  here, 
aod  they  require  more  work  from  them.  To  verify  this  we  inclose  you  two  letters 
from  Belgium,  dated  April  21  and  May  16^  1H88.  The  msnufactured  hair  quoted  at 
that  time  could  have  been  laid  down  *^witnout  duty"  at  less  money  than  it  could  have 
been  manufactured  here  for,  and  the  quality  of  samples  was  good. 

We  pay  our  spinners  on  an  average  of  |15  per  week. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Ritgbib. 

Rdfus  W.  Powbll,  Esq.  (care  Delanv  &  Co.), 

306  Pearl  street. 


[Pomroy  Sc  GamboU,  7  and  8  Mott  street.1 

New  York,  September  11,  1888. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  is  before  me  and  contents  noted.  As  I 
bavejnst  returned  to  the  city  after  an  absence  of  a  month,  my  business  engagements 
will  prevent  my  being  in  Washington  on  the  13th  instant.   If  you  could  manage  to  go, 
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I  know  that  yon  could  present  our  cafte  to  the  oonmilHiee  m  well  «8  tiioagh  w«  all 
went,  and  pnt  it  in  its  trae  light,  so  that  they  can  not  help  hut  see  that  the  propowd 
taking  olf  of  the  duty  on  curled  hair  would  uot  only  he  an  injury  to  us  as  manuiiMt- 
nrers,  hut  more  so  to  our  workmen,  who  now,  as  you  know,  earn  good  wages,  and  at 
(the  same  time  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on  curled  hair  would  not  benefit  them 
•hi  the  least,  for  as  a  manufacturer  of  mattresses  I  wonld  say  that  were  the  piiee  of 
hair  mattresses  one-h*]f  what  they  now  are,  which  of  course  is  impoesible,  it  would 
«tiU  l>e  beyond  their  power  and  pnise  to  Indulge  in  such  a  luxury  eren  should  they 
jtmm  the  same  wages  ns  now ;  and  ^ould  the  duty  of  85  per  oent.  be  temored,  we 
should,  in  order  to  compete,  bo  compelled  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  afc  the  fame 
^ne  they  will  not  be  able  to  att<ain  toe  article  on  which  the  duty  is  removed. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  go  to  Washington, 
I  am,  yours,  truly, 

W.  8.  Gambsix^ 
(Of  Pomroy  &  Gambell.) 

Mr.  B.  W.  Powell^  Oitff. 


'  The  curled-hair  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  at  a  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  8th  of  March,  188^,  appointed  a  committee  t4>  prepare  a  suitable 
document  to  be  presented  u>  Congress,  petitionlug  against  the  placing  of  **  curled 
hair  for  beds  or  mattresses"  on  the  free  list. 

The  committee,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-raanufactoreTB,  desire  to 
present  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  reasons  why  the  present  duty  of  S5  per 
oent.  on  ourled  hair  should  be  retained  as  now : 

The  raw  horse  hair  used  in  our  business  is  mostly  imported  from  Sou»h  AoMfica, 
whieh  country  is  the  greatest  source  of  supply  for  these  goods  in  the  world.  Freights 
from  that  point  to  Europe  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  to  this  market.  ThewaiEo 
paid  by  the  curled-hair  manufacturers  in  Europe  are  less  than  one-half  the  rates 
given  in  this  country,  while  the  freights  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  are 
so  low  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  abroad  to  ship  goods  to  this  market  at  len 
rates  than  we  can  transport  theio  a  few  hundred  miles  in  this  country. 

Xhe  profits  of  our  business  for  many  years  have  been  exceedingly  elose— thifee  being 
no  conibination  or  *' trust"  among  the  manufacturers — and  the  removal  of  thepreieot 
duty  wonld  enable  the  European  manulaetarers,  who  pay  their  laboring-men  so  much 
less  than  we  do,  to  destroy  our  industry,  and  would  result  in  the  closing  up  of  our 
Stories  and  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men. 

llie  ostensible  object  of  the  proposed  tariff  hill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue,  and  we 
would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  duty  received  by  the 
Ctovemment  Iflet  year  on  the  imports  of  curled  hair  was  Only  $38.25. 

Curled  hair  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthier  classes,  «nd  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  would  not  therefore  remove  any  burdens  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
would  simply  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  the  article  in  Europe  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  our  own  country. 

The  f^ree  importation  of  coaled  hair  from  Europe  would  be  dangerous  to  public 
health.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  raw  hair  gathered  in  Europe  is  of  such  a  charae- 
ter  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  disease  if  made  into  curled  hair.  The  Oovenuoente  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  appointed  oommissiooerH  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  their  reports  ahow  the  ^reat  danger  that  exists  from  this  source.  Any  maoiiiaci- 
nring  done  in  this  country  is  amenable  to  our  laws,  but  what  is  done  abroad  is  sot 
SBb>ect  toany  authority  here,  and  can  not  be  {prevented  by  any  moans  now  known  tons. 

We  feel  that  your  purpose  in  making  laws  is  to  benefit  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  industries;  we  wonld,  therefore, 
respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  that  the  duty  on  curled  hair  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  It  is  now. 

All  of  whioh  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  Webb,  CkairtMn, 
(Of  Baeder,  Adamsou  &  Co.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.) 

Louis  WiLKKNS, 

(Of  William  Wilkens  &  Co.,  Baltimore  and  New  York.) 

W.  J.  Gambell, 
(Of  Pomroy  ds  Gambell,  New  Tork) 
R.  W.  Powell,  iSecretvu- 
(Of  Delany  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.) 
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MARXBT  BSPOBT. 

New  Tobk,  Jantiary  %  V98^ 

Horae-luur:  llodentely  aotlve  without  notable  ehfUkge  dming  the  pMt  montb. 
Sales: 

45  balee-Eio  Qrande,  fkir  mixed,  at perpoand..         IKS 

46  bales  Montevideo,  fair  mixed,  at ..pwpt..    . 

41  bales  MontoTideo,  fair  mixed,  at • do 

10  bales  Buenos  Ay  res,  ordinary  to  fair  mixed,  at per  pound..         ftH 

2  bales  Bio  Grande,  fair  mixed,  at do S8 

14  bales  Bnenos  Ayres,  fair  mixed,  at .do....         211 

4  bales  Montevido,  ftkirmixed,  at do....         S3|. 

35  bags  Ifexioaot  tair  togood  mixed,  at perpoand..  S3  to  83^ 

Total,  162  bales  and  35bag8.    Stook  400  bales,  against  566  bales  same  time  last  year. 

In  reviewinff  the  market  for  the  year  Jnst  ended,  we  find  an  inozeased  ooasnoiption 
of  nearly  500,000  poands  foreign  horse  and  oattle  hair,  to  which  may  be  safely  added 
abont  250,000  pounds  increased  native  production,  as  having  been  consumed.  This 
would  ordinarily  predicate,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  higher 
values  in  the  raw  and  manafactured  article,  neither  of  whion  ooourMd,  fiaotnflooa 
being  only  trifling  either  viray,  although  demand  was  good  fbr  both. 

fivch  an  anomalous  condition  of  affkirs  was  due  partly  to  the  non-aggressivenese 
of  the  pwducing  markets  where  stocks  were  Hght ;  inopportune  realizations  m  the 
part  oi  some  larse  holders,  and  disconnected  efforts  of  others  to  advance  the  raw  va- 
ieHml  here,  whida  were  resisted  by  the  buyers,  who  in  turn  failed  to  maintain,  throturk 
too  keen  competition,  an  advance  in  curled  hair.  This  would  haTS  been  moreeisBy 
acoomplished  had  they  permitted  a  just  and  moderate  advance  in  the  raw  article^  ul- 
timately profitable  to  themselves  and  scarcely  felt  or  resisted  by  the  eonsnming  pub- 
lic. Stocks  and  supplies  are  small,  prices  low,  and  consumption  large,  and  promises 
to  be  larw»r  prospectively  in  the  face  of  diminishing  simplies  in  S^  mackete,  and 
therefore  both  manufactured  and  raw  hair  should  do  well  in  &ture. 


Imports  af  horse  hair. 


Biver  Plate  and  Kio 
Orende 

gonth  America  via  Europe 

Mexleov  OeBtral  Amerioa, 
etc 

SflMrlan,  Biuslan  maoee . . 

Total... 


1887. 


Potmds. 

2.696,973 
396,000 
331,600 

876,250 


4,162,823 


1886. 


Poundt, 

2,338,900 
221,100 
336,300 

789,400 


188S. 


3,685,700 


Pound*. 

a,  Ov4,  904 

210,600 
858,437 

638,675 


3.918,073 


1881 


Pottndi. 

2,266,069 
132. 117 
826,907 

228,383 


2,943,476 


1888. 


2,532,9503, 

225.340 

326,907 

144,000 


3.129,437 


1888. 


^  vIotHIvv 


468,000 


4,«7S;000 


18BL 


{,  856^  006  2, 881, 706  8, 101, 206 

61,000 496,829 

19(^600     172,080!    199.614 


640.286 


3,648,0724,06^086 


COMPABATIVB  QUOTATIONS. 


Prime  mixed 

Good  mixed 

Ofdtaary  mixed  .*•«•  • 
Siberian  maaea 


Oentt.      (Mntt. 
23ito24l!26  to  2 
23{!23A      251 

201    as^ii    24 

17i      18^ 


WTl 


Omtt. 
25  to37| 
2H     27 
28|      86 
19        22 


30  to33 
27  32 
36  30 
21       25 


Oentt. 
31  to  88 

30i    am 

28       81 
24       26 


Otntt. 
28  to82i 

27       81i 
25|      80 
20        24 


F.    iRSCHy       . 

Gmerai  Broker, 
Nos.  1, 3,  and  5  Old  Slip,  New  York. 

Mr.  Powell.  May  I  make  an  arrangement  with  the  stenograpber  to 
secure  a  oopy  of  the  notes  of  this  hearing! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  You  may  revise  the  copy  if  yon  want  to 
do  so.  Wiiatis  the  natare  of  the  mannfoctnre  of  horse-hair  f  Is  it  a 
luxury  or  a  necessity  t 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  a  decided  luxury.  A  good  curled-hair  bed  eoBts 
from  $15  to  $30  at  wholesale.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Brunier  f 

Mr.  Bbunibb.  About  50  or  00  cents  a  pound. 
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TheOEUiBMAN.  Take  an  ordinary  mattress.  Is  that  made  of  curled 
bairf 

Mr*  T?oWELL.  A  horse-hair  mattress  would  cost  not  less  than  $12  at 
wholesale. 

The  Ohaibman.  Suppose  it  is  a  40-pound  mattress  f 

Mr.  PowBLL.  It  would  cost  not  less  than  $12  at  wholesale,  I  think. 

The  Ohairhan.  'If  made  of  horse-hair  f 

Mr.  Powell.  If  made  of  horse-hair  of  the  lowest  grade. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  pay  for  horse-hair  delivered  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  market  price  now  is  about  20  to  21  cents  for  aver- 
age quality.    That  includes  dirt  and  all  the  mixtures. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  raw  hair  or  the  curled  hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  The  raw  hair  as  imported. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  your  raw  material  t 

Mr,  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  many  pounds  of  curled  hair  do  you  make  out 
of  a  pound  of  raw  hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  The  average  loss  for  some  years  on  horse  hair  in  oar 
fitctory  was  about  l^  per  cent.  One  hundred  pounds  of  raw  hair  would 
give  us  86}  pounds  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  sell  that  hair  for  per  pound  after  it  is 
manufactured  f 

-  Mr*  Powell.  We  divide  that  up  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  qualities. 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Habbis.  Oan't  you  give  us  an  average  f 

The  Ohaibman.  You  assort  them  t 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  present  time  the  wholesale  market  price  of  the 
lowest  gi^e  is  25  cents  and  the  highest  grade  38  cents,  in  rope.  A 
little  hair  of  extra  good  quality  is  sold  at  somewhat  higher  figures. 

The  Ohaibman.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  About  what  proportion  is  of  the  lowest,  and  wbat 
proportion  is  of  the  highest  grade  t 

Mr.  Powell.  In  good  lots  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  lowest  and 
40  to  60  of  the  highest. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  makes  more  than  100  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  said  from  40  to  60  of  good  hair.  I  can  not  tell  yoa 
exactly.  The  ordinary  South  American  hair  will  run  about  one-third 
good  hair  and  two-thirds  poor  hair. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  That  is  about  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  manage  to  mix  a  little  hog's  hair  aloug  with 
the  rest? 

Mr.  Powell.  When  we  sell  it  as  mixed  hair  we  mix  hog's  hair,  bat 
when  we  sell  it  as  pure  we  give  pure  hair.  We  do  our  cheating  hon- 
estly. 

The  Ohaibman.  Suppose  you  sell  pure  hog's  hair.  W.hat  does  that 
sell  for  per  pound  after  it  is  curled  f 

Mr.  Powell.  The  lowest  grade  is  7  cents  and  the  highest  grade  10 
cents — say  from  7  to  9  cents. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  does  a  pound  of  hog's  hair  cost  yonf 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  About  4  cents. 

The  Ohaibman.  Does  the  price  fluctuate  t 

Ml*.  WiLKENS.  The  price  fluctuates  and  the  loss  is  enormoos. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  loss  in  dirt  is  36  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLEENS.  At  least. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  import  price  of  horse-hair  that  yoa 
make  ready  for  the  manufactare  of  mattresses;  that  is  to  say  as  com- 
pared with  your  prices  ! 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  no  manafactared  curled  hair  imported.  The 
25  per  cent,  duty  has  been  prohibitory.  Tbere  was  duty  paid,  last  year 
to  the  amount  of  (38.25,  probably  on  hair  sent  as  an  experiment. 

The  Chairman.  The  hair  can  not  come  in  now  at  all  t 

Mr.  PowBLL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
country  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Practically. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  know  what  the  foreign  price  is  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  last  May  when  our  price  for  the 
lowest  ^ade  of  hair  was  26  cents  I  was  offered  hair  from  Belgium  at 
22jt  to  23  cents  in  bond,  which  was  of  equal  quality. 

The  Chairman.  You  paying  the  duty! 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir ;  which  made  a  difference  of  3  to  3^  cents 
under  our  price  for  corresponding  grades. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  that  the  average  difference  t 

Mr.  Powell.  That  was  simply  a  sample  sent  over  as  an  experiment. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  understand ;  but  is  that  the  average  difference 
between  the  foreign  price  and  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  P0WEI4L.  I  can  not  tell  the  average  because  I  have  no  business 
data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion.  But  this  special  grade  of  hair  is  a 
surplus  in  this  country  and  a  surplus  there.  This  would  be  an  elegant 
market  for  the  Europeans  to  dump  their  surplus  in  when  they  wanted 
to  keep  up  their  home  market. 

The  Chairman,  h  the  competition  close  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  been  exceedingly  close  for  many  years.  Four 
or  five  firms  have  been  driven  out  of  business  in  the  las^t  two  years. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  many  firms  or  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  large  and  small. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Employing  how  many  people! 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  you.  There  is  a  great.deal  of  jealousy 
in  the  trade  and  I  can  not  get  the  statistics. 

Senator  Harris.  Can  you  approximate  the  number  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  at  this  moment.  I  will  try  to  send  you  the 
figures  if  you  desire  to  have  them. 

Senator  Harris.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  combination,  then,  among  yout 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  form  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Pqwell.  Because  we  enjoy  cutting  each  other's  throats  too  well. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  is  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  in- 
dustry f 

Mr.  Powell.  1  can  not  tell  you.  Almost  all  of  us  are  also  engaged 
in  other  business,  and  it  would  be  dif&cult  to  determine. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Can  you  furnish  that  information  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  endeavor  to  send  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  but 
it  will  be  difficult.  I  will  not  promise.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
in  the  trade.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done.  I  want 
to  get  out  of  my  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  this  industry  in  our  country  f 

Mr.  Powell  (to  Mr.  Wilkens).  When  did  William  Wilkens  start? 
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Mr.  WiLKBNS.  In  1843.  , 

Mr.  Powell.  He  was  not  the  first  man  in  the  basiness. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  No ;  there  was  a  firm  in  Philadelphia* 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  an  indastry  well  established  f 

Mr.  Powell,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  a  general  opposition  to  pattiniT  oarlad 
hair  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Powell.  Ther^  is  a  universal  opposition. 

Senator  Ali>bioh.  You  do  agree  on  one  thing? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  not  want  to  be  driven  out  of  the  business.  We 
have  been  in  it  all  our  lives. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  think  is  a  fair  protective  duty  for  yoor 
trade,  giving  you  a  fair  opportunity  to  cc^mpete  with  your  rivals  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  taking  into  account  the  differences  ia  wages, 
cost  of  raw  material,  and  your  situation  generally  t 

Mr.  Powell.  That  raises  a  very  delicate  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  considering  a  delicate  question. 

Mr.  Powell.  When  I  came  to  Washington  last  May  I  went  to  Hon. 
0.  B.  Breckinridge,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  stated 
to  him  that  if  it  would  put  his  committee  in  any  better  position  I  would 
commit  my  house  to  the  policy  of  accepting  15  per  cent  instead  of  25, 
and  I  would  try  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  trade  around  to  my  view  of  the 
matter.  This  idea  deemed  to  impress  Mr.  Breckinridge  favorably,  and 
he  suggested  that  we  get  some  friend  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect  in 
the  Democratic  caucus.  Hon.  T.  A.  Merriman  made  the  motion,  bat  it 
was  hot  accepted.  My  house  cousenced  to  accept  15  per  cent,  and  I 
brought  a  great  majority  of  the  trade  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Ftfleen 
per  cent  is  absolutely  the  least  we  can  get  aJong  with.  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  policy  ibr  me  to  take  the  honest  manly  course.  So  I  put  the 
figure  down  to  the  lowest  point  we  could  get  along  with,  and  said:  ^Cten- 
tlemea  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  must  have  that  and  can 
not  take  any  less.  We  only  want  what  we  must  have."  I  could  not 
follow  the  matter  up,  aud  tried  to  get  other  members  of  the  trade  to 
come  to  Washington  to  see  about  it,  but  they  neglected  to  do  so,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not  aee  fit 
to  give  us  any  satisfaction ;  why  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  Mr.  Breekin- 
ridge  why  they  put  it  on  the  free  list,  and  he  said  he  did  not  feel  called 
apou  to  give  his  reasons ;  that  he  thought  if  we  were  interfpired  with  we 
would  make  our  wants  known. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Was  it  not  on  the  ground  that  hair  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial t 

Mr.  Powell.  He  gave  me  no  reason  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  raw  material  or  a  manufactured  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Curled  hair  is  a  manufactured  article. 

The  Chaibman.  You  put  labor  on  it  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Certainly;  we  put  a  large  amount  irf' labor  on  it.  Then 
is  a  disagreement  in  the  trade  with  reference  to  this  tariff  matter.  My 
house  and  a  number  of  others  are  willing  to  accept  15  per  cent,  duty 
as  being  the  least  we  can  get  along  with.  Other  houses  in  the  trade 
think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  25  per  cent.  If  the  matter  was  left  to 
mo  I  should  say,  ^'  Oentleroen,  we  want  15  per  cent,  and  we  must  have  15 
per  cent,  for  our  protection.  Weonly  ask  what  we  ought  to  have."  Wd 
do  not  see  why  they  did  not  give  it  to  us. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  think  15  per  cent,  will  enable  you  to  snoeessfiilly 
compete  with  your  foreign  competitors  f 
Mr,  Powell.  Yes ;  I  think  it  will.    It  will  just  give  us  the  differeoee 
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in  labor  and  protect  ns  somewhat  against  the  flactoations  of  foreign 
markets^  which  are  always  a  disturbing  dement.  The  business  can  be 
done  mach  better  for  everybody  if  there  is  a  steady  moderate  profit, 
rather  than  a  fluctuating  market,  where  we  make  too  much  money  one 
year  and  lose  it  all  the  next  year. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  much  American  hog  hair  do  you  say  is  used 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  I  presume  about  5^000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  costs  yoat 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  manufactnre  f 

Senator  HiscooK.  The  raw  hair. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  The  present  price  is  a  little  over  4  cents ;  about  4 
cents  for  winter  hair. 

Mr.  Bbxjnisb.  The  summer  hair  is  very  short.  The  hogs  get  new 
hair  in  summer,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  winter  crop.  The  winter 
erop  is  of  better  quality.    The  hair  brings  about  4  cents  in  a  raw  stc^. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Would  that  hog's  hair  product  be  absolutely  lost 
if  the  curled-hair  industry  shoald  be  extinguished  in  this  country  ! 

Mr.  WiLKBNS.  It  would  not  be  gathered  so  much.  They  would  have 
to  throw  part  of  it  away. 

Mr.  PowBLL.  I  think  some  of  the  hog's  hair  would  be  exported  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  WiJLKENS.  Some  .would  be,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  thepack<u» 
would  realize  much  less. 

Mr.  PowEiiL.  You  are  touching  a  great  many  industries,  gentlem^i^ 
more  than  you  think  for  when  you  intei'fere  with  curled  hair. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  think  hog's  hair  would  be  exported  from- 
this  country  to  Europe  and  manufactured  there  and  returned  here  to 
any  extent  t 

Mr.  WiLKBNS.  Tes;  that  could  be  the  case,  and  the  labor  which  is 
now  being  done  in  Baltimore  and  other  cities,  the  spinning  and  curling 
rfthe  hair,  would  be  done  in  Europe. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Don't  you  think  there  is  hog's  hair  enough  in 
South  America  and  the  Spanish  American  provinces  and  Europe  to  snp^ 
ply  the  European  manufacturers  without  their  collecting  it  here  t 

Mr.  PowBLX..  Do  you  refer  to  hog's  hair  I   • 

Senatm  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  not  much  produced  in  Europe.  But  there  is 
more  mixing  there  tiian  there  is  here.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
pure  hair  in  Europe. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Where  do  they  get  their  hog's  hair  from  f 

Mr.  Powell.  The  hog's  hair  goes  to  Europe  mostly  from  this  country. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  exported  from  heret 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  other  hairs  are  produced  in  the  United 
States  that  you  use^  and  give  the  quantities  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Powell.  Horse  hair  and  cattle  hair. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  horse  hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  horse-hair  is  a  waste  produce  in  South  Ameziea. 
They^  have  immense  droves  of  wild  horses,  which  are  driven  together 
<»ice  In  so  often,  and  the  tails  and  mains  ai*e  cut  off.  For  purposes  of 
levenue  in  this  country  that  is  not  done 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  it  much  of  a  product  heret 

Mr.  Bbuniee.  No  ;  only  from  dead  horses. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  small  compared  to  South  America. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  of  it  is  there  here  t 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  give  you  the  statistics  of  this  country. 

Senator  Hisooo£.  Do  you  know  how  much  American  horse-hair  is 
worth! 

Mr.  Pow:exl.  About  the  same  price  as  Spanish- American  horse-hair. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Is  there  any  other  hair  product  f 

Mr.  Powell'.  Cattle- tails. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  is  the  American  product  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Gould  you  give  any  idea  ! 

Mr.  WiLKBNS.  Several  million  cattle-tails  every  year. 

Mr.  Powell.  How  many  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  the  United  States 
every  year  t 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  Probably  five  or  six  millions. 

Mr.  Powell.  Seven  or  eight  cattle  will  produce  a  pound  of  clean 
hairf 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  you  say  is,  that  so  far  as  cattle-hair  and 
horse-hair  are  concerned  they  would  be  absolutely  waste  products  here, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  exported  to  Europe  and  manufactured  there 
and  returned  here,  if  put  upon  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Powell.  No :  I  do  not  make  such  a  strong  statement  as  that  I 
do  not  think  you  could  absolutely  destroy  any  industry.  I  think  cattle- 
hair  would  be  manufactured  in  the  West  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
sea  board.  But  somebody  has  got  to  bear  the  loss.  Things  always 
adjust  themselves.    The  labor  might  be  paid  less. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  man  haviug  horse-hair  to  sell  would  have  to 
take  1  cent  a  pound,  instead  of  2  cents  or  4  cents. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  would  be  some  difference.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
my  statements  too  strong.    I  want  to  be  moderate. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  he  could  get 
enough  for  the  hair  to  pay  for  gathering  it  rather  than  throw  it  away. 

Mr.  Powell.  Some  hog's  hair  would  be  thrown  away  that  now  is 
gathered.  There  would  be  a  loss.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  violent  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  importations  of  hair  f 

Mr.  PovTBLL.  I  have  already  submitted  a  statement  showing  them. 

Senator  Harris.  You  can  not  answer,  £  believe^  as  to  the  number  of 
laborers  engaged  in  the  production  of  curled  hair  in  this  country  t    * 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not.  My  house  is  not  a  large  one.  We  employ 
from  40  to  75  hands.  Mr;  Wilkens's  house  is  the  largest  one.  He  em- 
ploys about  600. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  knowledge  ot  the  business  will  not  enable  yoa 
to  give  an  approximate  statement  of  the  number  of  people  employed! 

Mr.  Powell.  "Sot  at  this  time.    I  will  try  to  furnish  that. 

Senator  Harris.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  of  cniled 
hair  in  this  country  is  labor  cost,  and  what  proportion  is  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  say,  on  a  hasty  guess,  30  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  labor,  and  60  per  cent,  material,  taking  curled  hair  right  tihroogh. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Harris.  After  you  have  the  raw  material  yon  think  the  labor 
producing  the  curled  hair  amounts  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  production  of  the  curled  hair? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  labor  I  include  the  carting  and 
handling  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Baling  them  for  sale.  I  suppose  you  put  them  in 
bales. 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  refer  to  all  the  incidental  labor. 

Senator  Habbis.  Yoor  basiuess  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
carled  hair,  not  to  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  bedding  t 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  simply  cuiled-hair  manufacturers.  I  also  repre- 
sent the  glue  industry^  but  in  this  case  1  am  simply  a  curled-hair  manu* 
faeturer. 

Senator  Habbis.  In  that  industry  the  raw  hair  is  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  In  mattress  manufacturing  your  curled  hair  is  the 
raw  material  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  HisoocK.  Is  there  any  way  to  fix  a  specific  duty  on  curled 
hairf  ( 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  wish  you  would  state  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  a  fair  specific  duty  on  curled  hair. 

Mr.  Powell.  Let  me  think  a  moment.  You  will  understand  I  sim- 
ply make  a  personal  statement  on  the  point.  The  trade  has  not  been 
consulted.  I  should  think  a  fair  specific  duty  on  hair  manufactured 
from  horses  and  cattle  entirely,  without  admixture  of  hog's  hair,  would 
be  4  cents  a  pound ;  but  that  would  not  do,  because  if  you  put  a  lower 
duty  on  hair  with  hog's  hair  in  it,  they  would  put  in  1  percent,  of  hog's 
hair  and  bring  it  in  on  another  rate. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  duty  would  you  say  on  hog- hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  One  and  one-half  cents.  It  would  be  fairer  to  say  the 
duty  should  be  1^  cents  a  pound  on  hair  entirely  composed  of  hog's 
hair,  and  4  cents  on  hair  having  any  admixture  of  horse  or  cattle  hair; 
because  the  competitions  in  our  business  and  the  fine  points  of  cheating 
are  immense. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Your  idea  is  that  4  cents  a  pound  on  cattle  or  horse 
hair  would  be  right  t 

Mr.  Powell.  And  on  hair  mixed  with  hog's  hairt 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  1^  cents  a  pound  on  clear  hog's  hairt 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  wish  you  would  think  the  matter  over  carefully, 
and  write  to  us  after  consulting  with  the  trade. 

Mr.  PovTBLL.  I  will  do  so. 


GLUE. 

WASHmaTON,  D.  C,  Beptember  13, 1888. 

Hotes  of  a  hearing  of  EUTUS  W.  POWELL,  of  Delany  ft  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York ;  WILLIAK  H.  BKOWV,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  and 
THOMAS  J.  STEPHENS,  jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  committee  appointed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Olne  Kann&ctnrers'  Association  (held  on 
tiie  12th  instant)  to  appear  before  the  Finance  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
association.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  EUFITS  W.  POWELL. 

We  wish  to  ask  what  you  intend  doing  about  glue.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  passed  upon  that  artiole  and  given 
ns  the  old  rate  of  duty.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have 
given  the  subject  any  consideration,  and  if  so,  what  you  propose  to  do* 
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The  Ohaibhan.  We  have  given  it  great  oonsideration. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  given  us  tiie 
old  rate  of  duty  on  glae.  . 

The  Ghaibman.  They  did  not  change  itf 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  yont 

Mr.  Powell.  We  really  ought  to  have  26  per  oent.,  bat  we  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Harris.  What  are  the  present  rates  on  glnet 

Senator  Albrigh.  Twenty,  25,  and  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  now  speaking  of  fish-glncy  or  what  kind  of 
gluef 

Mr.  Powell.  Ordinary  glne. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Do  yon  want  the  rates  left  where  they  aret 

Mr.  Powell.  We  think  we  had  better  be  satisfied.  Some  <tf  the 
trade  think  we  ooght  to  have  more.  We  really  onght  to  have  25  per 
cent,  on  glne;  bnt  on  the  whole  we  tiiink  we  had  better  not  ask  for  it 

The  Chairman.  What  wonld  you  think  of  a  uniform  ratet 

Mr.  Powell.  I  wonld  not  like  to  answer  for  the  gelatine  manofwt- 
urers.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  More  labor  enters  into  gelatine  in 
preparation  than  in  glue. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  there  anybody  here  representing  the  gebtine 
mannfacturers  t 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  ordi- 
nary glue  f 

Mr.  Powell.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trade  held  in  May  it  was  estimated 
at  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  mean  in  the  particular  stage  of  the  process 
that  you  represent  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  do  not  mean  to  include  the  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  forms  t 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir.  If  you  include  the  labor  on  the  raw  stock  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  it  is  pretty  much  all  labor.  That  wonld  bring 
it  up  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  raw  material  is  not  of  any  valne  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Only  in  its  use  for  glue.  I  make  this  strong  point: 
Glue  is  made  absolutely  and  entirely  from  waste  material  which  oagU 
to  be  fully  utilized  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  created  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  that  waste  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Bones,  ear  pieces,  feet^  shanks,  sinews,  pizzles,  trim- 
mings, hides,  fleshing  and  skivings,  bone  liquor,  etc 

Senator  Harris.  Of  what  animals  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Oxen,  sheep,  calves,  goats,  and,  to  a  very  small  extent^ 
horses* 

Senator  Harris.  Does  not  the  hog  figure  in  that  eategoiy  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Very  largely. 

Senator  Harris.  You  ought  not  to  omit  him. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  happened  to  overlook  him. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  What  is  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  tbe  waste 
products  t 

Mr.  Powell.  The  production  of  glne  in  this  oiuntiy,.  according  to 
atx  estimate  I  made  in  preparing  the  glue  makemT  i^t^|$<vui|  is  aboBt 
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37,000,000  ponnds,  of  which  perhaps  aboat  12,000^000  ponnds  was  made 
from  bone,  foot  and  pig  liqaor,  and  bone  and  pig  stock.  The  rest  is 
made  from  hide  stock.  Perhaps  eqaal  to  1,000,000  poands  glue  was 
made  last  year  from  far  cutters'  waste,  which  is  partly  imported  and 
partly  produced  at  home.  The  foregoing  figures  are  the  result  of  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  glue  makers  last  winter  and  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  mad^  from  cuttings  and  clippings  and  wastes 
of  varioiia  kinds  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the  value  of  the  raw  stock  per  pound  f 

Mr.  PoWKLL.  From  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  4  cents  a  pound.  It  takes 
from  2}  to  4  pounds  dry  stock  to  make  a  pound  of  glue. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  is  tbe  averagett 

Mr.  Powell.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  first  going  through  a  long 
and  troublesome  correspondence.  Our  industry  is  a  very  diverse  one, 
as  glue  is  made  from  many  different  kinds  of  stock  and  each  factory 
has  in  some  respects  its  own  way  of  working.  The  Glue  Association 
is  simply  a  friendly  one.  There  are  no  general  statistics  except  such 
as  I  have  prepared,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  trust  or  combination. 
The  constitution  of  the  association  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  any  combination.  I  particularly  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  article  2  and  article  13  of  the  constitution,  which 
is  herewith  submitted. 

CONSTTTVTION  OF  THB  GLUB  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THR  tJNITBD  8TATS8. 

Art.  1.  Tbis  aasociatioD  shall  be  called  *'The  Glae  Manafactarera'  AMooiation  of 
tbe  United  Stated."  It  shall  consist  of  aU  maDufactnrers  of  glae  in  the  United  States 
wbo  shall  subscribe  to  this  constitation  and  comply  with  its  provisions. 

Art.  2.  Thia  asaoeiaHon  i&  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  common  iniereeU  of 
ita  members,  and  to  aid  in  producing  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  intercourse  between  them. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  (who  shall 
also  act  as  treasurer),  and  an  execative  committee. 

Art.  4.  The  presiaent  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  it  shall  be  his  dnty  to  ex- 
ercise a  general  snperrision  over  the  intei'est  and  welfare  of  the  association,  and  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  ex-offleio  member  of  all  committees. 

Art.  5.  The  vfce-presidents,  in  the  order  of  their  election,  shall  in  the  absence  of  . 
the  president  preside  at  the  meetlogs  of  the  association,  and  perform  such  other  dnties 
as  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  inability  of  the  president  to  act. 

Art.  6L  The  secretary  (who  shall  also  act  as  treasurer)  shall  perform  sncn  dnties  as 
nsnally  belong  to  his  reepective  offices,  and  also  such  as  the  president  or  executive 
committee  may  direct. 

Art.  7.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  besides  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  members  ex  officio.  They  shall  have  the 
power  to  call  meetings  of  the  association  when  and  where  in  their  judgment  it  may 
De  best,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  do  so  upon  the  request  of  any  ten  members.  They 
shall  examine  into  the  qualifications  for  membership  of  those  desiring  to  join,  and  re- 
ject such  as  in  their  Judgment  should  not  properly  be  classed  as  glue  manufacturers, 
and  shall  tdao  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

Art.  8.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  executive  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  shall  be  held  in  September  of  each 
year,  at  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  too  executive  committee  may  direct. 

Art.  9.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  |5.  ^ 

Art.  10.  In  all  meetings  or  this  association  each  member — whether  a  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  individual — shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Art.  ii.  At  any  meeting  one- third  of  the  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  shall  have  the  power 
to  adjourn  to  any  future  time,  which  shall  be  stated,  and  dae  notice  thereof  sent  to 
the  different  members. 

Art.  VZ.  The  association  shall  have  power  to  appoint  committees  to  consider  such 
matters  as  sb^Ul  be  for  tbe  interest  or  welfare  of  tlie  trade,  and  such  committees  Bhall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  members. 
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Abt.  13.  There  $kdll  he  no  atiempt  an  tte  part  ^f  tM«  aMoeia(ta»  io  fetm  ang  eemikiaetm 
on  prices  of  gUte  or  glue  etoek. 

Art.  14.  Any  informatioa  whioh  may  be  given  to  the  officers  of  this  afisoeiation  for 
statistical  parposes  or  for  the  general  welfire  of  the  trade  shall  on  reijuest  he  con- 
sidered strictl^r  Confidentialy  and  any  revelation  of  the  same  shall  deprive  the  offend- 
ing party  of  his  office  and  hia  membership  in  the  association. 

Abt.  15.  At  all  meetings  the  proceedings  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice  of  well-regnlated  deliberative  assemblies. 

AitT.  16.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  or  at  any  special  meeting  which  may  be 
called  bv  the  executive  committee ;  provided,  that  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  members. 

Adopted  at  meeting  held  at  Astor  House,  November  19,  1885. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  raw  material  ii^  glue  that  yoa  make,  as  in 
cnrled  hair,  is  really  a  waste  agricultural  product  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Would  yon  include  animal  products  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  products  f 

Senator  Hiscook.  Yes ;  domestic  animals. 

Mr.  Powell.  Then  it  is. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Whatever  is  used  by  you  for  the  raw  material  in 
glue  would  practically,  unless  utilized,  be  waste  agricultural  product  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoook.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  suppose  it  could  not 
be  exported  f 

Mr.  Powell.  To  some  extent  it  could. 

Senator 'Hisoook.  Very  much  1 

Mi^.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  the  trade  might  adjust  itself  to 
different  conditions.  Trade  and  commerce  alwajns  do  adjust  themselves 
in  some  way ;  but  we  have  such  a  moderate  duty  we  feel  we  ought  not 
to  be  wiped  out  or  injured. 

^  Senator  Hisoook.  What  I  am  after  is  to  see  how  much  the  agricalt* 
urist  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  duty  on  glue. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  farmer  would  get  a  little  less  for  his  cattle;  not 
much,  but  a  little. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  the  present  duty  prohibitory  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Fo,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  a  case  where  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price! 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  been  told  confidentially,  but  am  not  now  at 
liberty  t6  give  you  the  names,  that  English  glue  is  sold  for  exiK>rt  to 
the  United  States  at  a  large  reduction  over  the  prices  at  home.  One  of 
our  members  stated  positively  in  the  meeting  that  when  he  was  in 
France  last  winter  he  was  offered  French  glue  for  export  to  the  United 
States  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  selling  it  at  home. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  just  the  duty  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  they  want  to  preserve  our  market  for  their  sar- 
plus  goods. 

Senator  Haebis.  The  facts  yon  now  state  are  second-hand,  if  I  nn- 
derstand  you  t 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are. ' 

Senator  Habbis.  You  do  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  their  truth ! 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  absolutely.  They  came  from  reputable  sources.  1 
was  not  in  Europe  myself.  My  authority  is  King  Upton,  of  Peabody, 
Mass.,  as  regards  the  French  glue. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  proportion  of  the  glue  consumed  in  this 
country  is  made  here  t 

Mr.  Powell.  About  one-eighth  is  imported. 

The  Ghaibdcan.  The  other  seven-eighths  are  manufactured  here  Y 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Bisoooe.  Is  there  raw  material  enough  here  to  provide  for 
the  fall  consamption  of  glue  t 

Mr.  PoWELXi.  Nearly  enough.  We  import  some  stofek  from  abroad. 
The  tendency  for  the  last  ten  years  in  our  trade  and  in  all  trades  has 
been  toward  the  gradual  utilization  of  waste  material.  That  tendency 
has  pievailed  with  us.  It  was  figured  when  we  met  in  Washington  last 
May  tiiat  there  are  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  bone  and  bone-liquor  glue, 
foot  glue'and  pig  glue  made  in  this  country  in  excess  of  the  production 
of  those  grades  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Habbis.  Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  glue  manufac^ 
nring  industry  has  increased  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  because  raw  materials  which  were  not  here- 
tofore used  have  been  utilized.  At  the  present  time  we  are  going  through 
a  period  of  serious  depression.  Several  factories  are  going  to  shut  up 
this  fall,  in  addition  to  a  number  that  have  curtailed  or  gone  out. 

The  Chaibman.  Serious  depression  because  of  want  of  a  market  or 
because  of  importation  f 

Mr.  Pc^WELL.  The  consumption  keeps  up  pretty  well,  but  the  impor- 
tation has  so  increased  because  the  manufacturers  abroad  have  sent 
their  surplus  over  here  to  keep  op  their  home  market,  that  it  has  made 
a  littJo  surplus  of  glue,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  any  thiq^  prices 
will  go  down. 

The  Chaibman.  They  find  this  a  great  place  to  get  rid  of  their  sur- 
plus, do  they  nott 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  rate  of  duty  would  give  you  absolute  pro- 
tection on  glue  f 

Senator  Habbis.  What  do  you  mean  by  absolute  protection }  prohi- 
bition T 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Before  he  answers  that  question  let  me  ask  this 
question :  Would  not  the  glue-makers  of  the  country  prefer  a  specific 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  would  if  it  could  be  adjusted  5  but  glue  is  wortb 
all  the  way  from  5  cehts  to  25  cents.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
a  specific  duty.    I  wish  we  could. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would  require  an  expert  to  classify  the  different 
qaaliiies,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  the  glue  business  and  be- 
come a  correct  judge  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  make  one  specific  rate  on  glue 
below  10  cents  a  pound  which  would  include  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
glue  t 

Mr.  Powell.  The  average  glue  used  in  this  country  for  wood-work- 
ing purposes,  for  carpets,  for  paper-hanging,  and  for  lining  oil  barrels, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  uses,  cosrs  over  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Does  it  cost  over  10  cents  a  pound  to  manufact- 
ure! 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  it  costs  over  10  cents  to  make. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Here? 

Mr.  Powell,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  must  remember  the  duties  are  not  levied 
upon  American  prices. 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  are  levied  upon  foreign  prices.  Suppose  we 
aay  10  cents  a  pound  in  the  foreign  market..    Suppose  we  should  give 
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yoa  a  daty  of  2^  cents  a  pound  on  all  gloe  or  similar  preparatioiiB  ?al- 
aed  below  10  cents  a  pound  in  foreign  markets  f 

Mr.  Powell.  That  would  shut  it  out  mostly.  But  some  people  get 
into  the  way  of  using  certain  glues  and  do  not  wish  to  change*  They 
get  ufied  to  a  certain  thing  on  the  same  ground  that  you  wmdd  Bot 
want  to  change  your  tailor  every  six  months. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  You  think  2^  cents  a  pound  on  all  gki«  valued  be- 
low 10  cents  a  pound  would  shut  out  importations  of  that  chaiaeter ! 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would  shut  out  a  large  bulk  of  the  impofrtatien. 

Senatinr  Aldbioh.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  protective  duly  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yeb,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  price  would  you  suggest  per  poo&d  above 
10  cents  f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  personally*  I  am  not  now  author- 
ized  to  speak  for  the  trade. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Put  it  high  enough. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  were  sent  here  principally  to  see  what  the  com- 
mittee were  going  to  do,  and  to  protest  against  any  proposed  jpMluctioD 
in  tariff  rates. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  all  feel  kindly  toward  your  industry,  I  think. 

Mr.  Powell.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  too  high  duties.  I  thisk 
we  are  only  entitled  to  such  duties  as  will  give  us  a  fair  and  adequate 
protection  on  our  labor  and  some  measure  of  protection  against  the 
fluctuations  abroad.    I  do.  not  believe  in  making  duties  too  high. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  you  want  tbem  high  enough  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  want  them  high  enough  to  cover  the  difference  in 
labor  and  provide  against  violent  fluctuations.  We  want  them  high 
enough  to  place  us  on  the  same  level  with  the  mannfactorers  abroiuL 
That  is  all  1  think  that  we  are  justly  entitled  to.  I  do  not  want  to  ask 
for  any  more  and  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ask  for  any  more  than  enough 
to  put  us  on  the  same  level  with  the  manufacturers  abroad.  With  an 
even  chance  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  understand  any  protectionist  favors 
higher  duties  than  that  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes ;  some  people  want  to  shut  everything  cat 
entirely.  But  if  we  had  a  prohibitory  duty  it  might  be  beid  fiv  ns  in 
the  end.  It  would  make  excessive  profits  for  a  time,  unduly  enhance 
the  cost,  and  thus  decrease  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  to  some 
extent. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  per  pound  do  you  propose  on  glue 
valued  above  10  cents  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  answer  your  question  du^edJj. 
I  have  not  yet  talked  this  thing  over  with  the  trade.  The  difficuUiy  of 
putting  a  specific  duty  on  glue  is  immense. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  should  determine  to  fix  a  sx>Mifi<)  nkte  of  2} 
cents  on  all  glues  of  the  foreign  value  of  less  than  10  oeuts  a  poand, 
that  would  cover  all  the  glue  you  are  specially  interested  inf 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  we  make  a  higher  grade,  and  better  glae  is 
needed  and  is  used  in  this  country,  as  a  rule,  than  in  Europe. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  make  gelatine  f. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  not.  The  glue  below  10  cents  a  pound  is  a  low 
grade.  We  make  higher  grades.  My  house  makes  glues  whidi  hid 
from  14  cents  to  20  cents,  and  other  houses  make  gelatine  which  xhdb 
from  20  cents  upward. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  am  talking  about  the  foreign  price. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  sent  to  England  not  long  ago  to  get  a  sample  of  thi 
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Salistmry  glue,  which  is  ealled  the  best  glue  in  that  market,  and  the 
price  for  it  was  10  eente,  as  near  as  I  can  now  remember.  That  was 
their  home  price. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  assume  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
arerage  value  of  all  the  glues  imported  last  year  was  about  9  center 

Mr.  Powell.  The  leverage  price  for  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was 
9}  cents,  fordgn  value;  but  we  make  much  better  glues  at  home,  and 
they  average  higher  than  that 

Senaftor  Albrioh.  Do  you  suppose  glue  is  undervalued  t 

Mr.  Powell.  We  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  undervaluation. 

Senator  HisoooE.  Tour  idea  is  that  a  valuation  of  10  cents  a  pound 
on  the  other  side  would,  if  honestly  made,  apply  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  glue  imported  here  t 

Mr.  PowELL.«I  can  not  say  how  large  a  proportion. 

Senator  Hisoook.  After  you  return  to  New  York  and  consult  with 
the  trade  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  specific  rate  on 
glue, 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  now  see  how  that  can  be  done  at  once. 

Senator  JoKXis.  Suppose  the  duties  were  higher  than  you  think  they 
should  be;  what  would  be  the  effect f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  would  make  an  unhealthy  condition  in  the 
trade.  I  do  not  believe  in  our  making  too  much  money.  We  had  better 
have  a  moderate  profit  and  a  steady  one. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  make  any  more  money  if  the  tariff  was 
$2  a  pound-t 

Mr.  Powell.  We  certainly  would  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  lower  profits  than  ever,  and  a  large  proportion  of  us 
would  be  ruined  in  the  end.  ^ 

Senator  Albbioh.  Would  that  remark  apply  to  curled  hairf 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  we  enjoy  cutting  .each  other's  throats  too  well  in 
that  business.  I  mean  that  an  increase  of  the  duty  would  not  increase 
curled  hair  profits. 

Senator  Albbioh.  If  20  per  cent,  is  prohibitory,  how  would  1,000 
per  cent,  affect  yout 

Mr.  Powell.  If  you  refer  to  curled  hair,  it  would  not  affect  us  any 
more  than  25  per  cent,  would. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  ought  to  waste  time 
arguing  with  a  gentleman  tbat  he  ought  to  have  more  duty  than  he  asks 
for. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  statement  Mr.  Powell  made  with  reference  to 
'Cnrled  hair,  that  the  prohibitory  duty  has  set  all  the  curled  hair  manu- 
<&cturers  to  cutting  each  othei^s  throats  and  forcing  down  the  price  is 
a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  protective  duty  on  glue. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  remember  making  that  statement.  There  are 
:8ome  personal  elements  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  curled  hair  is  concerned, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into.  There  isa  bitter  personal  feeUug  between 
:8ome  of  the  members  of  the  trade.  This  does  not  apply  to  my  house  or 
imyself. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  two  years  to  put  up  glue 
factories  if  the  prices  were  high  enough  f 

Mr.  PowELXi.  We  could  put  up  a  glue  factory  in  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Senater  Jones.  Do  yon  not  believe  the  enterprise  of  the  business 
people  of  the  country  would  result  in  the  building  of  glue  factories  if 
there  was  demand  for  the  product  f 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  are  enoagh  now.    Here  is  a  table 
showing  the  different  rates  of  duty  on  glae  since  1828. 
The  table  is  as  follows : 

InfiMrmaUon  ihrougk  New  York  Chavtber  of  Commerce  about  ratee  of  dutff  on  gUte. 

[Informatioii  reoefyed  Maroh  26, 1888.] 

Tears  18%  to  1841 5  cents  i>er  poond. 

Tariff  of  1842 aUglne..    5  oente  per  pound. 

Tariff  of  1846 glue..  20 percent 

Tariff  of  1857 glue..  15 percent;. 

Tariff  of  1861 glue..  20  per  cent 

Senator  Habbis.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  ox 
Ohio,  tell  me,  and  I  prefer  it  should  go  on  record,  that  they  think  the 
tariff  on  glue  should  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  it  would  be  fbr  the  best  interest  of  the  trade  to 
have  it  exactly  as  it  is  now  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade  and  the  whole 
country  at  the  present  time  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  doty. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  P.owell  submitted  the  ibllowiug  to  the  committee: 

(This  paper  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  House  in  May.) 

Please  read  in  addition  to  glue-maker^s  petiHon, 
Hon. 

Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  since  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Glue  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  was  sent  to  you  asking  that  you  use  all  your  inflaence 
and  power  to  have  the  present  duty  on  glue  retained,  and  I  now  take  the  liherty  of 
sending  you  some  Airther  information  on  the  subject,  so  that  you  may  be  even  more 
thoroughly  satisfied,  if  that  should  be  accessary,  that  we  are  Justified  in  thinking 
that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  aid  us  in  this  matter. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Glue  Manufacturers'  Association  held 
a  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  10th  instant,  and,  at  an  interview  with  Cbairmftn 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  following  paper  was  read  as  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  petition  which  was  presented.  Each  clause  of  the  petition  is  referred  to 
by  number. 

1.  We  need  to  have  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  ''glue,"  ''gelatine,  and  all  similar 
preparations''  and  "fish  glne  or  isinglass"  retained. 

2  and  3.  We  have  to  invest  so  much  money  in  plant  that  we  can  not  turn  otw 
our  capital  more  than  about  once  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months  on  the  average.  This 
plant  IS  useless  for  any  other  business.  We  need  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  protect  d8 
against  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  markets.  Without  it,  the  English,  French,  and 
German  glue  makers  could  make  a  pool  and  swamp  us  with  their  surplus  stock,  as  u 
done  in  other  trades  and  as  is  now  being  -done  by  the  French  glue  makers.  •  We  godM 
not  retaliate,  as  they  will  not  buy  goods  from  us.  It  is  better  for  us,  for  our  costom- 
ers,  and  for  the  whole  country  that  we  should  make  a  moderate  but  steady  profit 
rather  than  do  a  fluctuating  business. 

4,  5,  and  6.  We  only  ask  enough  duty  to  equalize  our  wages  with  those  on  tlie 
other  side.  Taking  the  whole  production  of  the  country,  we  estimate  that  the 
amount  paid  for  our  labor  will  average  not  less  than  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  tiie  wiling 
price.  Labor  with  us  costs  about  twice  what  it  does  in  Europe.  We  now  hare  Sxl 
per  cent,  duty,  and  it  is  as  little  as  we  can  get  along  with.  With  average  duties  of 
over  40  per  cent,  (as  estimated)  on  other  goods,  we  have  only  had  20  per  cent  since 
1861,  and  we  trust  your  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  retain  the  present  moder- 
ate duty. 

7  and  12r  Our  business  is  now  so  unprofitable  that  some  of  the  smaUer  con- 
cerns are  closing.  If  the  duty  is  taken  on,  this  will  prevail  to  even  a  greater  eiteot, 
and  the  clue  business  of  the  country  will  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concemfs 
who  willmake  combinations  and  deals  that  will  be  bad  for  both  glue  oonsumers and 
glue  stock  producers. 

8  and  10.  Glue  stock  is  now  free;  a  good  deal  is  imported,  but  the  greater  part  of 
our  stock  is  obtained  here.  It  is  a  waste  product  unless  made  into  glue  and  ought  to 
be  fully  utilized  at  home. 

9.  Under  the  present  tariff  about  one-eighth  of  the  glue  used  in  this  country  i« 
imported,  and  tlua  is  enough  to  keep  our  profits  down  to  a  very  low  fignxe.    For  the 
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Tut  two  years  it  is  donbtfnl  if  any  of  us  have  made  more  than  a  bare  living  and 
tho«e  concerns  who  did  not  have  everything  in  their  favor  have  gone  behind  heavily. 

11.  There  are  abont  ninety  glue  factories  in  operation  in  nineteen  States,  using 
about  f6,000,000  of  capital  and  making  over  37,000,000  pounds  of  glue.  This  will 
probably  amount  to  about  $4,000,000. 

13.  No  one  outside  of  the  business  can  have  any  conception  of  the  disturbance 
that  this  talk  abont  putting  glue  on  the  free  list  has  made  to  the  ninety  glue  factories 
and  thousands  of  tanners  and  slaughterers,  and  if  your  bill  is  passed,  as  proposed,  it 
will  make  great  loss  to  all  concern^  without  corresponding  benefit  to  any  one. 

All  of  wmch  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  Lbooett, 

Secretary. 


Mabch  32,  1888. 
To  the  Hon. . 


Member  of  the  United  8tate$ 


Dear  Sir:  (1)  The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  United 
States  Glne  Manufacturers'  Araociation  to  prepare  a  petition  to  be  sent  to  Conn-ess, 
requesting  that  the  present  rates  of  dnty  on  the  imports  of  ''  Gelatine  and  alisim* 
ilar  preparations,''  **  Glue,''  and  ''Fish  glne  or  isinglass,"  be  retained,  and  that  these 
articles  be  not  added  to  the  free  list,  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  Ways 
aud  Means  Committee  for  consideration. 

(2)  There  is  probably  no  industry  in  this  country  in  which  the  cost  of  mannfactnr- 
ing  plant  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  value  of  products  than  in  the  making  of 
glue.  This  plant  is  useless  for  any  oUier  purpose,  and  we  believe  there  is  but  one  in- 
Blance  where  a  factory  has  changed  owners  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  brought 
balf  its  cost. 

(3)  Largely  for  the  above  reasons  the  glue-making  industry  can  not  be  carried  on 
in  this  country  if  subjected  to  a  fluctuating  policy  on  the  partof  Congress  or  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  free  importation.  Altnough  a  large  proportion  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged during  the  past  thirty  years  have  failed,  or  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
business,  it  has  been  fairly  prosperous  for  each  period  of  ten  years  to  those  who  thor- 
oughly understood  their  business  and  who  have  been  favorably  situated  in  all  respects. 
The  steady  policy  pursued  by  our  Government  has  given  us  a  feeliug  of  security 
which  has  caused  ns  to  expend  large  amounts  in  the  improvements  of  our  processes, 
and  the  steady  and  healthy  competition  thus  carried  on  has  so  cheapened  production 
that  our  prices  are  now  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  even  in  1860,  when 
wages  were  less  than  two-thirds  oi  what  we  are  now  paying. 

(4)  The  glue  manufacturers  do  not  ask  that  a  higher  duty  should  be  put  upon  im- 
ports than  what  would  equalize  the  difference  between  wages  paid  here  and  those 
given  in  Europe.  This  moderate  rate  of  duty  it  has  always  been  th^  policy  of  the 
Government  to  impose.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842  the  doty  on  glue  was  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  labor  employed  cost  ns  not  to  exceed  $5.50  a  week.  The  tariff  of  1846 
made  the  dnty  20  per  cent.,  with  wages  no  higher  than  before  ;  and  even  under  the 
low  tariff  of  1857  to  1H61  the  duty  was  15  per  cent.,  with  wages  not  over  $6  a  week. 
In  1861  the  rate  was  made  20  per'^cent.  and  has  since  been  the  same. 

(5)  The  quality  of  labor  employed  in  our  factox;ies  is  almost  entirely  of  the  nuskilled 
c1a8a,  and  for  this  we  are  paying  from  $9  to  $12  a  week.  The  rates  for  the  same  class 
of  labor  in  England  are  from  18  to  20  shillings  per  week,  and  very  much  less  in 
France  and  Germany.  These  figures  are  for  the  labor  of  men  in  Europe,  while  the 
girls  and  women  employed  there  receive  still  less.  There  is  no  female  labor  employed 
iu  making  glue  in  this  country,  and  the  hours  of  labor  aie  also  very  much  shorter 
here  than  on  the  other  side. 

(6)  To  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  labor  a  duty  should 
he  imposed  of  at  least  25  pet  cent.  The  government  of  Canada  imposes  a'duty  on 
glno  of  3  cents  per  pound,  while  the  average  rate  on  that  brought  into  this  country  is 
lew  than  2  cents. 

(7)  Our  business  has  been  done  for  some  time  with  an  exceedingly  close  margin  for 
profit,  and  in  many  cases  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  any  reduction  in  the  present-  rates 
of  duty  imposed  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States, 
the  loss  of  immense  sums  of  money  now  invested  in  buildings  and  fixtures,  which  are 
jiseless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  very  large  num- 
her  of  men. 

{^)  Glue  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  so  we  can  look  for  no 
^lief  from  this  source. 

(9)  For  your  information  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  foreign  glue  and  gelatine  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  we  inclose  a  copy  of  a  document  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
otatiatics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  under  date  of  December  19, 1887. 
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(10)  We  deaire  to  espeoially  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  tbat  glne  is  made  &om 
w£at  wuttld  be  waste  material  if  not  acilized  by  us.  It  woald  be  hard  to  find  any  in> 
dustry,  with  the  exoepbion  of  agriculture,  which  more  troly  creates  useful  products 
out  of  waste  material  than  does  the  manufacturing  of  glue. 

(11)  We  have  endeavoreii  to  procure  the  statistics  of  our  trade  to  present  to  you 
fully,  but  in  tiie  time  at  our  disposal  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  them  aoeurately 
in  all  oases.  Estimating  the  matter  in  a  rery  conservative  way,  we  would  as?  that 
there  are  now  ninety  factories  in  active  operation  in  nineteen  States,  aetoally  em- 

{>loying  not  less  than  |6,000,000  in  business,  and  producing  glue  to  the  amoa&t  of  at 
east  97,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

(12)  In  these  days  of  trusts  and  combinations  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
Glue  lianufacturers'  Association  says,  in  article  2 :  *'  This  association  is  formed  for 
promoting  the  common  interest  of  its  members  and  to  a«d  in  producing  a  more  en- 
brged  and  friendly  intercourse  between  them.''    And  in  article  13:  ''There shall  be 

,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  association  to  form  any  combination  6n  prices  of  glue 
or  ^lue-stock/'  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  interfere  with  tiiese  pro- 
visions. 

(13)  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  not  engaged  in  our  business  to  form  any 
full  conception  of  the  great  loss  and  disturbance  that  would  result  to  all  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  of  glue  or  the  production  of  glue-stock  if  the  present  late  of 
duties  on  our  products  were  reduced.  We  feel  that  your  only  purpose  in  legislstion  is 
to  benefit  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  indus- 
tries:  we  would,  therefore,  earn<^stly  request  that  the  duties  on  **  gelatine, "  **  glue, " 

'<  fisn  fflne  and  isinglass, "  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomab  J.  Stephens,  ChairnuLn  (of  Stephens  &Bro.,Cineinnati). 
Charles  E.  Basder  (of  Baeder,Adamson&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  New 

York,  Boston,  and  Chicago). 
8.  C.  Hauohby  (president  Indianapolis  Glue  Company). 
B.  M.  GiLLELAND  (Wheeling,  W.Va.). 
Joseph  Schwab  (Louisville,  Ky.). 
Wm.H.  Brown  (Peabody,  Mass.). 
F.  W.  TuNKELL(of  Talbot  &,Tunnell,  Philadelphia). 
B.  W.  Powell  (of  Delaney  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  Toit). 
E.  W«  Lbgoett,  Secretary  (of  Elizabethport  Glue  Works,  EUssheth, 

N.J.). 


Statement  ehowing  the  quanUtyy  valuCj  rate  of  dutii^  and  amount  of  duty  rectivedeni 
ports  into  the  United  Statee  of  gelatine  and  giuCf  from  1868  i9  1887,  imclueive. 


1868.., 

I860.. 

Iir70.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1878  . 

1877.. 

1878.. 

187». . 

1880.. 

1881.. 

3882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1837.. 


Gtolfttine  and  all  similar  preparations,  iv  e.  a. 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 


147,670 
165. 233 
IM,  746 
138,496 
165, 172 
173,330 
206,854 
314.263 
370,835 
476,  Oil 
475,037 


Value. 


DoUart. 

32. 293. 00 

45,  376. 00 

83,196.00 

56,005.00 

57»,175. 00 

74r826. 00 

90,071.00 

90, 933. 00 

77, 009. 00 

90, 971. 80 

91.120.00 

00.  692.  93 

ISO,  15&  00 

141.  261. 32 

158, 461.  99 

164. 154. 91 

232,  643.  04 

182, 181. 82 

220. 137. 00 

219,357.95 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 
85 
85 
36 
35 
35 
85 
30 
80 
30 
30 


Amonntof 

daty 
roceiyed. 


11,302.55 
16,881.25 
11,619.80 
19.283.26 
20,011.25 
26,180.10 
81,524.85 
34,976.55 
26,953.15 
31,  840. 13 
31,  802. 00 
34, 892.  53 
45,554.25 
49, 441. 46 
55, 461. 69 
57, 454.  22 
69. 792. 91 
54,654.66 
66,041.10 
65,807.39 


Glue,  oommon. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 


1, 578, 239 
1,702.108 
1, 328. 542 
1, 148, 195 
1, 747, 741 
1, 319. 776 
1,112.627 
1. 033, 439 
1. 156. 832 
8.011.627 
1.88>t,005 
3. 758, 064 
4, 236, 134 
4, 455,  093 
8, 105, 197 
4.195.609 
5,038,609 


Value. 


Bate  of 


AnHNnit 
of  duty 


^"*y-     leeeirei 


DoUart, 

PtrcenL 

328|16&00 

20 

837, 807. 00 

20 

184.542.81 

91 

128,628.00 

.    20 

150, 641. 96 

20 

182,573.74 

20 

158.066.00 

20 

226,830.58 

90 

156.293.02 

SO 

131.678.00 

20 

12S.706.S4 

20 

122, 430. 10 

20 

280.147.40 

20 

?43,3o2.08 

20 

414.088.16 

20 

450, 361. 13 

90 

451.  361  00 

20 

827,167.00 

90 

4;«.7I8.71 

80 

479,756L60 

20 

iMIart- 

65,633.60 

67.5(140 

8C  90644 

2S,705.fiB 

86,li&» 

34^514.75 

31, 613^  A 

45,  mu 

81.2M><1 
26.335Ltt 

2.%  141.5 
24.4MR 
66. 9a.  48 

82.806C3 

90,6713 
90, 272. « 
65,433.40 

88,743.75 
95,9SL» 


WM.   F.  8WITZLEB, 
T&BASUET  DBPABTMENT,  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

December  19, 1887« 
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NICKEL. 

Thtjbsdat«  Siptmber  20, 1888. 

SIAtBlIEHT  OF  BAKUSL  X  KUCHIB,  OF  AKBOS.  OHIO. 


The  Ohaibman.  Yoa  wigh  to  be  heard  on  tbe  question  of  niekel  f 

jMLr.  BiTGHiB.  Yes;  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that. 

The  Chairman,  we  will  hear  yoo. 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Id  the  tariff  bill  which  yoa  are  preparing  I  sappoee 
some  provision  is  made  for  nickel  f 

The  Ghaiskan.  We  pnq[K)se  to  make  some  provision  respecting 
iiiekei^yes; 

Mr.  KITOHIK.  I  have  not  seen  yoar  proposed  bill  and  know  nothing 
aboat  what  the  intentions  of  the  committee  are,  either  directly  or  indl- 
Teetly.  But  the  present  law  makes  nickel  dutiable,  either  refined  or  in 
the  ore,  at  15  cents  a  pound.  As  yoa  are  very  well  aware,  nickel  has 
been  regarded  as  a  very  scarce  metal.  It  is.  The  whole  supply  o^  the 
United  States  oomes  from  one  little  mme  in  Pennsylvania,  whidli  yields 
about  1}  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  that  mine  is  altogether  controlled  by 
one  man. 

The  Ohaxbman.  What  is  the  balance— the  d8^  per  omt 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Silica,  rock,  and  some  of  it  coixtainA  a  little  copper,  and 
some  of  it  contains  some  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Is  these  any  cobalt  in  it  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  Tes ;  there  is  some  cobalt  in  it.  It  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  niekel,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

The  Ghaihhak.  Is  that  the  only  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States — 
that  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BiTGHiB.  There  may  be  other  deposits,  bat  none  of  them  are 
worked.  They  have  not  tamed  out  to  amount  to  anything  where  they 
sapposed  there  were  large  quantities.  The  whole  product  of  nickel  in 
the  United  States  does  not  reach  600,000  pounds.  The  company  at 
ClevelaQd,  Ohio,  in  which  I  am  interested,  owns  considerable  mining 
interests  in  Oanada,  at  Sudbury  Junction^  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway.  We  have  a  large  deposit  of  nickel  ore  there,  ranning 
all  the  way  finom  3  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  f  Ise  ie  in  the  ore  f 

Mr.  BiTOHns.  It  contains  copper.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  copper  1 

Mr.  BiTGHiB.  The  copper  rans  from  3  to  30  p«r  cent.  An  average 
wottld  be  8  or  9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  f    Anything  else  f 

Mr.  BiTGHiB.  The  nickel  is  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  containing  snl- 
phor,  copper,  iron,  and  of  coarse  silica.  The  proportion  would  be  about 
30  per  oent.  of  snlphnr,  the  same  percentage  of  iron ;  that  would  be  60, 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  nickel,  copper,  and  silica. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  deposit  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  It  is  located  at  the  j  unction  of  that  line  of  railway  run- 
ning through  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  dii*ectly  at  the  junction,  right  there 
[pointing  onthe  map]. 

The  Chairman.  At  Sudbury  f 
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Mr.  BiTOHiE.  At  Sadbary  Junctioa.  There  is  a  little  section  of  land 
right  at  the  junction,  and  the  deposits  ran  a^  you  will  see  on  that  map. 

The  Chairman.  Covering  how  many  acres  f 

Mr.  EiTCHiE.  The  territory  is  about  10,000  or  12,000  acres.  The 
company  have  built  lines  pf  roads  to  it  and  are  building  large  works, 
putting  up  smelting  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  At  Sudbury  f 

Mr.  BiTOHlE.  At  Si}dbury.  But  we  do  not  want  to  put  up  any  re- 
fining furnaces  there  if  we  can  help  it.  After  it  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  matte  we  want  to  bring  it  into  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason 
we  would  like  to  have  it  placed  upon  the  free  list.  As  you  will  readily 
see,  an  ore  containing  60  pounds  to  the  ton,  if  it  were  charged  with  a 
duty  of  10  cents,  that  would  be  $6,  and  that  would  be  the  whole  cost  of 
freight  to  bring  it  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  nickel  ore  put  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  We  want  nickel  ore  and  nickel  in  the  matte  brought  in 
free.  That  would  enable  us  to  erect  an  extensive  plant  in  Michigan, 
Cleveland,  or  New  York,  somewhere  on  our  own  side,  where  we  could 
do  the  refining.  For  that  reason  we  want  the  ore  and  matte  free;  and 
we  are  willing,  if  it  is  really  necessary,  to  have  the  refined  metal  put  at 
BVLCJf.  a  rate  of  duty  as  you  may  see  fit,  at  15  cents  if  you  think  it  neces- 
/Sary,  though  that  is  too  high.  In  the  first  place,  nickel  has  been  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  general  use  on  account  of  its  scarcity;  and,  in 
.  the  second  place,  l^cause  the  price  of  it  has  been  too  high. 

Since  I  saw  some  of  you  gentlemen  this  morning  I  have  scratched  off 
a  few  lines  on  paper,  and  if  yop  have  no  objection  I  will  read  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  BiTOHiE,  Some  years  ago  an  experiment  was  made  npon  a 
Dutch  ship  at  Amsteidam  by  having  one  of  her  sides  plated  with  oop- 
I)er  and  the  other  with  nickel,  and  after  a  cruise  of  some  two  years  she 
returned  having  the  co))pered  side  completely  covered  with  marine 
shells,  so  much  so  that  she  was  quite  listed  over,  while  the  side  plated 
with  nickel  was  as  bright  aud  clean  as  the  day  she  departed. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  ii^^as  some  action  taken  in  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  building  of  a  refrigerator  ship  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for 
yellow-fever  patients  at  Memphis.  An  engine  was  constructed  at  the 
Washington  navy-yard  which  was  intended  to  be  used  on  this  ship  if 
built.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  findingan  iron  sufflcientlydose 
in  texture  to  hold  the  gases  generated  from  liquid  ammonia,  and  alloys 
of  almost  everything  imaginable  were  tried  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess. At  last  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  was  tried,  and  the  results 
were  quite  a  surprise.  The  metal  was  hardened  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  nickel  used.  The  texture  was  made  homogeneous  and  free 
from  air  cells,  and  althongh  hardened  it  was  not  made  brittle,  but  on  the 
contrary  its  strength  was  very  greatly  increased,  and  beyond  a  donbt 
nothing  but  its  very  high  price  has  prevented  its  very  general  use  in 
the  form  of  alloys. 

There  is  only  one  small  manufactory  of  nickel  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  Government  has  par- 
chased  most  of  its  supply  from  the  one  producer,  at  prices  ranging  all 
the  way  from  $3.50  per  pound  down  to  the  present  price  of  abont  60 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  still  very  much  too  high,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced and  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  25  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  one  of  our  finest  metals,  and  is  scarcely  oxidizable  at  the  temperatoie 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  therefore  last  indefinitely.  Its  present  nse 
is  largely  confined  to  coins  and  the  manufacture  of  German  silver;  and 
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as  the  supply  was  and  is  very  limited  in  our  country,  the  object  of  the 
mauafacturer  was  to  get  the  highest  price  i>ossible  for  the  small 
amoant  that  could  be  produced  from  a  mine  not  containing  on  an  aver- 
age more  than  1^  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no 
real  effort  made  to  extcmd  it9  uses.  In  fact  it  may  surprise  you  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  world^s  consumption  does  not  reach  1,000  tons  per  an- 
nnm,  and  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  one-third  of 
this  amount.  If  the  metal  could  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price,  say  20  cents  per  pound,  it  would  probably  be  largely  used  in  the 
metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns. 

I  was  in  correspondence  with  Krupp,  of  Essen,  just  before  his  death, 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  unable  to  make  him  believe  that  the  metal 
could  anywhere  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  as  an  alloy 
for  gnus }  and  as  we  were  not  producing  the  metal  I  had  no  way  of 
proving  my  statements.  He,  however,  desired  me  to  come  and  see  him 
when  we  were  in  shape  to  deliver  any  such  quantities,  but  he  died 
shortly  afterwards,  and  there  the  matter  has  ended. 

Outside  of  our  own  property  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  nickel 
known  is  upon  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  a  French  penal  colony 
about  200  miles  east  of  Australia.  This  probably  supplies  more  than 
half  the  present  product  of  the  world. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  extent  of  these  deposits  f 

Mr*  BiTGHiE.  It  is  quite  incredible  if  I  should  tell  you.  The  deposits 
contain  both  copper  and  nickel,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  being  able  to  find  some  way  of  separating  them.  The  result  is,  as  I 
said,  that  it  will  require  a  very  extensive  plant  to  do  it,  and  for  that 
reason  we  want  to  bring  it  into  this  country  free. 

But  to  return  to  your  question :  That  deposit  from  there  to.  there  [in- 
dicating on  the  map]  is  some  S  miles  in  length,  and  if  you  take  out  all 
the  breaks  it  will  make  a  continuous  ridge  of  more  than  5  miles. 

The  Ohaibman.  Of  nickel  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Nickel  and  copper,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  depth  of  it  t  Have  you  probed  it  in 
any  way  to  find  out  t 

Mr.  BiTGHEB.  I  don't  know  the  depth.  We  have  probed  it  to  the 
depth  of  500  to  600  feet. 

The  Ghaibman  .  Is  it  near  the  surface  f 

Mr.  KiTOHiE.  The  ridges  stand  out  from  40  to  100  feet  high. 

The  Ghaibman.  Several  tons  to  the  acre,  then  f 

Mr.  BiTCHiE.  Yes,  several  tons  to  the  acre.  This  is  the  worst  look- 
ing country  you  ever  saw. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  How  rich  is  the  ore  ! 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  It  runs  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  How  much  copper  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  The  copper  runs,  you  might  call  it,  about  8  per  cent, 
on  the  average. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  What  is  the  balance  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  is  in  the  form  of  pyrites.  It  would  be  about  30  per 
cent  each  of  iron  and  sulphury  that  would  be  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
balance  would  be  silica,  cx)pper,  and  nickel. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  How  rich  is  the  New  Caledonia  mine  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  is  about  the  same.  It  varies  very  much ;  it  runs 
probably  np  to,  I  should  think,  about  8  or  9  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
*^JMs  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  as  large  in  extent  1 
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Mr.  BiTCHiB.  It  is  scattered  aver  a  great  deal  of  territory ;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  continoous  as  ours. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Where  are  the  other  mines  for  nickel  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  Those  are  the  only  two  of  mnch  depth  that  I  know  oL 

The  Ghaibmah .  Hav«  yon  been  to  Mr.  Wharton's  rednoiion  works  at 
Oamden,  Pa.  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

The  Ohaikkav.  Are  they  valnable  t 

Mr.  BiTOBiE.  No,  sir ;  not  for  as. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reason  for  wanting  ns  to  pat  this  ore  on  ^ 
free  list  is  substantially  because  it  is  not  produced  in  this  country;  is 
that  the  idea  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  M^.  Wharton's  works  are  lying 
idle  for  lack  of  supply  of  any  tiling  to  ran  them  with.  I  say  they  an 
not  valuable ;  the  ground  is  very  valuable  where  the  works  stand,  but 
the  works  themselves  belong  to'  days  that  are  passed  and  gooe^  and 
would  bear  about  tJie  same  comparison  to  modern  works  as  the  (dd« 
feshioned  way  of  making  iron  would  with  a  modem  Bessemer  plant 
That  is  Just  about  the  relation.  They  could  produce  only  a  very  small 
quantity. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  you  think  that  Wharton's  deposit  is  praeticslly 
exhausted  f 

Mr.  BiTCHiE.  So  he  told  me  himself  I  know  he  wanted  to  sell  me 
his  works.    His  works  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Do  you  know  how  much  his  annual  x^roduct  isf 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  It  is  not  very  large  now.  The  amount  is  stated  in  Pow- 
ell's reports  every  year  as  Mr.  Wharton  gives  it. 

The  GHAiBMAif .  What  is  nickel  worth  now  f 
.    Mr.  BiTCHEB.  About  80  cents  a  pound ;  it  oug^t  to  be  produced  fbr 
a  great  dead  less  than  that.    You  can  extend  its  use  into  a  great  many 
operations,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  sell  for  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.   It 
could  be  used  very  well  for  alloys  for,  the  manuflHstare  of  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  expensive  ore  to  mine }  that  is,  is  there  any 
special  expense  in  mining  itf 

Mr.  BiTGHiB.  Oh^  yes ;  that  is  to  say^  it  is  not  specially  ezpensiTe 
more  than  other  ores,  but  you  can  not  mine  any  ore  without  oottskhra- 
ble  expense. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  it  oost  per  ton  to  mine  it  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  I  don't  know  exactly.  You  have  got  to  charge  in  all 
your  houses  and  machinery,  railroads,  and  everything  else,  and  the  tax 
on  the  mining.  We  have  perhaps  the  best  metallurgist  in  tiie  comtiy 
in  charge  of  our  works. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  he  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  His  name  is  Peters.  He  has  written  the  reports  for 
the  Oovemment  report,  PowelFs  report. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  per  year  9 

Mr.  Bitohie.  We  have  only  got  fbirly  started.  We  have  not  pro- 
duced  a  pound  of  matte  as  yet. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Does  your  company  own  all  this  tract  as  martcecl 
on  this  map  that  you  have  shown  nst 

Mr.  Bitohie.  Yes.  We  have  a  very  large  amount  of  maaej  in- 
vested there,  and  as  yet  we  have  never  had  a  d<rflar  of  retam  from  it  in 
any  shape.  We  are  not  on  the  market  yet,  nor  are  we  eoiuwcted  wilk 
any  sort  of  syndicate. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  You  have  no  arrangement  with  tb9  V^W  Oaledo* 
nia  people  f 
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Mr.  BiTOHiB.  None;  whatever.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed,  I  may  soy, 
to  patting  the  refined  metal  pn  the  free  list,  but  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pat 
it  there.  I  do,  however,  ask  that  ores  And  mattes  be  put  there,  so  tii^t 
we  may  not  be  compelled  to  ereet  a  plant  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  line 
that  would  cost  perhaps  a  million  ddilars,  Instead  of  putting  it  up  at 
home.  V 

Senator  Habbis.  What  is  matte  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  It  is  a  partial  redaction  of  the  ore,  where  you  reduce, 
say  five  or  six  tons  into  one,  with  the  result  of  getting  rid  of  the  rocky 
matte ;  the  result  is  called  matte. 
The  Ohaibman.  Would  that  matte  still  include  copper  f 
Mr.  Ritchib.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  still  retain  the  copper  f 
Mr.  Ritchie.  Tes.    We  want  all  the  separations  of  the  metate  to  be 
made  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  matte  would  contain  all  the  metal  that  the  ore 
origiBAlly  contained  f 
Mr.  BiTGHiB.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  Would  simply  be  the  ore  stripped  of  the  refuse  f 
Mr.  fiiTCHiB.  Yes.    The  matter  stands  just  in  this  state.    Either  to 
build  the  works  there  for  such  reduction,  or  ship  the  ore  to  Swansea,  or 
to  this  side,  either  one  of  those  three  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  js  the  nature  of  the  works  you  are  building  at 
Sudbury  1 
Mr.  Ritohib.  They  are  smelting  works,  so  far. 
The  Chaibican.  That  simply  means  works  for  reducing  the  ores  to 
matte  f 
Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  what  you  want  us  to  do  is  to  recomi^eBd  that 
the  matte  be  admitted  here  free  f 
Mr.  BiTOHiE.  And  the  ore  also. 
The  Chaibman.  Free  of  duty,  or  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  f 
Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Well,  I  don't  want  any  duty  on  the  ore  or  on  the  matte, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  of  it  free,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  about  the  refined  metal. 
Senator  BisoocK.  You  have  no  interest  in  having  that  free! 
Mr.  BiTCHiE.  No,  I  have  not ;  but  there  is  no  way  of  extending  the 
eonsnmption  except  by  encouraging  its  use  where  it  ought  to  be  used, 
in  gun  manufaeture,  and  otherwise. 

Senator  Hiboook.  l£  your  matte  is  let  in  free,  and  the  duty  is  kept 
on  refined  metal,  you  would  ^jnply  have  the  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  that  is  so;  that  is,  as  against  New  Caledonia. 
There  are  no  other  mines  of  any  extent  anywhere  in  the  w(M:ld. 

Senator  HisoooK.  They  probably  would  not  send  the  ore  containing 
the  rocky  matter,  etc.,  over  here  f 
Mr.  BiTOfiiE.  l7o;  they  would  not 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  New  Caledonia  Company  reduce  their  ore 
on  tlat  island  f 
Mr.  EiTOHiB.  No<,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Where  is  it  reduced  f 
Mr.  BiTOHiB.  It  is  taken  to  France. 
The  Chaibman.  The  ore  f 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  Not  the  ore ;  it  is  reduced  to  matte  in  New  Caledonia 
ftrat,  and  then  taken  to  France. 
The  Chaibman.  And  in  France  it  is  further  reduced  t 
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Mr.  BiTGHiE.  Yes.  I  think  portions  of  it  are  separated  at  some  places 
in  Germany  also. 

Senator  HisooGE.  You  think  you  conM  compete  with  them  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  think  so ;  yes.  Still  yon  mast  recollect  that  they 
have  penal  labor  there ;  they  use  the  convicts  there. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  they  have  it  there  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  as 
yon  have,  and  they  can  bring  matte  here  as  you  can  from  Canada 

Mr.  BiTGHTE.  I  will  take  the  chances  on  the  matte,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.    I  think  copper  is  on  the  free  list  in  all  these  bills,  is  it  not  f 

The  Chairman.  Ko,  Hir. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Is  there  a  tax  on  copper  f 

The  Chairman.  CTndoubtedly. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  We  export  more  than  half  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jf ou  producing  copper  I 

Mr.RiTCHiE.  No,sir;  biit  we  will  beproducing  both  copper  add  nickel 
in  matte  about  the  Ist  of  December. 

Senator  HiscocK.  It  would  not  help  you. any  to  put  nickel  ore  and 
matte  on  the  free  list  if  there  was  a  duty  maintained  on  copper  ore  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Of  course  we  could  get  a  rebate  when  we  export  cop- 
))er ;  but  still  we  would  have  to  be  out  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  annoyances. 

The  Chairman.  The  10  per  cent,  you  will  probably  get  rid  of. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  much  are  your  mills  using  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  $2,000,000.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  are  selling  to-day 
at  about  $30,000,000.  They  don't  need  much  protection  on  copper. 
They  are  exporting  almost  the  whole  of  it  They  are  producing  from 
20  to  30  tons  a  day  of  copper,  and  ^  per  cent  of  it  about  is  pure  cop- 
per.   We  don't  consume  half  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  on  the  copper  that  is  contained  in  the 
matte  you  would  have  to  pay  a  duty;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  if  we  im- 
pose a  duty.  But  as  you  say  that  on  all  the  copper  that  yon  would  ex- 
port you  would  get  a  rebate,  that  would  practically  make  no  difference 
to  you. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  bother  and  annoyance,  liow- 
ever.  n* 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  let  the  ore  come  in  free,  would 
that  help  you  any  ! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  would  not  help  us  a  great  deal,  because  we  have 
smelting  furnaces  in  Canada.    We  are  blocked  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  you  would  establish  your  re- 
duction works  in  Cleveland  or  somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  line  if  we 
would  let  it  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  am  sure.  We  shall  not  establish  them  on  the  oth^r 
side,  but  I  can  not  say  at  just  what  point  we  would  establish  them  on 
this  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  They  will  not  be  established  there,  you  can  de- 
pend on  that.     We  want  to  get  rid  of  that  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  we  were  to  put  these  articles 
on  the  free  list  up  to  the  point  of  oxide  or  nickel  the  effect  would  be  to 
probably  destroy  whatever  there  is  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  is  just  as  I  tell  yon ;  there  is  nothing  to  destroy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  nickel  in  your  neigli* 
borhood  up  there  in  Canada  f 

Mr  Ritchie.  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  exploring  for  any ! 
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Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yoa  bay  that  land  t 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  land  anywhere  in  that  country  that 
has  not  been  taken  np  for  gold.  There  was  a  gold  excitement  up  there, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  were  prodaced  I  ever  saw. 

The  Chairman.  Of  gold? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  own  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  can  bay  land  in  fee  there  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  There  is  no  other  way  of  baying  land.  It  is  in 
fee,  from  the  Government.    There  is  no  qnarreling  aboat  titles. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  mo'tive  yon  woald  have 
for  reducing  the  price  of  nickel,  with  or  without  daty,  would  be  to  en- 
large the  consumption  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  There  is  no  other  way.  Mr.  Wharton's  interests  and 
oars  are  directly  opposite.  He  wants  to  get  the  biggest  price  pos^ 
sible  for  a  small  outlay,  while  we  have  a  large  outlay,  and  want  to  put 
it  on  the  market  for  a  very  large  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  the  ore  at  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  matte,  say,  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  then  put  15  cents  a  pound 
upoQ  the  oxide  or  nickel  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  suppose  yon  don't  intend  to  put  it  in  tbe  form  of  ox- 
ide, do  you  f 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  pure  metal.  I  can  see  how  that  might 
affect  your  interest.  Of  course  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  probably, 
to  have  yon  go  on  with  your  reduction  works  where  they  are  now  ;  but 
would  not  that  be  sufficient  for  you  to  establish  your  reduction  works 
in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  If  we  make  20  tons  of  nickel  a  day,  at  2,000  pounds  to 
the  ton,  that  would  be  4U,000  pounds,  and  if  4  per  cent,  of  that  was  pure 
nickel  it  would  be  80  pounds  to  the  ton  ;  5  cents  a  pound  duty  on  that 
woald  be  $4.  That  would  carry  ore  a  long  way,  in  the  way  of  freight,  in 
these  days  of  low  freights.- 

Senator  HiscoCK.  If  we  kept  up  the  duty  on  the  metal,  and  very 
largely  reduce  or  make  free  the  ore  or  matte,  that  forces  them  to  do 
their  work  on  this  side,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  You  can  very  easily  force  us  to  build  works  here,  if 
that  is  the-  object ;  just  let  the  price  stand  on  refined  nickel  where  it  is, 
at  15  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hiscock.  It  would  have  that  effect,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Certainly  it  would. 

Senator  His«:;ock.  Because  they  can  get  their  nickel  in  here  then  free 
of  duty,  and  get  rid  of  the  15  cents  a  pound  duty  by  bringing  their  ore 
in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Or  their  matte  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes ;  it  would  have  exactly  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound 
on  the  pure  nickel,  leaving  the  ore  and  the  matte  free ;  would  that 
duty  affect  the  price  of  nickel,  in  your  judgment,  in  this  country  after 
you  had  established  your  works! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.  If  we  put  up  our  works  it  would 
not.    We  would  agree  to  crowd  the  market  all  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  naturally,  yoa  would  have  to  sell  your 
nickel  irrespective  of  duty? 

Mr«  Ritchie,  Yes, 

74  TAB 
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The  Chaihman.  Because  yoa  woald  have  au  abandaiit  sapidy  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  would  bring  down  the  prieet 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  At  500  tons  a  day,  in  twelve  days,  as  we  now  stand,  we 
can  make  jnst  as  mach  nickel  as  is  consumed  now  in  the  whole  Uaited 
States. 

The  Chaibman.  Therefore  when  you  get  your  works  started,  if  yoa 
have  a  mine  such  as  you  believe  you  have 

Mr.  Ritchie.  We  have  got  it  at  the  top  of  the  ground,  there  is  no 
question  about  that 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  would  try  to  get  nickel  snbstitated  in  tlie 
various  mechanical  appliances  for  some  of  the  other  metals  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Certainly ;  with  brass  founders,  with  plumbets,  etc. 

The  Chaibmajt.  In  lieu  of  other  metals  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  metal 
men  in  Kew  York,  told  me  that  the  use  of  nickel  could  be  simply  indefi- 
nitely  extended.  They  told  me  they  would  use  it  for  roofing,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  that,  so  considered.  If  there 
is  anybody  got  any  doubts  on  the  subject  I  will  contract  to  furniali  20 
tons  a  day.  If  anybody  has  sand  enough  to  make  that  oontcact  I  will 
agree  to  furnish  it  for  a  year. 

TUe  Chaibman.  At  what  price  per  pound  would  yon  be  williug  to 
furnish  that  much  nickel  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  think  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  these  separating  works  expensive  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  very  expensive. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  a  modem  plant  for  separating  these  ores 
costf 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  can  hardly  tell  at  the  moment  Mr.  Wharton  can  not 
produce  at  his  works  more  than  300,000  pounds  a  year.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  should  suppose  that  a  modern  plants  capable 
of  producing  say  20  tQ  40  tons  a  day,  would  cost-^I  don't  know ;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  cost  of  it  3  you  could  probably  run  it  up  to  a  million 
dollars  if  you  wanted  to. 

The  Chaibman.  But  when  you  had  your  plant  you  could  make  alarge 
amount  of  money  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  material  importance  to  ns 
whether  we  locate  our  plant  on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side.  We 
don't  want  to  locate  it  over  there  if  we  can  help  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Of  course,  after  this  separation  you  would  gather  ap 
the  copper  I 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  that  is  certain. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  gather  up  any  other  metal  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  There  is  a  small  proportion  of  silver.  If  I  had  tboaght, 
I  would  have  brought  some  samples  of  the  ore  with  me,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  yoa.  There  are  qoan* 
tities  of  silver  there;  I  don't  know  whether  it  amounts  to  very  mttch; 
I  suppose  it  runs  from  10  to  12  to  the  ton. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Crude  oresf 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  percentage  of  copper  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  We  shipped  5,000  tons  to  New  York  which  went  about 
9  J  per  cent,  of  nickel.  The  5,000  tous  averaged  12^  .per  cent  copper 
and  nickel,  3  per  cent,  nickel,  and  the  balance  copper. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  average  of  the  copper  mines  in  Mich- 
igan f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  averages  ^  per  centi   They 
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are  raising  aboat  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and  take  out  of 
that  firom  100  to  120  tons  of  copper. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  otber  words,  they  are  no  richer  in  copper  than  yon 
aret 

Mr.  RiTGHis.  No ;  they  are  not  so  rich;  the  ore  is  not  so  rich.  Bnt 
theirs  is  native  copper  and  they  have  to  stamp  it  oat,  while  oars  is  py- 
rites, and  we  have  to  roast  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  expensive  to  handle  f 

Mr.  fiiTGHiE.  I  hardly  know.    I  suppose  it  is ;  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  great  separating  works  like  yoors,  wonld  not  the 
great  question,  after  all,  be  that  of  fael;  woald  not  that  be  a  question 
of  importance  f 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  It  would  certainly  be  of  importance  to  us  to  have  some 
coal.  It  costs  us  from  $7  to  $d  a  ton  for  coke,  whereas  if  we  were  in 
Cleveland  we  coald  buy  it  for  $3  or  $4. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  like  to  get  into  a  natural-gas  country 
if  you  coald  t 

Mit'  Ritchie.  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Suppose  there  is  a  duty  levied  of  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  copper  f 

Mr.  Bitghib.  My  stars  alive!  that  would  be  8  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
2^  to  3  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  On  the  copper! 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  Tes ;  per  pound. 

The  (Jhaibman.  On  the  cop^r  contained  in  the  ore,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BiXGHiE.  Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  taxing  matte  f       « 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Say  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  copper  contained  in 
the  ore. 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  That  would  not  be  so  bad  as  2J  cents  a  pound,  of 
course,  which  it  now  is. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  would  not  hurt  yoa  any,  so  far  as  the  nickel 
question  is  concerned  f 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  Ko;  it  wonld  not.    . 

Senator  Hisgogk.  N^ot  if  you  got  full  drawback  f 

Mr.  Bitghib.  No  *,  then  it  would  not  be  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  leave  the  10  per  cent.,  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  good  many  thiugs. 

Mr.  Bitghib.  It  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  in  passing  through  the  custom-house. 


STONE. 

Fbiday,  September  21, 1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  H.  WALES  LINES,  OF  ILLBSSm,  COHN. 


Senator  Platt.  May  I  make  a  little  statement  previous  to  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Lines. 

TheCHAiBHAN.  Yes;  you  are  first,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Platt.  The  schedule  in  regard  to  stone,  in  the  present  tariff, 
^ads  as  follows : 

,  Stones,  nomanafaotaTed  or  oodressed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  build- 
ing or  iDonomenf4kl  stones,  except  marble,  not  specially  ennmerat<ed  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  %1  per  ton ;  and  upon  stoues  as  above,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  90  p^r 
cent,  ad  valoreip. 
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The  proposed  schedule  reads  as  follows : 

Stones,  TiiiiDanufactiired  or  nndressed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  bnild- 
ing  or  monamental  stones,  except  marble,  15  cents  per  cubic  foot :  and  apon  stones 
as  abov%,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  40  cents  per  cabio  foot.  AU  other  sionss  not 
specilicaily  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  (1  per  ton. 

The  marble  schednle  is  as  follows :      . 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rongh,  or  squared,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  veined 
marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles, 
111.  10  per  cubic  foot. 

All  manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^  Mr«  Lines  will  tell  in  a  few  words  why,  as  a  producer  of  brown  stone, 
be  thinks  the  tariff  onght  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  LmE8.  The  freestone  business  is  a  very  large  and  important  in- 
dustry in  Connecticut.  Our  priucipal  markets  are  the  sea-board  cities, 
although  it  is  sold  all  over  the  tlnited  States. 

It  costs  us,  for  the  production  of  our  stone,  quarry  expenses  alone 
considered,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  about  65  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
It  costs  us  from  16  to  17  cents  a  cubic  foot  to  deliver  the  stone  in  New 
York,  and  I  don't  remember  the  exact  cost,  but  it  is  something  like  23 
or  24  cents  to  deliver  in  Philadelphia.  Besides  this  quarry  expense,  of 
course  there  are  other  incidental  expenses,  like  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery, interest  on  plant,  office  expense,  selling  expense,  etc.  We  sell 
our  stone  in  New  York  at  tl.lO  a  cubic  foot.  Formerly  the  New  York 
market  was  almost  entirely  supplied  ^ith  Connecticut  stone ;  bat  in 
|;he  last  two  years  foreign  stones  have  very  largely  cut  down  the  busi- 
ness of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  producers.  I  am  not 
particularly  familiar  with  producers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  bnt 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  those  in  Connecticut. 

We  pay  our  men  an  average  of  about  $2.25  a  day,  I  suppose.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  wages,  but  taking  the  average  of  our  help,  all  the 
way  through,  it  runs  nearly  or  quite  $2.25  a  day.  We  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  foreign  stone  which  is  produced  in  Germany,  on  a 
schedule  of  about  50  cents  a  day  for  labor,  and  in  Scotland  at  about  1 1 
a  day,  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day ; 
somewhere,  probably,  about  $1.25  on  the  average.  They  are  able  to  by 
down  their  stone  in  New  York,  and  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under- 
sell us  from  5  to  15  or  25  cents  a  foot.  Their  stone  is  not  recognised  as 
being  equal  to  ours,  but  on  account  of  the  difference  in  price  it  has  been 
considerably  used. 

Senator  H abbis.  Your  stone  costs  yon  laid  down  82  cents ;  that  is,  65 
cents  and  17  cents. 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes ;  65  and  16  or  17 ;  either  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Platt.  That  does  not  account  for  your  incidental  expenses, 
and  selling  expense,  as  well  as  office  expense  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  the  expense  of  quarrying  and  freight;  it  does  not 
include  the  other  expense. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  understand. 

Senator  Platt.  How  largely  has  the  business  of  Imported  stone  in 
competition  with  you  increased  since  1883  f 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  any  statistics,  because  a  portion 
of  the  stone  is  brought  in  and  entered,  and  the  statistics  will  give  it 
where  they  pay  $1  per  ton,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  stone  that  is 
brought  in  is  called  ballast,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  any  record 
as  to  the  quantity.  Probably  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  worth  of  stone 
comes  into  New  York  fvt  the  present  time  from  abroad  in  that  way.  The 
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quarries  in  Portland  have  been  on  half  time  for  nearly  or  qaite  three 
months  this  year.  If  they  had  been  able  to  sell  their  stock  at  the  price 
at  which  foreign  stone  is  sold  their  basiness  would  have  been  fairly 
good.    Certainly  they  would  have  run  on  full  time. 

Senator  Platt.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  stone  at  tho 
quarry  is  labor? 
Mr.  Lines.  About  three-quarters. 

Senator  Platt.  It  was  stated  here  by  Mr.  Bnssell  that  in  1883,  when 
the  tariff  act  of  that  year  was  passed  and  the  rate  was  rednced  from 
$1.50  a  ton  to  $1  a  ton,  there  were  two  concerns  in  New  York  which 
were  supplying  foreign  stone  to  some  extent,  and  that  they  do  so  now 
at  14.    Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not  f  ^ 

Mr.  Lines.  There  are  as  many  as  that,  I  should  think.  I  have  a  letter 
I  think  in  my  pocket  from  which  I  could  tell  pretty  near. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  to  be  the  effect  on  the  brown-stone  industry 
in  Connecticut  if  the  present  tariff  remains  t 

Mr.  Lines.  It  will  be,  disastrous  to  our  quarries  in  Connecticut,  be- 
cause they  are  gradually  undermining  us  and  taking  this  trade  away 
from  us.  This  15  cents  a  foot  would  not  cover  the  difference  between 
their  cost  of  prodnction  on  the  other  side  and  ours,  but  it  would  very 
materially  help  us. 

Senator  Platt.  Where  is  this  stone  used  that  you  quarry — in  what 
class  of  buildings  and  by  what  class  of  people  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  used  in  the  better  class  of  buildings  in  New  York 
City,  in  residence  work. 

Senator  Platt.  Does  any  of  the  cheap  stone  that  goes  into  ordinary 
foundations,  cellars,  bridge  work,  and  such  work  come  in  competition 
with  you  1 
Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 
Senator  Platt.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  that  kind  of  stone  being 
imported  t 
Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  You  sell  that  kind  of  stone  very  cheap,  I  suppose  f 
Mr.  Lines.  Yes,  sir;  we  sell  that  almost  for  what  it  costs  us  to  load 
it  on  the  cars  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Platt.  In  order  to  get  out  this  nice  stone  how  much  of  the 
quarry  bed  do  you  have  to  throw  away  t 

Mr.  Lines.  We  have  to  quarry  about  4  feet  of  stone  to  get  1,  or  say 
4  tons  of  stone  to  get  1  ton.    Sometimes  it  will  vary  from  that  a  little, 
but  that  is  what  is  calculated  to  be  the  average. 
Senator  Platt.  And  the  3  tons  go  into  cheap  work  f 
Mr.  Lines.  It  goes  into  cellars,  bank  walls,  or  into  the  dump.    We 
sell  that  at  from  (5  to  (8  a  carload. 

Senator  Platt.  The  stone  which  you  are  talking  about  now  is  not 
used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people  I 

Mr.  Lines.  Oh,  no,  sir.  This  is  oar  first-class  stock  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  now. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  think  that  40  cents  a  foot  for  dressed  stone 
is  an  increase  on  the  tariff,  or  is  it  merely  making  it  so  that  it  will  be 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  t 
Mr.  Lines.  It  is  not  any  increase  on  20  per  cent. 
Senator  Platt.  Why  do  you  want  it  then  f 
Mr.  Lines.  They  swindle  us  on  the  present  tariff. 
Senator  Platt.  In  what  way  f 

Mr.  Lines.  In  our  quarry  bed  we  might  intend  to  break  out  a  stone 
in  the  form  of  that  book,  and  it  might  break  up  in  a  different  way,  so 
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that  in  order  to  market  it  we'  woald  bare  to  square  it  up.  That  is  what 
we  call  scabbling }  that  is,  we  take  off  the  rough  exterior  part  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  proper  shape  and  to  save  freight.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  that.  We  shape  it  up  so  as  to  sav^e  Ireight,  and  all  this  rough  stuff 
would  be  thrown  away.  It  was  never  intended  that  that  sort  of  labor 
that  was  laid  oat  on  any  stone  shipped  to  market  should  be  called  dress- 
ing stone.  It  is  only  putting  it  in  proper  shape  for  shipment.  But 
they  have  found  thajt  they  can  enter  tlieir  stone  and  call  it  dressed  stone 
and  import  it  at  23  cents  a  foot,  and  save  20  per  oent  on  it,  and  in  that 
way  get  it  in  for  less  duty,  4.6  cents  instead  of  paying  7  cente.  We 
talk  about  7  cents  a  foot.  The  duty  is  $1  a  ton,  and  14  feet  are  reckoned 
to  the  ion,  so  that  really  77f  is  what  is  the  actual  duty,  but  they  get  it 
in  at  4.6  by  putting  this  in  as  dressed  stone.  It  is  not  dressed  at  all 
You  can  go  into  any  stone-yard  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  any  other 
city,  and  you  will  find  these  quarry  tool  marks.  It  is  not  any  dressing 
in  preparation  for  building  purposes  at  all.  It  is  only  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  avoid  the  present  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  duty  ought  to  be  fixed  at  so  much  per  cubic 
foot  out  and  out. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  want  a  specific  duty  on  the  cubic  fioott 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  On  dressed  stone  f 

Mr.  LiNBS.  On  dressed  stone ;  and  on  stone  rough,  15  cents  a  ten,  so 
that  there  can  not  be  any  monkeying  around  in  that  sort  of  a  way. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  do  not  think  that  is  any  more  than  20  per  eent. 
ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Linbs.  Oh,  no ;  it  would  not  average  more  than  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  Would  not  this  very  stone  you  have  been  describ- 
ing come  in  as  dressed  stotie? 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes ;  it  will  come  in  at  40  cents  afoot. 

Senator  Platt.  And  that  added  to  the  23  cents  a  cubic  foot  would 
make  63  cents  a  cubic  foot  f 

Mr.  Lines.  It  will  come  in  at  15  cents ;  they  would  call  it  diessed 
stone  then. 

Senator  Habbis.  Tell  me  in  this  connection  what  it  costs  you  to  dress 
a  foot  of  stone. 

Mr.  Lines.'  That  depends  upon  the  style  of  cutting ;  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  styles. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  speak  in  general  terms  of  dressed  stone  with 
resi)ect  to  this  40  cents  specific  duty.  Now  what  is  the  cost  of  pottiBg 
it  in  tbe  condition  you  speak  of,  as  dressed  stone  f 

Mr.  Lines.  If  you  were  dressing  a  door-sill  you  would  have  to  dress 
it  on  the  riser  and  on  the  tread.  A  door-sill  would  be  8  inches  on  one 
side  and  1  foot  wide,  so  that  you  would  have  1  foot  and  8  inches  of 
dressed  work,  equal  to  1§  feet,  tbat  would  cost  about  50  cents  a  square 
foot  to  dress  it.  But  if  you  take  a  post  you  have  got  to  dress  it  on  four 
sides,  and  there  are  kinds  of  work  where  it  will  cost  $4  to  $5  a'  foot. 
Probably  if  you  say  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  on  it  you  would  cover  work 
that  costs  all  the  way  from  50  cents  a  foot  for  the  dressing  up  to  $5. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  sort  of  stone  is  it  upon  whidi  you  say  yon 
want  a  specific  duty  of  40  cents  a  cubic  foot? 

Mr.  Lines.  On  any  dressed  stone,  on  any  stone  that  is  finished. 

Senator  Habbis.  Whether  that  finish  is  required  on  four  sides  or  a 
less  number  of  sides  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 
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Seniktor  Hahbis.  It  is  all  dressed  stone  and  all  goes  in  the  same  cat- 
egory t 

Senator  PiiATT.  Whether  ic  is  simply  dressed,  or  chiseled  with  a 
tool,  or  polished  t 

Mr.  IjINBS.  Tes ;  that  is  partially  and  mainly  to  cnt  off  their  bringing 
in  this  Btone  as  dressetl  stone  when  in  fact  it  is  not  dressed  stone. 
Senator  Harris.  Take  the  door*sill,  dressed  on  the  face  and  edge. 
Mr.  LriNBS.  That  woald  be  one  of  the  cheaper  jobs. 
Senator  Harris*  Of  course.    What  woald  it  cost  yon  to  pat  it  in 
that  condition  t 
Senator  Platt.  How  many  feet  f 
Senator  Harris.  A  oabic  foot  is  my  question. 
Mr.  LiNRS.  Say  an  ordinary  door  sill  a  foot  wide.    An  ordinary  door- 
sill  a  foot  wide  will  cost,  say,  about  85  cents  per  lineal  foot,  and  that 
woald  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubic  foot.    It  would  cost,  say,  from 
$1.25  to  $1.60  a  cubic  foot  to  dress  that  stone,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
stone  itself. 

Senator  Harris.  Now  take  the  post  that  I  referred  to,  where  you 
dress  it  on  four  sides ;  what  is  that  going  to  cost  you  f 
Mr.  Lines.  It  will  cost  us  from  (2.50  to  $3  a  cubic  foot. 
Senator  Harris.  To  dress  the  post  1 
Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

Senator  Platt.  Kow,  I  understand  you  that  this  40  cents  a  cubic 
foot  yon  ask  is  not  to  prevent  the  competition  of  foreign-dressed 
stone  t 
Mr.  Lines.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
Senator  Platt.  It  is  to  prevent  cheating  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes.  What  we  want  is  to  have  them  stop  calling  what 
is  actaally  a  rough-block  dressed  stone  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  in  at 
a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  PIjATT.  This  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  would  not  be  any  protec- 
tion against  foreign-dressed  stone  if  it  was  not  really  dressed? 
Mr.  Lines.  !No,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  need  any  protection  against  that  ? 
Mr.  Lines.  I  do  not  think  we  do  very  much  at  present.    But  we  want 
to  force  them  to  classify  their  stone  honestly. 

Senator  Platt.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  you  do  not  need  any  pro- 
tection against  them  is  that  all  your  stone  has  to  be  dressed  here  to 
certain  dimensions. 

Mr.  Lines.  It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  dress  free  stone  abroad 
and  ship  it  here,  because  it  has  to  be  cnt  to  certain  dimensions  to  use, 
and  I  think  the  contractors  would  find  great  difficalty  in  bringing  it  in 
anyhow.  What  we  want  is  to  get  unwrought  stone  into  one  simple 
classification  so  that  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  it  belongs  in  that 
classification  and  so  that  they  can  not  avoid  paying  the  duty  that  the 
law  intended  they  should  pay. 

Seni^tor  Platt.  How  do  you  know  that  they  have  been  doing  this 
thing  that  you  have  been  speaking  off 

Mr.  Lines.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  week  before  last.  Oar  selling 
agent  there  is  a  stone  merchant.  Ho  sells  for  sevenil  quarries,  and  he 
was  telling  me  of  the  importation  of  foreign  stone.  I  asked  him  what 
duty  he  paid  on  it,  and  he  told  me  as  I  have  stated  it  here. 
Senator  Platt.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Lines.  He  said  they  imported  it  at  133  cents  a  foot,  but  it  was 
entered  at  the  custom-house  at  20  per  cent.,  and  he  said  it  had  on  these 
tool  marks  that  were  put  on  it  to  put  it  in  shape  to  ship,  and  not  any 
work  tiiat  was  laid  out  on  it  to  prepare  it  for  the  building. 
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As  to  this  matter  of  stone  coming  in  a$  ballast,  I  don't  know  bat 
what  I  ought  to  talk  about  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  qaesf;ion  about  that.  You 
stated  that  this  stone  comes  in  as  ballast  in  large  quantities  and  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  it.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  they  avoid  paying  a 
duty  Of  a  dollar  a  ton  on  this  stone  if  it  comes  in  as  ballast. 

Mr.  Lines.  Secretary  Fairchild  ruled  that  the  ballast  should  pay  10 
X)er  cent.  Kow  they  bring  in  here  a  lot  of  things,  merchantable  blocks, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  bring  along  with  it  more  or  less  rub- 
bish and  slag,  small,  irregular  stuff  that  is  of  very  little  value,  and  then 
they  have  a  way  of  getting  that  on  the  dock,  and  getting  this  rough 
stuff  on  top  more  or  less,  and  then  the  Oovemment  inspector  comes 
along  and  looks  at  that  pile  of  stone  and  values  it  very  low  indeed, 
and  it  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  Then  sometimes  they  bring  their 
regular  merchantable  blocks  in  ballast,  and  they  are  unloaded  and  taken 
to  the  stone-yards,  and  then  this  Government  inspector,  or  measorer, 
or  whatever  he  is  called,  comes  to  these  yards  after  the  stones  are  de- 
livered there,  and  measures  up  and  reports. 

The  Ghaibman.  Still,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  that  they  are  not  carried 
into  our  schedules  as  stone  imported. 

Mr.  Lines.  Did  you  understand  m^  to  say  that  there  was  no  accoant 
taken  of  them  t 

The  Ghaibman.  The  schedules  of  importations  show  very  small  im- 
portations of  stone,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  get  them  in  without  hav- 
ing them  carried  into  the  regular  reports  of  importations. 

Mr.  Lines.  Of  course  if  they  take  out  a  lot  of  fine  stone  and  put  it 
on  the  dock,  and  they  have  got  a'  lot  of  rubbish  to  mix  in  with  it,  the 
appraiser  comes  along  and  appraises  the  lot  at  so  much ; » seeing  that  lot 
of  trash  there  he  would  appraise  it  very  low,  ordinarily. 

Senator  Habbis.  Still,  is  not  that  criticism  one  of  administration 
rather  than  against  the  existing  state  of  the  law  ?  If  it  be  dressed  stooe 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  dealt  with  as  the  thing 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  what  we  would  like,  to  have  it  so  that  it  must  be 
so  dealt  with.  They  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  measurement  of  these 
blocks,  and  the  price  is  so  much  per  cubic  foot,  and  then  they  should 
be  obliged  to  enter  so  many  cubic  feet,  so  that  they  could  not  escape 
paying  the  proper  duty,  as  they  do  now,  by  having  an  appraisal  of  a  pile 
of  stones. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  duty  on  this  stone  that  comes  in  competition 
with  yours  is  20  per  cent,  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lines.  The  duty  on  stone  is  intended  by  law  to  be  $1  a  ton  of  14 
feet;  that  is,  stone  unwronght.  But  the  law  says  the  duty  on  dressed 
stone  shall  be  20  per  cent.  They  take  a  block  of  stone  that  the  law  in- 
tends shall  pay  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton,  and  if  it  has  got  on  it  a  few  tool 
marks,  which  are  made  iu  putting  it  in  shape  for  shipment,  they  find 
that  they  can  get  it  in  for  4.6  cents  a  cubic  foot  by  calling  it  dressed^ stone, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  dressed  intone  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman  : 

stones,  unmauafaotured  or  undressed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  aU  baild- 
ing  or  ornamental  stones,  except  marble,  15  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  and  upon  stones  as 
above,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  40  cents  per  cubic  foot.  All  other  stones  not  spe- 
cifically enumerated  or  provided  for  iu  this  act,  $1  per  ton. 

Mr.  Lines.  And  the  ruling  is  that  14  feet  make  a  ton ;  that  is  7f  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  want  that  15  cents  a  cubic  foot? 

Mr/IiiNES.  Fifteen  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that,  practically,  instead  of  $1  a  ton  you  want  $2 
a  ton, 

Mr,  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  15  cents  a  cubic  foot  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  instead  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  hewn, 
dressed,  or  polished  stone,  you  want  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  diflference  between  hewn  stone  and 
dressed  stone  ?  ' 

Mr.  Lines.  They  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  terms. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Would  not  there  be  this  difference  between  them, 
that  hewn  stone  is  made  by  pecking  and  the  dressed  stone  is  not  done 
by  peeking? 

Mr.  Lines.  Any  kind  of  stone  dressed  for  a  fine  building  would  be 
dressed  stone. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  may  be  hewn,  or  might  be  dressed? 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  polished  stone  is  stone  that  has  been  subjected 
to  still  another  process  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman*  You  say  that  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  Is  not  more  than 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  only  want  that  rate  prescribed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  undressed  stone  coming  in  v  dressed  stone? 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  stone  per  cubic  foot  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Scotland,  or  wherever  foreign  stone  comes  firom  in  competition 
with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  they  invoice  it  at  23  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Undressed  stone? 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  Scotch  granite  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  Scotch  sandstone  and  freestone. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  Scotch  granite  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that ;  I  am  only  familiar  with  free- 
stone* 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  Nova  Scotia  freestone  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  I  don't  know  how  they  invoice  that.  They  sell  that  in 
New  York  for  10  to  15  cents  less  a  foot  than  we  do.  I  don't  know  what 
it  costs  them  to  produce  it.  I  know  that  their  labor  costs  them  about 
40  per  cent,  less  than  ours ;  but  they  have  a  ver^'  much  smaller  x>ercent- 
age  of  waste  in  quarrying  than  we  have. 

Tfie  Chaibman.  Why  have  they  less  waste? 

Mr.  Lines.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their  quarry. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  it  costs  65  cents  a  cubic  foot  to  qaarry  this 
Btone? 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  fhat  that  is  the  actaal  labor  you  pay  out 
for  it? 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  the  quarrying  expense — the  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  That  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 
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The  GHAtBlf  AK.  Nor  the  valae  of  the  maobinery  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  includes  jast  what  yon  pay  for  labor  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  is  it  possible  to  make  that  difierence  between 
the  cost  of  foreign  stone,  either  in  !^ova  Scotia  or  in  Scotland,  say,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  your  stone ;  becanse  while  your  ovo  state- 
ment Is  that  it  costs  65  cents  a  foot  for  labor,  yet  they  invoiee  this  at 
33  cents,  which  includes  not  only  labor,  but  must  include  all  the  expense 
of  quarrying  I 

Mr.  Lines.  Probably  instead  of  having  three-fourths  of  their  quarry 
product  waste,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  it  is  not  more  than  one-foorth 
waste.  Take  the  Ohio  sandstone  quarries.  That  Ohio  sandstone  is  a 
kind  of  stone  that  comes  in  competition  with  ours.  There  it  lies,  acres 
and  acres  of  it,  almost  solid,  and  all  the  waste  there  is  is  what  little 
crumbles  from  the  stone  as  they  get  it  out.  I  presume  in  these  Ohio 
quarries  they  market  over  80  per  cent  of  what  their  rook  measures. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  other  stone  in  this  country  comes  in  competi- 
tion with  yours  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Lake  Superior  stone  and  Pennsylvania  stone. 

The  Ghaibman.  Lake  Superior  stone  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  you  where  you  have  the  market,  does  itf 

Mr.  Lines.  To  some  extent.  They  ship  to  New  York.  It  costs  so 
much  to  ship  it  to  New  York  that  it  really  does  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  us,  but  they  sell  it  there  to  some  extent 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  Pennsylvania  stone  you  speak  off 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  Hummelstown  stone;  that  is  a  freestone. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  that  compare  with  yours  with  respect  to 
cost  of  quarrying? 

Mr.  Lines.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  they  sell  that  stone  for  in  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Lines.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir;  but  it  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially from  ours. 

Senator  Platt.  Let  me  suggest  here  that  the  price  of  labdr  in  Ger- 
many is  not  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  Connecticut,  so  that  if  it  costs 
65  cents  to  quarry  the  stone  in  Gonnecticut,  it  will  only  cost  in  Ger- 
many 16  to  17  cents  to  quarry  it.  In  Scotland  the  rate  is  about  one- 
half,  and  that  would  be  32^  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  these  quarries  in  Germany t 

Mr.  Lines.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  German 
quarries. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  those  German  stones  brownstones  t 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  a  sandstone. 

The  Ghaibman.  Well,  is  it  brownstone  f 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  not  the  same  color  as  ours. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  know,  but  it  is  brownstone,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Lines.  A  reddish  brownstone.  There  are  other  diffisrenoes  be- 
sides the  mere  price  of  labor  per  ton.  In  Ohio  and  other  places  they 
only  have  about  from  2  to  4  feet  of  soil  and  rubbish  to  dig  tiirougfa  to 
get  at  the  stone;  but  in  Gonnecticut  they  have  4  to  5  feet  to  go  through 
before  they  get  to  the  rock.    That  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  tiiie  stone. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  you  want  and  what  you  think  will  enable  yon 
to  compete  is  this  provision : 

Stones,  nnmanafactared  or  andressed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  bojld- 
ing  or  monnmental  stones,  except  marble,  15  cents  per  foot ;  and  upon  stones  u 
aboye,  hewn,  dressed,  polished,  40  cents  per  cnbic  foot.  All  otber  stonefl  not  ipeeifio- 
ally  enamerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  fl  per  ton. 
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Mr.  Likes.  That  would  help  as  to  compete;  it  woald  not  cover  (fhe 
difference. 

The  Ohairmak.  It  wonid  not  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  htbor  in  Germany  or  Scotland  and  heret 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  cover  the  difference  in  the  ooet  of 
the  stone,  bat  it  wonld  help  as. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  only  qnestion  about  it  is  as  to  the  siMB  of  the 
stone.    There  is  no  necessity  of  varying  the  daty. 

Mr.  LiiTES.  A  different  rate  on  different  sizebt 

Senator  Hibcook.  Yes. 

Mr.  LnfEs.  The  medium  size  woald  be  about  the  size  where  the  balk 
of  it  would  be  imported ;  and  probably  if  it  were  fixed  at  15  cents  it 
wonld  amount  to  about  the  same  as  to  put  it  at  7  cents,  14  cents,  and  21 
cents.    It  would  probably  amoaut  to  abont  the  same  thing  practically. 

Senator  Platt.*  Do  yoo  suppose  that  granite  and  all  kinds  of  sand- 
stone are  practically  in  the  same  condition  that  yoa  are  about  this 
matter  f 

Mr.  Lnres.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  granite ;  I  speak 
with  reference  to  freestone,  etc. 

Senator  Platt.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Lines.  For  the  purposes  of  that  act  it  was  called  14  feet,  bat  if 
yon  were  to  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter  it  would  probably  be 
about  16  feet  in  an  actual  ton ;  but  there  is  an  allowance  always  made 
in  measarement.  I  don't  remember  what  the  rating  is  exactly,  bat  1 
know  the  ruling  varies  in  different  custom -bouses ;  at  some  custom- 
houses they  measure  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  edge,  and  at 
some  within  one-eighth  of  the  edge. 

The  CflAiSMAN.  For  the  little  odd  comers  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Tes ;  there  is  an  allowance  made.  The  law  contemplates 
that  14  feet  shall  be  admitted  as  a  ton  of  stone. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  unit  of  value  on  imported  stone  is  a  little  up- 
wards of  30  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Senator  Platt.  That  is  undervaluation. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  we  want  is  15  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  50 
per  cent*  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lines.  They  doubtless  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  23  cents,  but 
that  is  what  they  invoice  it  at  for  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Platt.  You  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing stone  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 


MINERAL  WATERS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Monday,  September  24, 188& 
8TATEXEST  07  JOHV  BOLEV, 

Of  Bolett^  Byrne,  manufaclitrere  of  mineral  waters  atid  heverageM^  New  Tark  and  Pkila- 
delpkiCf  representing  the  National  Bottlers^  Aseociation  of  the  United  States, 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  may  make  such  statement  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  BoLBN.  We  think  that  under  under  both  the  present  tariff  law 
and  the  Mills  bill  the  mineral  water  fraternity  are  not  receiving  justice. 
We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  mineral  waters  should  to  pat  on 
the  free  list 
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Senator  HisoocK:  Is  there^  any  mineral  water  brought  into  this  coan* 
try  which  yon  want  to  be  protected  against,  which  is  not  carbnonated  f 

Mr.  BoLEN.  Then  it  becomes  artificial  mineral  water.  We  think 
that  those  waters  shonld  pay  a  duty.  They  are  simply  table  waters; 
they  are  Inxnries. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  yon  want  anything  else  except  those  ? 

Mr.  BoLEN.  On  beverages,  such  as  sarsaparilla  and  ginger  ale,  un- 
der the  present  law  and  under  the  Mills  bill,  there  is  a  duty  imposed 
of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  an  additional  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  bottles  containing  them.  We  think  that  there  should 
be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  2  cents  a  bottle — that  is,  for  the  con- 
tents— and  that  they  should  pay  the  full  duty  for  glass  bottles,  which  is 
1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  do  not  want  any  duty  on  natural  waters  I 

Mr.  BoLEN.  On  purely  medicinal  natural  waters,  such  as  Hanyadi 
Janos,  Freiderichshal,  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  and  Harrowsgate,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that ;  but  on  Apolliuaris,  and 
those  which  are  used  as  dilutents  of  wines  and  liquors — and  Apollinaris 
is  really  an  artificial  water,  because  it  undergoes  manipulations  from 
the  spring  there — we  think  they  ought  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  water  and 
a  greater  duty  on  the  bottles  containing  them,  instead  of  30  per  cent 
on  ginger  ales  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  glass  bottles  too. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  so  far  as  the  pure  medicinal  or  beverage  wa- 
ters are  concerned,  which  are  not  fixed  in  any  way,  which  come  here  in 
their  natural  state,  you  do  not  expect  any  protection  on  those  ! 

Mr.  BoLEN.  That  we  do  not  expect;  no,  sir.  The  present  tariff  law 
and  the  Mills  bill  both  put  artificial  mineral  waters  on  the  free  list. 
There  is  none  coming  in  unless  Apollinaris  be  considered  artificial,  as 
it  really  is,  and  will  be  so  declared  one  of  these  days,  so  as  to  come  in 
free.  It  has  been  officially  declared  to  be  an  artificial  water,  as  the  fol- 
lowing documents  will  show: 

rFrom  the  National  Bottlers*  Gasette.] 

APOLLINARIS  OFFICIALLY  DENOUNCED.  A  ROYAL  PKUSSLAN  GOVERNMENTAL  COM- 
MISSION DECLARES  IT  NOT  A  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER.  AN  IMPERIAL  DECREE  RE- 
LATING TO  ARTIFICIAL  WATERS. 

The  general  belief  among  manufactarers  of  carbonated  beverages,  and  othera  inter 
ested  in  the  mineral-iivater  business,  that  Apollinaris  water  is  an  artificial  product 
is  strengthened,  and  the  evidence  heretofore  submitted  on  the  same  moot  point  is  eor- 
roborated  and  fully  sustained,  by  the  official  documents  herewith  presented.  A  few 
have  known  of  their  existence ;  and  to  convince  those  whom  it  may  concern  that 
official  action  against, the  water  had  been  taken  by  the  government  of  the  country  ia 
which  this  alleged  natural  product  is  supposed  to  come  from,  we  have  succeeded  in 
securing  copies  of  the  various  papers  covering  the  matter.  For  theee  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Han  bury  Smith,  one  ot  tne  first  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  mineral  waters 
in  this  country,  and  Charles  Meinecke,  of  Charles  Meinecke  &  Co.,  the  weU-known 
firm  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.    They  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  A.— Translation. 

(Imperial  Law  Record,  No.  3.  Contenta:  Ordinance  conceminK  the  tmffio  in  artifioial  mineral  ynimn, 
pafire  13.  (No.  1361.)  Ordinance  concerning  tbe  trafflo  In  artitlciai  mineral  waters,  Ftbnfry% 
1880.] 

We,  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  etc,  do 
ordain,  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  on  the  grounds  of  tbe  definition  in  the  second 
section  of  paragraph  6  of  the  industrial  uode  of  June  21,  1869  (Imperial  Law  Record, 
p.  245),  as  follows : 

By  "artificially  prepared  mineral  waters,^'  in  the  sense  of  list  A  attached  to  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  traffic  in  drugs,  of  Janurtry  4,  1875  (Imperial  Law  Record, 
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p.  5^1  are  to  be  understood  not  only  imitations  of  certain  natural  mineral  waters,  but 
also  other  artificially  prepared  solutions  of  mineral  ingredients  in  water,  which  exter- 
nally appear  like  mineral  waters  without  being,  according  to  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, a  natural  mineral  water. 

The  definition  can  not  be  applied  to  mineral  solutions  of  the  latter  kind  which  con- 
tain ingredients  named  in  the  lists  B  and  C  of  the  German  pharmacopoeia ;  these 
rather  belong  to  those  admixtures  of  drugs  which,  according  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
ordinance  of  January  4,  1875,  can  be  offered  and  sold  as  remedies  onlv  in  drug-stores. 

In  witness  whereof  is  hereunto  attached  our  own  signature  and  tne  imperial  seaL 

Given  at  Berlin,  February  9,  1680. 

Ll.8.]  Wiluam. 

Prince  Bismabck. 

(Imperial  Law  Record,  1880.    Published  in  Berlin,  February  14, 1880.) 

Exhibit  B.^Translation. 

The  royal  Prussian  mineral  water  office  at  Niederselters  hereby  gives  information 
that  the  well-known  table  water  Selterser  water  (Niederselterserwasser),  as  well  as 
the  Tacbinger,  Emser  (Kraucben,  Kessel,  and  Kaiser  springs),  Schwalbacher  (Stahl, 
Wein,  and  Faulinen  springs ),  Weilbacher  (Schwefel  and  Natroulithion  springs),  and 
Geilnauer  water,  are  all  taken  from  the  royal  springs  and  there  bottled  in  stone  jars 
or  bottles,  as  nature  furnishes  them,  being  entirely  natural  mineral  waters. 

These  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  many  artificially  treated  products  of  the 
ApoUinaris  springs,  which,  although  being  charged  by  various  chemical  manipula- 
tions, are  yet  offered  as  natural  mineral  waters. 

Their  high  medical  value  Is  also  improved  by  the  constant,  exceptionally  favorable 
compoaition  of  the  royal  springs,  celebrated  since  centuries. 

The  waters  are  bottled  with  the  greatest  care  under  governmental  control  as  prod- 
ucts of  nature,  therefore  they  are  not  dependent  on  art  nor  subject  to  errors. 

Exhibit  C— Translation. 

I»  the  Jpollinaris  water  a  **natural"  or  an  '^artificial"  mineral  water. 

The  natural  ApoUinaris  water,  {.  e.,  that  which  is  taken  directly  from  the  spring, 
contains  so  much  iron  that  the  latter  oxidizes  immediately  after  bottling,  making  the 
water  muddy,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  use  it  as  an  article  of  commerce  and 
export.  In  order  t6  make  it  preservable  and  capable  of  being  exported,  it  under- 
goes the  following  process: 

(1)  It  is  conducted  into  large  tanks — clarifiers.  In  these  it  is  exposed  for  several 
days  to  the  atmosphere.  At  a  high  temperature,  the  secretion  takes  place  very  soon, 
not  only  of  the  disturbing  element,  the  iron,  but  naturally  more  orless  of  all  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  water,  and  there  is  a  strong  deposit  of  mud,  ocher.  chalk,  etc.  The 
perfectly  clarified  water  is  tasteless,  flat,  and  not  drinkable;  the  fast  traces  of  car- 
bonate have  also  disappeared  and  it  is  in  this  state  hardly  distinguishable  from  puri- 
fied river  or  common  well  water. 

(2)  It  is  **  strengthened  "  by  the  application  of  salt  and  carbonate  through  the  com- 
mon machinery  which  is  u»nally  employed  for  the  production  of  artificial  mintral 
waters,  and  thus  changed  into  the  *'  natural''  ApoUinaris,  which  comes  into  the  trade. 

Common  sense  can,  in  view  of  these  facts,  decide  the  above  question. 

8. 
-Exhibit  D. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  26,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  valued  favor  uf  the  19th  instant,  we  beg  to  hand  you 
inclosed  the  official  circular  of  the  royal  Prussian  administration  of  fiscal  mineral 
epriues  at  Niederselters,  denonnciug  the  ApoUinaris  water  as  artificial.  Also  a  smaller 
circular,  showing  the  process  by  which  the  Apollinaris  water  is  manufactured  ;  this 
is,  nnfortnnately,  anonymoos,  being  published  by  an  officer  of  the  above  royal  admin- 
istration, who  examined  the  process  of  manufacture  at  Apollinaris,  but  who,  as  such 
officer,  is  not  permitted  to  sign  his  name.  [There  is  no  place  called  Apollinaris.  The 
alleged'spring  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  AUr,  some  40  miles  from  Cologne,  on 
the  road  to  Bonn  and  Remagen,  near  Ahrweiler,  and  the  baths  and  springs  of  Nennahr, 
about  6  miles  from  the  river  Rhine.— Ed.  "| 

We  hope  s6me  further  and  more  etfective  action  may  be  taken  before  Congress  to 
suppress  this  fraud,  and  awaiting  your  further  communications  on  this  subject,  we 
remain,  • 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Chas.  Mbinec^b  4t  Co. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Kbller,  Editor  The  Bottlers*  Gazette, 
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By  refennoa  to  the  above  dooaraente,  which  appear  ia  the  original  (Germao)  tezti 
with  tranahktton  folio wioir«  ^t  appears  that  an  imperial  decree  ( Exhibit  £)  waBlaned, 
definiog  the  statue  of  artificial  aud  natural  mineral  waters  ucoordiug  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  German  pharmaoopveia,  which  dfstinctiy  states,  withoot  nsing  names, 
that  the  water  of  the  Apollinans  springs  does  not  come  within  the  category  of  the 
former.  Then  follows  the  oireiilar  of  royal  Prussian  commission  on  mineral  waters 
(Exhibit  B).  This  denounces,  in  good  set  terms,  the  pretensions  of  the  Apollinsm 
fraud,  and  gives  the  public  to  undersCand  that  it  should  be  taken  at  its  tme  artifieial 
worth,  and  nothing  more.  Exhibit  C  contains  the  views  of  an  officer  of  the  royal 
commission,  and  describes  the  manipulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  before  it  is  bot- 
tled and  placed  on  the  market.  Exhibit  D  is  the  letter  of  Charles  Meinecke  A  Co.« 
replying  to  one  addressed  them  by  us  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  is  explanatory  of 
the  documents  preceding  it. 

Mr.  BoLEN.  In  relation  to  beverages,  such  as  ginger  ale  and  the  like* 
I  think  they  onght  to  pay  a  specific  duty  for  each  pint  or  traction  thereof 
of  contents,  and  a  full  dnty  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  the^  glass  bottles  ooo- 
tainitig  them.  That  would  be  about  equal  to  35  x>er  cent,  duty  on  the 
contents  and  a  fall  price  for  the  bottles.  As  it  is,  the  beverage  is  taxed 
only  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  bottles  containing 
them,  which  makes  only  about  one-half  of  the  present  tariff  dnty  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  on  bottles  if  we  were  to  import  them  new.  On 
artificial  mineral  waters  a  duty  of  30uper  cent,  is  exacted  on  bottles  now, 
making  90  cents  per  gross,  the  bottles  weighing  1}  poands.  and  the 
present  tariff  makes  the  duty  on  the  bottles  1  cent  a  pound.  The  duty 
on  a  gross  of  bottles  ought  to  be  (2.16  instead  of  the  90  cents  that  they 
jK>w  pay,  that  being  1^  cents  on  each  bottle,  as  they  now  weigh  1^ 
pounds  each.  Artificial  mineral  waters  should  be  taxed  a  specific  duty 
of  4  cents  for  quarts  and  2  cents  for  pints. 

This,  I  think,  represents  the  \  lews  of  the  National  Bottlers'  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mineral  spring  water  men  as  well. 

There  are  between  0,000  and  7,000  employing  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  employing  nearly  100,000  hands  bottling  artificial  and  natural 
mineral  waters,  and  saccharine  aud  carbonated  beverages  of  mineral 
waters.  In  this  country  we  make  as  good  mineral  waters  and  bever- 
ages as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Yet,  under  the  present  tariff,  the  ioreigD 
makers  can  undersell  us  in  all  directions,  and  when  it  oomes  to  export- 
ing we  can  not  do  it  at  all.  My  concern,  Bolen  &  Byrne,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  this  country.  We  have  over  200  hands  employed  iu  our 
two  establishments  in  New  York  aud  Pliiiadelphia.  We  think  it  would 
be  but  simple  justice  to  grant  what  we  ask,  aud  let  it  appear  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Bolen  submitted  the  following  pai)ers  in  connection  with  his 
statement: 

SHALL  APOLLINABI8  WATER  PAY  DUTY  t 

Hon.  Danirl  Mankino, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  WtiahingtoH  : 

Sir:  At  the  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  United  States  Bottlera^  Protective 
Aesooiation,  held  at  BoHton,  Masa.,  October  19  to  23,  1886,  the  following  resolution 
was  iinanimonsly  adoped : 

*'  Resohedj  That  a  special  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  snbiect  of  the  free  entry  into  the  United  St.atesof  the  so-called  Apollinaris  natanl 
mineral  water;  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  the  fact,  as  is  be- 
lieved by  those  familiar  witu  the  snbjcctf  that  the  Apollinaris  water  is  not  a  natanl 
mineral  water,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  dutv  when  imported  into  the  United  States.'' 

With  the  above  in  view,  and  acting  nnder  our  instru'stions,  the  undersigned  oom- 
mittee  beg  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  matter,  and  earnestly  request  thst 
you  take  action  as  may  seem  proper  for  yon  to  do.  • 

In  order  to  clearly  show  that  the  bottlers  of  mineral  water  in  the  United  Ststes 
represente(|l  in  their  national  association  have  some  ri^rUts  in  the  matter,  aud  are 
cognizant  of  facts  which  prove  their  position  and  lead  them  to  make  this  appesl  to 
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the  authorities,  th«  committee  will  recite  a  brief  lustoiy  of  the  caoe^  »  caae  whioh 
hua  excited  no  little  controversy,  some  tall  sweariugi  strong  political  influence,  and 
in  varioas  ways  made  famous. 

In  1877,  on  tlie  importation  of  a  lac^e  amount  of  hiehly  charged  mineral  waters, 
which  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  being  classed  as  ni»inral  Y^aters,  Messrs  A.  Blnm, 
jr.,  &,  Sons,  New  York  agents  of  the  Royal  Pmsaan  Selters  Spring,  protested,  and 
farniehed  proof  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  Apollinaris  water  was,  an  arti«- 
ficial  water  and  not  entitled  to  free  importiitioa. 

In  1878  Carl  H.  Schultz,  of  New  York,  a  large  dealer  in  mineral  waters,  also  re*- 
moDstrated,  and  furnished  proof  to  the  Department  to  show  the  truth  of  his  chum. 
Sabeequently,  Consul  Bullock,  at  Cologne,  was  instructed  by  the  State  Department 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Apollinaris  water.  This  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  water  was  a  natural  production,  though  all  the  evidence  presented  showed  con- 
clusively that  it  was  an  artificial  production.  Notwithstanding  these  faofs  the  De- 
partment, on  February  21,  1879,  adopted  Bullock's  opinion. 

Varions  other  remonstrances  were  made  by  large  dealers  and  spring  owners  thvongh- 
out  the  United  States,  but  all  to  no  parpose,  the  water  continuing  to  be  entered  fiee 
of  duty.  The  protests  and  remonstrances  continuing,  the  Department,  on  December 
10, 18^,  ordered  another  investigation.  The  collector  at  New  York  and  a  special 
agent,  who  had  charge  of  the  matter^  made  a  full  and  complete  investigation,  and 
after  full^  satisfying  themselves  from  a  chemical  stand-point  and  an  examination  of 
all  the  evidence  at  hand,  reported  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  an  artificial  water  and 
subject  to  duty.  This  report  was  adopted  and  duties  were  laid  against  Apollinaris, 
which  were  paid  under  protest;  but  before  finally  deciding;  in  the  matter  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney-Qeneral  for  his  opinion.  This  opinion,  rendered  by  the  Hon. 
Wayne  MacYeagh,  the  Attomey-GtoneraJ,  July  S6, 1881,  was  to  the  effect  that  Apolli- 
naris water  was  an  artificial  water. 

This  decision  was  rendered  after  Special  Agent  Starring  had  made  his  report  to  the 
Department,  which  bears  date  of  February  27,  1879,  and  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause Starrinff's  report  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  and  bears 
the  "ear-marks"  of  a  familiar  argument. 

Having  been  overruled  by  the  highest  law  officer  of  the  Government,  the  Apolllr 
naris  Company  were  not  yet  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest,  but  had  the  influence  to 
secure  another  special  agent  to  examine  into  the  matter,  in  the  person  of  George  C. 
Tiohenor.  This  agent,  however,  was  accompanied  by  Roger  F.  Soannell,  of  Boston, 
ftu  expert,  an  incorruptible  and  honorable  mercantile  ^fentleman. 

They  proceeded  together  to  the  Apollinaris  springs,  in  Germany,  and  indnstrioni«ly 
set  to  work  to  examine  the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  After  inspecting  the  surround- 
ings, awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  president  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  fh>m  London, 
who  had  l>een  telegraphed  for,  they  rau  against  an  obstacle,  the  president  refusing 
to  allow  Mr.  Soannell,  the  expert,  to  go  through  the  premise^  althongh  freely  and 
very  cordially  inviting  Mr.  Tiohenor  to  examine  fully  into  the  matter.  Before 
taking  him  through,  nowever,  he  very  diplomatically  took  both  gentlemen  on  a 
junketing  tour.  While  on  this  pleasure  trip  through  the  country  Mr.  Scannell  was 
abused  by  the  president  as  no  gentleman  would  .abuse  another,  for  causing,  as  he 
said,  so  much  trouble  to  the  Apollinaris  Company. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  August,  1881,  Mr.  Scannell  alleges  that  Mr.  Steinkopff, 
the  president  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  took  Mr.  Tiohenor  to  visit  a  certain  place, 
refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Scannell  to  accompany  them.  On  their  return,  after  an  absence 
of  less  than  an  hour,  on  Mr.  Scannell  Joining  theui,  he  (Scannell)  was  again  roundly 
abuaad  by  Mr.  Steinkopflf,  and  in  the  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Scannell  was  called 
a"d— d  liar"  by  the  cultivated  president  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  for  itasinnot- 
ing  that  ApoHinaris  water  was  an  artificially  prepared  water.  Mr.  Tiohenor  never 
uttered  one  word  in  behalf  of  his  coUeap^e,  but  '*hung  his  head"  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Scannell,  and  subsequently  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Scannell  to  overlook  the  matter. 
From  that  time  forward,  it  is  alleged,  Mr.  Tiohenor  was  a  different  man  in  his  manner 
toward  Mr.  Scannell. 

Following  this  came  the  examination  of  the  Apollinaris  works  by  the  spesial 
agent,  Mr.  Tiohenor,  although  the  expert,  Mr.  Scannell,  was.not  allowed  to  go  through 
^ue  works  as  stated  above.    This  of  itself  is  a  suspicious  fact. 

Mr.  Tiohenor's  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  bears  date  of  August  31,  1881, 
from  London,  England,  and  also  has  the  *' ear-marks''  of  familiarity.  No  one  can 
read  the  report  without  fueling,  instinctively,  that  either  it  was  written  by  a  master 
liand  or  one  who  was  "  crammed  "  for  the  occasion.  Needless  to  say  it  was  thor- 
y^ghly,  exhanstively,  and  conclusively  a  self-conceited  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Apol- 
linaris Company . 

Shortly  after  this  a  death  occurred  in  the  United  States— the  death  of  President 
"•ffioid—resulting  in  a  complete  change  in  the  administrative  ofiioers  of  the  Govem- 
^t.  Chester  A.  Arthur  became  President  of  tho  United  States ;  Charles  J.  Folger 
DecameSecretary  of  theTreasurv^  and  ex-Senator  Boscoe  Conkling  became  known 
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88  the  ftnnaally  retained  attorney  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  of  London  (limited^ 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  Frederick  De  Barry  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  ArtBnr, 
Folger,  and  Cookling  were  all  from  New  York,  all  belonged  to  the  same  political  {ac- 
tion, and  all  were  bosom  friends.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  see  how  the  paid  at- 
tomey  could  bring  his  political  and  social  inflnences  to  bear  on  Folger  to  get  him  to 
re-open  the  Apollinaris  case,  and  decidoon  ex  parte  testimony  without  even  granting 
an  opportunity  to  the  American  mineral  water  bottlers  to  be  heard. 

Secretary  Folger  did  so  decide,  and  in  favor  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  which  re- 
port bears  date  of  January  28,  lfiS2,  a  very  short  time  after  he  was  inducted  into  of- 
fice. It  is  very  singular — ^a  singular  coincidence — ^bnt  the  fact  remains,  nererthele&% 
that  Folger  did  as  his  friend  and  political  god-father  (Conkling)  wanted  him  to  do, 
thereby  giving  to  the  latter,  no  donbt,  a  fat  fee  to  the  Apollinaris  Company  a  certi- 
ficate of  character,  and  to  its  waters  a  stamp  of  genuineness ;  something  it  did  not 
have  ana  never  could  truthfully  have  in  the  face  of  the  strong  evidence  atrajed  against 
it. 

This  was  a  ^irect  slap  at  a  large  and  growing  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  liars  of  eminent  gentlemen  who  stand  high  in  their  respective  commonities. 
No  wonder  the  mineral  water  men  of  this  country  have  risen  up  in  arms  against  such 
an  unnatural  decision,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  flimsy  theory,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  at  one  time  occupied. the  proud  position  of  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

No  redress,  it  seems,  conld  be  had  while  the  Arthur  administration  lasted ;  but  a 
change  came  in  due  time,  and  again  an  appeal  was  made  for  reeognition.  Owing  to 
a  large  amount  of  business,  however,  it  was  not  acted  upon  agAin  until  May,  IBS^, 
when  a  hearing  was  had  before  Acting  Secretary  Fairchild,  at  Washington. 

Again  the  Apollinaris  Company  was  victorious,  on  the  novel  ground  that  no  imv  evi- 
dence was  presented.  Verily,  there  is  none  to  present,  unless  it  is  meant  that  more 
of  the  same  kind  is  wanted.  Such,  of  course,  could  be  presented  by  the  volume,  for 
any  fair-miniled  man  who  will  read  the  evidence  on  file  in  the  Department,  or  any 
fair-minded  and  honest  chemist  who  will  examine  the  water,  must,  perforce  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  facts,  declare  the  Apollinaris  water  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial 
water. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  other  data  in  possession  of  the  commit- 
tee and  on  file  in  the  l^partment,  the  committee  undersigned  met  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1887,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  and  instructed  its  chairman  to 
forward  them  to  the  proper  authorities: 

**Be9olved,  That  the  committee  call  upon  Collector  Magone  and  submit  to  him  onr 
protest  against  the  free  admission  of  Apollinaris  water  and  request  of  him  to  not 
only  forward  our  protest  to  Washington,  but  also  to  recommend  the  re-opening  of 
the  case  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  committee  also  submit  its  protest  and  remonstrance  to  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  request  him  to  give  the  matter  his 
speedy  attention  and  respectfully  urge  upon  him  a  re-opening  of  tne  case  in  order  to 
have  an  exhanstive  examination  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  matter. 

**  Resolved,  That  in  the  eve^it  of  a  failure  to  get  a  rehearing  before  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  submit  our  protest  and  remonstrance,  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
to  Congress,  and  demand  an  investigation  by  a  special  committee  from  the  House  of 
^presentatives.^' 

The  committee  respectfully  submits  the  above  to  your  careful  consideration,  be- 
lieving that  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  and  data  presented,  which  are 
amply  sustained  by  all  the  documents  quoted,  will  fully  convince  yon  of  the  jnstnefls 
of  our  cause,  and  enlist  you  in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  bottlers  and  dealers 
in  American  mineral  waters,  and  also  in  behalf  of  our  Government,  which  isannaallj 
defrauded  out  of  the  modest  sum  of  (350,000. 

For  this  your  petitioners  would  pray  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  with  a  view  not  so 
much  of  protection  to  a  leading  American  industiy,  which  should  be  a  snfiScient  ground 
for  the  inquiry  alone,  but  of  protecting  the  public  in  the  use  of  an  article  which  is 
fraudulent  in  its  nature  and  a  base  imposition  on  the  consumer. 

W.  B.  Kbllkr,  Cfcoirsum, 
(Editor  of  the  National  Bottlers'  Gazette,  21  Park  Row,  New  York), 

John  Bolen, 
(Of  the  firm  of  Bolen  &  Byrne,  415  E.  Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York), 

M.  C.  MORAN, 
(Of  the  Union  Bottling  Company,  240  £.  Twentieth  street.  New  York), 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hbwett, 
(Ex-president  of  the  U.  S.  Bottlers'  Protective  Association,  Worcester,  Mass.), 

Dr.  Otis  S.  Nkale, 
(Of  the  firm  of  Fairbanks  ds  Neale,  Howard  street,  Boston,  Mass.)} 
Special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Bottlers^  Protective  JsaoeialUm, 

Hon.  Daniel  I^Ianning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
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45  Broadway,  Nbw  Tobk,  SepUmbtr  20, 1886. 

Youn  of  14ih  instAnt,  forwarded  here  from  Sftiat  Glair  Springe,  at 
hand. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  poaaibility  of  a  united  moveinent  by  mineral 
water  dealers  in  regard  to  reoeiving  Jnstioe  in  the  matter  of  tariff  doties,  etc. 

We  have  already  been  to  an  expense  of  seyeral  hundred  dollars  in  pushing  this 
matter  onrselves.  Oar  Mr.  Inches  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  when  they  were  framing  the  Mills  bill  and  succeeded  in  getting  some 
yery  important  concessions  in  the  matter  of  duty  put  on  bottles  imported  full  of  Euro- 
pean mineral  water. 

We  aze  aarprised  that  the  mineral  water  dealers  of  this  country  have  done  so  little 
iu  this  matter,  as  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  much  could  be  accomplished  with  very 
little  effbrt  if  done  through  proper  channels. 

From  onr  experience  in  looking  into  the  matter  we  are  positive  that  the  mineral 
water  dealers  of  this  country  can  obtain  Justice  if  they  would  only  ask  for  it. 

We  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  contribute  our  share  of  the  expense,  pro- 
vided a  nnmber  of  firms  will  combine  and  make  the  effort  in  a  proper  way. 

We  have  recently  established  offices  in  this  city  at  46  Broadway,  and  would  be  very 
much  pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  you  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over 
the  matter,  and  think  that  we  could  give  you  some  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  our  experience  in  Washington. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  yon  at  an  early  date,  we  remain  verytruly  yours, 

Salutabis  Natusal  MnnsRAi.  wateb  Company, 

Per  Jambs  W.  Inchbs. 
MesKS.  Borsir  &  BTBMXy 

415--4S3  JB^Mt  F^M'famik  Street,  Oify 
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various  rates  of  duty  levied '...  862 

wages  abroad 863 

why  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  is  insufficient - 863 

Alcohol,  amount  consumed  in  the.arts,  1860..^ 887 

consumption  per  capita  in  I860..- —  889 

cost  to  consumers  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors 893 

details  of  consumption  in  the  arts 894 

details  about  the  trust 888 

effect  of  heavy  internal-revenue  tax 890 

estimate  ofamount  used  in  the  arts _ 895 

estimate  of  E.  B.  Squibb  of  amount  used  in  the  arts 896 
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exports  for  the  year  1886 _—  892 

first  internal-revenue  tax,  18  cents  a  gallon,  1862 889 

its  uae  in  imitation  wines  in  1864 889 

letter  of  Henry  E.  Bowen 891 

letter  of  David  A.  Wells 888,893 

letter  of  R  R.  Squibb 893 

present  consumption  in  tiiearts,  10  per  cent ^ 890 

present  tax  enables  dlstUlers  to  form  combinations 887 

price  for  four  years  prior  to  1862 888 

product  of  distilled  spirits  in  United  States  in  1860 888 

reduction  in  consumption  caused  by  tax 890 
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reaolatdon  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drag  Aasodatioa  for  repeal  of  duty  in 

the  arts-- - 696 

reealt  of  the  tax  todriveit  outof  manyindaatries 839 

sales  for  hair- washes  and  tonic8inl865 8S9 

sales  for  patent  medicine .^ 889 

statement  of  £mil  Kipper 887 

stimnlating  effect  of  Iree  alcohol  m  the  arte 887 

tax  of  60  cents  a  gallon  inl864 _ 889 

taxoffH.oOagalJou  July,  1864. ._ 1 889 

tax  of  $2  a  gallon  1865 _ 889 

thirty-three  per  cent  used  in  arts  in  1860 889 

use  of  burning  fluid  I860.: _ _._ 889 

variation  in  the  price..' 888 

Alcohol  in  the  arts,  advantage  of  free  alcohol  in  the  arts 903 

estimate  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenae 897 

ei«timate  of  James  A.  Webb 899 
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German  method  of  methylation 901,902 

necessity  for  great  safeguards . 903 

statement  of  Maddux,  llobart&Co.. 903 

statement  of  McPike  &  Fox _.. 903 

Alizarine,  statement  of  Edward  S.  Hatch ._ 273,304,411,708 
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present  rate  of  duty 856 

protest  against  reduction  of  duty 856 

statement  of  Johnson  &Shaw  and  others 856 

why  the  duty  should  be  retained 857 

Alizarine  colors,  advocating  free  entry 709 

from  what  manufactured 4 .. : 708 

largely  used  in  textile  manufactures 709 

no  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 708 

no  one  benefited  by  the  present  duty 709 

Alizarine  dyes,  used  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  Union . 70B 

Alam,  contrast  between  duty  on  alum  and  rice 995 

importe- __ 860 

protest  against  reduction  of  duty - 995 

statement  of  C.  P.  Howard __. _ 860 

statement  of  imports - ^ 995 

Alnminium  and  alloys  of,  statement  of  E.  E.  Wood * 830 

Aluminum  bronze,  tensile  strength 830 

how  the  price  has  been  reduced 830 

is  non-oxidizable 831 

its  value  as  an  alloy  greatly  underrated 830 

price  of 830 

suggested  rates  of  duty .^ 831 

uses  of _ _ 830 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of 846,847 

effect  of  domestic  competition - . 826 

effect  of  repeal  of  duty _ 84" 

how  English  manufacturers  attempt  to  destroy  American  industry 836 

prices  at  home  and  abroad 826 

protective  duty  has  effected  large  reduction  in  price -- 826 

repeal  of  duty  would  close  all  the  mills.   .  .   ... 826 

Aniline  colors,  alizarine,  not  one  pound  made  in  America '^^ 

aniline  oil  and  aniline  salts,  not  one  pound  produced  in  the  United  States 

since  the  duty  was  removed 768 

anthracene,  formerly  made  in  this  country 7^ 

anthracene,  not  a  single  pound  made  in  this  country  to-day '*^ 

benzole  or  artificial  oil  of  myrbane,  production  would  be  deMroyed  by  M3l8 

bill .  _   .... ...W7,768 

carbolic-acid  manufacture  destroyed  by  finee imports  ... 7^ 

coal  tar  a  residual  product _ 7^^ 

creosote  Oil  if  admitted  free  would  destroy  the  industry 767 

free  trade  would  destroy  home  market,  with  no  possibility  of  forrfgn  nur* 

ket 1. 768 
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if  propcorly  protected  would  be  laargely  manuiMnifed  In  the  United  States..  768 

impofisibility  witii  present  dnty  to  compete  with  foreign  prodnots 706, 767 

number  of  coal-tar  distilleiB  in  the  United  States ^ 766 

nnmeroos  oeal-tar  products  made  in  this  conntiy  which  could  n«t  be  if  ad- 
mitted ft«e. - 768 

statement  of  M.  Ehret»  jr.,  &Co— 76B 

vast  chemical  works  abroad 767 

AnUine  dyes,  statement  of  the  Schoellkopf  Company... 986* 

present  retail  prices  at  homo  and  abroad  of  Tarioos  kinds  cotton,  and  the 

tariff,  by  Thomas  P.  Ivy — *. 987 

Art^  adTocatlng  free  paintings  and  statuary 1004 

duty  on,  statement*  of  H.  Maiquand 1005 

statement  of  William  Schaus 1004 

Art,  works  of,  average  annual  importations,  1869  to  1879 1007 

duties  in  yarious  countries ^ 1009 

yearly  importations,  1873  to  1887 1007 

Average  cost  per  pound  for  making  glass 41 

Batging,  cotton,  only  one  importation  for  fifteen  years —  108 

statement  showing  present  cost  to  tibe  manufacturefs  of  2  pounds  jute  bag- 
ging from  American  mills  delivered  at  Southern  ports 108 

statement  showing  present  cost  to  the  manufiictuxer  of  2  pounds  jute  bag- 
ging delivered  at  Southern  ports  ftom  Calcutta - 103 

the  planter  does  not  pay  for  it 108 

there  are  mills  enough  in  the  United  States  now  to  manufacture  bsgging 

for  all  thecott(»  r&ed  in  one  year ..  108 

Bessemer  ingots  and  billets ^ -. 696 

English  uid  American  prices 696 

statement  of  cost  of  manufacture — 696 

Bessemer  steel,  answer  of  Abiam  S.  Hewitt  to  Jay  Gould 648 

commencement  of  the  industry 643 

industry,  by  James  M.  Swanck •  643 

indnst^,  effect  of  its  destruction 644' 

industry,  greater  in  United  States  than  abroad 667 

industry,  stagnation  of  it  results  in  use  of  plant  for  other  purposes 669 

letter  of  Jay  Gould  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt 647 

market  value  of  product  in  1887—. _ 644 

materialand  product  transported,  1887 _ 644 

numberof  works  in  the  country  since  1880  and  location 1 —  643 

petition  of  railroad  officials  for  protection  of  American  industry 646 

portion  of  iron  ore  used.. 644 

production  of  ingots  in  1887.  J 643 

proportion  in  each  .State _ 644 

protective  duty  suggested  by  oonsumers  of  steel  rails 645 

rate  originally  suggested  by  railroads 645 

when  protective  duly  was  established, . 646 

Bessemer  rails,  advance  in  transportation  rates  since  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission     : 664 

advantonge  of  the  steel  rail  over  theoldiron  rail 649 

advocating  protection  to  American  industry.. .—  648 

can  be  laid  down  in  Gulf  ports  from  abroad  with  present  duty 658 

charge  that  there  is  a  trust  is  false... 1 655 

cheap  foreign  rails  would  diminish  railroad  traffic 665 

ch^perthan  iron  roils. J 649 

consequence  from  a  further  reduction  of  duty 653 

cost  of  assembling  iKtaterials  greater  than  a  duty  of  $11 667 

cost  of  transportatitn  and  price  of  rails  follow  closely  together 663 

cost  of  transportation  from  England  to  North  Atlantic  ports  less  than  firom 

American  mills 659 

cost  per  ton  to  steel  mills  for  transportation  and  materials 667 

decrease  of  price  of  foreign  rails  follows  failure  to  reduce  rates 652 

depression  of  prices,  1873  to  1878,  did  not  stimulate  railroad  building 663 

duty  established  by  act  of  1870 648 

effect  on  price  by  agitation  of  duty 652 

English  profits  and  American  losses 657 

enormous,  profits  of  English  companies 657 
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failures  that  have  oocaned  in  the  United  States  of  Bessemer  companies 657 

&lse  and  misleading  statements  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 66S 

flnctnations  in  Great  Britain  in  price.-- -, "  652 

freight  charge  Chicago  to  Boston  for  one  year's  saheistence  of  workingman..  650 
freight  haul  fnmished  by  one  mill  in  Pennsylvania  greater  than  all  the 

freight  of  several  States - —  685 

general  prosperity  the  prime  factor  in  railroad  oonstmction 664 

high  price  of  rails  does  not  prodnce  high  freights • 663 

how  English  inventors  were  enabled  to  make  them 657 

how  price  has  been  diminished  since  1870 649 

how  transportation  ])a8  been  cheapened 650 

increase  of  mileage  since  use - 649 

increase  in  wages  1886,  1887 - 656 

injury  to  rail  mills  cripple  the  railroad  interests 66$^ 

iron  and  steel  trade  largely  benefits  railroads 664 

low  price  of  domestic  product  sufficient  argument  for  protection. 656 

large  advance  in  freight  rates  since  1885 1 566 

market  prices  for  July,  1888,  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States 68S 

method  of  division  of  orders * - , . 655 

mistake  in  average  prices  for  1887  as  stated  by  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  666 

movement  in  freight  rates  of  railroad .     663 

no  connection  between  price  of  rails  and  activity  of  railroad  oonstniction...  663 

no  necessity  to  import  English  rails 660 

no  steel  rail  trust  ever  existed 655 

number  of  mills  shut  down  because  of  low  prices  of  rails 602 

patents  on  acid  process  have  expired. --^ , 656 

present  price  of  English  rails 658 

present  prices  $31.50,  only  maintained  by  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.  659 

present  rate  of  duty  not  over  protected 667 

price  from  1867  to  1887 i 663 

prices  of  1885  below  cost  of  pVoduction ^ 656 

price  of  English  rails  in  1886 659 

population  of  30,000  dependent  upon  one  mill .... . . 665 

production  and  price  1867  to  1887 , 651 

production  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  in  tons ^ 663 

productive  capacity  in  excess  of  demand.- . 660 

protest  against  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  bill . .«. 660 

quantity  of  rails  and  not  price  determines  transportation  rates 663 

railway  mileage,  1867  to  1887-.. - 663 

ratesofduty,  1867  to  1887-. 661 

reduction  of  duty  not  asked  by  railroad  interests . 668 

reduction  of  duty  will  not  affect  transportation  rates «...  663 

reduction  in  price,  1864  to  1870 1 645 
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iishmills - 659 
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royalties  paid  to  Bessemer .^ 657 
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Birds,  stufied;  reasons  for  repealing  duty  on  scientifio  skin 7^ 

statement  of  James  W.  Southwick - .— — ™-  779 
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statement  of  Deming  Jarves . 846 

where  manufactured 847 
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Borax  industry  of  Pacific  coast,  statement  of  Geological  Snrvey 207 

pricesof,  for  a  series  of  years — — -«—  172 

statement  of  Charles  N.  Felton — -..-.• 444 
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(See  Jute,  Flax,  and  Hemp.) 
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Gsndles.     (See  Soap.) 
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ness 711 

statement  of  E.  P.  Woods _ 710 

Oardon  scutching  machine  -. 170 

Cement,  American  cement  as  strong  as  foreign  product 747 

American  Portland,  estimated  production  of,  iiam  1882  to  1885 «  460 

care  and  protection  of  citizens  &onld  precede  that  of  ibreigner .  744 

comparative  labor  figures . 745 
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inyoiee  price  90  cents  per  banel «. , 780 

ixnportatioDS  oonataBtly  increafiiiig 747 

labor  coDStitatcs  87  per  cent,  of  the  mannfactoie 747 

labor  cost  compared  with  foreign  mannfactnie 743 

labor  figures  in 462 

labor  wages  abroad..-. 746 

large  amount  of  cooperage  necessary  in  the  business ».      746 

many  of  the  mills  closed  or  running  on  reduced  time 747 

Mills  bill  will  utterly  destroy  industry  ..- , 760 

nearly  all  labor . 702 

no  trusts  or  syndicates  in  the  business 744 

output  of  one  foreign  manufacturer 746 

Portland  cement  a.new  industry 991 
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Portland  cement  equal  to  any  manu£ftctnred  at  home 991 
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reduction  of  duty  would  discourage  industry . 991 

lelatlTe  effect  of  difference  in  labor i 744 

specific  duty  recommended 991 

statement  of  Ernest  B.  Sckerman 413,743 

statement  of  Abram  Coles 702 

aB  to  magnitude  and  ^portance  of  the  cement  industry 418 

statement  of  Robert  W.  Leslie 459 

statement  of  James  D.  Lindsley 780 

statement  of  H.  G.  Sanderson. ._ ^ 991 

statistics  of  Rosendale  Cement  manufiMituxing 744,745 

style  of  Uying  of  operatives  abroad — _ 746 

suggested  rate  of  duty _ 703,744,748,780 

to  reduce  revenue  impose  high  tariff  or  free  trade... 744 

total  imports  to  the  United  States  for  past  ten  years 747 
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reduction  in  wages  abroad 54 
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reduction  and  depression  caused  by  competition... 74 

result  of  abolishing  the  package  provision 65 
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necessity  of  extensive  advertising 1102 

not  manufactured  for  export w 1101 
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imports  . 860 
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^     specific  duty  best 92 
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duty  on  wrappers.. 474 
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magnitude  of  the  industry  in  the  South 885 
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method  of  dealing  in  tobacco 885 

method  of  taxation  abroad 886 

present  duty  on  wrappers  nearly  prohibitory 465 

present  law  prevents  cigar-making 703 

price  of  Havana  fillers ^ __ __  475 
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proper  8X)eciflc  duty  on  cigars. .__ ..  477 

proper  duty  on  imported  wrappers _- .-!_  477 
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statistics  of  man uliEM^ture  in  the  South 885 

system  of  internal-revenue  surveillance  a  great  annoyance 703 

weights  of  imported  cigars 476 

why  the  internal-revenue  law  should  be  retained _ _ 882 

why  the  whole  tax  should  be  repealed _ 884,  887 

Treasury  Department,  unjust  ruling  in  the  matter  of  wire  rods  under  the  act  of 

1873  has  dismantled  mills 123 

Trust,  bichromate  of  potash > .,  383 

foreign  V8.  home  manufacturers 130 

German  labor  less  than  one-third  the  cost  in  the  United  States 133 

German  wire  rod  syndicate,  the  basic  process  makes  wire  rods  cheaper 148 

none  among  rod-makers __ ^_ 151 
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Threads,  hemp,  flax, and  twine,  statement  of  William  Allan 177 

Thread  industry,  wages  in 184 
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Tin-plate 1046 
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how  tin  is  •adulterated _ _ 621 
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(See  Iron- roofing. ) 
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filleiB  should  be  on  free-list _ 803 

fillers,  statement  of  D.  PoUak 803 
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